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Notes  on  Psalm  ii.  11-12  and  on  pi5, 
Isaiah  xliv.   14. 

PROF.   J.   DYNELEY   PRINCE,  PH.D. 

N«W  YORK   UNIVBRSITV. 

HE  Masoretic  Hebrew  text  of  the  last  strophe,  v.*^"  of  Ps.  2, 
is  as  follows : 

"h-am  D-'s^b  nnin  i  yn  naxm  tjar  ]t  5 

pK  nsfittr  nojn  2  ibk  tDi?b3  nra^  -o  6 

nKTa  mrr  nx  na»  3  "O  "tstn  ^a  "htk  7 
•T3  tpwi  mira  ib^ji  4 

The  above  division  into  lines  is  necessitated  by  the  trimeter  rhythm, 
which  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  poem.  In  the  fourth  line  of 
the  strophe  two  unusual  expressions  occur,  viz.  mSIS  17^31  and 
"iS  1pt2^1  The  first  of  these  is  translated  slavishly  by  G  dyaXXiaaSe 
avTw  €v  Tpofua  (V  exultate  ei  cum  tremore)  but  there  is  really  no 
parallel  for  rTTT^S  ITHI  which  seems  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
very  improbable.  The  stem  TJ,  cognate  with  Arabic  ^dla^  means 
only  *  go  around  in  a  circle,  be  excited  to  laughter,  rejoice,*  and  is 
certainly  very  strange  in  connection  with  mS").  The  only  other 
passage  besides  Ps.  2"  where  7^3  appears  in  a  sense  different  from 
its  ordinary  meaning  is  Hos.  10*,  where  it  occurs  in  parallelism  with 
SSK  *  mourn.'  Here,  however,  it  may  well  be  a  clerical  error  for 
TPl,  as  Ewald  and  Cheyne  clearly  saw.  Gratz  and  others,  following 
Ps.  48^  accordingly  substitute  "O^Vi  in  Ps.  2",  which  would  be  a  possi- 
ble reading,  were  it  not  for  the  following  "IS  IptU^l 

The  translation  of  this  by  '  kiss  the  son '  is  not  impossible  from  a 
purely  textual  point  of  view.  The  Aramaic  form  "13^  might  have 
been  used  by  our  poet  instead  of  the  Hebrew  p,  to  avoid  a  disagree- 
able assonance  with  the  following  JS,  especially  as  the  Aramaic  form 
C5"in  (root  5S"1  for  Hebrew  ^SC^)  occurs  v.^     The  existence  of 

1 13  occurs  also  in  the  Aramaized  Hebrew  of  Prov.  31^. 

I 
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the  purely  Heb.  p  in  v/  does  not  militate  against  this  suggestion,  as 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  use  a  different  expression  in  that 
passage.  Some  expositors,  in  ^t,  insist  on  translating '  kiss  the  son/ 
owing  to  the  allusion  to  the  sonship  of  the  divinely  appointed  king  in 
v/,  but  if  the  context  of  Ps.  2"  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be  seen 
that  neither  the  subject  of  PpK^  nor  the  person  to  whom  the  posses- 
sive suflSx  in  IfiK  refers  can  possibly  be  the  Son-Messiah.  "  Lest  he 
be  angry  and  ye  wander  on  your  way,  for  his  wrath  is  easily  kindled. 
Happy  are  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him."  This  can  refer  only  to 
Jahveh  Himself,  whom  the  heathen  kings  are  especially  adjured  to 
serve  in  v.^^,  and  not  to  the  divinely  appointed  king.  The  translation 
*  son '  then  is  clearly  inadmissible  from  a  critical  point  of  \iew. 

Jerome  translates  H3  ^pW  adorate  pure^  which  is  followed  by 
some  modem  conmientators  —  notably  Briggs,  Mess,  Proph,,  p.  136, 
who  renders  'and  reverence  with  trembling,  render  sincere  homage.' 
This  is  not  satis&ctory  because  HD  occurs  nowhere  else  as  an  adverb, 
although  HO  appears  Is.  33^  in  the  sense  *  bitterly.*  The  stem  ptT^, 
moreover,  never  appears  in  classical  Hebrew  without  an  object :  cf. 
Job  31*^  I  K.  19"  Hos.  13'.  Turning  now  to  G  and  V,  we  find 
the  translation  ipdiaxrOt  iraiBw^  apprehendiie  disciplinaniy  which,  as 
Gratz  saw,  must  presuppose  a  text  "IDIttD  inp.  In  his  Psalmen, 
p.  158,  he  accordingly  substitutes  this  for  "O  IpU^.  This  seems 
much  too  radical  a  change  for  serious  consideration.  The  widely 
divergent  text  of  G  here  would  rather  imply  the  existence  of  a  differ- 
ent Hebrew  original.  Baethgen,  Psalmen,  p.  7,  very  ingeniously 
conjectures  that  the  original  of  G  depended  on  some  haggadic  inter- 
pretation of  "ID  in  the  sense  of  *1D10  or  Tn\T\.  He  advances 
this  suggestion  on  the  analogy  of  the  Talmud  which  understood 
*ID  ipU3  as  '  cleave  to  the  law,*  12  =  min.'  Lagarde  reads  ipW 
^pitt  *  put  on  again  his  bonds,'  referring  it  to  the  alhision  in  v.',  but 
this  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  as  ptT)  is  never  found  in  this  sense. 

It  is  evident  that  the  text  of  this  whole  passage  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt, both  from  the  fact  that  the  versions  differ  so  widely  from  M 
and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  any  sense  from  M  as  it 
stands.  The  verses  "'"  may  be  altered  as  indicated  in  the  following 
revision  of  the  strophe : 

17*Dt?n  D^bo  nm   i  And  now,  ye  kings,  take  heed ! 

JHK  "tDBB?  y^Wy   2  Be  warned,  ye  rulers  of  earth ! 

•  Cf.  Sym.  wpoffKvrfiffaTt  KaOaput.     Aq.  KaTa4>t\^<TaT€  4K\€icT&t, 
■  See  Weber,  Alt^nagogaU  Theohgie,  p.  148. 
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mrra  m-r  nK  yiSO  3  Serve  ye  Jahveh  with  fear, 

JTTXna  t7  ypv^  4  And  cleave  to  him  with  trembling, 

■pi  'naKn  ^tlC  ]t  5  Lest  he  be  angry  and  ye  wander  on  your  way ! 

1BK  t5U&3  nrn'  '3  6  For  easily  kindled  is  his  wrath. 

"D  ^n  bs  ^VM  7  Happy  are  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are :  a)  The  verb  ptT),  meaning 
*  cleave  to,  kiss,'  is  nearly  always  *  construed  in  classical  Hebrew  with 
the  preposition  h.  b)  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  last  syllable 
of  the  otherwise  unsatisfactory  "h^^  stands  for  an  original  ^7.  Erasing 
the  unnecessary  ''!l,  we  get  ff  . . .  t*  c)  The  next  step  is  to  transpose 
IpW,  so  as  to  read  'h  IpWI.  The  ^3  of  jTI  may  possibly  have 
arisen  from  dittography  of  Ip  in  IptTl  d)  This  leaves  "ID  mSHD, 
of  which  HD  may  be  cancelled  as  a  dittography.  This  gives  the 
perfect  trimeter  line  rnS")?  t>  ^12^31,  and  makes  the  last  strophe 
seven  lines  long,  as  are  the  first  and  third.  The  second  has  but  six. 
The  word  *]m  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  strophe  may  be  construed  as 
an  accusative  of  respect  dependent  on  1*1)2811  as  in  Dt.  32^ :  ^13  ''S 

TMfii  n'lse?  -TDh. 

ph  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,*  namely.  Is.  44",  in  the  evi- 
dent sense  '  fir,  cedar,*  and  in  i  Chr.  2^  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah.  This  word  is  plainly  not  a  variant  of  the  usual 
expression  HK,  Ez.  1 7^,  but  is  a  derivative  from  a  stem  pK,  which, 
as  may  be  shown  from  the  Assyrian,  probably  means  *  to  be  high,'  or 
'strong.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  J^h  is  a  cognate  of  the 
common  Assyr.  Mnu,  Srnu,  *  cedar,  fir,'  which  is  used  individually 
and  collectively.  The  plant  name  arantu  seems  to  furnish  the  key 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  stem,  as  it  is  defined  in  K.  271,  12,  by 
U.  SAG.  EL  *a  high-growing  plant.*  This  meaning  appears  to  be 
further  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  such  forms  as  imintu  *  power, 
victory,*  umatu  'strength,*  urinnu  'staff,  sceptre  (?),*'  all  of  which 
are  cognate  in  meaning  with  the  idea  '  high,  strong.*  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  substantive  urnakku^  occurring  V.  R.  29,  41  e,f.  in 

*  With  the  accus.  Prov.  24*  i  S.  20*^ 

*  So  also  Wellhausen,  Psalms,  Hebrew  Text  (SBOt). 

*  Cf.,  however,  D^J^K  Para  3, 8  in  connection  with  DIIK;  also  D^DIIK,  probably 
an  error  for  D*3"11K,  Rosh  ha-shana,  23  a, 

^  Cf.  irninfu,  Tig.  viii.  62;  urnatUy  H.  R.  31,  nr.  3,  28;  urinnu  explained  by 
Hbirru  (=xaf/u),  K.  4378  c.  vi.  74. 

®  Urnakku  explained  by  SES.  NA.  and  in  connection  with  bttum,  *  house,'  and 
ti^urrdfum. 
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connection  with  ziqurrdtum  *  temple-tower/  is  a  derivative  from  the 
same  stem.  I  suggest,  moreover,  that  Si^rinnu,  which  appears  in 
several  passages  with  the  apparent  meaning  'pillar,"  may  be  a 
shaphel  formation  from  pK.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any  close 
connection  between  ph  =  trinu  and  PK  which  is  cognate  with  the 
Arab,  ^arz  *  cedar,'  Eth.  ^arz^  Syr.  KHH,  although  the  consonantal  root 
•TK,  common  to  both  words,  may  connote  the  idea  *  high,  strong.* 

It  is  probably  this  tree  which  is  represented  on  the  monuments 
as  bearing  three  cones  at  the  end  of  the  branch,*^  although  this  is 
clearly  the  &ncy  of  the  Assyrian  artist. 

»  Cf.  iurinni  bdbi  Hi  litar, « pillars  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  litar:  K.  891, 
Obv.  5.  See  Hdwb.^  p.  691,  and  Delitzsch,  Assyr,  Gr.^  §  65,  nr.  33,  for  shaphel 
noun-formations. 

^  See  Bonavia,  Mora  of  the  Assyrian  Monuments^  plate  25  and  pp.  90-92. 
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The  Alexandrian  Gospel. 

PROF.    EZRA   P.   GOULD,    D.D. 

NBW  YORK. 

THE  question  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  Alexandrian  con- 
fronts us  at  the  very  beginning,  and  should  be  answered  as  a 
preliminary  to  all  other  questions.  Certainly  the  prologue  is  Alex- 
andrian. The  use  of  the  term  Logos ;  the  objective,  instead  of  the 
merely  personified  sense,  given  to  it ;  the  careful  grouping  of  the  two 
statements  that  the  Logos  is  both  subject  and  object  to  God ;  and, 
finally,  the  discussion  of  his  office  in  the  work  of  creation,  which  is 
exactly  the  place  where  Alexandrianism  brings  him  into  the  Divine 
economy,  —  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 

Not  the  prologue  only  is  Alexandrian ;  the  statement  which  con- 
nects this  with  the  Gospel,  that  the  Logos  became  flesh,  that  is,  man, 
leads  us  to  anticipate  also  an  Alexandrian  Gospel.  If  it  is  not,  if 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  is  written  from  another  standpoint,  it  is  the 
most  curious  piece  of  disjuncture  in  the  Biblical  literature.  One 
reservation  has  to  be  made,  however,  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  the 
Logos  pure  and  simple  who  is  introduced  to  us  in  this  statement,  but 
the  Logos  humanized.  The  relation  of  the  Word  to  God  is  not  in 
any  case  that  of  exact  identity,  and  even  this  modified  divinity  of  the 
Word  is  still  further  qualified  by  this  humanization.  Jesus  attributes 
whatever  supernatural  element  appears  in  him,  not  to  the  Logos 
incarnate  in  him,  but  to  the  Father,  the  same  as  any  prophet  (5^*^ 
yic-Mj .  There  are  passages  however  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  himself 
as  preexistent,  antedating  even  creation  (3"*^  i  f).  But  not  even  this 
consciousness  of  a  preexistent  state  comes  to  him  directly,  but  is 
mediated,  like  his  other  knowledge,  by  the  Spirit  (3^).  The  mean- 
ing is,  apparently,  that  this  knowledge  of  heavenly  things  came  to 
him  through  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  recognized  it  as  something 
belonging  to  a  previous  state.  This  twofold  consciousness  is  charac- 
teristic of  Jesus  all  through  the  book,  and  it  is  also  an  exact  statement 
of  the  Alexandrian  conception  of  him  as  the  humanized  Logos. 
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The  statemect  that  Jesas  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  is  also 
to  be  understood  in  this  light.  It  is  tnie  that  he  never  ascribes  to 
himself  oneness  with  the  Father,  except  as  a  onitv  of  interest,  or  as 
something  shared  bv  him  with  others  (lo*  17°^).  And  he  explains 
the  use  of  the  expression  TuriJip  i&uk,  which  the  Jews  accose  him  of 
apph-ing  to  God,  by  showing  that  the  Old  Testament  has  like  expres- 
sions, which  put  his  language  on  a  level  with  the  language  of  other 
men  claiming  special  relations  to  God,  and  so  remove  its  blasphemy. 
But  these  modifications  of  the  tide,  only-begotten  Son,  again  are  due 
to  the  humanization  of  the  Logos,  and  on  the  other  hand^  this  title 
brings  out  the  other  side,  a  sonship  not  like  that  of  men  holding  spe- 
cial external  relations  to  God,  or  of  those  who  are  on  intimate  terms 
of  communion  with  him,  but  a  peculiar  relation,  due  to  an  original 
connection  not  shared  by  other  men.  It  is  the  .•Mexandnan  setting 
which  gives  this  term  its  true  sense  (3**^";  </l  i**-").  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  same  duality,  that  everything  supernatural  about 
Jesus  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  yet  the  gift  is  in  his  case  an 
unrestricted  one.  The  Father  has  given  everything  into  his  hand, 
and  whate\'er  the  Father  does,  this  also  the  Son  does  h*kewise  (3" 
5*) .  The  fact  that  there  is  here  a  gift  shows  the  humanity,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  gift  is  explained  by  the  peculiarity  of  this  One  Man 
that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 

But  the  proof  that  we  have  in  Jesus  an  incarnation  of  that  Divine 
Word  through  whom  the  world  was  made,  is  that  his  offices  as  Saviour 
of  men  are  due  to  the  existence  in  him  of  the  same  primal  hfe-giving 
elements  as  explain  the  agency  of  the  Logos  in  creation.  He  is  the 
life  and  light  of  men  (i*"^  8"  9^  i2*«  5^  11^  14*^).  This  is  nothing 
merely  acci<lental ;  it  is  the  source  of  Jesus*  spiritual  power  in  this 
Gospel.     Ever}thing  is  explained  in  terms  of  light  and  life. 

There  are  other  slighter  things  which  confirm  the  Alexandrianism 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  reference  of  Jesus*  words,  "  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,**  to  the  temple  of  his 
body,  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  an  ordinar)'  Jew,  but  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  by  which  Alexandrian 
philosophy  was  able  to  bring  together  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  and 
to  derive  Greek  philosophy  from  Moses,  it  would  have  a  familiar 
sound.  There  is  another  curious  fact  which  this  Alexandrian  connec- 
tion would  help  to  exj)lain.  Several  times  John  the  Baptist  deems  it 
necessary  to  affirm  that  he  is  not  the  Christ.  The  peculiar  form  of 
statement  is,  that  he  "  confessed  and  denied  not."  The  emphasis 
of  this  denial,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  importance,  or  as  if  some  one 
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had  made  the  claim  for  the  Baptist,  does  not  seem  justified  by  any- 
thing that  we  have  from  contemporary  sources.  But  we  do  find  in 
Acts  i8**-i9'  something  which  throws  light  on  it.  There  is  in  this 
passage  an  equally  unexplained  story  of  some  nondescript  disciples, 
who  knew  about  Jesus,  but  had  received  only  the  baptism  of  John, 
and  had  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is,  there  was  here  a  sort 
of  John  the  Baptist  cult,  which  for  some  reason  had  outlived  its 
allotted  time.  Among  these  disciples  was  ApoUos,  who  was  an 
Alexandrian,  and  the  whole  event  took  place  in  Ephesus,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  Christian  Alexandrian  ism.  This  cult  then  was 
traceable  to  Alexandria,  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  men  had 
become  separated  at  a  very  early  period  by  long  distances  from  the 
scene  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  had  carried  along  with  them  this 
mixed  belief  in  a  way  which  was  impossible  to  any  others.  The  two 
phenomena,  a  retention  of  John's  baptism  and  a  recognition  of  him 
as  the  Messiah,  are  quite  different,  but  they  show  the  common  feature 
of  a  John  the  Baptist  cult  in  the  headquarters  of  Alexandrianism. 

But  after  all,  the  great  reason  for  speaking  of  this  as  an  Alexandrian 
Gospel  is  its  subject.  It  is  not  a  story  of  our  Lord's  life,  or  ministry, 
but  a  discussion  of  his  person.  There  are  two  facts  which  enter  into 
this  discussion  which  connect  it  with  Alexandrianism.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  discussion  does  not  belong  to  Palestinian  Judaism  but 
to  Alexandrianism.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct.  All  the 
Alexandrian  books,  including  the  Johannean  writings,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Hebrews,  not  only  contain  this  feature  but  empha- 
size it.  In  the  other  books  it  occurs  only  in  Phil.  2*"",  and  there 
in  a  different  form.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  terms  of  this 
discussion  are  Alexandrian.  The  statement  of  the  prologue,  that 
creation  was  not*  by  God  directly,  but  through  the  mediation  of  the 
I-«ogos,  and  that  this  was  due  to  his  possession  of  the  creative  life,  is 
distinctly  Alexandrian.  Then  the  connection  between  the  prologue 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  Word  became 
fiesh,  and  that  this  humanized  Logos  was  our  Lord.  And  finally,  his 
redemptive  office  is  ascribed  to  his  possession  of  the  same  creative 
powers  of  life  and  light  that  explain  his  creative  agency.  Only  in 
the  one  they  denote  the  agencies  by  which  natural  life  is  created  ;  in 
the  other,  the  powers  by  which  spiritual  life  is  begotten.  These 
titles,  life  and  light,  universally  given  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
are  thus  distinctly  Alexandrian. 

What  is  the  place  of  an  Alexandrian  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament 
writings?     In  the  first  place,  books  of  an  Alexandrian  type  belong  to 
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the  New  Testament  period.  The  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  was  not 
Palestinian  but  Hellenistic.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was 
planted  in  these  cities  by  a  Jew  who  was  a  representative  of  the 
Rabbinical  school.  But  he  interpreted  Christianity  in  the  terms  of 
prophetism,  of  priestism  (so  far  as  he  made  sacrifice  as  well  as 
repentance  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God),  and  of  the 
Rabbinical  logic.  And  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  powerful  personal- 
ity served  to  keep  out  of  these  churches  both  Christianity  of  the 
Palestinian  type,  represented  by  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  of  the 
Alexandrian  type.  There  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  latter  at 
Corinth,  against  which  the  apostle  contended,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
With  the  death  of  the  apostle,  this  state  of  things  would  come  to  a 
necessary  end.  Christianity  was  so  far  the  successor  of  Judaism, 
that  it  would  have  to  root  itself  in  that  religion,  but  the  form  of 
Judaism  in  which  it  was  rooted  would  evidently  be  that  of  the  region 
in  which  it  was  planted.  In  Palestine,  it  might  be  prophetism, 
priestism,  or  rabbinism ;  but  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  there 
would  have  to  be  added  a  fourth  element  which  would  dominate  the 
whole.  Contact  with  the  Greeks  had  added  speculation,  or  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  things,  to  the  other  forms  of  religious  thought  In 
order  to  do  this  the  Hellenistic  Jews  had  to  make  Moses  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  this  was  only  a  cover  for  the 
evident  substitution  of  a  philosophy  which  shut  God  out  of  his 
universe  for  the  plain  Jewish  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  The  difference  was  a  radical  one,  and  it  affected  not  only 
Judaism,  but,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  the  interpretation  given  to 
Judaism  by  Jesus.  Jesus  was  distinctly  a  prophet,  that  is,  a  man 
who  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  religious  facts  by  vision.  He 
employed  his  spiritual  faculties  on  the  heavenly  world,  as  he  used 
his  senses  on  the  outer  world,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  was  vision. 
Philosophy  is  essentially  different.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
things  and  into  the  nature  of  God,  in  which  the  faculties  employed 
are  not  the  spiritual  senses  but  the  reasoning  part  of  man ;  and  the 
result  is  never  vision.  Now  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  litera- 
ture shows  that  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul  there  was  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  early  apostles  to  enter  these  Gentile  churches  with 
Christianity  of  the  prophetic  type.  The  Greek  language  of  the 
Synoptics  shows  that  they  were  written  for  these  churches.  But, 
besides  this  attempt,  there  was  the  more  locally  adapted  invasion  of 
them  by  a  type  of  thought  originating  in  Alexandrianism  and  adapted 
to  Christianity.     The  necessity  for  this  arose  from   the   fact  that 
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neither  the  original  PaElinism,  nor  ihe  prophetism  of  the  apostles  in 
the  perio^l  succeeding  St.  Paul,  was  indigenous.  Only  Alexandrianism 
possessed  the  ground. 

Secondly^  besides  this  certainty  that  there  would  be  an  Alexandrian, 
as  well  as  some  form  of  the  Palestinian^  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
there  is  in  the  other  forms  of  Christian  thought  an  emphasis  of  the 
redemptive  element  in  the  Divine  economy,  and  a  corresponding 
lack  of  a  theory  of  the  universe.  These  two  elements,  man's  moral 
need  and  the  intellectual  call  for  a  theory  that  shall  account  for  the 
world,  divide  the  ground  of  religious  thought  between  them.  Both 
aie  to  be  found  in  the  two  systems  which  we  are  examining,  Judaism 
and  Hellenism,  but  they  exist  in  varying  degrees.  The  Jew  sees  in 
God  not  only  the  author  of  the  moral  law  but  also  the  creator  of  the 
universe  ;  btit  he  does  not  get  beyond  the  fact  of  creation  to  a  theory 
of  the  creative  process  and  a  philosophy  of  the  Divine  nature  which 
shall  make  creation  possible.  Nor  does  he  start  with  creation  and 
go  on  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  but,  approaching  God 
through  his  moral  sense,  he  comes  to  find  in  him  the  source  of  all 
things.  The  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  includes  the  moral 
order  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  does  not  start  with  it ;  nor  docs 
he  approach  the  thought  of  God  through  his  moral  sense,  which  is 
really  the  source  of  revelation ;  but  he  starts  o(T  with  the  purely 
intellectual  question  of  the  order  and  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
Give  the  Greek,  therefore^  a:  religious  system  which  dwells  on  the 
redemptive  thought,  man*s  moral  need  and  the  Divine  provision  for 
it,  and  includes  only  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  whole  of  things  of 
which  that  forms  a  part ;  and  if  the  moral  stress  and  power  of  it  lead 
to  its  acceptance,  he  will,  nevertheless^  reconstruct  it  in  accordance 
with  what  stems  to  htm  a  more  reasoned  and  pro^jortioned  scheme 
of  thought.  Now,  no  Jews  are  Greeks;  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  how- 
ever, are  Greek  in  this  intellectual  demand. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  treated  the  essential  reason  for  Alexan- 
drianism in  the  Christian  literature.  It  furnished  the  answer,  so  far, 
to  the  question  which  came  to  be  the  essential  one  in  Christian 
thought  Jesus,  who  came  to  answer  the  human  problem,  became 
himself  that  problem*  Set  up  in  this  world,  which  is  not  even  yet 
half-grown,  a  full-grown  man,  one  so  conversant  with  its  moral  order 
that  he  can  not  only  expound  it,  but  actually  find  in  it  the  secret  of 
an  absoUitely  wise  and  right  life  for  himself;  and  you  have  set  men 
to  guessing  more  than  ever.  This  we  must  never  forget,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  problem  started  by  that  life,  or  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
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the  Starting-point  is  the  life  itself,  a  human  life  containing  in  itself  the 
harmony  of  the  universal  moral  order.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  of  the 
use  to  which  Jesus  meant  that  Hfe  should  be  put.  The  consciousness 
of  an  immense  moral  force,  coming  from  the  action  of  the  higher 
moral  order  upon  himself,  did  not  create  questions  within  him,  but 
rather  a  surety  of  just  one  thing,  that  in  that  way  lay  the  salvation  of 
a  world  sorely  bestead.  God,  interpreted  to  men  through  such  a 
life,  could  restore  things  and  set  them  straight.  It  was  this  moral 
power  that  seemed  to  him  useful  in  this  world  and  not  the  questions 
as  to  himself  started  by  it.  But  already  the  question  had  been 
started,  and  it  loomed  up,  not  only  as  a  question,  but  as  a  means  of 
honoring  the  Teacher  himself.  Men  must  call  him  Lord,  Lord, 
whether  they  did  the  things  that  he  commanded  them  or  not. 

St.  Paul  had  already  given  an  answer  to  the  question,  ascribing  to 
Jesus  not  only  humanity  but  divinity,  but  his  answer  was  drawn 
from  Palestinian  Judaism.  Jesus  was  to  him  an  incarnation  of  the 
only  Divine  emanation  known  to  Judaism  of  this  type.  An  incarna- 
tion of  God  himself  was  an  impossibility.  But  the  Spirit  of  God, 
an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Being  to  whom  was  due  the  special 
enlightenment  of  prophets  and  of  other  men  gifted  to  do  the  various 
work  of  the  world,  might  through  incarnation  in  a  man  insert  into 
humanity  a  moral  power  of  a  sort  superior  to  the  mere  enlightenment 
which  was  his  ordinary  method  of  imparting  his  gifts.  Jesus  was  to 
him  an  incarnation  of  this  Divine  emanation,  the  only  one  known  to 
Jews  of  his  type.  The  answer  was  the  easier  to  him,  because  Jesus 
was  in  his  consciousness  much  more  associated  with  the  higher 
powers  than  with  the  life  of  man.  He  had  known  him  in  his 
heavenly  life  rather  than  his  earthly  career.  But  St.  Paul  spoke  as 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of  incarnation,  whereas  the  Hellenistic 
Jew  was  familiar  with  it  as  containing  within  itself  the  secret  of  the 
creation.  The  universe  was  to  him  a  series  of  incarnations,  and  the 
Logos  was  the  Divine  emanation  containing  within  himself  the  prin- 
ciple of  incarnation.  For  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of 
God,  which  is  incarnate  in  the  universe,  as  the  thought  of  any  artist 
is  embodied  in  his  work.  Only  in  the  case  of  God  it  did  not  remain 
a  thought  simply,  but  became  a  ^//^^z-personality,  both  subject  and 
object  to  God,  and  endowed  with  a  creative  life. 

Christian  Alexandrianism  was  inspired  to  see  that  the  secret  of 
moral  power  in  this  incarnation  must  be  the  humanizing  of  the 
Logos.  He  must  be  a  man  in  such  a  sense  that  any  supernatural 
access  of  knowledge  and  power  in  him  must  be  due,  not  to  the 
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incarnate  Logos,  but  to  the  indwelling  Spirit.  This  is  especially 
emphasized  in  both  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Johannean 
writings.  And  while  this  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  which  is  the  secret 
of  creation,  involves  immanence  and  so  overcomes  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  creation  ilivolved  in  the  Divme  transcendence,  the  real 
principle  of  immanence  in  God  is  the  Spirit.  The  way  in  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  dwells  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  due  to 
this,  that  the  writer,  who  is  familiar  with  the  emphasis  which  Jesus 
put  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wishes  to  find  in  his  scheme  a 
place  not  only  for  the  incarnate  Ix>gos  but  also  for  the  immanent 
Spirit. 

This,  then,  is  the  distinction  of  Alexandrianism,  that  its  intellectual 
genius  kept  alive,  if  it  did  not  start,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
our  Lord,  and  with  it  the  question  sure  to  follow  of  the  processes 
of  the  Divine  nature;  and  that  it  furnished  the  answer  to  these 
questions  which,  with  some  important  modifications,  has  lived,  and 
has  become  the  centre  of  gravity  of  historic  Christianity. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Faith  in  Hebrews,  James, 
and  Clement  of  Rome. 

PROF.    BENJAMIN   W.    BACX)N,   D.D. 

YALB   UKIVBRSmr. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  most  perplex- 
ing questions  of  New  Testament  criticism  is  the  date  of  James. 
Internal  evidence  has  value,  but  partakes  too  largely  of  the  subjective 
element  to  be  conclusive.  It  cannot,  for  example,  be  considered 
more  than  an  improbability  that  a  brother  of  the  Lord  writing  a 
score  of  years  or  less  after  the  cnicifixion  would  bid  the  brethren  to 
"  take  for  an  example  of  suffering  and  of  patience  the  prophets  who 
spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  Job,  and  say  nothing  of  Jesus. 
Authorities  will  differ  as  to  the  weight  of  such  considerations.  Lan- 
guage gives  perhaps  more  cogent  evidence,  for  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
a  date  early  enough  to  admit  the  conservative  interpretation  of  Jas.  i*, 
with  the  mellifluous  Greek  of  the  epistle.  At  any  date  when  James 
of  Jerusalem  was  in  a  position  to  address  an  exhortation  to  the  entire 
church  of  Christ  ("the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israel  that  is  scattered 
abroad"),  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  would  have  been  written  in 
anything  but  Aramaic.  But  this  also  is  inconclusive  to  many  minds. 
About  all  that  the  internal  evidence  is  generally  admitted  to  prove  is 
that  the  epistle  must  either  be  very  early,  the  earliest  of  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  or  else  relatively  late.  It  cannot  have  appeared  during 
the  time  of  the  Pauline  controversy  over  justification  by  faith  or 
works,  for  it  appears  blandly  unconscious  of  any  important  opposition. 
Admittedly  the  literary  relations  of  this  epistle,  if  real  dependence 
could  be  sho\^Ti  of  other  writers  on  James,  or  of  James  on  other 
writers,  would  give  far  more  satisfactory,  if  not  conclusive  evidence 
of  date.  Perhaps  the  dependence  of  James  on  i  Peter  is  the  most 
generally  admitted,  though  here  too  there  are  many  who  declare  the 
priority  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Scarcely  any  deny  the  connection. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  as 
set  forth  in  Heb.  ii*-J»»  Jas.  2"""  and  Clem.  Rom.  10-12,  will  show 
a  probability  of  dependence  in  the  order  named,  i,e,  that  James 
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presupposes  Hebrews,'  and  that  Clement  presupposes  both  ;  ^  so  that 
the  dnte  of  James  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  confidence  between 
Hebrews  and  Clement  of  Rome,  or  between  75  and  95  a,d. 

No  student  of  Hebrews  will  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  marked 
Alexandrian  coloration  with  which  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  is 
there  tinctured.  Says  the  late  Professor  Bruce,  in  the  article  on 
"Hebrews"  in  Hastings's  Dkiionary  of  the  Bibie^  voh  ii.  1899, 
P'  334  '  "  Faith  is  a  great  word  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also^ 
but  its  use  there  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the  Pauline  letters,  ,  .  , 
The  function  of  faith  as  a  force  making  for  personal  righteousness  or 
noble  conduct  is  very  prominently  set  forth  in  ch.  11,  where  in  a 
series  of  well-chosen  instances  it  is  exhibited  as  a  power  helping  men 
to  make  their  lives  sublime.  But  the  secret  of  its  power  is  peculiarly 
conceived  in  Hebrews.  In  St.  Paul's  system  faith  derives  its  power 
irom  its  personal  object,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  It  unites  us  to  Him, 
and  from  Hini  flows  a  transforming  influence.  In  Hebrews  the  secret 
of  faith's  power  is  its  psychological  character  as  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  can  make  the  future  as  present,  and  the 
unseen  as  if  it  were  visible.  So  viewed,  faith  as  a  principle  making 
for  heroism  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  It  is  as  wide 
as  humanity,  and  can  turn  out  heroes  and  heroines  in  every  land. 
Hence  even  a  Rahab  fmt!s  a  place  in  the  roU  of  those  who  obtained 
a  good  report  through  faith." 

The  difference  is  w4de  indeed.     In  Paul  faith  was  the  opposite  of 


1  So  Hilgenfclcl,  Crimm^  Hausrath,  Schmieclel,  Pfleiderer,  \V.  Briickner, 
H,  J.  HoUzmann,  The  last  naintid  adduces  Heb.  G^  9^*  {ytKpk  ^pya.t  with 
k  Jas,  2'''- ^^  **  Bets  Wittij  trtKpd.  In  analog}' and  contrast),  and  I2'i  {Kapw^t 

vfiHxhi  ^iKaioa-^vyp  =  Jai,  j*^,  Kapv6i  SiKaw<ii»yrji  iv  ttpifi^ji ;  r/.  the  singularly 
harsh  represcntaiion,  the  fruit,  Instead  of  the  secdi  is  sown  toT%  wm^Otrtr,  a  dstivui 
£(fmm0i/i\  ttp^nir)  ;  1 1^^-^^  (the  aacriBce  of  Abraham,  antithesis  in  Jas,  ^^,  cf. 
1  Mace,  2**) ;  vs.**  (Raha!>,  intrydaccd  in  natural  connection  with  the  conquest 
of  Jericho,  but  in  }m.  2^  having  only  a  polemic  relation  to  the  context); 
6»  (=  Jas.  4«)i   »2»  {=  JM.  |i');    IJ-  (=  J«.  s'"). 

*  HoUiniann,  Ehii.*  p.  336^  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  relation  between 
Ja*.  and  Ckm.  Rom.:  "The  numerous  coincidences  with  Clem,  Rom.  (especially 

*  [Rahab]  3**  4^"  =  Gem.  12^  38^  2i^)  and  HermaSt  are  very  remarkable.  The 
dfependence  in  the  case  of  the  former  is  certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
probably,  on  the  aide  of  James."  lie  refers  to  Pfleiderer,  Urckr.,  p.  868,  who 
admits,  however,  that  the  more  remarkahie  coincidences  (Gem.  30^  =  1  Pet.  5'' 
^  Jas,  4^,  Gem,  49^  =■  I  Pel,  4*  =  Jas.  5^)  are  as  easily  explicable  from  the 
dependence  of  both  on  t  Peter.    In  the  two  passages^  Gem.  38'^  21^  I  am  unable 

I  KC  the  faintest  evidence  of  priority  over  Jas.  3^*  and  4I*.    The  third  instance 
'  of  Holtzmann  (Gem,  12'  ^  Jos,  2^)  is  that  which  wc  have  now  to  conaidet. 
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the  Pharisaic  Kavx^fta^  It  was  the  self- surrender  by  which  dying  to 
sin,  to  the  law,  to  the  whole  struggle  for  a  righteousness  of  our  own, 
we  participate  ethically  in  the  death  of  Christ;  but  also,  receiving 
from  God  forgiveness  and  the  life-giving  Spirit,  participate  further  in 
Christ's  resurrection.  In  Hebrews  this  most  characteristic  as  well  as 
most  fundamental  concept  of  Patjfs  Christianity  has  disappeared* 
Faith  becomes  the  power  of  penetration  to  the  ideal.  It  approsti- 
mates  dangerously  to  the  Buddhistic  agnostic  conception  of  "  enlight* 
enment "  or  gnosis. 

Abel  by  it  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  was 
"  more  excellent  **  than  that  of  fruits  of  the  ground,  so  that  by  the 
acceptance  granted  **  his  gifts'*  he  presents  an  undying  witness 
through  the  ages  of  the  blood  to  be  shed  that  should  *' speak 
better  things'*  than  that  outpoured  by  him.  Abraham,  the  great 
hero  of  faith^  was  such  because  he  looked  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
promise,  expecting  "the  city  which  hath  llie  foundations  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God/'  Our  author  takes  pains  to  show  that 
the  patriarchs,  one  and  all,  desired  not  earthly  dweUing*places,  but 
"a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly,"*  and  because  they  clung  to 
this  loftier  ideal  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  known  by  the  exclusive 
title  of  "their  God,"  f>.  "the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob**' 
This  loftier  outlook  of  the  patriarchs  redeems  Christianity  from  the 
reproach  of  having  been  at  first,  in  the  form  of  Judaism,  a  merely 
national  religion.  The  same  penetration  to  the  future  was  evinced 
in  Isaac*s  dying  blessing,  as  well  as  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
Moses*  rejection  of  "  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt  **  was  due  to  his 
spiritual  vision  of  the  Christ  as  "  greater  riches.'-  It  was  simply  that 
"  he  looked  to  the  recompense  of  reward*"  He  **  endured  the  wrath 
of  the  king/*  because  he  saw  behind  and  above  Pharaoh  the  king 
who  is  invisible.  Even  "Jesus,  the  author  and  perfccter  of  our  faith, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  shame,  for  the  vista  of  joy  that  was 
spread  out  before  him,"  for  A  is  faith,  too,  was  insight  into  the  divine 
ideaL  Faith,  in  fact,  is  defined  generally  to  be  '^  the  giving  substance 
to  things  hoped  for,  the  subjective  experience  of  things  not  seen," 

How  closely  this  doctrine  of  faith  as  insight  stands  connected  with 
the  Philonic  ideas  and  the  .Alexandrian  allegorical  interpretation  of 


•  €/*  Apoc.  of  Barnch  $7*^  wUere  ibe  bright  wftter*  repPCTent  the  fount  of 
Abraham,  in  his  ion,  And  hii  son^i  ton»  ■'becftu^e  At  that  time  the  unwritten  Uw 
wRi  named  . . .  and  faith  (belief)  in  the  coming  judgment  w$s  then  generated, 
and  hc»pe  of  the  world  that  was  to  be  renewed  was  Iheo  btiilt  up,  and  the  promise 
of  the  lire  that  should  come  hereafter  was  imptanted."     ty.  Enoch  60^^ 
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Scripture,  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
there  is  no  intentional  disloyalty  to  Paul.  The  insight  of  faith  is  of 
worth  only  as  it  prompts  to  Vo^oinJ,  i>,  persistence  in  the  race. 
And  yet  here  is  a  step  already  taken  toward  that  conception  of  faith 
pius  works  as  the  ground  of  justification  which  in  James  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  presents  such  a  strange  though  unconscious 
contrast  to  Paulinism,  With  all  its  splendid  development  of  the 
Pauline  Christolog)^  Hebrews  might  well  be  regarded  in  conservative 
circles  of  the  church,  such  as  the  Jewish  circies  in  Palestine  and 
Rome  where  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  ethical  side,  as  open  to  a 
dangerous  use  in  support  of  intellectualism  unless  more  emphasis 
were  laid  upon  ethical  requirements.  Rome  and  Palestine  are,  in 
feet,  just  the  regions  to  which  the  epistle  is  assigned,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  some  Roman 
Christian  congregation  as  its  original  destination.  Here,  at  least,  we 
find  it  some  twenty  years  later,  employed  so  copiously,  though  name- 
Clesfily,  in  Clement^s  letter  to  the  church  of  Corinth  that  he  often  seems 
to  be  following  its  argument  point  by  point.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  great  chapter  on  faith  that  we  are  now  considering,  the 
illustrations  of  which  are  taken  up  strmiifn  in  Clem,  Rom.  9-1 3*  The 
early  Alexandrian  Pseudo- Barnabas  also  shows  unmistakable  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  with  Hebrews  among  the  ver>*  few  New  Testament 
writings  he  employs. 

With  regard  to  James  there  is  quite  as  ranch  uncertainty  of  location 
as  of  date  until  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  its  superscription 
(Jas»  1*)  be  decided,  Rome  is  at  least  as  likely  a  place  for  its  origin 
and  preser^^ation  as  any  other,  and  Rome  is  certainly  the  place  to 
which  we  are  carried  back  by  the  external  evidence.  Aside  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  of  whose  use  of  James  I  am  about  to  speak,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  even  the  existence  of  James  throughout  the  entire 
second  century,  with  the  one  remarkable  exception  of  Hermas,  the 
Roman  apocalj^tist  of  about  140.  Of  his  use  of  James,  Westcott  says 
{^History  of  the  Cant? ft \  p.  199)  *  "The  Shtphtni  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Episde  of  St  James  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews,"  appending  the  note,  "The  coincidences  of  Hermas 
with  St,  James  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated  at  length.  Whole 
sections  of  the  Sheplurti  are  framed  with  evident  recollection  of  St 
James's  Epistle,  —  f,g.  Vis*  f\  Mand,  ^^-^^ ;  Sim.  5^"  But  although 
parts  of  the  Shepherd  are  doubtless  older  than  140,  the  date  and 
authorship  of  James  are  hardly  affected,  since  in  any  event  it  would 
have  to  be  dated  as  early  as  ca,  125,     We  note,  however,  as  a  sig- 
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nificant  fact,  the  presence  of  this  group  of  writings,  Hebrews,  James, 
Clem.  Rom.,  and  Hermas,  very  early  in  the  second  century  at  Rome, 
where  the  Alexandrian  coloration  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  in 
the  first-named  writing  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  altogether  without 
protest.  The  question  is,  Does  the  passage  Jas.  2**""  give  any  evidence 
of  aiming  to  correct  a  type  of  ultra- Paulinism  to  which  Hebrews,  unless 
wisely  interpreted,  would  be  likely  to  give  aid  and  comfort? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  author,  while  employing  certain 
expressions  of  the  Pauline  theology  in  the  reverse  sense,  as  in  2**, 
"  Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  is 
not  consciously  contradicting  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
simply  has  no  appreciation  of  what  Paul  means  by  faith.  He  has  the 
theological  formulae  of  Paul,  and  is  interested  in  the  controversy  as 
to  justification  by  faith  or  works.  But  the  controversy  was  agitated 
before  Paul's  day,  and  even  the  phraseology  and  proof  texts  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  Pauline  origin.  This  author  may  or  may  not  have 
got  them  from  Paul.  He  certainly  is  not  aiming  at  Paul,  or  he  could 
not  so  misrepresent  him.  He  simply  does  not  know  that  Paul  did 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  "  faith  without  works," 
but  made  the  alternative,  "  faith  energizing  through  love  "  or  nothing. 
This  author  is  willing  to  bestow  the  sacred  name  of  "  faith  "  on  such 
mere  dry  intellectual  assent  as  the  devils  themselves  are  forced  to  give 
"  and  tremble."  " Faith,"  therefore  (meaning  mere  knowledge,  belief, 
or  insight),  to  be  of  value,  must  have  added  to  it  something  more, — 
namely,  works.  To  him,  accordingly,  the  elements  of  salvation  are 
two.  First,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  ideal.  This  it  is  God's  part  to 
give  in  the  law,  now  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus  made  "  perfect "  and 
"  royal,"  a  law  of  liberty,  the  mirror  of  ideal  righteousness.  But  this 
knowledge  must  be  accompanied  by  "wisdom"  to  understand  and 
appreciate  it,  this  too  being  given  by  God  liberally  to  all  that  ask.  In 
the  second  place,  one  must  have  obedience  or  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  vnofjiovrj,  both  in  the  positive  sense  of  works  of  mercy,  and 
negatively  by  keei)ing  unspotted  from  the  world.  This  is  man's  part, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  he  owes  to  God,  pure  worship  and 
undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father.  If  this  author  had  read  the 
Pauline  epistles,  he  seems  to  have  had  very  little  appreciation  of  their 
contents  ;  for  the  conception  of  justification  by  a  faith  barren  of  good 
works,  which  he  antagonizes,  is  not  only  not  in  them,  but  is  repeatedly 
and  most  explicitly  guarded  against  by  the  apostle,  as  e.g.  in  Gal. 
6^' ;  "Be  not  deceived  (by  those  who  allege  that  my  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  tends  to  immorality),  God  is  not  mocked  (it  does 
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not  permit  the  sinner  to  defy  God's  law  with  impunity)  ;  for  whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;  **  or  "  for  we  must  all  be 
made  manifest  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad  '*  (2  Cor.  5^°).  It  is  only  in  a  post- Pauline 
form  that  the  doctrine  seems  capable  of  such  misunderstanding  as 
has  been  put  upon  it,  either  by  our  author  himself,  or  by  those 
whom  he  antagonizes  ;  and  the  latter,  at  least,  conceive  of  faith  in  the 
Alexandrian  manner  as  essentially  insight.  In  fact,  they  go  further 
than  Hebrews,  and  drop  the  wroyuovri  out  of  sight  as  a  condition  of 
justification.  They  retain  the  phraseology  of  Paul,  but  have  lost  its 
ethical  import.  He  who  answers  them  accordingly  thinks  himself  the 
best  of  Paulinists  when  insisting  on  the  reinstatement  of  the  vwofwin^ 
without  observing  that  he  has  only  increased  the  un-Pauline  divorce 
between  faith  and  works.  Bo/h  parties  to  Ms  controversy  appear  to 
be  agreed  to  a  definition  of  faith  which  makes  it  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  "  enlightenment."  When  now,  in  addition  to  this  correspond- 
ence, the  two  instances  selected  by  "  James  "  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  his  opponents  are  both  of  them  found  not  in  Paul,  but  in  Heb.  11, 
the  great  chapter  on  faith  of  this  epistle,  we  certainly  advance  a  step 
nearer  to  demonstration  of  the  relation  we  believe  to  exist.* 

It  is  suggested  in  our  quotation  from  Professor  Bruce's  article  that 
Abraham  and  Rahab  are  selected  in  Hebrews  as  types  respectively  of 
believing  Israel  and  the  believing  Gentile  world,  which  enters  into  the 
inheritance  of  the  covenant  people  by  conversion  and  adoption.  But 
there  is  no  setting  forth  of  this  correspondence,  as  if  the  author  had 
selected  Rahab  from  a  number  of  possible  types  of  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  he  simply  traces  the  sacred  history  from  Genesis  to  Joshua, 
pausing  at  the  conquest  as  a  natural  stopping-place,  and  passing  more 
lightly  over  the  subsequent  periods.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  he  goes 
a  step  beyond  Paul  in  adding  to  the  evidences  of  faith  in  his  forsaking 
of  home  at  God*s  command,  and  his  rejoicing  in  the  promise  of  a  son, 
the  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which,  but  for  its  following  after 
Gen.  15^,  might  well  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  legalist  as  proof 

♦  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  phraseology  of  the  argument  in  Jas. 
2^-  *S  and  the  type  of  "justification"  selected,  go  back  to  Paul,  if  not  still  earlier. 
**  justification  "  is  foreign  to  the  vocabulary  if  not  to  the  thought  of  Hebrews.  What 
is  argued  is  that  the  type  of  ultra-Pauline  intellectualism  antagonized  in  James  is 
one  which  seems,  from  its  character,  and  from  the  Scripture  instances  it  cited,  to 
have  built  upon  Hebrews,  adding  to  Paul's  example  of  Abraham's  justification  by 
faith  apart  from  works  that  of  "  Rahab  the  harlot." 
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of  jtistification  by  works.  But  to  the  author  of  Hebrews  it  is  not  an 
instance  of  simple,  unquestioning  obedience.  Even  this  is  viewed  from^ 
the  standpoint  of  his  dominant  conception.  Abraham  raised  the 
sacrificial  knife  over  his  soHj  not  because  he  preferred  the  destruction 
of  his  hopes  to  disobedience,  but  because  (he  tusi^ht  t^f  faith  enabled 
him  to  see  that  his  hopes  would  not  be  destroyed*  "  He  that  had 
gladly  received  the  promises  was  oiTering  up  his  only-begotten  son," 
because,  by  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  resurrection,  **  he  accounted 
that  God  is  able  to  raise  up  even  from  the  dead  "  ;  so  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Isaac  became  in  reality  "a  parable  **  of  the  resurrection.  In 
the  case  of  Rahab  he  lias  doubtless  in  mind,  as  the  evidence  of  her 
'*  faith,"  the  renoarkable  confession  placed  in  her  mouth  in  Jos,  a""", 
beginning,  "I  know  that  Yahweh  hath  given  you  the  land/*  where  the 
insight  is  little  different  from  shrewd  and  calculating  foresight. 

In  James,  where  again  the  correspondence  of  Rahab  to  the  prose- 
lyte, if  present  at  all  to  the  author's  mind,  is  only  tacit,  we  cannot 
account  for  the  ranging  side  by  side  of  Abraham  and  Rahmi^^  unless 
the  object  be  to  counteract  the  wrong  impression  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Heb*  ii.  Such  use  of  Pauhne  phraseology  and  proof 
texts  as  we  have  is  quite  compatible  with  a  sincere  though  misdi- 
rected  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  and  to  prevent  a 
one-sided  use  of  Hebrews,  disregarding  ch,  12  ;  which,  as  Professor 
McGiffert  kindly  points  out^  gives  an  indispensable  complement  to 
the  doctrine  of  ch.  11,  by  showing  that  perseverance  in  the  race, 
v3ro/iori}  {cf,  Jas.  i^*}i  is  Uie  end  which  '*  faith"  subserves.  But 
what  evidence  have  we  that  Rahab  had  ever  been  brought  forward 
elsewhere  than  in  Hebrews  as  an  instance  of  justification  by  faith 
without  works?*  It  demands  indeed  a  very  Alexandrian txed  point 
of  >'iew  to  see  in  the  story  a  trace  of  anything  but  the  boldest  qmd 
pra  ^ui^  understanding.  Rahab  of  all  persons  seems  to  be  rewarded 
on  the  simple  theory  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  In 
James  a  check  is  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  Hebrews  of  the  Old 
Testament  heroes  and  heroines  who  **  received  a  good  report,"  by 
pointing  out  that  Abraham's  belief  had  first  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  good  work  of  obedience,  before  "  he  was  called  the  friend  of 
God  "  ;  as  in  1  Mace*  a^  Gen,  15**  is  brought  into  connection  with 
the  same  incident,  perhaps  because  of  the  repetition  with  enhance- 
ments in  22^^^  of  the  promise  of  15^.     Similarly  Rahab 's  belief  had 

*  The  harden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  reject  an  obvious  possible  »ource 
for  the  exs^mptc  nduptcd  in  Jamea  (from  curreal  use)  without  suggesting  a  sub* 
ititute. 
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to  be  supplemented  by  her  deliverance  of  the  spies,  else  it 
would  have  been  valueless.  To  suppose  that  the  author  of  James 
arrived  at  just  these  two  illustrations,  the  sacrilice  of  Isaac  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  spies  by  Rahab,  quite  independently  of  Heb. 
1 1*'-**  *^  calls  for  large  drafts  on  the  imagination.  We  must  not  only 
iippose  that  they  had  come  into  current  use  as  the  salient  types  of 
stiiication,  but  also  that  they  had  been  made  use  of  in  support  of  a 
c trine  of  faith  tending  dangerously  {at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
nr  author)  toward  intellectualism.  It  is  a  far  more  probable  sup- 
sition  that  it  is  just  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  author  of  Heb. 

^\  or  by  his  readers,  which  called  forth  the  protest. 
This  relation  becomes  still  more   probable  when  we  observe  the 
Imost  identical  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Clement  of  Rome 
[)y  reading  this  same  chapter  of  Hebrews*     In  this  case  there  is  no 
nestion  whatever  of  the  employment,      Clement  |has  upwards  of 
rty-seven   echoes   of  Hebrews,  and   in  chs.  9-1 S   of  his   epistle 
btlows  it  seriatim*      But,  whether  because  of  the  previous  protest  of 
ames,  or  simply  because  he  ^vas  independently  struck  hy  the  dan- 
erous  leaning  of  the  epistle  toward  intellectual  ism,  on  this  point  of 
lie  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  does  not  feel  able  to  endorse 
teaching  without  serious  qualification.     In  either  case  we  have 
Dnfirmation  of  the  %new  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Hebrews,  or  per- 
versions of  it,  not  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  which  calls  forth  the  protest 
of  James. 

But  to  return  to  Clement,  It  is  particularly  the  roll-call  of  the 
heroes  of  faith  who  *'  obtained  a  good  report "  in  Heb.  1 1  which 
seems  to  him  to  call  for  restatement  If  we  '*  fix  our  eyes  on  them 
that  ministered  perfectly  unto  Clod's  excellent  glory,*'  says  he,  we 
shall  find  in  the  case  of  Enoch  that  he  was  "  found  righteous  in  obe- 
dience "  }  in  the  case  of  Noah  that  "by  his  ministration  (deliverance 
throngh  water)  he  preached  regeneration  (in  baptism)  unto  the 
world  (if,  I  Pet  3=^')/'  and  so  was  *' found  faithful  ^^  (jusrified). 
"Abraham,  who  was  called  the  'friend,'  was  found  faithful  iii  that  he 
rendered  obedience  imto  the  words  of  God,"  first  in  leaving  his 
country  for  the  land  of  promise,  then  when  he  was  parted  from  Lot, 
then  in  his  believing  in  the  promise  of  Gen.  tf.  But  it  was  **  for  his 
faith  and  hospitaiity''  (Gen,  i8'*^-)  that  '*  a  son  was  given  him  in  his 
old  age,  and  h'  obedkntt  he  offered  him  a  sacrifice  unto  Crod.*'  Lot> 
again,  was  saved  "  for  his  fwspiiaiity  and  godliness."  ^rhe  entire 
twelfth  chapter  is  next  devoted  to  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  was  "  saved  " 
(Jos»  6*^)  "for  her  faith  and  h^^spiiaiityJ*     Clement  finds,  however, 
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in  the  woman's  confession,  and  the  scarlet  thread  hung  from  the 
window,  whereby  she  "showed  beforehand  that  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  there  shall  be  redemption  untu  all  them  that  l>elieve  and 
hope  on  God,"  evidence  that  **  not  only  faith  but  prophecy  was 
found  in  the  woman.^' 

Further  on  he  returns  to  the  list  of  heroes  of  fdth  to  inculcate 
another  virtue,  that  of  humility.  *'  Let  us  be  imitatoni  also  of  them 
which  'went  about  in  goatskins  and  sheepskins/  preaching  the 
coming  of  Christ^  We  mean  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  likewise  Eze- 
kiel,  the  prophets,  and  besides  them  those  men  also  that  *  obtained  a 
good  report.*  Abraham  obtained  an  exceeding  good  ref>ort,  and 
was  called  'the  friend  of  Ciod.*"  The  humility  of  Abraham  is  then 
instanced^  thereafter  that  of  Job  {rf,  Jas,  s*"*^),  Moses,  and  finally 
that  of  David  {ch.  tS),  after  which  he  sums  up  his  exhortation  *'  The 
humility,  therefore,  and  the  submissiveness  of  so  many  and  so  great 
nien^  who  have  thus  obtained  a  good  re  port  ^  hath  fknjugh  obedience 
made  better  not  only  us,  but  also  the  generations  that  were  before 
us'^ 

Here  is  a  mingling  of  the  examples  of  Hebrev-*s  and  James, 
Moses,  "  who  was  called  faithful  in  all  his  house,"  and  the  elders  who 
"obtained  a  good  report"  (Clem.  Rora.  17'  '^)  is  from  Hebrews^  the 
prophets  and  Job  (17'^)  are  from  James*  The  **  good  report  '* 
(/Af^t/jTTj^ij^eVof )  as  an  expression  for  Scripture  asstuances  of  accept- 
ance with  God  is  a  phrase  from  Hebrews,  the  principal  application 
of  itp  the  **  exceeding  good  report  "  applied  to  Abraham,  who  '*  was 
called  the  friend  of  God,"  alluded  to  once  in  10^  and  again  in  17^  is 
from  Jas.  2^.  where  alone  this  witness  of  God  to  Abraham's  accept- 
ance is  referred  to.  There  is  thus  no  small  amount  of  evidence  in 
the  very  phraseology  of  the  passages  to  suggest  an  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  Clement  with  James.  The  relation  has  indeed  been 
inverted,  but  surely,  if  there  be  dependence,  it  must  be  on  the  side 
of  the  conflalor,  who  develops  at  greater  length  and  with  added 
instances  the  more  concise  statement  of  another 

Hut  much  more  conclusive  is  the  doctrinal  comparison.  In  James 
we  find  already  the  disposition  to  check  the  one^sidedness  of  the 
Alexandrian  development  of  Paul's  great  doctrine.  Faith  must  be 
supplemented  by  works»  as  is  proved  by  ihe  very  instances  of  Abra- 
ham and  Rahab  brought  fonvard  in  Hebrews  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  only.  If  now  another  voice  is  raised 
with  the  plea :  Yes,  and  the  particular  works  by  which  these  and 
the  other  elders  "  obtained    their  good    reix>ri "  were   specifically 
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"  obedience,"  "  ho^itality,"  and  "  humility,"  we  can  but  place  the 
specific  and  particular  after  the  general.  The  relation  cannot  be 
reversed. 

But  neither  can  one  be  easily  convinced  that  the  increasing  rela- 
tive significance  of  the  special  instances  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  spies  by  Rahab,  in  the  order 
Hebrews,  James,  Clement  of  Rome,  can  be  accounted  for  without 
literary  dependence.  Why  should  Clement  devote  such  large  space 
to  Rahab,  whose  position  in  the  list  of  Hebrews  is  quite  inconspicu- 
ous, if  he  had  not  the  example  of  James  before  him? 

On  the  other  hand,  he  might,  indeed,  be  moved  independently  to 
qualify  the  ultra-Paulinism  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  of  Hebrews,  but 
his  review  of  the  list  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot  and  Rahab  — 
specially  dwelling  on  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  —  to  show 
that  their  "good  report"  was  not  for  faith  only,  but  for  faith  plus 
obedience  (in  the  case  of  Abraham  "  faith,  obedience,  and  hospital- 
ity," in  the  case  of  Rahab  "  faith  and  hospitality  "),  is  far  more  natu- 
rally explained  if  we  understand  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Epistle  of  James  and  to  have  sympathized  with  its  conservatism 
as  against  the  extreme  view  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  is  even  more  m^ifestly  unconscious  of  contra- 
dicting Paul  than  is  James.  But  by  this  time  the  church  already  was 
conceiving  the  gospel  as  a  nova  lex.  No  one  understood  Paul  but 
Marcion,  and  Marcion  misunderstood  him.  While  even  more  spe- 
cifically unpauline  than  James,  Clement  is  undeniably  innocent  of 
intentional  disloyalty.  But  the  stages  of  the  process  are  Paul, 
Hebrews,  James,  Clement ;  and  the  date  thereby  obtained  for  James, 
whether  Hebrews  be  placed  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  70  a.d.,  is 
one  which  entirely  precludes  the  authenticity  of  the  superscription. 
The  interpretation  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  in  all 
sincerity  as  a  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  plus  works,  suggests  a 
date  nearer  to  90  a.d. 
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The  "  Son  of  Man  "  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

PROF.   NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,   MJl. 

CORNELL  UNIVBRSITY. 

THE  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dan.  7^'  apparently  meets  us  in 
extant  writings  as  early  as  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  evident  that  the  being  who  looks  like  a  man  and  is  referred  to  as  a 
man  in  Enoch  46*-  s-  ♦  48*  62'- ^- "  63"  69"^  ^-  »••  *  70^  and  in  4  Ezra  ly^^ 
is  the  Messiah.  While  some  features  of  the  description  seem  to 
indicate  other  sources  in  literature  or  tradition,  it  still  remains  most 
likely  that  these  writers  had  in  mind  the  passage  in  Daniel  and 
understood  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah. 

The  same  is  true  of  that  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  *  of  which  parts  have 
been  preserved,  chiefly  in  Mt.  24^"*^  Mk.  13^"*^  Lk.  21*^  and  also#of 
Rev.  i".*  Through  a  translation  of  the  Synoptic  Apocalypse  used  by 
some  collector  of  logia  the  term  6  vtos  tov  dvOpioirov  found  its  way  as 
a  Messianic  title  into  the  gospels,  and  was  made  the  rendering  of 
Ktr3  *I3  even  in  sayings  where  6  dvOpamo^  would  have  prevented  a 
serious  misconception.^     It  is  clear  that  the  evangelists  understood 

*  The  reference  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah  b.  Barachiah  (Mt.  23*^  Lk.  ii"; 
c/.  Joseph  us,  Bellum  jud.  ^'^^)  proves  that  this  apocal)T>se  cannot  have  been 
written  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  Wellhausen  has  convincingly 
shown,  Israelitische  und  judische  Geschichie^,  ^^9Tt  p-  366;  Skizzen  und  Vor- 
arbeiten^  VL  1 899,  p.  20  ff. 

*  Rev.  14^*  does  not  refer  to  the  Christ.  It  is  a  description  of  an  angel,  as  the 
next  verse  clearly  indicates  by  the  words  dXXos  477eXo5. 

»  (7:  my  article  "  Was  KC:  ns  a  Messianic  Title?  "  read  before  this  Society  in 
1895,  published  in  this  Journal,  XV.  p.  36  ff.  The  same  conclusions  were  inde- 
pendently reached  by  Lietzmann,  Der  Menschensohn^  1896,  and  have  been  further 
defended  by  Wellhausen,  Skizzen^  VI.  1899,  p.  187  ff.,  and  Pfleiderer,  The  New 
Worlds  1899,  p.  444  flf.  The  theory  was  presented  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
by  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutter spr ache ,  1896.  The  way  was  paved  by  Eerdmans, 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1 894,  pp.  1 53  ff.  Rhees,  in  this  Journal,  XVII.  p.  96, 
writes :  "  Schmidt  discusses  the  Aramaic  original  of  this  title  with  elaborate 
detail,  but  his  argument  is  manifestly  hampered  by  the  prejudgment  that  Jesus 
cannot  have  made  for  himself  at  the  outset  any  supernatural  claims.  This  is 
begging  the  whole  question.'*  An  argument  based  throughout  on  linguistic  and 
literary  considerations  might  profitably  be  considered,  even  if  it  should  be  pre- 
sented with  elaborate  detail  and  come  from  a  mind  suffering  from  theological 
prejudices.      In  this  case  the  mental  processes  of  the  author  have  not  been 
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CTlit  *1M  in  Dan,  7^  as  referring  to  the  Messiah,*  The  natural 
impression  of  the  Greek  gospels  m  that  Jesus  himself  shared  this 
view  and  used  ihe  phrase  to  designate  himself  as  the  Messiah*^  As 
long  as  the  Greek  text  was  regarded  as  the  court  of  last  appeals  no 
other  view  was  possible  in  the  church,^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  Akiba'  should  have  adopted  the  Messianic 
interpretation.  Through  Joshua  b.  Levi  *  and  Sherauel  b*  Nai^man " 
it  gamed  the  ascendency  in  the  synagogue. 

Even  in  modem  times  it  has  found  able  defenders  in  Lengerke,*" 
EwakV'  Knobel,^^  Hilgenfeld,"  Bleek,^^  Sara,  Davidson,^^  Riehm/*' 
OreUi,*^  Dilimann,^*  Behrmann/*  KamphauseHj^  and  Boehmen^^ 

divined  with  sufficient  clearness  by  hla  critic-  Before  examining  this  subject  Id 
detail,  1  shared  the  then  common  view  that  *'  the  Son  of  Man,^*  or  **  the  man,'* 
wm  a  Messianic  title,  and  that  the  teaching,  conduct,  and  tragic  fate  of  Jesus 
could  Wst  he  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  be  regnrded  himself  as  the 
Messiah  and  made  for  himself  such  supernatural  claims  as  ihis  pi^ition  impUed, 
though  at  the  same  lime  emphasizing  the  ideal  bumanity  he  sought  to  realise. 
This  assumption  to  some  extent  hampered  me,  and  a  piece  of  the  old  leaven 
remained  in  my  paper.  The  ri'Stt/t  of  my  invest  i  gal  ions  has  indeed  convinced  me 
that  Jesus  never  made  for  himself  any  Messianic  claims^  either  at  tbe  baptism  or 
at  Caej&area  Philippi  But  this  result  was  wholly  unexpected.  On  a  priori 
groitndsi  I  stiU  fail  to  sec  why  it  should  not  have  been  as  possible  for  Jesus  to 
mwkt  such  claims  as  for  ft  Theuda*,  a  Simon  Magus,  a  Simon  bar  Kodba.  It 
would  have  been  an  eaaier  road  to  travel  than  the  narrow  path  he  trod.  That 
he  rose  above  even  the  desire  to  become  a  righteous  king,  a  world-conquering 
^fe5si3h»  can  be  explained  only  by  his  peculiar  mural  disposition  and  his  supreme 
retigious  genius. 

<  Cf  Mt.  26*^  Mk.  14*5*.     Brandt,  EzmngtHscke  GeschkkU,  1S93,  p.  53  ff.,  and 

Well  ha  use  n,  Skizz^n,  VT,  p,  20  7,  have  convinced  me  that  we  have  not  here  a 

ntimc  word  of  Jesus.      My  former  view,  i.€.  p.  5'*  suggested  by  Briickner, 

fjahrHifktr  f  proL  Th^ohgit,  i8S6^  p,  264  «-,  and  Carpenter,  Tht  first  Three 

Cffipiht  1S90,  p,  255  fF.,  is  no  longer  tenable* 

*  This  has  been  well  shown  by  Oort,  De  uiidfukking  0  uios  tou  u.ifBptavQv  in 
ket  Nietm*e  Ttsiamfnt,  1895. 

^  The  first  suggestion  xh^tfitius  komims  =  komo  in  Mt.  12*^  and  I  a*  came  from 
Genebrard  and  Grotius,  two  eminent  linguists  who  went  behind  the  Greek  expres- 
Bcm  to  the  Aramajc,     Cf  Arnold  Meyer,  Lc.  p.  141  ff.  "  Sank.  38^*. 

*  Sank.  98  a.  »  Midrmh  Tehiiiin,  21*.  ^^  C<^mmeniar,  1S35. 
U  Pr0pktitn\  III*  p*  444.           ^^  Der  Praph^Hsmus  dir  Hehraer,  I  S3 7,  ii*  408. 
*»  Die  juJiseht  Ap&M^lyptik,  1857.  >*  J.d.  Th.  iS6o^  p.  58. 
»*  InirQduahn,  1863,  IIL  pa  77, 
"  Dif  mtssianische  iVeissagung^  1885,  p*  519^, 
^'  Die  aitUsiamentluht  VVths^gung^  1882,  p.  519  ff, 
i«  Hi^ndbuch  d.  AHl  Theologit,  1895,  p.  53S.              ^^  Dai  Buck  Danid,  1894. 

*  In  BumtH^i  BihdwerJt^  t868,  III.  662,  and  in  Encydcpiudia  Bibiktty  1899. 
**  RtUk  Goiies  und  M^nsfAenioAn  im  Burke  Daniel^  1 899,  p,  139  fi. 
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Many  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view  are  of  little 
weight,  Dillmann^' found  it  **  incomprehensible  that  the  people  of 
the  saints  against  whom  ihe  little  horn  has  already  before  been  fight* 
ing  on  the  earth  should  be  represented  as  coniing  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven*';  but  no  one  has  maintained  that  the  Jewish  people  itself 
had  had  its  abode  in  celestial  realms  or  had  been  translated,  nor  is  it 
distinctly  stated  in  the  text  whence  the  man-like  being  comes. 
Orelli^  —  as  Auberlen  before  him  —  is  troubled  by  the  iQconclnnity 
brought  into  the  narrative  by  vv,-^  and  ^,  but  he  fails  to  perceive  that 
this  inconcinnity  remains  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  "son  of  man/* 
1  regard  w,^  and  ^  as  an  interpolation  making  a  bad  break  between 
question  and  answer.  Boehmer-*  thinks  that  only  an  individual,  not 
a  nation,  can  receive  service  ;  at  least  a  nation  cannot  be  served  by 
individuals.  The  people  may^  indeed,  according  to  him,  be  served 
and  obeyed  by  impersonal,  abstract  **  dominions,"  but  not  by  living, 
real,  concrete  "nations,  peoples,  and  tongues/*  The  author  of  Isa. 
45"  seems  to  have  thought  diflTerenlly.  This  is  an  entirely  imaginary 
distinction.  More  valuable  is  Boehmer's  observallon  that  the  Hon  of 
v.*  stands  upright  as  a  man  and  has  human  inieUigence  and  that  the 
eleventh  horn  of  the  beast,  v,^,  has  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  speaking 
mouth.  These  descriptions,  he  maintains,  do  not  reveal  any  inten- 
tion on  the  author's  part  to  emphasize  a  contrast  between  the  human 
and  the  bestial.  But  the  argument  is  not  decisive,  since  the  author 
may  have  intended  to  suggest  that  the  world-powers,  in  spite  of  their 
essentially  brutal  character,  had  shown  some  human  characteristics, 
yet  failed  to  attain  to  true  humanity.  Such  subtlety  of  reasoning, 
however,  is  exceedingly  improbable,  and  the  cause  of  the  hybrid 
forms  in  one  case,  the  purely  human  in  the  other,  is  to  be  found  else* 
where.  The  reading  in  v.*^  is  too  uncertain  to  support  the  weight  of 
an  argument.  G  and  0  both  have  /JacriAttat,  and  p3*?d  should  prob- 
ably be  emended  to  psbo  or  111270- 

The  real  strength  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  lose  itself  in  vague  symbolism  and  modern  humanita- 
rian ideas,  but  recognizes  the  presence  here  of  a  well-known  concrete 
personality.  But  it  utterly  fails  to  explain  how  the  Messiah  oucc 
introduced  can  have  dropped  so  completely  out  of  the  author's 
thought,  not  only  in  the  explanation  of  the  vision  where  he  is  uncere- 
moniuusly  ignored,  but  also  in  the  future  deliverance,  with  which 
Michael  has  much  to  do,  the  Messiah  nothing* 


U£. 


«  Af.  p,  143. 
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A  non-messianic  interpretation  possibly  appears  already  in  En.  7 1 . 
The  author  of  this  chapter  unquestionably  represents  Enoch  as  the 
"  son  of  man  "  mentioned  in  En.  46^.  He  distinctly  affirms  that  Crod 
said  to  Enoch,  "Thou  art  the  man  who  art  born  unto  righteousness," 
'an/a  we'etu  walda  be'ezi  v.",  alluding  to  the  opening  scene  in  46. 
The  obvious  dependence  of  the  latter  chapter  on  Dan.  7^  renders  it 
probable  that  the  author  understood  Daniel's  "  son  of  man  "  as  also 
referring  to  the  translated  Enoch. 

Dalman  ^  calls  attention  to  Midrash  Tanhuma,  ed.  Buber,  Vaj.  36^ 
where  the  scene  in  Daniel  is  alluded  to,  but  no  Messiah  is  mentioned, 
while  the  dignitaries  of  Israel  are  presented  as  sitting  on  thrones  and 
ruling  the  nations. 

Ibn  Ezra  sees  in  tTiX  *1M  Israel.      He  declares :    ''3*1  *1fiX^1 

trnpn  m  wn  pn  nan  pD3i  nTan  Kin  tr3j<  nM  ni  •'d  nrw 

This  view  has  been  maintained  in  modern  times  by  Hofmann,** 
Hitzig,^  VVittichen,^  Colani,^  Kuenen,*>  Stanton,^^  Keim,»*  Vernes,** 
Smend,^  Toy,®  Marti,*'  Meinhold,^  Bevan,^  R^ville,*'  Dalman,^ 
Schtirer,*^  Gunkel,*^  Wellhausen,^  Lietzmann,**  Charles,*'  Prince,** 
Curtis,*^  Htihn,**  aL  Four  years  ago  I  shared  this  view.*^  It  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  the  man  on  the  cloud  is  a  representative  of 
Israel,  while  it  explains  his  disappearance  from  the  scene. 

Yet  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
impression  that  this  symbolic  representation  of  "a  more  humane 
regime,"  "  ein  Menschheiisideal"  savors  more  of  modern  sentiments 
than  of  the  conceptions  of  Semitic  antiquity.     Of  Greek  speculation 

2*  Die  Worte  Jesu,  1898,  p.  201  f.  27  £)as  Buck  Daniel,  1 850. 

^  Weissagttng  undErfi'dlungy  I.  p.  209  f.  '^  Die  Idee  des  Menscheriy  1 872. 

^  Jesus  Christ  et  les  croyances  messianiqueSy  1864,  p.  16. 

*  De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  1870,  II.  p.  330. 

^^  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  1886,  p.  109. 

82  Geschichte  Jesu  %'on  Nazara,  1867,  p.  241. 

•*  Histoire  des  idees  messianiqites,  1874,  p.  36  f. 

•*  Lehrbuch  d.  altt.  Religionsgeschichte,  1893,  ?•  474* 

•*  Judaism  and  Christianity,  1891,  p.  320,  "the  pious  kernel  of  the  nation." 

*  Geschichte  der  israelitischen  Religion,  1 897,  p.  290. 

^  Kommentar,  1 889.  ^  Jesus  de  A^azareth,  1 897,  I.  p.  184. 

«*  Commentary,  1892.  ^^  I.e.  p.  197. 

*i  Gesch.  des  jiid.  Volkes^,  1886,  II.  426;  iV/.«,  1898,  II.  506. 

*2  Scfiopfung  und  Chaos,  1895,  P*  33'*  **  '^^^^  ^^^^  ¥  Enoch,  1893,  P-  3' 5 

*8  Skizzen,  VI.  p.  192  f.  *^  A  Critical  Commentary,  1899. 

^  U.  p.  41.  <^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1 898. 

*^  Die  messianischen  Weissagungen,  1899,  p.  78.  *®  I.e. 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  book.  The  foreign  influences  point  in  an 
entirely  different  direction,  Gmikel  *  feels  the  diffieulty  of  assuming 
that  this  emblem  of  humanitarbnism  was  the  creation  of  the  author's 
own  imagination,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  vagueness  resulting  from 
the  necessary  abandonment  of  the  Messianic  interpretation.  But  his 
eyes  are  so  steadfastly  turned  to  the  East,  looking  for  some  mysterious 
"  son  of  man  "  to  appear  in  the  clouds  of  Babylonian  mythology,  that 
he,  too,  fails  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  class  of  beings  in  Jewish 
folklore  to  which  this  figure  belongs. 

Knobel"  noticed  long  ago  that  "one  like  a  son  of  man"  is  a 
formula  used  elsewhere  in  the  description  of  angels,  and  commented 
on  the  influence  of  Persian  doctrines  of  spirits  u]x>n  the  conception 
of  the  Messiah.  Dillmann*^  obser^^ed  that  the  head  of  the  kingdom, 
K^.  the  Messiah,  is  *^gicich  eirtem  Erfgcimesen^  dcnn  dks€  werden  sottst 
in  I^atiiei  anch  a/s  ^'3K  HSD  bezekkmt^^  The  opposite  is  true* 
The  Messiah  is  not  compared  with  an  angel,  but  the  being  described 
is  compared  with  a  man. 

J  venture  to  offer  a  new  interpretation.  The  **  one  like  unto  a  son 
of  man,**  in  Dan.  7^,  is  an  angel,  and  more  particukirly  Michael,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel  So  uniformly  is  a  phrase  of  this  kind  used 
to  designate  an  angel  in  the  book  of  Daniel  that,  unless  there  is  strong 
reason  for  seeking  a  different  explanation,  this  should  be  accepted. 
In  ^  the  angel  Gabriel  is  introduced  as  "  one  having  the  appearance 
of  a  man/'  HSJ  rTH*1SS ;  according  to  v.^'*,  he  has  the  voice  of  a 
man,  mK  7ip.  In  10'*  Galmel  is  described  as  *'  one  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sons  of  men,''  DTK  ':S  ni£S13,  and  in  v/^  DIK  HKHM. 
Often  the  angels  are  simply  described  as  men.  Thus  of  the  four 
P33  in  3^,  one  is  like  "  a  son  of  the  gods,"  X^^  *^3'  I"  9^^  the 
angel  is  referred  to  as  "the  man  Gabriel,*'  hsT^l  t^^KH  ;  in  10'  he 
IS  a  man  clothed  in  linen,  anrl  so  again  in  la"*  ^  In  Rev.  14",  o^tw 
vmv  iyBpuiwov  points  to  a  t!?3K  ^M  and  is,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  a 
designation  of  an  angel.  In  earlier  times  the  angel  was  always  repre- 
sented in  human  shape*  That  in  Ez,  i^  God  himself  is  described  as 
ElK  HH^M,  does  not  militate  against  this  conception,  for  the  angels 
are  only  degraded  gods  from  the  HIT  ^Stt  to  the  *' prince  of 
Javan,"  There  is  no  difference  between  Gabriel  and  Michael  in  this 
respect.  From  En.  8f  we  know  ihat  the  four  archangels  were  all 
"  like  white  men,"  kama  \rmzd/a  za^'i  saadd. 

The  only  one  of  these  mamlike  beings  who  is  so  closely  identified 
with  Israel  as  to  represent  it  in  the  celestial  pi  H^S  is  Michael 
»/-f.  *W,f.  1.354.  K^,f, 
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Gabriel  is,  s&  his  name  indjcateK,  the  D*rT7Kn  ISf^H,  the  prophet,  the 
angelui  inUrprfSf  the  Jewish  Nabu.  When  he  comes  to  reveal  the 
future  to  Daniel  he  is  intercepted  by  the  angel  of  Persia  and 
detained  twenty-one  days  nntil  Michael  arrives,  lo*^  He  is  also 
obliged  to  struggle  with  the  angel  of  Greece  until  Michael  helps  him, 
10^.  But  it  is  Michael  who  everywhere  represents  the  new  world- 
[jower,  Israel  When  the  kingdom  is  finally  delivered  to  the  people 
of  the  Most  High,  it  is  he  who  rises  triumphantly,  12*.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  the  celesdal  prince  of  Israel ^  DDIIT,   10"*  ■ 

"[i2r  ^i^  h^  lo^n  hnTi  -sun,  i2\ 

As  Israel's  representative  before  the  celestial  court  Michael  is 
given  the  world- kingdom.  The  thrones  set  for  the  court,  the  myriads 
of  angels,  the  stream  of  fire,  the  clouds  of  heaven,  show  that  the 
scene  is  laid,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven.  The  question  has  been 
much  discusse<l  whence  this  man-like  being  comes.  It  has  not  been 
observed  that  before  the  angel  appears  with  the  clouds  (or  on  the 
clouds  ;  Im.  Ta>f  vc<^u^i/  G  points  to  73?  rather  than  D^)»  the  beast 
has  already  been  slain,  its  tK>dy  destroyed  and  consumed  by  fire- 
Has  the  representative  of  Israel  had  anything  to  do  with  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  beast?  In  4  E^ra  13'  the  one  quasi  sinniitmiimm  h& mi- 
nis arises  from  the  heart  of  the  sea,  ex  cortfc  maris*  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Elijah,^  the  seer  relates  :  **  I  beheld  the  sea  that  I  had  seen 
below  in  Amente;  its  waves  rose  unto  the  clouds/*  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  already  in  Daniel  the  triumphant  celestial  champion  of 
Israel  was  conceived  of  as  coming  from  the  sea  with  the  clouds, 
having  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  beast.  This  beast  may 
often  shift  its  forms,  and  be  nmde  to  represent  this  or  that  power 
hostile  to  the  Most  High.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  John  it  is  the 
dragon  that  Michael  fights  \  in  Assumptio  Mosis  it  is  Satan.  Origi- 
naJly  it  was  Tiamat^  and  Michael's  prototype  is  Marduk.  That  the 
destruction  of  the  t>east  is  here  ascribed  to  Michael,  while  in  earlier 
writings  the  violation  of  Rahab-Ribbu,  the  piercing  of  the  Dragoni 
the  conquest  of  Tehom-Tiamat,  are  Yahweh*s  work,  is  only  in  har- 
mony with  the  well-authenticated  development  of  Jewish  thought 

This  interpretation  seems  to  satisfy  all  requirements.  The  heav- 
enly being  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  is  understood  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  all  other  passages  in  Daniel,  It  is  not  necessary  to 
create  a  special  meaning  for  it  here*  The  figure  is  not  a  product  of 
the  aathor*s  imagination,  not  a  vague  symbol  of  a  distinctly  modem 
sentiment,  but  a  well-known  personality,  the  guardian  angel  of  IsraeL 

"  I4»  15^  ed.  SteiRdorB. 
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Since  it  is  in  the  celestial  world,  and  not  on  the  throne  of  David,  that 
Michael  represents  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  when 
the  vision  is  explained  in  v.^,  he  should  disappear  and  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  take  his  place.  This  celestial  figure 
having  once  been  introduced  does  not,  however,  disappear  in  the 
further  development  of  the  drama,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  occu- 
pies to  the  end  the  most  conspicuous  position.  The  destruction  of 
the  beast  and  the  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  find  a  ready 
explanation  in  the  mythical  lore  of  the  period,  a  knowledge  of  whose 
origin  and  growth  is  as  useful  to  the  modem  exegete  in  ascertaining 
the  author's  thought  as  it  probably  would  have  been  useless  to  the 
author  himself.  It  is  only  natural  that,  with  the  growth  of  the  Mes- 
sianic idea,  the  work  of  Michael  and  the  honor  ascribed  to  him  as 
the  representative  of  Israel  should  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 
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The  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  and  Samuel's 
Sleeping  therein. 

REV.   L.  W.    BATTEN,   PH.D. 

KECTOR  OF  ST.    MARK'S  CHURCH.   NEW  YORK. 

THAT  Samuel  slept  in  the  temple  at  Shiloh  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  express  language  of  i  Sam.  3^^  The  literal 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows  :  "  And  it  was  at  that  time  that 
Eli  was  lying  down  in  his  place  (now  his  eyes  had  begun  to  grow  dim  ; 
he  was  unable  to  see ;  and  the  lamp  of  God  had  not  yet  gone  out),  and 
Samuel  was  lying  down  in  the  temple  of  Jahweh,  where  the  ark  of 
God  was."  The  Greek  texts  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Cod,  Vat,  lacks  the  name  of  God  after  sanctuary,  and  the  Cod, 
Alex,  weakens  the  sense  a  litde  by  rendering  "  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  It  thus  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  betrays  the  influences 
of  a  later  age. 

The  King  James  version  gets  rid  of  the  difnculty  of  this  passage  by 
transposing  the  clauses  :  "And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in'the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  where  the  ark  of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid 
down  to  sleep."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  rendering 
is  quite  inadmissible.  But  the  massoretic  points  held  out  the  bait  to 
the  English  translators.  The  pointing  shows  that  the  massoretes  sepa- 
rated "  was  lying  "  from  "  in  the  temple."  The  Revised  version  has 
restored  the  proper  order  of  the  clauses,  but  still  wrongly  follows  the 
Hebrew  pointing,  placing  a  comma  after  "  was  laid  down  to  sleep." 
This  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  translators  quite  uncertain. 

The  older  commentators  generally  explained  the  passage  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sanctuary  named  was  the  tabernacle  of  the  Priests' 
Code,  and  that  Samuel  slept  in  one  of  the  rooms  surrounding  the 
sanctuary  proper.  The  Cambridge  Bible  is  absolutely  silent  about 
the  passage,  not  even  correcting  the  grievously  wrong  translation  of 
its  text.  Driver  expresses  doubt  about  the  real  meaning  of  the 
passage.     "  Evidently  Samuel  was  sleeping,"  he  says,^  "  in  close  prox- 

1  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel^  p.  34. 
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imity  to  the  ark,  perhaps  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to  the  73?!  in 
which  it  was,  if  not,  as  the  Hebrew  taken  strictly  would  imply,  actually 
in  the  h^^  itself." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  ground  for  Driver's  alternative.  The  Hebrew 
can  scarcely  be  taken  otherwise  than  strictly ;  and  it  not  only  implies, 
but  expressly  asserts,  that  Samuel  did  sleep  in  the  7^^^  itself.  But 
what  does  the  hSka/  here  mean  ?  Did  Samuel  sleep  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  as  some  have  asserted,  or  is  the  hika/  used  in  a  larger  sense,  so 
as  to  include  rooms  adjoining  the  sanctuary  ?  Those  who  urge  that 
the  holy  of  holies  is  meant  take  the  qualifying  clause  "  where  the  ark 
of  God  was  "  as  further  defining  the  place  where  Samuel  slept.  This 
can  scarcely  be  correct.  The  clause  qualifies  "  the  temple  of  Jahweh," 
and  we  know  from  the  passage  only  that  Samuel  and  the  ark  of  God 
were  both,  on  the  night  in  question,  in  the  "  temple  of  Jahweh  "  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  was  sleeping  "  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ark,"  *  further  than  that  they  were  both  in  the  hSka/.  Still  less 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  slept  in  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
real  question,  therefore,  is  whether  Samuel  slept  in  the  sanctuary 
proper,  or  in  some  adjoining  room  included  under  the  term  Ji^ka/, 
We  must  see  what  kind  of  a  structure  this  heka/  was. 

Wellhausen  has  shown  conclusively  (see  his  History  of  Israel^ 
p.  38  ff.)  that  it  was  not  the  tabernacle  or  tent  of  meeting.  The 
term  hikal  is  never  used  of  the  tabernacle,  nor  of  any  tent  More- 
ovar,  the  tabernacle  is  never  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel.^  We  find  the  parallel  term,  "house  of  Jahweh,"  applied 
to  this  sanctuary  in  Shiloh  ( i''  ^*  3^^)  another  name  not  used  of  the 
tabernacle.  This  structure  had  doors  (3^'')  and  doorposts  (i^)  terms 
which  are  never  used  of  the  flaps  of  a  tent.*  The  indications  point, 
therefore,  to  a  wooden  structure.  It  is  otherwise  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  be  said  that  "  Samuel  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
Jahweh,"  or  that  "  Eli  the  priest  was  sitting  upon  the  seat  by  the  door- 
post of  the  temple  of  Jahweh."* 

*  Nowack  makes  the  same  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  "  Ephraimite  Samuel 
sleeps  every  night  by  the  ark  of  Jahweh  in  the  sanctuary,"  Heb.  Arcfiaeologie^ 
II.  92. 

*  In  I  Sam.  2^2  we  find  the  term,  but  the  text  is  more  than  suspicious.  The 
clause  is  lacking  in  the  best  Mss.  of  the  LXX,  and  is  unknown  to  Josephus.  It 
is  rejected  by  Wellhausen  {Biicher  Samuelis^  in  ioc). 

*  n^l  means  a  "  door  of  wood  or  metal  moving  upon  hinges."  The  word 
rendered  "  door  "  of  a  tent  is  nnc,  literally  '*  opening." 

'  So  we  read  in  Judg.  I83^  "  So  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven  image  which 
he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh." 
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That  Shiloh  was  a  sacred  place  with  a  temple,  rather  than  the 
temporary  abiding- place  of  the  tabernacle,  appears  also  from  Jeremiah* 
In  7^  we  read :  **  Go  now  unto  my  place  which  is  in  Shiloh,  where  I 
placed  my  name  formerly,  and  see  what  I  have  done  to  it  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel "  (see  also  v,^*,  and  the  parallel 
expression  in  26^*),  Jerusalem  is  here  compared  to  Shiloh,  whuse 
sanctuary  did  not  save  it  from  destruction.'^ 

The  data  for  the  determination  of  the  character  of  this  temple  are 
quite  insufficient  fur  decisive  results.  But  there  are  certain  points 
which  we  can  determine*  There  is  no  probability  that  this  temple 
was  built  on  the  later  model  with  a  holy  of  holies  where  the  ark  was 
kept  That  the  people  should  take  the  ark  into  battle  shows  that 
they  had  no  idea  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  place  so  sacred  that  no  one 
but  the  high  priest  might  enter  it*  It  is  clear  further  that  Samuel 
and  Eli  were  sleeping  on  this  eventful  night  in  their  accustomed 
places/  and  that  those  places  were  not  in  tlie  same  room*"  If  Sam- 
uel slept  in  the  sanctuary  proper,  Eli^s  place  was  either  in  another 
chamber  of  the  temple,  or  in  another  building.^  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  temple  had  various  rooms  for  diHerent  purposes,  and 
the  whole  scene  described  with  such  graphic  details  finds  its  most 
natural  explanation  in  the  supposition  that  EU  and  his  minister  slept 
in  different  apartments  of  the  same  building.  If  this  is  true,  may  it 
not  be  that  Samuel  also  slept  in  a  chamber  of  the  temple  rather  than 
in  the  sanctuary  itself  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  clause  "where  the  ark  of  God  was'* 
does  not  define  the  place  where  Samuel  slept.  It  is  said  that  Sam- 
uel opened  the  doors  of  the  temple  in  the  morning,  which  could  have 
been  done  at  least  as  well  from  the  outside  as  from  the  inside,  the 
object  being  to  open  the  temple  for  the  visits  of  worshippers.  The 
term  htkai  would  cover  perfectly  well  the  whole  of  such  a  stnicture, 
though  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  this  word  is  generally  used  of  the 

*  It  is  Imc  that  we  are  tokl  in  Josh.  18*  that  "all  the  company  of  the  Israelites 
aKemhled  at  Sbilohi  &nd  set  up  there  the  tent  of  meeting  " ;  but  this  is  zl  late 
source  (P),  aofi  would  be  this  writet's  natural  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  sanctuary  at  Shiloh. 

^  **  Eli  was  lying  in  his  place  "  (3^) ;  "  and  Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  hia 
place  ^'(3«). 

*  Samuel  would  not  have  mistaken  the  voice  for  Hli^s  if  he  bad  been  in  the 
same  room.  We  read  that  Samuel ''  ran  unto  Eb  "  ( J^) ;  that  he  ''  got  up  and 
went  unto  Eli*'  (3^),  an  act  whkh  would  be  quite  unnecessary  if  Eli  were  in  the 
same  room.  In  the  morning  Samuel  weal  about  his  work^  avoiding  the  priest 
until  summoned  into  his  presence  (3^^^.        '  This  is  Stade's  view,  C  F/.  T.  p.  aoi. 
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main  body  or  nave  outside  the  holy  of  holies.  Moreover,  one  won- 
ders whether  sleeping  in  the  sanctuary  proper  would  not  have  been 
repugnant  even  to  the  people  of  SamuePs  time.  The  extreme  care 
which  the  later  priests  used  to  keep  men  out  of  the  holiest  parts  of 
the  temple,^"  may  indeed  be  a  late  notion ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
these  late  conceptions  are  often  but  the  full  development  of  the  ideas 
of  an  earlier  time.  Among  all  the  Semitic  peoples  there  was  great 
reverence  for  the  sanctuary." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  forcible 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  Samuel  slept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  many 
modern  scholars  hold."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  older  narrative  " 
of  Exodus  which  throws  much  light  on  this  obscure  situation.  The 
custom  of  Moses  in  repairing  to  the  tent  of  meeting  is  described  in 
detail,  the  passage  closing  with  these  words :  "But  his  (Moses*)  min- 
ister, Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  servant,  departed  not  from  the  tent " 
(33").  Joshua  was  minister  to  Moses  as  Samuel  was  to  Eli  (2"), 
the  same  term  being  used  in  each  case ;  Joshua  is  called  a  sen^ant, 
and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  Samuel  (2'*)."     The  statement 

1°  It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  holy  of  holies  was  a  growth,  for 
the  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  temple  is  less  marked  in  Ezckiel 
than  in  the  Priests'  Code. 

^1  1  know  of  but  one  parallel  in  Semitic  customs.  Herodotus  in  describing 
the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon  says  :  •*  Inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual 
size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its  side."  We  are  not  left  in  doubt 
about  the  purpose  of  this  couch :  "  Nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  of  nights  by  any- 
one but  a  single  native  woman,  who,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  priests  of  this  god, 
affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land."  ITie 
same  writer  tells  us  that  a  woman,  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  passes 
the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter  (Amon)  ;  and  that  at  Patara  in 
Lycia  the  priestess  who  delivers  the  oracles  is  shut  up  in  the  temple  every  night. 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  I.  pp.  l8i,  182. 

12  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC-.  p.  270  ;  Stade,  GVI.  I.  p.  201  ;  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch, 
II.  p.  92  ;  Reuss,  Das  altc  Testament,  in  he. ;  Wellhauscn,  History  of  Israel,  p.  39. 

1'  Generally  ascribed  to  E. 

1*  The  term  used  is  "1173,  which  may  mean  a  youth,  as  generally  rendered  in 
these  passages ;  but  the  term  is  also  appliefl  to  a  servant,  like  the  French  gar f on 
or  the  English  *  boy,'  especially  in  the  Southern  States  ;  see  I  Sam.  2''  "  the  ser- 
vant of  the  priest,"  ib.  25'*  of  the  servants  of  Nabal.  In  i^^  we  have  the  familiar 
expression  ^l  T2n^  rendered  in  our  versions, "  and  the  child  was  young."  Driver 
rightly  says  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  words  can  only  mean,  "  and  the  lad 
was  a  lad  "  ;  but  he  prefers  to  correct  the  text  by  changing  the  order,  and  adopt- 
ing a  hint  of  the  LXX,  reading  thus:  "  and  the  mother  of  the  lad  came  unto  Eli; 
and  the  lad  was  with  her."  Wellhauscn  reached  essentially  the  same  conclusion. 
If  the  Hebrew  text  is  correct,  the  passage  is  misplaced,  and  means  "  and  the  lad 
was  a  servant." 
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makes  it  plain  that  Joshua  remained  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  even 
sleeping  there,  and  that  he  acted  as  a  guard  or  warder.  Now  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  Samuel's  function  at  Shiloh  was  much  the 
same,  if  not  identical.**  Samuel  slept  in  the  temple  as  a  guard  or 
warder,  and  so  it  is  appropriately  said  that "  he  ministered  to  Jahweh  " 
or  literally  "served  the  face  of  J."  (2"  3^).  Eli  went  to  the  temple 
where  the  people  were  likely  to  come.  He  was  sitting  on  "  the  seat," 
the  regular  place  for  the  priest,  when  Hannah  came  into  the  temple 
to  pray  (i®). 

The  natural  place  for  Jahweh  to  appear  was  in  the  sanctuary,  not 
in  one  of  the  adjoining  chambers ;  so  we  read  that  "  Jahweh  came  in 
and  took  his  place  and  called  "  (3'°).  When  Eli  perceived  that  the 
Lord  was  calling  his  servant,  he  directed  him  to  go  back  to  his  place 
and  answer  when  he  was  called  again.  If  Samuel  had  slept  in  a 
chamber  distinct  from  the  sanctuary,  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
Eli  to  send  him  to  the  holy  place  supposing  that  Jahweh  was  calling 
for  him  to  come  into  his  presence. 

Finally,  the  term  used  in  Cod.  Vat,  (vaos)  means  "  the  sanctuary 
proper  " ;  the  editor  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  perceived  the  difficulty  and 
rendered  by  the  comprehensive  term  "  house."  It  was  certainly  the 
understanding  of  the  Greek  translators  that  Samuel  slept  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

1*  See  Wellhausen,  Hist,  Isr,  p.  39.  According  to  Josephus,  Antiq,  V.  10.  4, 
Samuel  was  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  vision. 
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The  Zekenim,  or  Council  of  Elders. 

DAVID   WERNER  AMRAM,   COUNSELLOR   AT  LAW. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  trace  the  history  of  the  most 
ancient  public  organization  known  to  us  through  Biblical  sources. 
The  council  of  elders  began  in  the  most  remote  period  of  the  history 
of  the  nomadic  Hebrews  as  a  tribal  council  of  the  heads  of  the  patri- 
archal families.  After  the  settlement  of  the  nomads  in  Palestine  the 
organization  of  the  elders  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  imposed 
by  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people,  and  the  town  or  village  council 
succeeded  the  tribal  council.  Its  functions  were  judicial  and  execu- 
tive. It  was  the  sole  authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  common 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  recognized  no  superior.  It  was  a 
purely  local  authority,  the  scope  of  its  activities  being  limited  by  the 
territorial  confines  of  the  community.  It  continued  to  exist,  with 
functions  more  or  less  modified,  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
state,  and  it  became  the  archetype  of  various  institutions  during  the 
regal  and  post-exilic  periods.  It  will  be  shown  herein  that  the  term 
**  elders,"  as  used  in  the  Bible,  has  no  uniform  signification.  The 
"elders  of  the  towns,"  the  "elders  of  the  king,"  the  "elders  of  the 
priests,"  the  "  elders  of  Israel,"  the  "  seventy  elders  "  of  Moses,  —  all 
these  are  bodies  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  but  generally 
confounded.  Finally,  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  that  the  Ecclesia 
Magna,  that  crux  historicomvi,  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
council  of  elders,  and  bears  some  definite  relation  to  the  council  of 
"  elders  of  Israel  "  and  the  "  seventy  "  of  Moses. 

In  the  primitive  Hebrew  nomadic  family  all  powers  were  vested  in 
the  patriarch,  whose  rule  was  absolute  and  extended  over  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  nomads  became 
agriculturists,  contiguity  with  other  families  developed  some  sort  of 
inter- familiar)'  custom,  which  modified  the  ancient  undisputed  sway 
of  the  patriarch.  Furthermore,  their  dwelling  together  developed 
common  interests  which  had  to  be  regulated  by  common  consent. 
Every  man  could  no  longer  do  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  for  his 
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right  was  limited  by  the  equal  right  of  odier  men  in  the  community* 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  personal  security  and  peaceable  possession 
of  property  are  more  easily  assured  to  him  who  respects  the  person 
and  property  of  others  ;  and  this  simple  doctrine  became  a  rule  of 
aciion,  enforceable  under  penalty  of  the  communal  displeasure.  Thus 
arose  early  customs  and  a  system  of  consuetudinary  taw. 

Authority  was  exercised  among  the  nomads  by  the  heads  of  the 
families  of  the  tribe;  and  when  these  settled  down  to  agricultural  iife> 
their  jealousy  of  their  ancient  rights  and  their  love  of  freedom  pre- 
vented the  rise  of  despots  among  them*  Whenever  the  necessities  of 
warfare  required  the  concentration  of  authority  in  one  hand,  the  com- 
munity chose  its  chief  and  conferred  power  uiK>n  him,  with  the 
condition  that  he  must  resign  his  authority  when  the  war  w*as  ended. 
By  the  term  *'  community  *'  we  do  not  mean  all  the  individuals,  but 
only  the  heads  of  the  families.  Each  family  was  a  corporation,  with 
the  patriarch  as  its  president,  who  sat  with  the  other  heads  of  the 
families^  and  formed  with  them  a  council  of  elders.  This  council  of 
elders  was  the  community.  It  was  composed  of  the  old  men,  the 
fathers,  and  not  necessarily  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  town,' 

The  councils  of  elders  formed  the  beginnings  of  lawfuj  public  au- 
thority* A  common  inheritance  of  legal  Ideas,  influenced  by  a  common 
environment,  produced  something  like  uniformity  in  the  customs  and 
laws  of  the  various  communities.  Upon  this  ancient  organization  of 
the  council  of  elders  was  established  the  system  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  administration  of  afllurs  which  prevailed  until  the  exile,  and  which 
has  continued  m  the  dispersion  down  to  our  own  times.  It  was  a 
system  of  case-law  built  ufx>n  a  foundation  of  custom. 

There  was  no  hmit  to  the  number  composing  the  council  of  elders, 
this  being  determined  entirely  by  the  size  of  the  community.  The 
number  seventy,  which  appears  several  times  in  the  Bible,  will  be 
shown  hereafter  to  have  no  ira[>ortance  in  this  respect,  and  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  number  of  the  council  of  elders 
Id  the  regal  and  pre-regal  days.' 

As  the  patriarch  represented  his  family  and  was  responsible  for  its 
actions,  so  the  council  of  elders  represented  the  community,  exercised 
all  the  communal  powers,  enforced  all  communal  rights,  and  was 
burdened  with  the  communal  responsibilities. 

When  the  kings  became  strong  and  enlightened  enough  to  interfere 

1  The  term  "  elder*'  corresponds  to paifrfamitins. 

s  I  be^lieve  that  ihc  number  seventy  had  a  dcfmite  relation  to  the  coaGtitution 
of  the  Ecdesia  Magna. 
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directly  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  communities  of  the  kingdom,  royal 
judges  and  sheriffs  (D'HlStTI  D^lOStT)  were  appointed;  and  these 
royal  officials,  exercising  authority  in  the  king's  name,  limited  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  councils  of  elders. 

After  the  captivity,  when  the  kingship  had  disappeared  in  the  ruins 
of  the  state,  the  council  of  elders  survived  and  became  the  archetype 
of  the  Ecclesia  Magna  and  the  Sanhedrin  of  the  last  chapters  of  Jewish 
history  in  Palestine. 

The  institution  of  the  elders  was  never  destroyed  ;  it  continued  as 
the  source  of  law  and  authority  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  latest.  It  formed  the  model  for  the  royal  councils,  and  seems  to 
have  influenced  the  organization  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  sanhedrial  authorities  as  the  legitimate  basis 
for  their  organization. 

Separation  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  is  a  late 
stage  in  civilization ;  but  although  no  such  separation  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  elders,  it  will  be  convenient  for  us  to  consider  their  func- 
tions separately  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  them. 

Legislation  was  foreign  to  the  councils  of  elders.  They  administered 
the  common  law  of  the  community.  In  course  of  time  old  law  was 
changed,  no  one  knew  how.  In  later  times  legislation  was  held 
responsible  for  the  changes,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  changes  were 
produced  by  minute  differences  in  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  particular  cases.  The  uninterrupted  interpretation  of  old  laws  in  a 
living  community  under  changing  conditions  of  hfe  in  the  course  of 
time  interpreted  them  out  of  existence. 

The  evidences  for  the  judicial  authority  of  the  elders  and  for  their 
method  of  administering  justice  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  cases  there  cited  all  show  how  the  common 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  elders  gradually  controlled,  and  eventually 
destroyed,  the  old  family  law  under  which  the  head  of  the  family  was 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  his  dependents  and  exercised  unlimited 
control  over  their  persons. 

Questions  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  human  life  soon  fell  under 
the  control  of  the  elders.  The  blood- feud  was  the  primitive  means 
of  doing  justice  during  the  time  when  family  law  prevailed;  the 
punishment  of  the  slayer  was  a  private  family  matter,  in  which  persons 
not  of  the  family  of  the  slayer  and  the  slain  had  no  interest.  The 
endless  chain  of  murders  which  it  entailed  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  peaceable  agricultural  community,  and  public  opinion  acting 
through  the  elders  sought  to  regulate  it. 
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Ancient  customs  are  not  abolished  ;  they  are  regulated  and  modi- 
fied by  common  law  until  they  finally  disappear,  or  survive  in  symbolic 
acts  or  formulae.    The  various  steps  in  the  history  of  the  punishment 

I  of  the  slayer  may  be  traced  as  follows :  Firsl^  it  was  a  private  matter 

.  afTecting  only  the  family  whose  representative  took  vengeance.  Then 
it  became  a  matter  cogntiable  by  the  community  in  which  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  council  of  elders  aided  in  discovering  and 
punishing  die  slayer.      Eventually,  upon   the  establishment  of  the 

l^ldngdom^  the  slayer  was  hunted  down  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  final  stage,  in  which  the  crime  is  international  in  character, 
has  been  reached  only  in  modern  times,  when  extradition  has  sup- 
planted sanctuary. 

The  first  step  in  the  regulation  of  the  blood- feud  was  to  determine 
the  guilt  of  the  slayer,  to  protect  him  if  innocent,  and  to  allow  the 
avenger  to  kill  him  if  guilty,' 

In  the  account  of  the  procedure  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Josh,  lo^'*) 
the  murderer  is  not  admitted  to  the  city  of  refuge  until  the  elders  of 

I  that  city  have  heard  his  case  d  parte ^  and  if  in  their  opinion  a  prima 
fade  case  of  innocence  is  made  out,  be  is  adiuitted  and  guarded  until 
the  elders  of  the  town  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  have  tried 
him.  Upon  the  application  of  the  elders  of  his  own  town  the  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  deliver  him  for  trial  and  punishment.  This 
shows  the  inOuence  of  the  national  idea  among  the  Hebrews,  for  the 
elders  of  one  community  recognize  principles  of  comity  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  elders  of  other  communities. 

In  case  the  murdered  man  was  found  in  the  open  field,  the  elders 
of  the  surrounding  towns  joined  in  an  investigation,  and  if  they  were 
unable  to  discover  the  tnurderer,  they  asctfrtained  the  nearest  town 
by  actual  measurement,  upon  the  theory  that  this  would  give  the 
territorial  limit  within  which  the  murder  took  place.     This  having 

'been  ascertained,  all  the  elders  of  this  town  joined  in  a  ceremony  of 
expiation  (DeuL  21*^),  Blood  was  shed  for  blood,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  crime  was  warded  off  by  a  solemn  declaration  of 
innocence,* 


*  The  private  nature  of  the  trime  is  still  recognized,  for  the  tkyet  is  handed 
over  to  the  avcftgcT  to  be  killed  (Deut,  19^^-^).  He  was  not  atoned  by  the 
whole  com m unity  as  in  other  caae», 

*  It  la  probable  tbat  when  Ibe  dead  man  was  found  within  the  lltnitx  of  th« 
town  the  cldcra  of  that  town  performed  the  ceremony  of  expiation,  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  hcing^  of  coursej  omitted.  This  ceremony  of  expiation  bears  the 
markt  of  great  antiquity,  and  when  the  Deuteronomic  Code  waa  framed  was  still 
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In  the  case  of  the  rebelliotis  son  we  have  a  pertinent  illustratioti 
of  the  interference  of  common  law  with  the  ancient  absolute  right  of 
the  palriatch  over  his  own  (Deiil,  ai^*'^^).  The  right  of  the  father  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  on  his  son  is  at  an  end,  for  the  matter  has 
become  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elders.  The  son  is  now 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  community  for  certain  purposes,  and 
not  merely  as  a  member  of  his  father*s  family.  He  must  be  brought 
to  the  town  gate  for  trial,  and  it  is  the  sentence  of  the  elders  that 
condemns  him  to  death  and  the  hand  of  the  people  that  kills  him* 
There  is  no  mention  here  of  any  '* judges*'  or  "priests"  or  other 
authorities ;  none  but  the  elders  of  the  town  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
case ;  the  record  does  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
authorities. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  slanderer,  the  elders  are  the  only 
authorities  known  to  the  record  (Deut.  22^^^^).  This  is  also  a 
family  matter  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  family  law  and  made  a 
^wdTi/- public  matter  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  elders*  They 
try  the  case  ;  fine  the  slanderer,  if  his  charge  is  unfounded ;  and  if 
the  woman  is  guilty,  condemn  her  to  death. 

In  all  of  the  cases  thus  far  cited  the  elders  have  interfered  with  the 
family  law  when  hum^in  life  is  involved  in  the  issue.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  branch  of  the  law  they  interfered  more  readily  because 
of  the  important  consequences  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the 
community. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  their  action  in  civil  matters^  When 
the  case  of  the  nS^ITTt  came  before  them  (Deut,  25^^*^),  they  sum- 
moned the  brother-in-law  to  perform  his  duty  toward  the  widow, 

in  force.  Since  the  kingdom  wm  at  that  lime  UFetl  organizedt  royal  judges  sat 
along  with  ihe  eldtrs  in  all  the  towns  for  the  trial  of  caasea.  Hence  the  atklition 
of  the  words  "and  I  hy  judges"  in  Dent.  21^,  That  these  judges  arc  the  royal 
judgei  acema  to  have  been  preserved  i>y  a  Rabbinical  traditiun,  in  Talmud  BaUi^ 
SdnAedrirt,  14  d :  T-pl  (Deut.  212),  ..  ^"BBICn  7:pT  '»n  '^  "IG'R  SpiT  p  ITT^'tK  n 

"  p»  TBD'  tiDcas  i^D  "  rnn  t^id  :  b^ni  |.-ot  ^^e  m  x^^^^  p^rxD  it 
(Deut.  i7»)  *'&fiTrn  '?iei  crbn  cz.-rsn  Sk  hksi  "  rns"!  b^^l  inr(Prov-  29*): 

i.f.  Rabbi  EHezer  l>eii  Jacob  aays  i  "  Then  thy  ehkra  and  thy  judges  shaU  come 
forth"  (Deut.  21*).  The  elders  arc  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  jud^^es  are  the  king 
mnd  the  high  priest.  The  king,  as  it  is  written:  **nie  king  by  judgment  estab- 
lishcth  the  land"  (Prov*  29*).  The  high  priest,  as  it  is  wriUen:  "And  thou  shalt 
come  unto  the  priests,  the  i,eviteSt  and  unto  the  judge  "  (D*;?ut*  17^).  This  tradi- 
tion seems  lu  have  preserved  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  the 
ih^pkfftm  and  of  the  high  prie«tj  and  of  the  antiquity  of  the  council  of  cldcri,  the 
"Sanhedriti." 
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and  in  their  presence  the  penalty  for  refusal  was  indicted  upoo 
him/ 

The  elders  being  strictly  local  functionaries,  their  executive  duties 
were  primarily  connected  with  matters  of  merely  local  interest,  sucb 
as  the  regnlation  of  landmarks  and  boundary  lines,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  attestation  of  formal  acts.  No  important  matters  involv- 
ing title  or  possession  of  property  were  concluded  without  their  pres- 
ence ;  they  vvere  the  official  witnesses.  They  preserved  the  traditions 
of  the  people  (Deut.  32'  Joel  i').  They  were  the  Uving  storehouses 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  of  the  common  law  of  their  communities, 
and  by  a  fiction  similar  to  that  known  to  English  law  they  carried  all 
the  law  in  their  breast,  drawing  in  all  cases  upon  a  theoretically 
inexhaustible  stock  of  precedents  and  decisions.  They  knew  the 
judgment  (job  32*),  their  age  and  great  experience  gave  them  wis- 
dom (Ps,  119*™)  and  entided  them  to  special  honor  (Lev.  19"^').* 

The  elders  sit  at  their  official  place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  community*  It  may  be  presumed 
that  they  had  regular  meeting  days,  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  within  reach  of  any  one  requiring 
their  attendance.  When  fioaz  redeemed  the  inheritance  of  Eli  me- 
lech,  it  had  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  at  the  gate.  The 
account  of  this  legal  ceremony  (Ruth  4^"^')  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  the  elders  was  indefinite  and  that  a  quorum  might 

*  Another  link  in  the  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  "  elders  '*  m  compared 
irtth  the  "judges"  tnay  b«  cited  —  the  **  matter  of  controversy  "  treated  of  in  the 
Ijcginiiing  of  the  twenty -fifth  chapter  of  DeuleroDomy  immediately  before  the 
e^se  of  the  Ttrhn.  In  that  record  the  skppH^t  is  the  sole  judge »  atid  he  directs 
the  infliction  of  forty  stripes  &s  a  punishment.  iTie  late  mstitullon  of  the  sh<h 
phiiim  is  atte&ted  by  Deut,  16^*,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  any  record  of  the 
establishment  of  councils  of  ekiers;  tbey  existed  from  time  smmemoriaL  It  is 
fair  to  argue  also  that  the  ceremony  of  n^rbn  is  a  much  older  institution  than  the 
punishment  by  forty  stripes.  The  former  is  connected  with  the  elders  and  the 
latter  with  the  royal  judges.  Indeed  the  inflieiion  of  punishment  with  the  rod  or 
lash  smacks  of  oriental  despot isnn  and  is  not  to  be  associated  with  the  free  life  in 
the  ancient  pre-tegal  days.  In  those  days  a  freeman  was  punished  by  the  kx 
iaiiams  or  by  a  fine,  and  only  slaves  were  beaten  (Ex.  21^') ;  but  when  the  king- 
abip  was  well  established,  the  relation  of  king  and  subject  became  that  of  master 
mnd  slave,  anrl  royal  justice  punished  the  subject  as  the  iDflster  punished  his  slave 
(f/  I  Sam,  m-^*), 

"  The  praise  of  the  virtuona  woman  is  not  complete  without  reference  to  the 
distinction  that  she  confers  on  her  husband  who  sits  with  the  elders  of  the  land 
(Prov*  3t^).  The  garments  which  she  has  made  for  him  make  him  weU  known 
in  the  gutes. 
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consist  of  ten  of  them.  The  people  who  were  standing  about  when  the 
formalities  were  concluded  were  likewise  called  upon  to  witness,  but  it 
seems  that  the  elders  in  attendance  who  had  been  specially  summoned 
were  the  official  witnesses,  the  others  being  merely  supplementary. 

As  the  official  heads  of  the  town  the  elders  of  Bethlehem  came 
forth  to  welcome  Samuel  (i  Sam*  i6*)-*  In  the  conduct  of  affairs 
with  other  communities  the  elders  were  the  representatives  of  their 
own  community.  We  have  seen  how^  the  elders  of  the  different  towns 
together  investigated  the  case  of  the  murdered  man  whose  slayer  is 
unknown.  The  elders  of  the  town  of  Gibe  on  sent  out  their  emissaries 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Joshua.  These  emissaries 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  elders  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  (sonatas 
p0ptilusque).  The  elders  were  the  government,  which  had  anthorked 
them  to  speak  for  it  and  the  community  which  they  represented 
(Josh.  9"). 

In  time  of  war  the  elders  retained  their  authority,  though  they 
usually  conferred  the  military  headship  on  some  man  of  distinguished 
prowess.  The  wars  of  the  pre -regal  days  in  Palestine  were  mostly 
petty  tribal  confficts  and  did  not  have  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
wars  under  the  kings.  Hence  in  the  early  days  we  do  not  find  that 
highly  organised  military  establishment  which  afterward  became  nec- 
essary. Often  the  elders  retained  charge  of  affairs  during  the  war 
and  apparently  did  not  elect  a  leaden  When  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
besieged  Jabesh  Gilead,  the  elders  of  the  tov\m  treated  with  him, 
secured  an  armisticej  and  sent  for  help  to  the  neighboring  Israel- 
itish  tribes  (i  Sam.  ii^). 

Gideon  on  his  return  from  his  successful  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munnah  punished  the  elders  of  the  town  of  Sukkoth.  It  seems  from 
the  whole  narrative  that  Gideon  considered  the  elders  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative and  responsible  heads  of  the  community,  and  it  was  be* 
cause  they  had  refused  to  help  him  that  he  took  his  revenge.*    The 

'^  inK"ipb  TITTI  means  *•  and  they  hastened  toward  him."  There  h  nothing 
in  the  story  to  warrant  the  transUtiun  *'  they  trembled/'  They  simply  greeted 
with  acclamairon  the  well-known  aeer  who  honordU  their  town  with  his  presence. 

*  In  Jndg^  S^**  it  M'a*  the  D^^  (v.")  who  refused  him  breads  and  Lhey  are 
later  on  called  the  n*20  TTSit  (v,*).  Thi*  term  h  properly  applicable  to  the 
riders,  lhey  were  fhi  men  of  the  town*  The  iarim  were  the  chief  men  of  the 
elders^  either  their  appointees  or  their  militar)'  officers.  The  number  here  is 
CBrioiis,  seventy  and  seven.  Were  there  seventy  elders  and  seven  sarim  /  The 
iarim  who  are  here  mentioned  may  have  been  the  chief  military  men,  who  were 
chosen  by  the  e!dcra,  and  who  after  the  wars  bad  retained  a  certain  preeminence 
which  may  have  become  hereditary* 
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erection  of  the  military  leader  is  shown  in  the  gase  of  Jephthah,  On 
being  invited  to  assume  the  headship  he  declined  to  accept  it  until 
he  had  the  official  assurance  that  after  the  war  he  would  not  have  to 
lay  down  his  office  but  would  remain  their  civil  ruler,  their  tTKIi 
To  this  the  elders  of  Gilead  agreed,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  idea  of  kingship  probably  originated  among  the  Hebrews.^ 

The  necessity  for  the  concentration  of  authoniy  in  time  of  danger 
Mras  no  doubt  taught  the  people  by  sore  experience.  An  illustration 
of  this  was  given  when  the  elders  of  Israel  suffered  an  ignominious 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ( i  Sam.  4'')  because  of  the  lack 
of  effective  military  organization.  It  was  experiences  hke  these  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  kingship.  Other  neighboring  nations  had  pre- 
ceded the  Hebrews  on  the  road  to  monarchy,  and  their  successes 
in  their  enterprises  must  have  strongly  contrasted  with  the  many 
reverses  of  Israel,  which  had  no  strong  hand  to  rule  and  to  guide  its 
military  affairs. 

The  choice  of  temporary  military  leaders  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  elders  of  the  towns  in  time  of  war.  When, 
however,  the  war  became  general,  and  especially  when  foreign  foes 
threatened  the  land,  the  selection  of  different  chieftains  by  the  vari- 
ous communities  naturally  weakened  them  and  produced  discord 
instead  of  union.  The  need  of  one  strong  leader  for  all  the  people 
brought  the  various  communities  of  Israel  into  closer  union  and  led 
to  the  election  of  a  king.  The  war  with  Sisera  proved  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  the  tribes  against  the  common  foe  without  a  strong  central 
power,  llius  danger,  acting  conjointly  with  other  influences,  led  to 
the  monarchy.  The  old  nomadic  separate ness  in  the  course  of  time 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  union  promoted  by  long  contiguity  of  settle- 
ment in  the  land,  and  intermarriage  led  to  the  breaking  do\ra  of  the 
ancient  tribal  boundaries.  The  times  now  called  for  the  right  man 
to  be  king.     With  Saul  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  dangers  of  the  kingship  were  not  un- 
known to  the  people,  and  that  the  old  deep  feeling  of  freedom  bred 
amid  the  wandering  life  of  the  nomads  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  one  man.  They  had  enough  examples  of  petty  chieftains  who 
had  arrogated  rights  and  powers  which  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  people  had  not  contemplated,  but  the  real  or  apparent  neces- 
sity of  the  times  overrode  all  such  considerations^  and  the  people 

^H  •  lo  Judg,  11*-^^  the  military  chieftain  ii  termed  the  J^i  he  is  also  the  *HP, 

^™      in  contfadistinction  to  the  Plt^,  whu  stems  to  have  been  the  civil  head. 
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chose  their  king.  "And  there  was  a  king  (elected)  in  Jeshurun, 
when  the  assembly  (D5  ^tTK*!)  met,  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  together  " 
(Deut.  33*).  Their  defeat  and  subjection  by  the  Philistines  united 
them,  and  at  their  meeting  at  Ramah,  having  taken  counsel  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  nation,  they  concluded  that  the  king  was  their 
only  hope  against  their  enemy.*^ 

Saul  had  proven  his  skill  and  valor  against  the  Ammonites  and 
perhaps  in  other  unrecorded  campaigns.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that, 
when  the  chief  men  of  the  land  gathered  to  choose  a  king,  they 
would  not  select  an  unknown  youth,  but  would  look  among  the 
approved  warriors  for  their  leader. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  David  was  chosen  by  the  elders  of  the 
various  towns  of  Judah  in  congress  assembled,  while  Ishbosheth,  the 
son  of  Saul,  was  hailed  king  by  the  rest  of  Israel.  Abner,  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  house  of  Saul,  conspired  against  Ishbosheth  and  addressed 
the  elders  of  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  toward  David 
(2  Sam.  3*^),  and  after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth  the  elders  of  Israel 
went  to  Hebron  and  chose  David  as  their  king  (2  Sam.  S*'')." 

The  establishment  of  the  monarchy  did  not  change  the  status  of 

10  The  reason  given  in  i  Sam.  8^-^  is  entirely  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
election  of  the  king.  The  existence  of  twp  corrupt  judges  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  could  never  have  been  the  leading  motive  for  the  election  of  a  king  over 
all  Israel  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Verse  *  suggests  the  truer  reason : 
"  Give  us  a  king  to  rule  us  like  the  other  nations,"  a  strong  man  to  rid  us  of  our 
foes  and  to  establish  order  in  the  land.  The  "  elders  of  Israel,"  who  are  men- 
tiDned  in  v.*  as  the  active  parties,  are  in  v.^^  referred  to  as  the  Cr,  like  the 
"pnxn  CV  "  in  Gen.  23'^,  where  only  the  council  of  the  Ilittites  is  meant.  The 
elders  were  ///^  people,  the  people  of  Israel  as  they  are  called  in  I  Sam.  8^. 
The  reference  to  the  sons  of  Samuel,  whose  corruption  is  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  the  election  of  the  king,  might  have  been  written  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
kings.  When  the  kingship  had  been  firmly  established  and  the  king  began  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  appointed  judges  to  sit  in  the 
towns  with  the  elders.  The  uniform  administration  of  the  law  and  the  supplant- 
ing of  the  local  courts  by  his  appointees  would  add  to  his  might  and  renown. 
May  not  this  tradition  of  the  corrupt  sons  of  Samuel  have  been  used  by  the  later 
kings  to  oust  the  elders  and  to  substitute  their  own  judges?  The  plea  that  the 
elders  were  corrupt  would,  if  found  true  in  a  few  cases,  ser\'e  as  an  ample  excuse 
for  a  general  reform  of  the  whole  S)'stcm  of  administering  justice  in  the  kingdom. 

1^  The  passage  in  Deut.  33^  will  again  be  recalled.  All  the  tribes  of  Israel 
went  to  Hebron  to  David,  and  there  the  ciders  (probably  it  was  they  who  consti- 
tuted the  CV  *CK"1)  elected  David  their  king.  He  then  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  them  before  they  anointed  him,  probably  fixing  the  limitations  of  his  sover- 
eignty and  his  relations  with  the  ancient  authorities  of  the  land  who  had  chosen 
him. 
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councils  of  elders  in  ihe  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  busi^ 
ness  of  the  king  to  wage  war^  build  fortresses  and  palaces^  raise  taxes 
for  these  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  funds 
with  which  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  peace.  All  other  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  conducted  as  before  by  the  local  authorities.  There 
were  no  laws  made  for  the  kingdom  other  than  the  laws  governing 
the  organization  of  the  troops^  nor  difl  the  kings  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  communities  in  their  king- 
dom. It  is  a  remarkable  fict  that  no  king  except  David  is  recorded 
to  have  made  laws,  aiid  it  is  only  when  we  consider  that  the  king  was 
the  war-lord  that  we  can  understand  this  fact.  Davtd  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  one  law,  regulating  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  war,  and  this  before  he  became  king  (i  Sam,  30^^).  Beyond  ihe 
occasional  visit  of  the  tax  gatherers  and  the  recruiting  officers,  the 
people  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdom  hardly  felt  any 
change  in  their  affairs  after  the  monarchy  had  been  established. 
Their  councils  of  elders  continued  to  administer  t  lie  it  laws  and  to 
regulate  their  afHiirs.  Of  course  they  now  had  an  appeal  to  the  king ; 
not  that  there  was  any  legal  process  of  appeal,  but  that  the  king's 
power  was  great  enotigh  to  interfere  occasionally  with  the  decisions 
of  the  elders,  ■■  In  his  own  city  the  king  was  the  overlord  and  per- 
sonally sat  in  judgment.  In  Num.  23*"^  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Mid- 
fan  go  out  as  the  king's  emissaries. 

Saul  recognized  the  importance  of  the  elders  when  he  begged 
Samuel  to  show  him  honor  before  the  ciders  of  his  people  (i  Sam* 
J5*)»  '»  ^'  ^^^  elders  of  Benjamin,  or  perhaps  the  elders  of  his  town. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  there  were  elders  of  the  tribes  organized  like 
the  elders  of  the  towns.  On  important  occasions  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  may  have  acted  conjointly,  but  they  did  not  form  an  organiza- 
tion hke  the  town  elders.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  elders  of  the 
tribes  were  merely  the  town  elders  gathered  for  some  special  purpose 
and  for  a  time  acting  together.  When  David  sends  of  the  spoils  of 
war  to  the  elders  of  Judah,  the  explanation  is  immediately  made  that 
these  are  the  elders  of  the  various  towns  enumerated  in  the  text  and 
the  elders  of  all  the  places  where  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to 
go  (t  Sam,  30^^^;  see  also  2  Sam.  19^^''')* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  rulers  of  the  northern  kingdom  ever 
attempted  to  do  away  with  the  administration  of  the  elders  in  their 
respective  communities.     We  have  no  record  of  any  general  system 

^  See  the  case  of  the  woman  ofTekoah  (2  Sam.  14^^). 
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of  legal  procedure  such  as  is  recorded  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah*  As 
late  as  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  trial  of  cases  was  Jeft  to  the  local  tribu- 
nalSj  the  elders;  witness  the  trial  of  Naboth  (i  Kings  21^).  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  the  elders  were  intimidated  by  the  king:*s  power, 
but  their  right  to  act  as  judges  seems  not  to  be  questiorved* 

In  a  similar  manner  Jehu  terrorized  the  elders  of  Samaria,  and 
while  ostensibly  inviting  them  to  choose  a  king  from  among  the  sons 
of  Ahab,  really  compelled  them  to  elect  him  king  after  having  killed 
the  sons  of  Ahab  {2  Kings  10^'^  *)p*'^ 

In  the  southern  kingdom  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  law  is 
ascribed  by  a  late  chronicler  to  King  Jehosbaphal  (2  Chron,  19^), 
The  system  there  outUned  has  marked  resemblance  to  the  system  of 
organization  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  16^**'^  17**^).  The 
sh&/fhe(im  appointed  by  the  kings  sat  with  the  elders,  but  the  records 
give  no  positive  indication  how  far  they  interfered  with  the  authority 
of  the  elders.  In  Isaiah *s  lime^  at  least  one  hundred  years  after 
Jehoshaphat,  the  elders  were  still  the  responsible  heads  of  the  com- 
munity  (Is.  3"  *4^)f  and  when  King  Josiah,  only  one  generation 
before  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  promulgated  the  new  law 
found  in  the  templej  he  smumoned  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  towns  of  Judah  as  the  representatives  of  their  communities 
(2  Kings  23^  2  Chron.  34^)*  The  trial  of  Jeremiah  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  very  end  of  the  monarchy 
(Jer-  26^*^).  The  trial  took  place  in  the  capital,  where  the  king 
could  freely  assert  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  and  where,  according 
to  the  report  of  this  trial,  it  seems  that  the  elders  had  been  entirely 
superseded  as  judges  by  the  king's  officers.  The  elders  are  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative,  but  only  as  bearing  testimony  in  Jeremiah's 
favor  by  citing  a  similar  case  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
King  Hezekiah, 

Mention  is  sometimes  made  in  the  narratives  of  the  time  of  the 
kings  of  a  body  called  the  7H*1C^  ^Jpt.  A  priori  we  should  say  that 
such  a  body  could  not  have  existed  at  that  lime.  In  the  pre-regal 
days^  when  the  tribes  were  but  lately  arrived  in  the  land  and  still  pre- 
served the  old  tribal  spirit,  and  later,  when  the  various  communities 
of  the  land  lived  without  a  king,  each  man  doing  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  such  an  organization  as  the  **  elders  of  Israel,"  by  its 
oaiiie  obviously  intended  to  be  a  body  representing  all  the  people, 

1'  During  ihe  siege  of  Samaria  the  eHers  of  that  city  sat  with  Elisha,  proljably 
cpnferring  with  him  canceniing  the  a^ain  of  the  city  or  receiving  a  diviDC  oracle. 
Or  w&s  Elbha  in  Dotban? 
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was  mansfesily  impossible*    When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  for  this 

organization  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  find  that  the  term  is  used 

to   denominate    tem]>omry  am!    extraordinary   assemblages   of  the 

elders  of  the  different  towns,  as  when  Ahab  summoned  the  elders  of 

his  kingdom  to  meet  and  confer  with  him  concerning  the  invasion  of 

the  kingdom  by  Benhadad  (1  Kings  ao'"*)*     It  is  thus  used  by  the 

^^  chronicler  when  he   speaks   of  the   elders  of  Israel  accompanying 

^fe  David  to  escort  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed  Edom  to  Jerusalem 

1^  (i  Chron,   15^),  and  of  their  presence  at  the  dedication  of  the 

^  temp!e  by  King  Solomon  (2  Chron,  5""*)." 

^B      The  use  of  the  term  "  elders  of  Israel  **  in  connection  with  the 

^^  rebeiiion  of  Absalom  shosvs  quite  clearly  that  it  was  not  intended  to 

signify  a  body  of  the  elders  of  all  Israel.     Absalom  had  a  following 

consisting  of  only  a  small  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah^  (2  Sara. 

^B  The  ancient  and  honorable  title  of  '*  elders  "  was  adopted  by  the 
men  of  the  king's  household.  His  advisers  and  the  high  ofBcers 
forming  bis  court  and  attending  his  person  became  known  as  the 
"king's  ciders"  or  the  "elders  of  the  king's  house/'  These  func* 
tionaries,  who  came  into  existence  at  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  were 
merely  titular  elders,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  elders 
of  the  town  councils.  The  *]7&rf  n'*^  ^^p)  were  in  fact  a  higher 
order  of  servants,  somewhat  like  the  lords  who  attended  the  person 
of  the  feudal  sovereigUj  and  who  even  considered  their  offices,  usu- 
ally associated  with  inferiority  of  station,  a  mark  of  distinction.  Thus 
the  ksjig  had  his  butler  and  his  baker  and  his  chamberlains,  all  of 
whom  were  high  officials,  and  who,  though  occupying  menial  posi- 
tions in  the  king*s  house,  were  considered  noblemen  by  the  less 
favored  freemen.  These  were  the  elders  of  the  house.  Thus  Eli ezer 
was  the  eider  of  Abraham's  household  (Gen.  24^).  Pharaoh  had  his 
elders  of  the  house,  who  are  stated  to  be  his  servants  (Gen,  50')  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  elders  of  Egypt,  If  this  narrative  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  is  not  an  accurate  representation  of  conditions  in 

\  "  Sec  ako  i  Kings  S*^.  The  lute  nutborship  of  the  Book  of  Cbronides  may 
&ccoutit  for  this  term  "  elders  of  Israel/'  Written  after  the  exile »  when,  as  we 
shall  lee,  "  eMers  of  Urael "  was  the  title  of  the  eld  era  of  the  little  community 
that  had  been  reBlablished  upon  the  ruins  of  the  kingdomi  it  is  not  at  all  remark- 
able that  tbc  term  is  u*cd  of  the  elders  of  former  times»  who  to  the  writer  must 
have  appeared  as  a  body  similar  to  the  one  witb  \^hit:h  he  was  familiar.  In 
I  Chron*  21  '*  he  speaks  of  the  elders  who  were  with  David  at  the  threshing  floor 
of  Ornan  the  Jebusite.  These  may  be  understood  similarly,  or  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  elders  of  Jerusalem. 
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Egypt,  but  reflects  conditions  in  Palestine,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
important  for  our  argument.  It  shows  the  distinction  between  the 
titular  elders  of  the  king's  house  and  the  real  elders  of  the  land." 

David  and  Solomon  had  their  n^DH  ^3pl  who  were  their  intimate 
councillors,  and,  no  doubt,  the  other  kings  both  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah  had  similar  bodies  of  men  attached  to  their  persons  (2  Sam. 
12''  I  King^  12®'"  2  Chron.  10^*^).  The  officers  who  tried  Jeremiah 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  king's  house  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  case  (Jer.  26*°). 

We  find  the  term  "  elders  of  the  priests  '*  used  on  two  occasions. 
Is.  37*  (=  2  Kings  19*)  and  Jer.  19^  first  when  King  Hezekiah  sent  his 
officers  and  the  elders  of  the  priests  to  Isaiah  for  advice,  and  again, 
when  Jeremiah  took  the  elders  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people  to 
the  gate  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  to  them  the  fate  of  the  nation. 
It  must  be  presumed  that  the  priests  had  some  sort  of  organization, 
probably  framed  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  councils  of  elders.** 

After  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  and 
the  people  the  old  constitution  seems  to  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  old  landmarks  of  law,  religion,  and  society  seem  to  have  been 
swept  away.  But,  as  soon  as  the  exiles  had  established  themselves 
in  their  home  in  the  '^ golah^^  the  beginnings  of  organization  were 
made.  Monarchy  was  out  of  question,  there  could  be  no  regnum 
in  regnoy  and  a  king  without  land  and  without  kingdom  was  an 
impossibility.  The  priesthood  had  not  lost  its  importance,  yet 
without  a  temple  it  was  deprived  of  its  principal  field  of  activity. 
The  only  authorities  that  could  be  transplanted  without  losing  their 
strength  were  the  elders,  and  we  find  that  the  "  elders  of  Israel  **  in 
the  golah  were  the  heads  of  the  people.  It  is  the  elders  who  are 
spoken  of  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Lamentations,  and  in  the 
epistle  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles.  In  the  exile  the  people  were  the 
**  people  of  Israel,"  without  the  distinction  of  tribe  and  community 
that  may  have  existed  before,  and  their  chiefs  became  the  "  elders 
of  Israel."  It  is  probable  that  the  elders  of  Israel  as  a  governing 
body  first  came  into  existence  during  the  exile.  They  are  at  times 
referred  to  as  the  elders  of  Judah,  the  great  majority  of  the  exiles 
giving  the  name  of  their  old  kingdom  to  the  whole  community  in 

1*  In  Ps.  105^2  the  elders  are  mentioned  as  the  king's  advisers  whom  Joseph 
teaches  wisdom.     In  Job  i2''-2*  they  are  enumerated  among  the  notables. 

1*  The  above  references  by  no  means  prove  that  the  priests  copied  the  organ- 
ization of  the  elders;  in  their  organization,  as  in  other  bodies,  seniority  no  doubt 
conferred  certain  distinction  and  preeminence. 
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Babylonia,  Indeed,  a  prhn  it  would  be  expected  that  during  the 
period  of  seventy  years  and  more  of  exile,  when  the  people  were 
thrown  together  as  one  community,  the  old  barriers  that  locality  and 
tribal  descent  created  in  Palestine  would  be  swept  aw^ay.     The  peo- 

'  pie  must  have  become  conscious  that  they  were  one  nation,  sharing 
a  common  exile  and  looking  toward  a  common  future,  and  this  feel- 
ing must  have  united  them  as  nothing  el«e  could  have  done*  They 
were  ihen  no  longer  men  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Hebron,  or  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  men  of  Israel  or  men  of  Jiidah,  terms  which  began  lo  be 
used  interchangeably  and  soon  became  synonymous.  And,  of  course, 
the  change  of  name  of  the  people  would  change  the  title  of  the 
elders.  It  was  the  elders  of  Judah  who  were  in  consultation  with 
Ezekiel,  and  to  whom  he  related  his  vtsionp  and  it  was  seventy 
**  ciders  of  the  house  of  Israel  "  whom  be  saw  sacrificing  to  idols*^^ 

We  know  little  of  the  constitutron  of  the  council  of  elders  during 
the  exile.  The  sun'tving  members  of  the  nobility,  of  the  royal  family ^ 
and  of  the  chief  priestly  families  probably  were  among  the  leaders 

;  of  the  people,  and  with  other  leading  heads  of  families  formed  the 

'"elders  of  Israeh'*^^  In  the  Book  of  Lamentations  the  sarim^ 
priests,  and  elders  are  spoken  of  as  the  heads  of  the  community  \  the 
kingdom  is  no  more.  The  elders  no  longer  sit  at  the  gate  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  their  several  communities,  but  they  sit  on  the 

^  ground  in  mourning  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  hon* 
ored  neither  by  their  own  people  nor  by  the  invader,  and  finally  snc- 
oimb  to  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the  siege  (Lam.  5"  2'"  4^^  5"* 
jisj^  "The  law  has  perished  from  the  priest  and  counsel  from  the 
dders;*  ^* 

In  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah,  they  are  termed  Tr7MT\  ''3pt  and  with 
the  priests  and  prophets  formed  the  heads  of  the  community  in  exile 

"  In  E^Eck.  fiJ  11  la  9^  the  term  bwr^T  n*3  *5pT  \%  used  for  the  first  time. 
Jt  seems  to  be  a  term  inclading  the  notion  of  the  ciders  of  the  towns  and  the 
ciders  of  the  kmg.  Here  Israers  hotiae  is  Lhe  Lcrm  used.  Israel  as  a  theocratic 
iCommonweaUh  hsis  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  In  other  pa5sages  Kiekiel 
Ispemk^  of  the  elderi  as  ^inCT  *3pT  Ezek.  14*  20*-^^  and  he  refers  to  the  eiden 
of  Gebal  iti  Phoenicift  as  we  havt:  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  council  of 
elders  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Ezek.  27*}* 

^*  May  not  the  beginnings  of  the  Ecdesia  Magna  and  the  Sanhedrtn  have 
been  made  here  ?  IJkc  these  bodies,  the  various  orders  had  iheir  representation 
in  ihe  dhief  governing  body  of  the  exiles* 

^*  The  reference  to  the  elders  in  this  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  the  king's 
elders  are  meant,  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Jeremiah  iS'^  the  "  elder  "  becomes 
the  "  sage/* 
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(Jer,  29^).    Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  captivity  welded  the  people 

together,  and  how  otit  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  town  elders  was 
formed  the  body  known  as  the  "  elders  of  the  goiah  '*  and  then  the 
"elders  of  Jndah  "  or  the  "  elders  of  Israel*'  These  were  the  men 
who  afterward  returned  to  reconstruct  the  state,  and  they  carried 
back  into  Palestine  the  new  form  that  the  old  organisation  of  the 
elders  had  assumed*  It  was  the  archetype  of  the  great  governing 
bodies,  the  Ecciesia  Magna  and  the  Sanhedrin,  which  succeeded 
each  other  in  unbroken  succession. 

It  is  probably  true  that  among  those  who  remained  in  Palestine 
and  had  not  been  carried  into  captivity  the  old  form  of  local  govern- 
ment remained.  We  shall  find  traces  of  the  old  town  elders  after 
the  return,  but  the  practical  government  of  the  little  state  was  never 
henceforth  taken  from  the  "  elders  of  Israel  "  at  Jerusalem,  except 
through  royal  \jsur|>alion. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity  we  at  first  hear  little  of  the 
elders*  The  appointee  of  the  Persian  king  is  the  governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  priestly  organization  exercises  important 
influence  in  political  affairs.  After  reading  of  D**1D  and  D^35D  in 
the  narrative  of  fclzra  we  are  suddenly  reminded  of  the  elders.  The 
ciders  and  the  sanm  are  the  ones  who  have  issued  the  summons  to 
the  "sons  of  the  captivity"  to  gather  together  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra 
10*),  The  compactness  of  the  community  is  mdicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  could  be  summoned  and  could  assemble  within  three  days* 
The  elders  are  the  "  elders  of  Israel "  at  the  capital,  who  act  con- 
jointly with  the  sanm.  A  trace  of  the  old  town  elders  is  found  in 
the  14th  verse.  The  D'^Spi  and  the  D^'ISE^  of  each  town  are  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  capital.  The  latter  are  the  old  royal  judges 
who  survived  the  destruction  of  the  state  and  who  were  not  deported,^ 

If  the  prophecy  of  Joel  is  post-exilic,  we  have  in  it  important  evi- 
dence of  the  government  of  the  community.  It  speaks  of  priests 
and  elders  as  the  only  authorities.  The  prophet  addresses  the  elders 
as  the  heads  of  the  community  and  the  bearers  of  its  traditions,  and 
he  summons  them  to  the  house  of  God  to  pray  for  help  (Joel  1*"^  ^*),** 

**  The  sarim  who  were  sworn  by  Eira  ( 10*)  were  not  th<?  saHm  of  IsracJ  bttl 
of  the  priests  and  Lcvitcs;  the  rest  of  the  people  are  simply  rcferreil  to  Ai  "  aU 
Israel."  A»  it  is  manifestly  improbable  that  the  whole  pcuple  were  awi*m,  thi« 
may  be  taken  to  rcfcf  Lt>  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  as  the  beads  xti  the  community 
could  by  iheir  oathi  bind  their  constituents- 

^^  In  the  pas^ges  2'*  and  3*  the  term  "  tJders  '*  seem*  to  have  been  used  id  the 
»ei»e  of  old  men  and  not  in  its  tccbaical  legal  signification. 
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Were  these  elders  of  post-exilic  days  the  men  who  constituted  the 
Great  Synagogue  ?  Every  commDnity  requires  some  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  find  that  during  the  time  of  Ezra  the  elders  were  still 
,^moiig  the  governors  of  the  community,  and  it  is  probable  thai  the 
tenacity  of  this  old  institution  which  amid  many  destnictive  influ- 
ences preserved  it  in  former  days  carried  it  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  If  so,  why  not  under  the  name  of  n^ll^H  nD3D  ?  Was 
it  the  session  of  the  elders  referred  to  in  Psahn  107^?  Was  its  num- 
ber eventually  fixed  at  seventy  ?  These  are  questions  that  perhaps 
cannot  be  answered  with  certainty^  but  we  are  not  left  entirely  with- 
out evidence  on  the  subject 

W^e  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  several  references  to  the 
elders  in  the  Pentateuch  other  than  those  already  discussed.  These 
were  references  to  the  elders  of  the  towns,  and  not  the  elders  of  all 
Israel.  The  references  now  to  be  considered  are  to  the  "  elders  of  all 
Israel"  and  to  the  •* seventy  elders"  of  Moses.  What  do  we  know 
of  the  "  elders  of  all  Israel "  ?  Only  this,  —  that  at  certain  times,  in 
periods  of  great  danger  or  in  matters  of  public  importance,  the  elders 
of  the  different  communities  were  called  together  to  confer  concerning 
the  common  weal.  But  of  an  institution  regularly  organized  and  ex- 
isting at  all  times  we  have  had  no  evidence  until  we  considered  the 
period  of  the  exile.  Is  it  fair  to  argue  from  this  fact  that  the  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  containing  references  to  the  **  elders  of  all  Israel " 
cannot  have  been  pre- exilic  in  their  present  literary  form?  If  this  is 
not  assumed,  how  can  the  reference  to  the  "elders  of  Israel"  be 
accounted  for?  We  do  not  see  any  solution  except  the  theory  that 
this  institution  w^as  fully  organized  in  Egypt,  existed  in  the  desert,  and 
then  was  lost  upon  entering  Canaan.  For  such  a  theory  we  can  find 
10  evidence. 

The  writers  who  gave  us  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  present 
form  conceived  of  the  people  existing  under  one  head  and  organization 
in  a  compact  community  such  as  existed  in  post-exilic  times.  They 
have  projected  their  conception  into  the  distant  past,  thereby  assign- 
ing to  the  institution  an  antiquity  whif:h  it  by  no  means  enjoyed^  All 
the  references  in  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua,  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  considered^  can  he  understood  only  upon  this  theory.^ 

**  1  do  not  venture  to  enter  the  field  of  literary  criticism.  Its  paths  are  too 
devious  to  be  trodden  by  any  one  except  the  trained  philologist,  I  have  endeav- 
ored 10  build  up  my  ari^mcnt  from  a  study  of  the  mstitntion,  and  not  of  the 
literary  value  of  the  documents  in  wbich  the  references  to  it  appear^ 

**  In  Deut*  5**  the  eLders  are  mentioned  together  with  the  ro^skim  of  the  tribes. 
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In  all  the  passages  referred  to  in  note  ^,  and  in  other  passages  to  be 
referred  to  hereafter,  a  common  chnracteristic  is  the  lack  of  any  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  "  elders  of  Israel,"  They  are  introduced  with- 
out any  apparent  necessity,  and  they  do  nothing }  all  the  work  is  done 
by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  or  by  the  priests.  Is  this  because  the  leading 
figures  in  the  scene  are  of  such  magnitude  that  all  others  fall  into 
insignificance?  Then  why  did  the  writer  introduce  the  elders  in 
minor  parts  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  as  follows  ^ 
The  writer  had  a  mass  of  traditions  of  Moses  and  his  wondrous  deeds 
from  which  to  construct  his  narrative.  He  was  not  able  entirely  to 
throw  off  the  influence  of  the  conditions  of  his  own  times  in  which  die 
elders  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem  were  the  protagonists ;  hence  he  intro- 
duced the  elders  as  the  coadjutors  of  Moses  and  Joshua  ;  and  having 
mentioned  them  as  such,  was  content  to  follow  the  ancient  traditions 
which  naturally  ascribed  to  Moses  and  Joshua  the  greatest  part  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  the  elders  are  given  nothing  to  do  in 
the  narrative  seems  to  be  a  fair  reason  for  considering  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  narrative  as  fx  p&st  facto. 

When  Moses  commanded  the  law  to  be  inscribed  on  stones  the 
elders  are  said  to  have  joined  in  the  issuing  of  the  command  (TJeut. 
%i^)\  but  the  command  is  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  in  the 
following  verses  (Deut,  27^^^)  the  elders  are  ignored  entirely. 

On  another  occasion  Moses  calls  the  elders  of  the  tribes  and  the 
D^*1t2U  together  to  instruct  them  (Deut,  31^*);  and  to  the  priests 
and  to  all  the  elders  he  confided  the  law,  directing  them  to  instruct 
the  people  in  it  periodically  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  (Deat, 
31*^).  Such  gatherings  were  unknown  before  the  time  when  King 
Josiah  assembled  the  people  to  promulgate  the  new  law  found  in  the 
temple. 

Once  in  the  Priestly  Code  the  elders  are  mentioned  as  having 
received  a  law  concerning  sacrifices  (l^v.  9'),  Although  Moses  is 
said  to  have  called  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  the  elders  of  Israel  together 
for  this  purpose,  the  entire  charge  is  to  Aaron  alone,  A  very  remark* 
able  passage  prescribes  a  sin-offering  for  the  stn  of  the  entire  PTC. 
If  the  entire  7TTZ  sins,  the  SrFp  oflTers  a  sacrifice  and  the  elders  of 
the  m>  place  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrificial  animal  to 
make  atonement.  If  the  TTV^  is  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel, 
then  the  hT\p  is  a  body  of  its  selectmen,  and  the  elders  of  the  TTO 

If  there  were  any  tribal  official!  in  post-exilic  days.  It  must  have  been  as  survival* 
in  name,  not  in  fatt.  In  Deiit.  l<f  the  aaine  poLnl  arises.  See  ako  Joab.  23^,  24^ 
I4"t  Judg.  %\  Josh,  f,  V^  «, 
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seems  to  be  a  term  synonytiioos  with  TTTp.  At  any  rate,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  commtinity  organized  as  the  community  in  post-exilic 
times,  under  a  central  government,  with  a  highly  organized  priest- 
hood, and  a  body  of  selectmen  at  the  head  of  the  community  who 
make  expiation  for  its  wrongdoings,  even  as  the  elders  of  the  to^ns 
made  expiation  for  the  blood  shed  in  their  boundaries*-* 

III  the  story  of  the  Exodus  we  find  the  same  problem.  It  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  understand  what  part  the  elders  played  in  that  great  drama, 
God  tells  Moses  (Ex.  3^*^**)  to  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
and  go  with  them  before  Pharaoh  to  ask  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  Moses  and  Aaron  gather  the  elders  and  tell  them  all  that 
God  has  said  ( Ex,  4''),  and  then  the  elders  are  completely  forgotten 
and  Moses  and  Aaron  go  before  Pharaoh  without  them  (Ex.  5^). 
Afterward  they  are  instructed  in  the  manner  of  offering  the  Passover 
sacrifice  (Ex,  12^),  and  the  miracle  of  obtaining  water  from  the  rock 
is  performed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  ihem  (Ex*  i;^"^').  They 
take  part  in  the  holy  meal  with  Jethro  (Ex.  iS^),  but  immediately 
afterward  they  are  again  forgotten,  for  in  the  account  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  judicial  system  to  relieve  Moses  from  the  task  of  judging 
all  the  people,  we  find  no  reference  to  the  elders  j  and  yet  we  know 
that  they  were  the  ancient  judges  than  whom  none  were  more  legit- 
imate, Moses  does  not  so  recognize  them  nor  does  Jethro,  and  the 
latter  does  not  allude  to  them  when  advising  Moses  how  to  select 
his  associate  judges.  What  then  were  the  functions  of  the  **  elders 
of  Israel"  in  Moses'  time?  They  hiid  none  at  all,  for  they  were  a 
figment  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer  who  projected  back  into 
Moses*  time  an  institution  that  did  not  exist  until  after  the  exile.*' 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  number  of  the 
elders  except  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  where  there  appear  to  have 
been  seventy,  and  in  the  reference  to  the  elders  and  sanm  of  Suk* 
koth  who  together  were  seventy  and  seven.  In  all  the  other  refer* 
cnces  given  the  number  seventy  is  either  entirely  precluded  by  the 
context,  or  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  none  of  them  is  the 
number  seventy  requisite  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  In  the  refer- 
ence in  Ezekiel  there  is  no  fixed  institution  of  seventy  elders,  but 
m  er ely  a  re  fere  nee  to  se v  en  t  y  ^  f/ie  e  Ide  rs  of  I  s  rael .  I  n  Ex.  2  4*  ^  ^'^  "  " 
Moses  is  told  to  take  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu  and  seventy  &/  the 

"  Does  ihis  body  of  elders  of  ihe  rni?  reflect  the  Ecclesia  Magna?  See  Judg. 
21,  espcdaUy  v.**'.  Is  the  reference  in  Lev,  19*^  to  the  mcmbej  of  the  supTcine 
councilf  the  ELccleaLa  Magna^  ot  is  it  merely  an  injunction  to  honor  old  age? 

^  See  also  Ex.  19'  and  Num,  16^. 
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elders  of  Israel  and  go  up  with  them  to  God ;  this  is  done,  the  elders 
see  God  and  are  not  harmed.  These  elders  also  have  no  active 
functions ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Moses  goes  up  into  the  mountain 
to  get  the  two  tablets  of  stone,  he  appoints  Aaron  and  Hur  as  tempo- 
rary  heads  during  his  absence  and  directs  the  elders  to  refer  their 
business  to  them.  He  apparently  does  not  recognize  them  as  men 
in  authority. 

The  seventy  previously  referred  to  were  of  the  elders  but  were  not 
a  body  organized  with  seventy  as  their  fixed  number.  Here  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  idea  of  a  council  of  seventy  not  yet  definitely 
and  finally  formulated.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  account  of  the 
seventy  in  Num.  iii«->7.**-«>  ^g  are  at  once  struck  with  the  difference. 
Here  the  seventy  are  a  body  of  elders,  picked  men,  who  are  chosen 
by  God  to  act  with  Moses  and  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  his  work, 
and  perform  some  of  his  duties.  Of  Jethro's  system  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  this  passage ;  it  is  ignored  as  completely  as  the  elders  are 
ignored  in  it.  This  body  of  seventy  is  conceived  by  the  writer  to 
have  been  organized  as  a  fixed  number  with  great  solemnity,  and 
with  the  divine  spirit  specially  given  to  them  to  be  the  chief  men  of 
Israel  and  assume  the  burden  of  its  affairs. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  Ecclesia  Magna,  for  which  the  writer  thus 
finds  a  sacred  and  ancient  origin. 
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Notes  on  Acts  xiii.  9  and  on  Assumptio 
Mosis  ix. 

WALLACE  N.   STEARNS,   PH.D. 

OHIO  WBSLSYAN   UNIVERSITY. 

Acts  139:   SaOXof  U,  6  koX  IlaOXof. 

Ctesias  (ed.  Baehr),  p.  76,  §  48  :  /Sao-tXevet  *0x^>  '^^  ficrovo/iofcTat 
Aapciatb?. 

lb.,  §  49  :   fiaaiXexki  o&/  fiovo^  *^X°^>  ^  '^*"  Aapciato?. 

The  fragment  of  Ctesias  (fl.  400  B.C.)  in  which  this  example  of  the 
elliptical  o  xat  with  a  double  name  occurs^  is  preserved  by  Photius 
{Bid/,  LXXII.  pp.  106  ff.).  If  the  expression  stood  in  the  original,  this 
is  much  the  earliest  example  of  the  construction  known.  W.  Schmid, 
Z>er  Atticismus,  III.  338,  has  no  case  older  than  an  inscription  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.     See  also  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  pp.  181  ff. 

Assumption  of  Moses  9:  ''A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whose 
name  will  be  Tajro.** 

Is  not  the  basis  of  this  stor)'  the  history  of  Mattathias  as  given  in 
I  Mace.  2? 

1.  a)  MaTTa^ta?  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  HTintt.  Cf.  Ezra  10** 
(LXX  9«)  Neh.  8*  i  Chron.  9«> :    see  also  irT^nntt,  i  Chron.  is^*-^^ 

25'^  «. 

b)  iTjnDtt  is  derived  from  JTO :  Gesenius,  Lex,  s.v,,  and  Fuerst, 
Lex,  s,v, 

c)  In  LXX  the  verb  Taa-cia  occurs  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  jni     Cf,  i  Chron.  16*  ^ 

//)  The  original  of  the  book  was  probably  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
(see,  e.g,  Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses ,  pp.  xxxviii.  ff.). 

2.  The  speech  of  Taxo  reminds  one  of  the  parting  words  of 
Mattathias  (i  Mace.  2**^^): 

a)  It  is  a  time  of  oppression  and  suffering  :  cf,  9^*"'  with  i  Mace.  2**. 

b)  The  sons  are  exhorted  to  remember  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  : 
cf,  9*  with  I  Mace.  2"^*. 
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c)  Their  strength  comes  from  trust  in  and  obedience  to  God: 
c/,  9*  with  1  Mace.  2*\ 

3.  Seven  sons  are  mentioned.  This  directs  attention  to  2  Mace.  7. 
The  story  of  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons  is  here  confounded  with 
that  of  the  seven  brethren  and  their  mother. 

This  is  not  a  unique  phenomenon.  A  similar  instance  is  found  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  a  book  which  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
writings  as  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  Four  centuries  intervene 
between  the  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  date  of  the  events 
therein  described.  The  date  of  the  pollution  of  the  temple  is 
168  B.C.  The  Assumption  of  Moses  belongs  to  the  first  decade  of 
the  Christian  era.  And  these  were  troublous  times :  and  the  con- 
founding is  one  of  lesser  details. 

4.  The  attitude  of  Taxo  is  that  of  passive  submission  to  death 
(</.  I  Mace.  2^^) :  Mattathias  was  a  military  figure.  But  the 
Chasidim  accepted  the  advice  of  Mattathias  and  prepared  for  and 
waged  war,  i  Mace.  2*^^\  And  the  words  of  Taxo  in  9*  need  not 
necessarily  imply  a  refusal  to  fight  in  defence  of  life.  Taxo's  resolve 
\iras  to  die  rather  than  turn  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers  to  the 
worship  of  strange  gods.  And  if  the  point  of  passive  endurance  be 
insisted  upon,  we  may  point  again  to  i  Mace.  2^^'  and  reply  that  the 
author  has  simply  neglected  the  perspective  and  mixed  things  up. 
The  death  of  the  thousand  martyrs  roused  the  pious  Jew  and  made 
him  not  only  a  martyr  but  a  soldier- martyr.  It  was  when  religious 
liberty  was  in  a  measure  assured  and  the  war  became  a  struggle  for 
political  independence  that  the  Chasidim  withdrew  from  the  Macca- 
bean  standard. 
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Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levitic  Ritual* 


I- 


PitOF.    PAUL   HAUPT,    PH.D. 

JPHVS  HOPKINS   UKIVBN&ITV. 


IN  a  footnote  of  my  paper  on  **  The  Origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch," read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  in  New  York,  March  1894,'  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Hexateuchal  Priestly  Code  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  Baby- 
lonian institutions,  and  that  we  could  trace  the  Babylonian 
prototypes,  not  only  for  certain  Jewish  rites,  but  also  for 
sereral  technical  terms  of  the  Leritic  ceremonial ;  I  stated 
that  the  term  qorbdn  *gift*  or  *  offering '  was  a  Babylonian 
loan-word,'  and  that  the  euphemism  'clean  place'  for  'dump- 
ing ground/'  was  found  in  the  ctmeiform  incantations.*  My 
explanation  of  this  euphemistic*  term  was  adopted  by  Profes- 
sor Zimmem*  of  Breslau  in  the  iirst  part  of  his  Contributions  to 
the  Study  of  Babylonian  Religion^  which  contained  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  ^wr/i/'- series  of  incantations. 
The  second  part  of  this  valuable  work,  the  first  half  of  which 
was  issued  a  few  months  ago,  contains  a  number  of  cuneiform 
ritual  texts  for  three  classes  of  Babylonian  priests  :  barMi^ 
Mipe^  and  mmmare^  that  is,  diviners,  enchanters,  and   singers. 

*  N ot e  the  f o 1 1 o  wi  ng  abb revlat ioti  s  :  A  SAT.  ^  Pau  I  H a u  pt «  A kkadisch4 
umi  Sufmrijcht  KtiU€hnfiUj:te  (Leipzig,  1&81); — A  f^.^Auihorued  Version  \ 
— ^ir.  =  Fr*cdrich  DdiuESch,  >f ijy  r.  W^rtfrkuck  (Leipzig,  i8S6ff.)  ;— ^IT. 
^Friedrich  DeHt^sch,  Ajsyr,  Handw^rUrbuck  (Lti^zlg^  i8g6);— A^^  r.*  = 
Eberhard  Schrader,  Die  KiiHmchrifttn  und  das  Altt  Tiitatnint,  second  edi- 
tion (Giesscn,  i%hj)\—KB,-'E.  Scbrader,  ICfUin^chrifiikhe  BihUHkek,  vols. 
L-v.  (Berlin,  iSSg-gfi); — ^*==Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  The  Cunnform  Instrip^ 
Hms  of  Western  ^Ji^  (London ,  1861-91);— v^  I^itl  Re  vised  Version  \—SBOT. 
=Paal  Haupt.  The  Saered  Bo&ks  &f  the  Old  Testament^  criticaJ  edition  of  tbe 
Hebrew  Text,  printed  id  colors,  with  Notes  (Bahimorej  i893ff.)  and  new 
English  Translaiion,  witb  Explanatory  Note*  and  Pictorial  Illufitrations 
(New  York,  rSgS  C)  commgnly  known  as  Th^  Polyekr&me  Bi^le  f — ZA.— 
Z£itsekri/i  far  Aisyri<ftt?gie  (Munich,  i%Zt>f[.)\—ZAT^Zeits€hri/t  far  dii 
Atttesiamentikhe  Wiisenscha/t{G\^%^tn,  i38rff.). 
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The  specialty  of  the  bar^ii  was  hanispicy,  prognostication 
by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  slain  in  sacrifice,  abu%*e 
all  hepatoscopy,  divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  animals 
offered  on  the  altar  of  the  gods.  This  Bab3'lonian  practice  is 
alluded  to  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  containing  the  wild  ode  to  the  avenging 
sword  of  the  Chaldeans  :  "A  sword,  a  sword!  Sharpened  and 
polished!  Sharpened  to  slay!  Polished  to  flash  forth*  light- 
ning V*  ^/f.*"  We  read  there  in  v.  "  :  "  The  King  of  Babylon 
stands  at  the  fork  of  the  road^'  to  practice  divination  :  he 
shakes  the  arrows,  consuhs  the  tcraphim/'  inspects  the 
li%xr,^'  In  the  sixth  part  of  the  Cuneiform  Texts  from  Maby* 
Ionian  Tabids  €k.  in  the  British  Musetim  (London,  189S)  we 
have  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  ancient  Babylonian 
terra-cotta  model  of  the  liver  of  a  sheep,'*  divided  into  some 
fifty  squares  for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

Occasionally  the  Babylonian  kir^ii  resorted  to  other  meth- 
ods of  divination^  especially  hydro mancvj  including  cylico- 
mancy  and  lecanomancy,*'  divination  by  means  of  cups  or 
bowls  :  oil"  was  poured  in  a  cup''  filled  with  water  or  vice 
versa/*  when  the  oil  sank,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
re-ascended,  it  had  a  special  meaning  ;  also  when  it  remained 
compact,  or  divided  itself,  touched  the  cup  on  the  right  or 
left,  in  front  or  behind  etc.  Cf.  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  Gen. 
44' :  **  Why  have  ye  stolen  the  silver  cup?'*  Lo,  it  is  the  one 
out  of  which  my  master  drinks,  and  with  which  he  divines."" 
It  is  possible  that  the  Babylonian  bardii  were  authorized  to 
interpret  a!l  omens  including  auguries,  portents,  etc/* 

While  the  specialty  of  the  barUti  was  haruspicyj  above  all 
hepatoscopyj  the  Mipe^*  recited  Incantations  and  performed 
rites  of  atonement,  and  the  zammare**  sang  religious  hymns. 
The  ritual  tablets  for  the  singers  will  be  publislied  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  part  of  Professor  Zimmern's  work, 
which  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  this  yean  These  ritual 
texts  will  give  us  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of  Baby- 
lonian religion  than  do  the  cuneiform  hymns  and  incantations 
which  have  been  published  during  the  past  twenty- five  years. 
A  number  of  these  ritual  tablets  are  incidentally  referred  to 
in  Delit2S€h*s  Assyrian  dictionar}^ ;  but  to  the  majority  of 
Assyriologists  the  texts,  except  some  fragments  published  in 
the  second  volume   of   Rawl  in  son's  corpus  inscriptionum^  have 
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been  inaccessible.  In  his  interestitig  introduction  to  these 
ritual  texts  Professor  Zimmern  adopts  my  theory  that  there 
may  be  a  historical  connection  between  the  Babylonian  cult 
and  the  Levitic  ceremonial  as  described  in  the  Priestly  Code, 

The  Babylonian  hardti  formed  a  special  guild.  No  one  was 
admitted  who  was  not  of  priestly  descent,  of  legitimate 
birth,'*  clean-limbed,  without  any  defects  of  the  eyes,"*^  teeth," 
or  fingers.*'  A  member  of  the  guild  whose  stature  and  form 
was  not  perfect,"  or  who  was  suUering  from  a  contagious 
skin  disease,"  was  unfit  for  the  priestly  functions ;  he  was 
still  counted  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  craft,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  officiate  as  bari^^^  The  institution  of  the  tari^ti 
was  an  old  one  ;  they  are  mentioned  more  than  2,000  years 
B,  C.  under  the  reign  of  King  Hammurabi,  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Amraphel,'-  King  of  Shinar,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Just  as  the  Etruscan  harus- 
pices  were  supposed  to  have  received  their  knowledge  from 
Tages,  so  the  art  of  the  Babylonian  dardii  was  looked  upon  as 
a  special  revelation  of  Ea,"  and  the  origin  of  their  priesthood 
was  traced  to  the  ancient  mythical  king  of  Sippar,  Enmedur- 
anki,  w^ho  is  evidently  identical  with  the  seventh  primeval 
king  of  Berossus,  Evedoranchus  of  Pantibibia,"  and  also  wnth 
the  Biblical  Enoch,'*  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam,  in  the 
line  of  Seth.*' 

Bar^^  or  more  accurately  hdr^  (for  Mri*u]  is  the  participle 
of  ^iir4  *to  look,  inspect/  originally  *  to  discern/"  Professor 
Zimmern  thinks''  that  this  Babylonian  term  may  be  concealed 
in  the  obscure  D^DC^n  HDh  Is.  47"  (A^V///i  rOtl),  AV.  'the 
astrologers'  (margin,  *  viewers  of  the  heavens  ;'  MV.  margin, 

*  dividers  of  the  heavens'),  LXX.  ch  iS4?TpoAoyoi  toS  ovpavovy  Vulg. 
augures  emit.*''  This  passage  is  rather  doubtful,  but  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  we  have  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  diviners 
in  Is*  44**  and  in  Jer,  50'"  where  the  Received  Text  has  Dn3 

*  liars*  instead  of  DHa  *  diviners/ "     For  the   Hebrew  l^jp 

b'nrV  D*ODpi  0^2  n^nX  in  is,  44"  the  Vulg.  reads  irrita 
facie ns  sigfta  divinarum  et  arioios  in  furorefu  vertem  y*'  in  the 
same  w^ay  the  Vulgate  has  for  I'^NUl  DHSn  ^N  SlfT  ^  in  Jer. 
5o*\  Giadius  ad  divinos  ejus*^  qui  stulH  erunL  A  Shaf^ei  form  of 
the  root  13  is  found  in  Jud.  7^'  IDDO  HM  pj^TJ  yOBO  Wl 
mr\W^\  matt*  nXI  D1*7nn,  "when  Gideon  heard  the  account 
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of  the  dream  (and  its  interpretation)  he  bowed  in  adoration,** 
where  ll^tJ***  JHl^T  probably  represents  a  later  gloss. 

Before  the  Babylonian  ^ari^  rendered  a  decision  concerning 
the  advisability  of  an  act  to  be  undertaken  by  the  enquirer^ 
he  seated  himself  on  the  kusstdadn^ti^  the  seat  of  judg-ment*' 
His  principal  function  is  ^akdnu  Sa  dddni^  to  determine  the 
proper  time  for  an  undertaking,  and  Zimmern"  thinks  it  not 
impossible  that  the  Biblical  name  for  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation  (so  AVX  or  Tent  of  Meeting  (so  J?/'.),  or  Tent 
of  Revelation,**  Heb.  ^ir*^0  '/ntt,  niay  originally  have  denoted 
the  tent  where  the  proper  time  for  an  undertaking  was  deter- 
mined; both  TJ^IO  ^nd  Assyn  dddnu  go  back  to  the  same 
root/*  The  technical  term  for  a  favorable  answer  is  annu^ 
which  corresponds  to  Heb.  rUJf  *  to  answer,  to  respond^  to 
give  a  favorable  reply. '*^  Zimmern's  view  that  this  annu  is 
connected  with  the  Assyrian  demonstrative  pronoun  amn4 
*this*  «/".  HeK  T\1T))  seems  to  me  untenable. 

The  indication  of  the  divine  will  from  w^hich  an  oracle  is 
derived  is  termed  Urht^*^  and  I  showed  several  years  ago*'  that 
this  word  was  identical  with  Ethiopic  iemhirt  *  instruction '  as 
well  as  with  Heb.  H^iri,  while  Aram*  K-TinN  and  Ethiopic 
irU  corresponded  to  the  Assyrian  byform  of  teriu^  viz.  4riu. 

Both  4rtu  and  tertu  go  back  to  the  same  stem  *\t{K  =  "IHO  " 
Professor  Zimmern  adopts  my  view."  He  also  raises  the 
question  whether  the  Heb,  DHIK  in  0*301  D*11M  may  not  be 
connected  wnth  this  Assyr,  ^riu-=,t€rtu,  I  believe,  howeveFp 
with  Wellhausen  and  Schwally/*  that  OmX  must  be  com-  ^ 
bined  wnth  "JTK  'to  curse/  while  D*On  means  'blameless-  ■ 
ness,"  acquittal* ;  DHIN  represents  the  unfavorable,  condem- 
natory answer,  Assyr,  uliu^  and  D*Dfl  the  favorable,  acquitting 
answer,  Assyn  annu.^*  In  the  Greek  Bible  we  read  in  i  Sam, 
14*^,  after  Jonathan's  violation  of  Saurs  taboo :"  **Saul  said: 
O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  why  hast  Thou  not  responded  to  Thy 
servant  this  day  ?  If  the  guilt  be  in  me  or  in  my  son,  Jona- 
than, O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim  ;  but  if  thus  Thou 
say]  It  is  in  my  people  Israel,  give  Thummim."'*  Here 
Thummim  corresponds  to  Assyr.  annu^  the  favorable  answer  of 
the  deity,  and  Urim  to  the  unfavorable  answer,  Assyn  uUu^^^ 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  Heb.  n^N,  *  curse*:  Assyr. 
!*//»/«  means  *  bound,"' just  as  A^syr.  ardru  means  not  only 
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•  to  curse  *  but  also  *  to  bind  ';**  or' as  HeK  ^^1  denotes  both 

'association'  and  'enchantmenL' 

According  to  the  Priestly  Code  (Exod.  28"  Le%'.  8*)  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  kept  in  the  D3C*0  |^n.*''  *thc 
breastplate  of  judgmeni,'  that  is,  the  sacred  pouch  or  bag*' 
worn  on  the  breast  of  the  high*pricst.  The  '  sacred  pouch  of 
the  mystery  of  heaven  and  earth  '  (Assyr  iaMlia**  Sa  /irrM** 
Same  u  erpii'^)  plays  an  important  part  in  the  cuneiform  ritual 
texts;  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with  *lhe  tab- 
let of  the  great  gods.'  '* 

Following  Delitzsch**  and  Jensen,  Professor  Zimmern 
believes  that  the  Hebrew  term  Jin3  *  covenant '  is  identical 
with  the  Babylonian  birihi^  which  is  derived  from  the  same 
stem  as  bari^  'diviner*;  JIH^  seems  to  be  a  Babylonian  loan- 
word, just  as  n^lfl/'  and  the  original  meaning  of  ilHS  may 
have  been  *  oracle.*  When  Yah w eh  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  promising  to  his  descendants  the  whoJe  land  of 
Palestine  from  the  Stream  of  Mu9r"  to  the  Euphrates,  be  told 
him  to  take  a  heifer,*'  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram,  each  of  them 
three  years  old,  also  a  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon,  These 
were  to  be  divided  in  two,  except  the  birds/"  and  the  half  of 
each  placed  against  the  other/*  A  similar  ceremony  is  men- 
tioned in  the  so-called  Cuthean  Legend  of  Creation  :'*  before 
setting  out  on  his  campaign  the  king  enquires  of  the  gods ; 
fourteen  male  lambs  are  placed  in  two  rows  opposite  each 
other,"  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  intestines 
of  the  victims,  in  order  to  obtain  oracles"  concerning  the 
expedition. 

In  Lev.  24*  we  read  that  twelve  cakes  are  to  be  baked  of 
fine  flour  and  set  before  Yahweh,  in  two  piles,  upon  the  table 
of  pure  gold."  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  nowhere  stated'* 
that  this  *showbread'  was  unleavened,"  but  we  know  that 
according  to  the  later  custom  these  cakes  were  made  without 
leaven/'^  In  the  Babylonian  ritual  one/*  or  three,  or  six 
dozens"  of  show  breads  were  laid  before  the  deity,  and  it  is 
Xpressly  stated  that  these  cakes  are  to  be  unleavened,  Assyr. 
wmtqu;"^  in  fact,  mutqu  is  given  in  the  cuneiform  vocabularies** 
as  the  equivalent  of  akal  pdni  'showbread  '  Heb.  D'J3  DH^-^ 

According  to  Dcut.  rS*  the  offerer  had  to  give  "  the  sacri- 
ficcr  the  shoulder/'  the  jowls,  and  the  rennet*'  stomach,  i,  e. 
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the  fourth  or  digestive  stomach  of  a  ruminant^  the  abomasum^ 
not  the  omasum**  or  third  division  of  the  stomach.  The  ren- 
net stomach  was  a  favorite  dish  at  Athens.'*  Stomach  and 
head  are  still  the  butcher*s  fee  in  Arabia."  The  shoulder" 
probably  refers  to  the  right  shoulder**  (Assyr,  imiftu).  This 
Deuteronomic  regulation  is  at  variance  with  the  Priestly 
Code"  which  prescribes  the  brisket  and  the  right  thigh*^  as 
the  priest *s  due  at  a  sacrificial  meal. 

According  to  the  famous  stone  tablet*'  of  the  Babylonian 
King  Nabil-pal-iddin  {the  contemporary  of  King  Assur-nilgir- 
pal  of  Assyria,  B.C.  884-860)  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun^god  at  Sippar  were  entitled  to  the  loins,"  the  hide/*  the 
rump,'*  the  tendons/*  half*'  of  the  abdominal  viscera*'  as  well  ■ 
as  of  the  thoracic  viscera/*  two  of  the  legs,'*"  and  a  pot  of 
broth.'*"  In  the  cuneiform  ritual  texts  published  by  Professor 
Zimmern  the  imiiiti  or  *  right  hand'  {nJ*D*)  is  often  men- 
tioned."* This  can  hardly  mean  the  right  thigh,  as  Zimmern 
translates^  but  must  denote  the  right  shoulder/*  In  connec- 
tion with  the  imittti  we  often  find  xififd,  iume,  occasionally  with 
the  addition  of  st/gu.*^*  These  terms  have  not  been  explained 
by  Professor  ZimmerHj  nor  are  they  given  in  Delitzsch*s  dic- 
tionary ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  JcinfJ  (dual)''*  corresponds  to 
Heb.  0*^711  '  loins/  in  Biblical  Aramaic  KiprT  1  and  in  Syriac 

}^  J  whU^  Sume  and  st'/^u^''*  mean  *  roasted  meat'  and  'boiled 
meat '  respectively,  in  Arabic  45^^*^  |vi  and  iJjj^Xw-jff  jwA  (Heb, 
\  n*7S'"*  *ltS^3    and   *7C*3D  ltt'3)-      Assyr     ium/^'''    appears     in 

Syriac  as  )^"S  *  burnt-offering  *  or  *  sweet  smoke/     In  Ethiopic 
we  have  iamW^^^io  sacrifice,*  and  the  word  HES'  *  sheep,*"'  and 

.  even  '^0  'present,'"*  may  go  back  to  the  same  root      Si/gu 

I  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  stem  pbC*  which  means  not 

only  *to  cut  up,""  but  also  *to  boil/  "'  just  as  HDU  means  (in 
Hebrew)  *to  slaughter/  and  {in  Arabic)  *to  cook/ 

It  is  stated  repeatedly  in  the  cuneiform  ritual  texts  that  the 

^  sacrificial   animal  must   be   without   blemish    (Assyr    ^a/mu^ 

Arab,  aJL*)/"     In  another  passage  we  are  told  that  the  offer- 

*  ing  of  a  great  man  (Assyn  n^dij)  is  different  from  the  ofifering 

of  a  humble  man   {mt/UmuY^*  just  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of 

'  Leviticus;  "If  the  means  of  the  offerer  do  not  suffice  for  a 
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lamb,  he  may  bring  two  turtle  doves  or  two  young  pigeons ; 
and  if  this  be  too  much  for  him,  one  tenth  ephah  of  tiour.'*  '^' 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  second  half  of  Professor  Zim- 
mern*s  book,  which  will  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual 
texts  for  the  Babylonian  enchanters^  I  must  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing the  functions  of  the  d^ip^^  As  stated  above,  their 
specialty  was  incantation  and  expiation.  The  latter  is  called 
kuppuru  in  Assyrian,  which  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the 
technical  term    for  'atonement'  in  the  Priestly    Code,  *133* 

The  original  meaning  of  this  stem  seems  to  be  *to  wipe  off," 
not  *to  cover/  as  Albrecht  Ritschl  supposed  in  his  famous 
dogmatic  work  on  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Atpntment,^^^  RitschTs  knowledge  of  Semitic  was,  according 
to  Lagarde*s  Mitthcilungen^  somewhat  inadequate.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  government  appointed  Ritschl  official  Examiner 
In  Hebrew  proves  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  it.^^' 

In  one  of  the  ritual  tablets  for  the  enchanters  or  atoners  it 
is  stated  that  a  lamb  is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  the  blood  of  this  lamb  is  to  be  put  on  the  lintels, 
on  the  figures  flanking  the  entrances^  and  on  the  doorposts  at 
the  right  and  left  J*'' 

It  is  true  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  religious  rites  prac- 
ticed by  the  priests  remind  us  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  old 
lady  who  followed  a  bishop  around  and  was  confirmed  a 
number  of  times  because  she  had  found  it  good  for  rheuma- 
tism,"* Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  elaborate  priestly 
ritual  as  we  find  it  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  influenced  by  Baby- 
lonian institutions.  The  comparative  study  of  the  ante- 
islamic  religion  of  the  Arabs  undoubtedly  throws  much  light 
on  certain  forms  of  ancient  Israelitish  worship ;  but  if  we 
want  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  later  Jewish  ceremonial  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  cuneiform  ritual 
texts  of  the  A ssyro- Babylonians,**" 
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NOTES. 

*  See  Journal  &/ 1^  Amfrimm  OritHlai  Seciefy^  voL  ivi*  p<  dii, 

*  I  stated  that  more  than  thirteen  years  ago  in  Hdraka^  voh  liL  p»  109, 
note  5  ;  contrast  D]]lmai>n*Rysse['s  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus 
(Leipzig,  1897),  p.  438.  Note  Mark  7^'  :  itopfidif  b  l:(m  SQpov,  The  word  fpr* 
bdt$  is  not  derived  from  the  stem  q  at  Abu  *  to  approach/  but  from  kardbn  — 
*P3  Mo  bless'  {inr.  351");  <A  n313  s  Kgs.  5^^  The  p  in  )pn^ 
is  due  to  Ihe  inflLience  of  the  w-vowel  in  kurbdnu ;  £f.  below,  note  **,  For 
the  transposition  in  kard^u  —  h^rdku  compare  Ethiopic  mikra^r^kima 
{ZDMG.  xxiiiv.  759), 

*Lev.  V»  ai^  contrast  NOD  DIpD  ^e^.  14^1  *^ 
*4  R'  a«    14,  No.  a,  rev,  2. 

*  For  euphemisms  in    Semitic   €f,    the  Johns   Hopkini    Ccntrihuthns   u" 
Assyriology  and  Ci^mpa rati v<  Sfmitu  (7r J w^/^r,  edited  by  Fried  rich  Dclilzsch 
and  Paul  ilnupliBdiriige  sur  Asij^i^kgii),  vol.  iii.  p.  577,  11.  2O  IT.  and  Ihc 
introduction  to  Dr,  Karl  J,  Grimm's  thesis  on  Bupktmistie  Liturgical  Ap- 
pendixes in  the  Old  TVj^aJM^w/ (Baltimore,  1 900). 

*  Cf,  Pp,  cit.y  p.  33,  n.  4  J  p.  59,  ].  165;  DiUmaan-Ryssel,  ^x^«  und  L^v., 
p,  464,  Delitzsch  in  his  Assyr^  Handwiirttrbuck  {//IV,)  refers  for  aSru  r/lm 
*  clean  place*  to  his  great  As^j^.  H'l>rterhuck  {AW*)\  union una^lely  the 
fourth  part  of  this  thesayrus,  which  will  contain  the  article  ellu,  has  as  jet 
not  been  issued. 

""  Btriirdg£  sur  Kenntniss  der  bahyl&nisclun  Rffigion  (Leipzig,  1 896),  being 
vol*  xii.  of  the  AssyriQhgisihc  Bi^Iietkfk^  edited  by  Fried  rich  Delitzsch  and 
Paul  Haupt,  Cf,  h.  W.  King's  review  in  Tk^  American  Journal  isf  Semitic 
Litn^uages^  voK  xiii.   pp.  142  fll 

*  That  is,  *  burning'  (Cl^iS^),  referring  to  certain  symbolic  rites  in  connec- 
tion with  Ihe  incantations.     Another  series  of  incantations  is  called  maqM 

(cf.  j«.  a,"  saa  'p:^  d*?!?  tB'st  an^Di  in'pivD  nin*  lo'tr' 

[2^3K  see    Knut    L*    Tallquist^   Die   assyrisehe  Besckutiwttngsserie  Magl^ 
{Ada  Socitiaiis  Seieniiurum  J^ennicie^   Turn.  xx.  No.  6;   1894)  p,  a 3. 

*  Instead  of  p^3  iil^Tl^tl  I1?0^  °^  *^^  Received  Text  we  must  read, 
with  Corniil,  p*^3  ^pfH  Wti?  f  *^^  Pcshita  renders  p*l3jn  ;  the  Vul- 
gate, Hi  splendeat^  lim^tus  esl/  CornilTs  emendation  has  been  adopted  by 
Oreili,  Bertholei,  and  Toy. 

1"  See  Professor  Toy's  new  English  translation  of  Ezckiel  in  SBOT. 
(New  York,  1S99),  pp.  34  and  137,  and  his  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew 
text  (Baltimore,  iSqo),  p.  73,  11.  39  ff. 

*i  The  following  DO*nh  *JB^  t'KlD  '  at  the  head  of  the  two  roads  * 
in  the  Received  Text  is  a  gloss  on  the  preceding  *imn  DH  (Arab.  IgSjM 
mdfriqe;  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  ihe  part  of  the  lung  from  which  the  lobes 
of  the  lung  (HNH  *J1J<)  branch  off  is  called  QlK  'mother').  Cf,  the 
Latin  epithet  of  Hecate  ;  Trivia^  Greek  rp^'jdirtf. 
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**  For  D'flnn  *  probably  '  ancestra!  image/  see  H.  P,  Smiih  on  r  Sam> 
J9^.  Iti  the  glossary  appended  to  Kautzsch's  Ttxibihtt  (Freiburg  i.  B» 
1899)  Tiraphim  is  supposed  to  detioie  in  that  passage  an  image  of  Yahweh. 
The  plural  seems  to  be  amplificalive  ;  tf.  (he  references  in  Toy's  critical 
notes  on  Ezekiel,  p.  87,  1.  4. 

**  D^5^rra  "ip^"^  Dop  DDp^  ^mn  dk  bv  ^733  l^o  "»oy  *3 

^3^3  X\VC^  D*3nn3  '7K{1^-^'^"8^  Grotlus  lemarks  in  his  Anmki- 
ii&ms  in  Vetm  Testamtntum,  on  Ezek*  at'MHeb,  '*) :  AVr  duMiandum  puU 
quin  arUs  i/I^  a  Chahiats  ad  Zj'*/fl,r,  it  Lydis  ad  Httruu&s  venerint,  Dlod* 
Sic.  ii,  29  says  of  the  Chaldeans  ; — avr^jtotTO*  iT  ttn.  iro?J  kglI  fiavrnc^^  wotoh' 
fitvot  wptyppi^ii^  ^tpl  Tuv  ^€?^X6ifTun'f  xai  rm*  fih  Ka^apMoH,  ruv  Si  #MT/a^f ,  t^v  (T 
d^Xats  twttf  iTtifiiialg  an'orpoiraf  kqkOv  Ka*  T£?.ei£iaEi^  aya'&uv  wtipCiiTut  rropt^eiVi 
iuiFtifdav  (T  Ijfowffi  Kal  T^^  6ia  tqv  olijvi^  fiavTiKf/^,  ivmrvtutf  Te  Kot  repdTuP  i:^^y^ 
<reif  dito^ivovTOi.  oIk  uff6^^  Sk  notoiital  tiai  ra  Wipl  Ti/v  kpoffaofrittv  &npQC  ^Ti- 
Tifyx^ptiv  itofiiCovrt^.  Diodorus  speaks  only  of  hpotfKoTria  in  general,  and 
does  not  refer  esp^ciaHy  to  j^irarcffAoirm,  just  as  the  Vulgate  has  ex/a  {<m* 
fuiuiitoT  the  Hebrew  *7333  HNH  »  'while  the  LXX.  renders  ^aroGKowi^ 

^*  Not  a  human  Uver,  as  stated  in  Dr,  Budgets  prefatory  note  prefixed  to 
the  itolume  ;  r/.  Dr.  A,  Boissier's  in  i  ere  sting  AW^  j«r  nw  m&Humtni  ^hyto- 
mitn  se  rajp&rtani  i  V Extispidne  (Geneva,  iSgg)*  p.  3. 

**  i'^pdim tT£*o ,  t/ixTAimjitiYrt ta *  ktpiavofiav reia  ( or  ^iKavoffKOfria),  F ran z  D eJ  itz sch 
in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  fouj-th  edition^  p.  470*  writes  AtyKattopaiTda^ 
aod  ihis  mistake  is  reproduced  in  his  A^mrr  Commeniar  uhr  dU  Gfneiii 
(Leipzig,  18S7),  p*  483,  as  well  as  in  Strack's  commeniary  (MUncheHt  1894), 
p.  136.  FoT  AjdrcmanCia^  ff,  Pliny  xxxvii,  193:  AmstidtideiH  hydr&maniia 
duuni  €vo£ari  imaginei  deorum^  synoihitide  Uneri  nmbras  inftrorum  tvocatas^ 
tU,  Sirabo,  §762  says;  irapa  toi^  Dipffaif  ol  pAym  nal  vcKpopdhTu^  koI  in  01 
?,ey4^evot  AfjcaPO/idiTfif  Kal  idpoptdi'TEi^j  irapa  6^  rolj  'Aasvploi^  ol  XQ?.6aloi^  wapa 
6i  TOtf  Tu^CiOif  ol  Tvppnvtaol  OiutWiCK6rrot.  Totoito^  6i  u^  ^  kqio  Mcjffjpg  xai  (m  Sta- 

^*  Assyr.  htmnu. 

»^  Assyr,  j^iijK,  Aram,  p^  ^  Hfb.  ^^3, 

T 

*'  A$syr.  tnc  mm  iamni  ittnadd, 

"f|D3n  ^*2J  Jit*  DriDiJ  tXf^\  so  we  must  supply,  with 
Kauiisch*s  TVjr/^i'^f/ (Freiburg  i.  B.,  iSgg)  following  LXX.,  ii-o  ri  tK^Jh^ri 
^ov  r^  K^viv  Tb  apyi^pol'i'.  The  words  might  be  omitted  if  they  were  spoken 
after  the  cup  had  been  found  in  Benjamin's  bag  ;  but  in  their  present  con- 
nection they  are  indispensable  ;  contrast  Ball  ad  U^r. 

«» Hek  13  ew  t'm  Kim  i3  ♦jin  nnn^'  isi^^  nr  Ht?n^ 

^^  The  Assyrian  name  for  astrologer  is  ^aM,  and  the  interpreter  of  dreams 
is  called  Sd'ilu.  According  to  Professor  Jastrow  at  the  Oriental  Congress 
held  at  Rome  in  Oct.,  iSgg,  in^n^KCH  ^"  '  ^^^-  ''''Js  a  denominative 
veib  derived  from  this  noun  Ji'iV«v  JTin^^  iH^n^NtJ^n  means,  accord- 
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ing  to  Professor  Jastrow,  *  I  have  dedicated  him  as  a  priest  to  Yahweh,' 
See  Bulletins  of  the  Congress^  No.  g,  p.  15,  and  the  present  number  of  this 
Journal,  p.  82  j^. 

**  The  stem  of  diipu  is  riJJ^  (so  Praetorius  in  Uteraturblait  far  orien- 
talise he  Philologie^  1884,  p.  i<)'j\cf  Siptu  (constT,  Sipat)  *  incantation ';  initial 
^  appears  in  Assyrian  as  H ;  see  my  Sumerisehe  Familiengesetze  (Leipzig, 
1879),  p.  48,  n.  3  ;  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Grammar^  §41  ;  Assyr,  Handwdrterbuch^ 
p.  247.  Heb.  D^fltS^N  e^^^-  ^'*  2^)  and  Aramaic  pfiJttfX  (Syr.  aShdfd 
or  d^fS)  are  Babylonian  loan-words. 

**  Assyr.  la  zeruSu  ellu^  not  *  noble'  as  Zimmem  {op,  cit,^  p.  87,  n.  6  ;  p. 
iig,  1.  30)  translates.  Cf  Lev.  21'"  and  Canon  Driver's  new  English 
translation  of  Leviticus  in  SBOT.^  p.  91. 

*^  Assyr.  zaqtu  end^  literally,  "  starrdugig*  that  is,  ^  siaardugig^  affected 
with  cataract  ;'  ef  English  *  to  stare,  star-blind,*  ete.  (Heb.  VJ*J^  iDp 
I  Kgs.  14*  ;  TVSD  VJJ71  I  Sam.  4"  ;  see  also  Professor  Macdonald's  note 
in  vol.  xiv.  of  this  Journal,  1895,  p.  57).  The  Vulgate  renders  the  Heb. 
1J*T^2    *!?!?3I1 »    'Lev,   21":  albuginem  habens  in  oculo ;  the  Peshita  has 

'of 

^qin  \  iSn  1*9590^ ;  ef.  Tob.  7>^.  LXX.  renders  in  Lev.  2\^  Trr/AAof  Toi>q 
6^'&a?.fioi<gf  which  means,  according  to  Hcsychrius,  fiadapb^  Kal  XeXtirtofiivo^ 
rovg  b<p^aXfiol>^.  Albugo  denotes  not  only  *  white  spot*  but  also  'white 
scales  ;'  Pliny  speaks  of  albugines  eapiiis.     In  Arabic,  *  cataract '  is  called 

^^rM  ^  ILaoIjo  *  whiteness  in  the  eye.'  For  /rSfl  cf  Wetzstein's 
remark  in  Delitzsch's  commentary  on  Isaiah,  4***  ed.,  p.  336,  n.  2.  The 
rendering  *  blear-eyed  *  (see  vol.  xvii  of  this  Journal,  p.  160  below)  is  very 
uncertain.  Zimmem  translates  zaqtu  end:  '  cross-eyed,'  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong. 

**  Assyr.  xepd^innd;  cf  Zimmem,  op.  cit.,  p.  97,  n.  C  ;  p.  119,  1.  31. 

*'  Assyr.  la  ubdnsu  nagpat;  Zimmem,  op.  cit.y  p.  97,  1.  5  ;  p.  119,  1.  31. 

*®  Assyr.  m  ina  qHmti  u  ifia  mindtisu  Id  luklulu  (Zimmern,  op.  cit.^  p.  119, 
1.  28).     We  must,  of  course,  read,  with  Jensen,  qHmtu  (Heb.  nOlrJ  ^  Sam. 

t6^,  Arab.  jueLi)  qdme  or  2ue«^  qaume^  Syr.  ]&».LoQ»-o)  instead  of  gattu 
(Delitzsch,  Handwdrterbuc/t^  p.  207^);  qdmtu  corresponds  to  HOlp*  ^bile 
mtndti  is  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  HJ^^Q  .     Mindti  is  the  plural  of  Heb.  T^Q 

*  species'  {cf,  njl-tDiH)!  it  has  no  connection  with  mtnu  {=minyu)  'num- 
ber,' Aram.  ?*JQ  ;  cf.  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society^  vol.  xiii.  p. 

ccxliii.  n.  14  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars^  Feb.  1889,  vol.  viii.  No. 
69,  p.  17**;  Beitr,  zur  Assyr.  i,  124  ;  contrast  Delitzsch.  Prolegomena {X'ev^z\g^ 
1886),  p.  143  ;  Handworterbuch^  p.  417*'. 

•*  Not  'leprosy,'  as  Zimmern  translates.  It  might  be  well  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  '  leprosy '  in  the  Bible  is  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of 
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skin  diseases  tncluding  psormsis^  seaMes^  and  lues  vtnereay  also  i^ucod^rma 
or  albinism  (Lev,  tj**),  tU,  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  various  features 
of  cujaaeous  affections  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus 
refer  lo  true  leprosy  {L^pra  Arabum  or  £UpAanfiarii  Gnri^irrum)/  cf,  Mr- 
Clifton  H,  Lev  y*s  abstract  of  my  lecture  on  "  Medical  and  Hygienic  Fea- 
tures of  the  Bible/*  in  Tht  Indcpfndeni^  New  York,  July  13,  1S99,  p,  igo?'; 
and  the  synopsis  of  my  paper  on  *^The  Sanitary  Basis  of  the  Mosaic 
Rilual  *'  in  the  BulUHns  &f  the  Twilfih  Oritntai  C^ngrtss  {Rome*  iBQg)^  No. 
13,  p-  7  ;  also  critical  notes  on  Numbers  6*'  in  SBOT, 

**  C/^  Zimmern,  *»/.  di.^  p»  119  below,  note  /and  Lev,  21",  6^*'*  ;  Num. 

'*  SecChejne-Black*s  Encychpadia  Bthlica ,  x.  v.  '  *  A  m  r  ap  h  el .  * ' 

**  Cf.  J  a  $  r  r  o  w ,  Re  Hgum  of  B^hyhnm  and  A  ssyria  (Boston,    1&9B),  p.  6a. 

*«  Bi«(56paj^fOf  rjc  Jlavrt^l^'kLiP  ;  r/,  Delitzsch,  Wo  la^  das  Faradies  (Leipzig;, 
1S81),  p,  149.  Sumerian  EH-me^ur-an-ki  was  pronounced  Evvtduranki, 
For  the  assimilation  of  the  n  to  the  following  m^  see  Haupt,  Die  akkad, 
SprarA^  (Berlin,  i&Ss),  p.  8  ;  and  for  the  change  of  m  and  t\  i&id.,  p,  6  ;  cf 
Zeitxtkrifi  ftir  Assyri&iogu,  vol,  ii  (1B87),  pp,  2G3,  265  ff.  and  Zimmern,  tfp, 
eit.,  p.  ii6,  note  a;  p.  119,  1.  23  i  see  also  Bloomfield's  paper  on  the  corre* 
lation  of  «'and  m  in  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  in  the  fou ma i c>f  fke  American 
Orimfa/ S^oefy,  vol.  xiij.  p.  xcvii. 

"Gen,  s^^**  Cf  H^upi,  ner  MUrtseAriftlttke  SintflumeHfkt  (L^^^ 
xig,  iBSi),  p,  28,  n.  28  ;  Alfred  Jeremias^  Itdudar*Mimrifd  (Leipzig,  1891), 
p.  37-  ^ 

■*  QC  Jude  14  r  iti^ouo^  dirS  "A6afi  *Ei'ti;r*  ^u/itil  sdbe  emna  Addm,  Enoch 
60";  ih'd.  93',  dm  s^f^i"*  mualmdM  baqaddmit  sanbaL  Cf  R.  H.  Charles's 
articles  on  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch,  in  Hastings's  DkHonary  ^f  the  Bihie^  and  G.  Beer's  new  translation 
of  the  book  in  Kautz&ch's  Apokryphen  und  Pseadepigraphen  del  Alten 
7Vjfa*»<w/j  (Freiburg  i.  B,,  1899)* 

*•  £/,  Heb,  p2  *  between'   and  HJO  1  nJIDn     'disc  rim  inalion,    dts- 

cemment,  insight/  Asayr.  ina  herihunu  means  '  beiwecn  them,  among 
them,  in  the  mtdsi  of  them  ;'  see  Eeiiriigc  %ur  Assyriohgie^  vol.  i.  p.  160,  n. 

**,    The  Assyrian  stem  i{*13  ^^  ^^3  *  ^^  discern/  must  be  connected  with 

the  Hebrew   stem  TI3.    ^-  K-   Ea^ek.    ao>*    D'Tlbil     DDO    ^nUDI 

T 

D*J/C'1Dm.  Targ.  B^")£3K1  'I  wDl  separate,  sever/  but  LXX,  iUy^iJ. 
Vulg.  eh^am,  Pesh.  U^o  {cf  the  passive  participle  Q*m")3  *  selected,* 
1  Chr.  7**  g'«    i6«;  fern.  tXTTf^  *  select,  choice/  Neh.  i^%     It  is  there* 

fore  not  necessary  to  read  In  i  Sam-  17",  with  Weir- Driver;  Klltel- 
KaulEsch,  Budde,  Ltthr,  H*  P,  Smith  {cf  Zimmern,  i?/,  n/.,  p.  90,  n.  6), 
\^n3  ^^^^  Targ.)  instead  of  the  received  ^*^3  C^*^  Thenitis^  Wellhausen, 

Siegfried-Slade,  GrStz),   following  LXX.   kKM^na^t^    Vulg,   eligiU,   Pesh. 

o^^^.  and  the  parallel  passages  r  Kgs.  iS"  Josh,  24^^  2  Sam.  34^',  For 
the  infinitive  D"!?*?    *^  E*^^^*  3^*   (Ges.-Kautzsch,   §67,   p)    LXX,    has 
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5Ti  imxpivtt  avroiic  (6  ^e6^},  Vulgate  uipraharei  t&i  {Deus)^  Pesh.  ^^-^\  Ir"*^? 
foUh  {cf.  Eu ringer  ad  l&c).     In  Ethiopic  ^"13  means  *  to  penetrate/ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  *irT3  >s  ^  secondary  developmeni  of  tbe  root 
^3 '  j^^'  ^*  ^m*  ^"  Deutn  32'^  and  J*l£3n*lD  ^^  Gen.  i^  mtist  be  con- 
nected with  Arabic  Os,  0*i)|  raffa,  ra/ra/a  (^  Jul^Ll^  iuw^j)  *  to 
expand  and  flap  the  wings;*  see  isij  remarks  in  M^drmca,  i,  178,  n.  4  ;  Sriir.  t. 
Assyr,  L  166;  iii*  580,  1.  35.  In  the  same  way  |n3  ^^/*  Arabic  ,y^^ 
Y^"^v  nnay  be  a  secondarj"  development  of  |3  t  P3  '  O^-  ^^^**  Arab,  ^^.j 
Uo  test,   to  examine'  (*f^AXJr-l  lot  Li^lLi  jW)   and   the   infinitive  ^13 7 

*  to  test,  prove'  in  Eccl.  g^  Targ.  SJI/^^j  ^"^S?*  *'^  tnrwst  inttlHgtrtm* 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary 'to  read  (with  LXX.  mX  tutfiSta  ^mtfhfintiv  Idmt 
TtihTQ  and  Pesh!  \lm  ^Vs  h^  }\^  vt*"i\oj  HNl  '3^1  ^O'^-  Eu  ringer  (wf  ifewj. 
Another  secondary  ^tem  derived  from  the  same  root  "13  is  the  /*»>/  ^Ji^3 
no  make  plain/  in  Dent,  i>  (nKm  minTf  HN  IK?  HB'D  *?Wn 
^  r.  ^  began  to  declare  thJs  law/  i.e.  *to  make  clear,  estpound');  37" 

(3p*n  nx?  nwa  rmnrr  nai  ^3  nt*  d'jsnh  ^y  ji3roi); 
Hab.  2*  (13  tnip  pi*  1^0'?  nim'?n  *?;?  nspi  prn  3h3.  *^i^«=^ 

the  vision  plainly  on  tablets  so  that  it  may  be  read  fluently  *).  Barth's  com- 
bination of  Heb,  1N3  with  Arab,    J^A^  is,  of  course,  impossible.      ^_r 

means  originally,  like  Heb,  n*3yrT*  '  to  transfer/  then  'to  translate. 
Interpret,   explain'  (f/*   German  Ateriragfn^   Hbenetsen),    The  use  of  the 

preposition     \ ^  In  connection  with     ^__^  makes  this  perfectly  plain 


I 

I 

i! 

« 

j^jjLj).     The  synonym  s-J^xl  *  to  make  plain  *  (x^Lj)    M\  ^^^^^  VT^'      I 
ftj^^U)  may  be  a  transposition  of  j^ksX  i  influenced  by  w^^fct  *  to  speak 
plain  Arabic'   (lui  tOi.;so   *J^  ^*"^'  A^^k^S^v-jjAl);  f/.  the  German 

phrase  mii  Jtmand  Deuts^k  ridtm  or  *  to  talk  plain  English  *  etc. 
"  Op,  dt,  p.  85,  n.  8. 

^  For  the  Heb.  D»33i33  D^rm  D^ott^  n3rr  ni**&*in  iii«  peshiia 

reads  jnn^Ji^o  ^^?iAAa  ^.^*lt»  Uf^p  .^sJa-o^-sJ  *  Let  the  Chaldeans 
who  gaze  at  the  heaven  and  the  stars  save  thee/  Targ,  pDD  11 HT 
N*33133    |rrr    H^D&    rbtOb   '^^°    °*^*^^«    (*5P)    the    heavenly 
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lodiac  and  gaze  nt  the  siars.'  Hiuigi  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  (Heidel- 
berg, 1B33),  suggested  D*ID[i*  ^HUn  '^^^  Himm^lskuHdigen^  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  heavens  (in  Kaaiisch's  Ti^xtMbii;  dU  d€s  Himmeh  kundig 
jtiw/Jfrom  *^3n  =  Arab,  j^  [rf  Arab.  dULiJLj  /-m.^  *  astronomer*). 
In  his  commentary  on  Daniel  (Leipzigi  1S50K  p.  ^9  below,  Hitdg  proposed 
to  read  HDn  *  P^^^^  ^-^'/'  ^^  1*13  -  *"/  0*13*7  ^^^^*  3^"  ^^^  above,  note 
56;  see  also  HiUig*s  Psalmen,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1865),  p,  4ISWP*-  139*)* 
The  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun  before  n3rT  would,  however,  be 
rather  harsh,  and  it  would  be  better  to  read  iH^n  ^^  perfect  Qui  of  ^"Q  or 
rT^3  T  ^^th  the  prefixed  article  as  relative  pronoun  as  in  Josh.  10'*  (E') 

WN  labnn  nDrf?arr  'ti^jt^i  f/:  Ges,-Kaiinsch,  §i3&,  p;  onig, 

S^/dL:r,  §  ss  ;  Reckendorf ,  Z?jV  lyatakiisch^n  VfrMlinhsr  des  AraHsch^n  ( Ley- 
den »  i8g3),  §  192)  ;  Wright-de  Goeje*  voL  i.  p.  369,  D  (ata-Jt  Jlc    J^Uw, 

*  grateful  for  what  he  has/  lit,  *  for  the  with  him/  instead  of  j<,c.  -S^Lw 
UPO     ^jJt)«    This  is  preferable  to    traiisposing    It^KQ  and  reading 

D'3DiD3  onnn  o'oe'  nan  ^t?^fp  ^i^nn  NJ-noj;' 
:  *]''?i'  1N3'  D'trnn*?  D'njno  (<■/•  je^.  40':  i^no  purr  n'^'^p 

rT*73D  l^Jn  tt^)"  ^"^^  *^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^'^  Hebrew  article  as  a  relative  see 
also  D,  B»  Hacdonald's  note  in  The  American  Journal i}/  Semitic  Lan^uagei^ 
yo).  xiii,  p.  213. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  take  (with  Gesenius.  Z^hrge&^u^e,  1 126') 
1*l3rT  ^^  ^  construct  state  in  il ;  nor  Is  there  a  plural  m  £  in  Assyrian 

(against  my    Sumtr*   Famiiiengestize^   p,    23,  n.  5  and   Delltzsch's  Assyr. 

Grammar^  §  67,  5)  ;  Assyr, /^ar^tt  reMtu  must  be  explained  as  a  compound 
like  ril*?^Dn  1*K^  ^or  rr'^yOn  n*tt*  {Httrmca,  iu  9S,  n.  2  ;  xi,  19.  27) 
^^  m3K  n*3  (Ges.-Kautisch,  §  124,  n).     The  pointing  nSn  ^^  not  so 

T  - 

radical  an  emendation  as  the  substitution  of  ♦'IfJI  (r/  Aram.  T'IfJ  Dan. 
^1    4*  s^^^i  and  the   Heb.  verb  *1fJJ    'to  cut  up,  divide,*   i    Kgs.   3'*  **; 

ps.  136**)  or  »j3n  (./.  rnrrn  pn  p^^v.  i6»  ■  ny^b  pin  prov. 

ai"  24'%  parallel  to  "l^'flj  lifji  Vuig*  tni/ecUr  a^rdis  =^  strvat&r  amma, 
Targ.  *pj<3  ♦  Pes!*'  's^)*  although  p^  is  used  in  modern  Hebrew  for 

•  astronomer/  D*IOtJ*  1*l3ri  evidently  refers  to  the  *  astronomers  '  Arabic 
AJLflJL>  i— *H-->  ^'  r>^'^  ^iLl-flJt  (Jju  OjLft  and  D^firt 

0*33133  ^*^  ^*^^  *  astrologers '  (Arab,  *Jpuo  ^  Syr.  V^i^sa^  loie).  For 
the  Babylonian  calculations  of  the  new  moon,  4*/^.,   cf.  Bii  bafyhmisck^ 
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Afmdr^chmw^  by  F»  X,  Kugler,  S.  J.  ( Freiberg  I,  B.,  1900).  A  combmaUon 
of  n3n  wHb  Arab.  -aJS  *  to  cut  into  targe  pieces'  1  ■  t^  *  *Jt^*i) 
Ijl^i^)  is  impossible  (against  Gesemus^/r/aw,  voK  ii,  p.  554:  Delitzscb, 
Jeiaia\  p,  475);  nor  can  ^3^1  ^^  **l3n  ^^  combined  wiih  Arab*  |  ^ 
*  to  know.*    It  will  therefore  be  best  to  read  p*lQ[^*  1*1311  'who  obserye 

T  ■     - 

the  heaven.* 

»•  For  the  frequent  confusion  of  T  aad  T  see  notes  on  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Joshua  in  SBOT,  (New  York,  iSgg),  p.  63, 1.  27,  In  the  same  way 
we  should,  perhaps,  read  pn3  instead  of  the  Targumic  1*13  *  ri*3  • 
The   corruption   may  have   been   intentional^   to   assimilate   the   word    to 

*>The  Targ.  renders  pi»3  HimN  ^D3!3t  ^^^^*  \^^t  1^4  V^^V^ 

t.  <-,  *  enchanters,  necromancers*;  i/.  Roediger's  Cknstom,  Syr,^  s,  v^ 
H^-sV^  Lagarde,  Nomimiihildung^  p.  iii,  L  ry  {Register  und  NacktrUgty  p. 
65);  Schwally  in  Stade's  Z^-f  T.  xi,  179.  The  cuneiform  prototype  of  the 
Babylonian  word  ffa«jfn(>j«f  has  as  y^t  not  been  discovered,  but  1»a^  k/, 
Targ.  l-nsr,  NnniDr^  Kmi13l»  NHTSI  ^  necromancy  r  see  DaU 
man^s  W6rtirbu£k\  is  evidently  derived  from  Assyr*  ni^  iU  taMru  *  to  pro* 
nounce  the  name  of  a  god.  to  swear  ;*  cf.  Zimmern,  ^p.  aV.,  p,  55  {Surpu^  JiL 
14).     DelitKsch's  Assyrian  dictionary  gives  this  verb  under  IpD  ■   *-ff  «^i 

however^  is  nothing  but  phonetic  spelling  for  izkur:  the  s  is  due  to  partial 
assimilation  of  the  t  to  the  following  k^  and  the  q  instead  of  h  to  the  follow, 
iog  K-vowel :  (f.  my  ASKT.  50^  15.  33.  25.  a8>  see  also  Bdtr,  s,  Asiyr.,  L 
7&,  n.  2  and  above,  note  2,     For  ntiu  (=  Heb.   pj^  Syr,  ^m^l  and  1  *  -  ^] 

see  my  remarks  in  ihe  critical  notes  on  Ezelciel,  p.  82,  L  34,  and  for  the 
partial  asshniiaiion  ihJ,,  p.  67,!*  13  ;  Isaiah,  p.  152,!.  39*  C/.  below,  notes 
60  and  120.     Dclitzsch's  Assyrian  dictionary  gives  gitiu{i.  ^.  the  form  fiV/of 

NtJfj)  on  p.  4a2^ 

"  The  Peshita  reads  ^i4£Je  (Targ,  XJIDDD  *?)?)  oi-^^^jJ^VL  1^^, 

In  the  LXX,  we  must  insert,  with  Theodotion,  at  the  beginning  of 
T***:  f»&X^^P^*^  ^^*  '^^  /AniTcto  (or  Tyr>(:  ft6vTet^\  ahrf^^  tail  t^ttpi^t^tTtTmi  (or 
k§afi0iim>rai)^  This  clause  was  omitted  in  LXX,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  Tr^t-f  fiuiTti^  and  rolx  fia^frrdc.  It  was  probably  added  in  the 
margin  and  crept  in  afterwards,  in  its  corrupt  form  ^^x^'i***^  ^^^  ^t 
ftax^T^  ahruv^  into  the  text  at  the  beginning  of  v;  ^.  This  doublet 
in  v.*'  Is  not  **aa  accidental  repetiUon  from  the  similar  words  of 
V,'***  (so  Streane,  The  D^ubk  Text  0/ Jeremiah^  Cambridge,  1S96,  p, 
2g3)  but  the  mtspiaced  corrupt  remnant  of  the  original  clause  at  the 
beginning  of  v.  **.    For  D*^3  (read  DHS*  —  /^^'f^o  </.  Is*  !&•  where 
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LXX*  has  *ro;f  ffirtujT  J?  ^avTtiinjov  ioi  ihe  Heb,  V13  ID"N*7  *  while  Pesh. 

reads  ^*aiai^^  i^ma\\  a S| s  Jj^^  )^^  t^*     Aquila  has  in  Jer,  50**, 

wpb^  ralx  ttiXiKTQi^^  which  is  an  additional  con^nnation  of  the  reading  D*^3 
wUh  *». 

*^  Baith*s  comhinatiQO  of  ihis  13B^  with  *lCt*fl  {Targ,  has  nnC'fl  PfiX 
Pesh.  ^^.A^o  for  the  Hebrew  ^"^^J*^  HK)^  *^  i/npossible:  §ii^r4  *  vision- 
ary, dreamer/  and  fahdru  '10  interpret*  (Haupt,  ASKT.  p,  205,  No,  27; 
Nimr.  Ep.  50,  aio  ;  6»  44;  2L4,  iv,  26,  L  38)  occur  in  Assyrian  side  bj 
side;  r/  HW.  639'',  549*",  183*.  In  L  196  of  the  cuTJCiform  account  cif  the 
Deluge  (Haupt,  Nimrod  Ep,^  p.  142)  we  read  Atra-x^h  lundta  umhrlM-ma 
plriSfi  iiSm  iimt  *  I  caused  Atra-xasts  to  see  dreams^  so  he  heard  the  decis* 
ion  of  the  gods;'  see  Haupt  in  Schradcr'a  A'A  T/  7S1  28:  Guyard,  NsUs  Je 
l^xic^j^raphit  a^s^ritune  (Paris,  1883),  p.  77  ;  Zimracrn  in  Gunk  el's  SehSp^ 
fung  mid  Cha(}i  (G6ttingen,  iSgg),  p,  428.     Etr^  ai'rf-ma   means  *I   saw 

visions/ (Aram,  pfii  nnamn.  Heb.  niJVTn  HNnNi  or  riir\^^ 

pTflD.  oi-  ^ia  mm  prrr)  and  laMl  mm  corresponds  to  ^  NirH 
((^'T**^  Dan.  2"  or  N'^*^  DJ?  ^im  Dan.  7^  {./  ^v.  -f-  i*)-  Heb.  QlHrr 
n'?*^  P*fn  \^^'  33^^     F'or  ^«/'«;  pi-  hiHdti  '  dream/  r/  Arab,  *L_a«^ 

*  dream/  see  also  critical  notes  on  Daniel,  p.  15,  1.  52.     to  Assyrian,  ^utiu 

*  dream'  is  differenljaled  from  httu  (pfj^^)  'sleep/  see  NW,  246^     For 

t  '■■■ 

the  name  Atra-xails  or  Xaiit-aira  —  Shou^pttCt  see  my  remarks  in  thft 
J&nrnal  &f  tht  Ameruan  Orhntal  StyeUiy^  voL  atvi.  p»  cxi,  and  ihe  Buiktim 
^f  ike  Twtlfth  Intirniiiional  Or  if  a  la/  Con^ras  (Rome»  1899)^  No,  l8^  p,  11. 
The  relation  of  ^^^Q  ^cct  8^  and  pTJlfl  ^Gen.  40^^*  *'  i*  41  ^»J  to  Assyr. 

p&idru  Is  discussed  In  Briir.  t.  Aixyr^  70].  i,  p,  iSl,  n.  3  ;  see  also  beloiv^ 
tiole  ii6,  as  xvell  as  critical  notes  on  Ezekiel,  p.  86,  1.  14  ;  and  for  tTE^QQ 

t&ktsui  in  Ezek.  2&^*  cf.  ^TWD  ^^^  '^^^  ^^*^  JintJ^D  ^^^'  i®*^ 

Assyr.  ia&r^  can  hardly  be  explained  as  a  combination  of  the  relative 
pronoun  Sa  and  &ard  (so  Jensen,  Z.4.  viL  174,  n.  I  ;  Ztmmern,  ^/,  aV,,  p, 
86,  n.  3K  f/*  fo''  these  forms  KrSltzschmar  in  BHir,  ^urAssyri&L^  voL  i.  p,  385); 
MahrU  must  be  a  Sha/'d  form  just  as  ^angti  '  sacrificer*  (^/  .^ifiVr,  *.  ^jji'T,, 
I,  i6o»  n,  2  ;  1 78,  n.  3)  which  may  be  connected  with  *pj  '  to  sacrifice/ 
HW,^  p,  673**  and  479'*);  iaix^  '  outer  wiill/  {fflV,^  p,  662*)  may  be  a  sitol- 
lar  form. 

^  Cf.  Zimmern,  &p,  ciL,  p.   104,  1.  122.     Heb,  p-f  (^p3  (ProF.  ac3^)  or 

DSipo  NP5 ;  <A  "  Sam.  i^  (nnro  '?j;  nddh  *?;?  3C'*  fnsn  **?j?i 

nin*   73^*1)1  '^'^  (*ifhere  we  must  read,  following  the  LXX,  wapd.  r^  trfc^^ 
**  f?/,  dL,  p.  88,  n.  a. 
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*'  See  the  notes  on  the  translntLon  of  Leviticus  In  SBOT.,  p.  6i,  1.  aa 
**  See  my  note  io  Schrader*s  A' J  TJ^^  502,  j,  v^  ^y\  I  Bdir.  a»  Assyr,,  u 
130,  n.  a;  Jensen,  ZA.  vii,  215;  HW,  26\  24%  32'",  232^     The  doubling 
of  the  T  in  V^^  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  doubling  of  the 

3  In  n/^^tl^    ^^^^   ^"  (s^    ^^^    Strack  j^Gtusburg,  Marti,  incorrectly, 
*^  Heb.  pf JJ^  is  used  of  the  indication  of  the  di^rine  will  in  i  Sam.  9*^  - 

'nnoN  nti'N  E^*Kn  n^n  idJ^r  mnn  *71N£J'  nK  hki  '^Kioti/i 

;  *0y3  *\lfy*  nt  T^K '  '^  refers  especially  to  answers  of  the  deity  in 
response  10  oracular  enquiries  or  prayers  {t.  g.  1  Sam,  14,^^  23*  2S''^*Jer* 
23«  42^  Mic.  3'),  and  although  we  find  pftlp  ^'DK  JlJJ?*  (^  Sam.  so") 

and  ntt*p  DJ^rr  HN  *|^Orr  fy*1  (^  I^K*-  "";  C^*  =  Chr.  lo^»  and 
njj^30  1  Sam,   4^'') I  the  verb  denotes,  as  a  rule,  a  favarahlt  answer  (<f/l 

Payne*Smiih,  Th^s.  S^r^^  col,  2925  above:  pr&piHus  resp&ndii^^xaudimiyt 
for  Dn*jy  ^^  '  ^^*"  ^*'  *^*  parallel  passage  in  3  Chr,  10'  has  0/1*50 
(cf.  Is,  49*  qnoted  below);  see  also  Hos.  a*'  **  (14*  is  doubtful)  and  EccU 
10^',     (For  the  passage  in  I  Kgs.  t2'^ffl  compare  Btitrage  tur  Assyrw/itgU^ 

vol,  iv.   p.  S44f  where  Dn  Zehnpfund  points  out  that  the  D*3^pV  ^r 
^  scorpions '  in  Rehoboam's  answer  refers  to  scarifying  instruments  (Assyr, 
sug^qipu^  syn.  aqrabn) 
t^y^  used  especially  in  the  sense  of  ixaudin;  tf,^  i,g,,  Ps*  37'':  *JJrt 

ojjn ;  p^'  ^"^=  ''PN  ajs  70m  3^3  -[lorr  31D  *3  mn*  *jjy  j 
i^.u.  V. " ;  -^yty*  nDN3  *ajy  i  p^^  2^'^  mif  DV3  nin*  ijjr 
3pr  'n^N  ot^  ^3Jb^* ;  '*'^^  V, ' ;  rnn*  rti^^n  o  *nj?i*  nnp 
nj'D*  ytr*  m"n3J3  itmp  ^owo  inir  irrtra  i^/  inj;?^i 

D^DtJ'n  |D  B^NS  ^  Chr.  ai";  sec  also  v.«  and  i  Kgs,  iS*-^^*^;  Ps, 

6s*  r  *jj?tt«  ^rf?H  Mipn  piV2  n>Knj;  p^-  ^'^''■-  '3  ^-nit 

•^Tinrj?'  See  also  Pss.  3=  4*  13*  17-  iS^  (2  Sam.  23*»)  34'  3^*'  ^' 
8i>  86^^  91**  99*  loa»  118*  iig'*'^  120'  13S* ;  Is,  30"  41^'  46^  65**; 
Geti,  35';  Jon,  2*  Mic.  3*  Zech.  10*  Job  19'  35"-  la  Ps*  aa"  we  must 
read  *p^JJ^  instead  of  *Jn*JJ?  ;  ^^^  Wellhausen,  <ii/  /<«■.  The  obscure 
Jllil'*?  in  the  title  of  Ps,  8S  might  be  Interpreted  to  mean  *  to  cause  to 

respond,  to  make  God  grant  the  prayer*;  r/,  T3H1*7  *for  th«  offering  of 

the  askarah,'  Pss,  38 ^  jo\  etc. 
For  the  Assyrian  phrase  annu  kenu  </.  Pss.  69^*   143^;  for  anni  Salimti  cf^ 

Gen,  41^':  r\T^t^  Ut^  n«  TXIT  UXt}^  *    There  is  no  Assyr.  <mnu  = 
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Trt  (Jensen).  In  the  so^caUcd  Synchronous  HUtory  artnama  may  mean  Nd 
accordance  with  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  wtU  ';  contrast  Schrader's 
A'S  i.  p.  195,  where  annama  is  rendered  diem  in  I.  3,  and  in  L  7  auf  beiden 
Seiu»/  Heb.  f  J^  V  may  be  connected  with  this  Assyr.  antm;  it  can  hardly 
he  derived  from  Tjy  *  cloud.' 

The  phrase  ^  HJl?  generally  translated  to  testify  against*  meant  per- 
haps originally,  'to  augur,  to  omen,  to  portend*;  for  ^  *  against  *  c/,  the 
use  of  this  preposition  in  connection  with  OJt?Ji  3**(  1  n*lD  1  ^M  ^l*^^ 
(J  lid.  9^  6»«  Ps.  5"  Gen,  30*), 

In  EccL  5^*  T^ipO  ^^  causative  of  |ZO|_*wS  Uj_^  ;  see  Bernstein's 
Sjr^  CkreH,  JTiruA,  {Leipzig,  1836),  p.  381*  below  j  Ft^tidQ^Cailisihinti ^ 
ed,  Budge,  241,   17.     We   must    read,  with  the     Vulgate  ta   qu&d  Dtui 

o^cuftt  ditidis  cor  ejus,  X±^  rmOtT^  HJ^O  D'H*?!*:!  '3,  la"? 

being    accusative    depending    on     HJl^D  ^    ^^^    genitive   depending    on 

r\rv±;  \  r\r{ri;:;i  n^if  ^^  ^^e  idea ;  therefore  13*7  nnots^s  rrjyo 

°ot  nnSt£^3  12^  njyO  ;  ^/  modem  Arabic  i^UaXw^t  '  to  gfive  one's 
entire  attention  to  a  ihiug/ 

^  V^  \Pnr\  >  ***<^  *^^^*  °'  ***°  Assyrian  general4n«chlef.  a  Kgs,  i8"  la. 
BoS  Assyr*  t^rtdnu  or  tdrtdnuiHiV.,  716*);  both  ^<rr/«  (If  IV.,  st*)  and  *rj^r/w 
are  modifications  of  the  orig^inal  form  *tt\riu.     For  the  connection  of  Tfl*in 

and  n^ln  !  we  must  remember  that  Ethiopic  mam/Mttr  means  *  teacher/ 
while  the  corresponding  Assyr.  mumd'iru  {/flV.,  389'*)  means  *  ruler,  com- 
mander ;'  if,  Heb.  OnDC^  tJeut.  ac/  »  »  Josh,  I'o  jt;  *1tJiD  J*'*  Sa** 
3  Kgs.  25^*  (N3Sn  ^^  seems  to  be  a  gloss  to  ^UlDJll  Assyr,  Sdpru 
means  both  *  scribe*  and  'mler'  {If  IV.,  683^).  Hcb*  *lflp  ^^c.  is  an 
Assyrian  Joan-word  ;  see  notes  on  the  English  translation  of  Joshua  in 
SBOT.,  p.  B6,  I,  27,     The  original  meaning  of  *1flp  ^^  *  message,'  Assyr. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  mumd'ir^  the  Assyrian  stem  ma*6ru  *  to  send,* 
cannot   be   separated   from   mdru  '  child '   and   mdru   '  the  young  of    an 

animal  f  </,  Arab.  *wirf^^  *foaI/  also  ^!jt^  Mnfant'  (^Is.  49^  ds**)  and  post- 
Biblical  K'T*^  *  ^<^^'  1*  Assyr,  Arfn*  'child '  and  *  young  of  an  animal  * 
(/TfF.,  i6g*;  ^ir'tf  'offspring*  538')  and  1£]  *  bullock.'  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  stem  *)nD  *^  *  ^°  ^^  quick/  (^/,  Heb.  JT^nO  );  Assyr. 
m^mru  '  to  send  *  means  originally  *  to  dispatch,  to  expedite  ;*  milru  *  the 
young  of  an  antmal/  and  miiru  '  child,'  mean  originally  *  quicic,  lively,*  just 
as  we  call  a  lively,  spirited  young  girl  a  *  filly,'  or  speak  of  *  casting  one's 

coh*s  tooth/    </.   Arab,    Jc^    'iji  ^Heb,  SjJJJ)  *cair  and  *4^»/' quick/ 
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and   the  Gerinan   deaominaiive  verb  Ml^trn;  *1*flI3  *  skilled  *  {cf.  Prov, 

Ps.  45'-  I^ID  ISID  OJ^  UW^  :  ^f^^-  »;Cj-/fl  *  skill')  means  origi- 
nally *  quick,  nimble,  expedite*  U/.  our  *  quick  at  figures*  and  the  coUo- 

F  Y 

quial  German j£t),    Elhiopic  ma^kdru  (Syr.  iaiLo)  *  to  train,  to  te«ch/  means 

originally  *  to  make  "|*f7lQ '  (Arab.    -^L«).     C/.  below,  note  73. 

^*  See  Kitters  critical  notes  on  Chronicles  (Leipzig,  189S),  p*  80.  I.  49. 

*^  For  Ji{  =  J^  see  my  remarks  prefixed  to  Glossary  I  in  Schrader's 
JiTA  T^  p.  492  ;  for  ft  =  Q  rf.  Btitr&ge  tur  AssyrhhgU:,  voU  i.  p*  98  below  ; 
vol,  iii,  p,  580,  K  33  ;  Jaurn^i  of  the  Amirican  Oriental  S^ciel}\  vol.  xvi.  p, 
cvi«  below*  Znischri/tfur  Asjyriahgit^  vol,  li*  pp.  ayoff.  j  DelitJtsch,  Aisyf. 
Grammar^  §4g,  a;  note  also  Assyr*  latdnni^  la^utilnu^  iamutd^m  {HtV.^  p. 
386M, 

*^  See  op.  dt.^  p.  gi,  n.  2, 

**  See  \VeIlliausen*s  Prolegomtna^  third  edition  (Berlin,  18B6),  p.  412, 
below;  the  remark  is  oruitied  in  the  fourth  edition  (iSgs)^  if,  Rfste  ara<^ 
bischtn  Ndthnihums  {Berlin,  l9fl7>,  PP»  ^45  ^n<i  tO?  below;  Schwally  in 
Stade's  XA  T.^  %i.  172  (1S91). 

^*  Cf.  Arabt  ^_-iljjSO  (Lagarde,  AlaUrio-Hen  xur  ICritik  und  G^schukte  dei 

Prntaiem^ks^  vol,  i.  (Leipzig,  1867)  p.  93,  1.  i. 

^  KautEsch  remarks  in  the  glossary  appended  to  his  Texttibd {'Ft^XhnTg 
LB.,  iSgg),  j^,  1'.  Urim  :  Crtm  und  Tttmmfm  {d.  h,  wahrsikfinluk  **  LicA^ 
vnd  Unickuld*\  die  h^Hgen  Lifse^  dttrck  -wekke  die  Friexter  den  IVilkn  GotUt 
trkundfien.  Witet  nacA  i  Sam.  14,  41  scheini^  brae  hit  das  Las  ttrtm  dU  Schuid 
deuen  ans  Lickt^  wegen  dessen  G&it  hefragt  wurde^  dagegen  duf  L&s  iummim  die 
Unichuid^ 

*^  Saul  had  laboocd  all  eating  before  sunset.  The  people  fasted,  but 
Jonathan,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  father's  adjuration,  ate  some  honey, 
Yahweh  was  offended  by  this  transgression,  and  when  Saul  enquires 
whether  or  not  he  shall  renew  his  attack  on  the  Philistines,  Yahweh  does 
not  respond  (j.  t,  gives  no  favorable  answer).  Saul  proceeds  to  discover 
the  offender.  The  sacred  lot  is  cast,  first  between  the  royal  house  and  the 
people  ;  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  royal  family*  represented  by 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  is  the  guilty  party,  the  Sot  is  cast  between  the  king  and 
his  son,  Jonathan  is  found  to  be  the  oflender,  and  is  condemned  to  death, 
but  rescued  by  the  people, 

"'  See  Kautzsch*5  article  on  '  Uritn*  in  H erzog*PHtt*H sack's  ^^(i/-,£»«;>'f/tf- 
padie^  voL  XvL  (Leipzig,  1885),  p.  228;  Lagarde,  MUtkeiluHgen,  vol.  liL 
(GOttiogen,  1&89),  p*  352 ;  LGhr's  new  edition  of  Thenlus'  commentary 
(Leipzig,  1898),  p,  64  ;  IL  P.  Smith's  d^mmeniary  on  Samuel  (New  York, 
^599),  p.  132*  The  Lucianic  recension  of  LXX.  (ed*  Lagarde)  reads :  tial 
tint  Xaa6^,  Kipit  h  0f&f  'liJ^oJJi'X,  ti  hfi  olw  awtKpi^ii^  T<p  dotv^u  ffoii  ff^fiepov  -  tl  Iv 
ifiol  ^  h  'Iiyi'iidai'  r^  til^  fiov  j}  nSuciQ^  Kifpit  6  Bthc'l"P^nK  ^^^  ^^otK-  koI  ti  td^t 
flwotf,  *Ev  ry  hi^  i  ddwtio,  <J^  &fft&nra^    The  Vulgate  reads  ;  Quid  est  qu&d 
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n&n  rtf^oi^dirU  s^tvp  tuc  h^ie  f  Si  in  m^,  aut  in  Jonatha  ^Iw  iHio^  ^st  iniqtti- 
iax  kdzc^  da  ffiifmsiffmm;  aut  si  kac  iniqmtas  ^st  in  pcpntQ  ttto^  da  sattcHtaUffK 
Targ.  and  Pesh.  agree  with  the  received  Hebrew  text. 

"  See  HW^^  pp,  7i\  113*;  Zimmern^  &p,  di.^  pp»  88^  n,  5, 

"//B'.,  p.  70*. 

**  MW,^  138";  r/1  DeliUsch's  Ne^rew  Langtm^i  tfUtivd  in  ihe  Light  t^f 
Assyrian  Research  (LondoQt  1883),  p«  53. 

*^  Heb.  \^y^  10^7  be  connected  with  the  Assyrian  5temx4ifdi9»  ^  to  enclose;  * 

{HW.,  s88*)j  4r/  Eth.  haddna  (Arab.  ^jL*d^ ,  SJUdLa.)^  ^«^^-  |V'n 
'  bosom  of  a  dress*  (r/.  Arab,  .^^jt^  'bosam  of  a  dress,  pockety  purse  '): 
an  s  is  not  unfrequently  changed  Inio  f  under  the  influence  of  an  adjacent 
f\\  cfy  )^^  =  nOB  T  Assyr. /^MiSuxM  'appeasement  of  ihe  wrath  o(  the 
deity*  (Zimmern*  0/,  aV.,  p,  92.  n,  9);  \\v^m  =^  ^^jjo^.  ■  "ItOT  *  <*^  bind*^ 

Assyr,  ga^drit  {/ftV,  SQO**):  Ethiopic  qua^dra  ;  se^  Bdtr.  *♦  j^jjfvr.,  voL  i* 
p   19,  n.  27  and  the  remarks  under  Q  in  Geseiiius-Buhl^*,  p.  555"*. 
**  EDfJt^Dn  lEJ*n  ^^7  h^y^  been  a  sort  of  sacred  dice-box  from  which 

the  sacred  dice  were  thrown*  LXX.  renders  Ejc,  28**  rti  Myim^  r^  Hpimt^^ 
cf.  Sir*  45'°  and  Ryssel's  new  translation  of  Ecclesiasticus  m  Kuuiassch's 
Apiikryphen  und  Pse%idepigrijph4r'n  d€s  Aiitn  Tisiamcnts  {¥x^Vo\xi%^  1599)^  p.  453^ 
note  J,  According  to  liesychius  VMynn^  or  rather  A^yilm  was  a  kind  of  small 
howl  (fMo^  KparripmKov) ;  ff.  German  WUr/elheiher,  *  dice-cup  *;  Eiymol*  Mag- 
num, }jfydm\  mi^aivu  fWof  Kpart/po^y  Suidaa  (ed,  Bernhardy)^  Aif)€tQip.  tA 
fiavrtioVf  bwi^j?  cA/fpni  ^  lepfi^,  tv  tfi  i/uav  ky«£«jo7jap^h^L  ol  i/?'  AitiSot,  koL  Xojf/oi',  rh 
hnQsriiptov)^  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  regular  dice  marked  with  spots  from  one  to  six  ;  the  sacred  lot  may 
have  consisted  of  stones  of  difTerent  colors,  small  cubes  or  balls,  perhaps 
one  black  and  one  white,  so  that  P**!!}^  would  practically  correspond  to 
out  *  black  ball.*  The  method  of  procedure  may  have  been  as  follows. 
When  Saul  wanted  to  find  out  who  had  violated  the  taboo  {cf.  note  55 1  the 
sacred  lot  was  cast  first  between  the  royal  family  and  the  people* 
The  'black  bair  came  out  first;  this  showed  that  the  royal  family  w*as 
guilty  and  not  any  of  the  people.  Had  Thummim  come  out  first,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  try  the  people  tribe  b}'  tribe;  the  first  tribe  that 
was  *  blackballed  '  would  have  been  tried  clan  by  clan,  and  the  first  clan 
that  was  *  blackballed '  would  have  been  tried  man  by  man,  and  the  first 
individual  that  was  *  blackballed  *  would  have  been  considered  to  be  the 
transgressor  {cf.  i  Sam.  10^*^ -^^X  As  the  royal  family,  which  was  repre- 
sented only  by  Saul  and  Jonathan,  was  found  to  be  the  guilty  party,  it 
was  sufficient  to  cast  the  lot  but  once  more  ^  if  LTrim  had  come  out  first 
Saul  would  have  been  the  offender  ;  the  fact  that  Thummim  fell  out  of  the 
tDfltJ'O  iB^n  showed  that  Saul  was  innocent,  and  Jonathan  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  the  taboo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  explanation 
is  to  a  great  extent  entirely  conjectural. 
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*'  It  is  clear  that  Assf  r.  i4tMItu  denotes  some  sort  of  reeepiacle,  but  it  it 
not  certain  ihat  it  is  a  *  pouch  *  or  *  bag/  it  may  just  as  well  be  a  *  case'  or 

'box.'    The  stem  is  *?t3  Mo  hojd  ■*  r/.  HIK,  p,  320^,  and  Heb,  ^^2T\ 

(^3  Is.  40"  is  corrupt);  **?3. 

"  Zimmera  (p/.  dt.^  p*  6g,  n.  5)  thinks  that  Syriac  ^tEl^*^|3  *  miracle 
may  be  a  Babylonian  loan-word  derived  tzoui  pirihu* 

"  See  Zimmern*  ifp,  ^V.,  pp*  117,  iil  i  No.  24i  H,  8,  14,  16, 

"  See  Dclitisch,  F^ir  Hebrew  Language  (London^  1883)  p.  4g, 

**  mi/l  *  however,  was  borrowed  at  a  much  later  period  than  0**13» 

'^  For  the  *  Stream  of  Mu^r  '  see  notes  on  the  English  translation  of  Joshua 
in  SBOT.  (New  York,  1S99)  p.  81,  I.  44. 

**  English  heifer^  German  Fum^  fern*  Fiirse,  may  be  a  Semitic  loan-word  j 
see  my  remarks  in  Bdtr^  je»  Aisyr,^  voh  i*  p.  114,  below, 

"C/  Levit.  i*^". 

''^  The  greater  portion  of  Gen.  15  is  late,  perhaps  as  lale  as  the  preceding 
chapter,  Gen.  14*     Passlbly  the  first  five  verses  only  are  pre-exilic, 

"  Coh  iL  lU  5  flr,»  cf.  coU  iii.  IL  17  IF.  See  Zimmern,  fp.  ni.,  p,  83  ;  ZA,^ 
x«.  {1897)  pp.  320^  324,  327  (issued  May  1898).  The  English  translations 
published  in  Geo,  Smith's  Choid^an  A^^ount  of  Gentsis^  ed.  Sayce  (London, 
18S0),  p.  94t  and  in  the  J^ecatdi  ^/  ih€  Pctsi,  New  Series,  voL  1  (Londoa, 
i83S),  p.  150,  are  not  reliable, 

^*  Assyr.  sibitti  anafdn  HMtti  kuxdde  iiputd, 

"  Umd*ir  ^arsSfi  does  not  mean  *I  commanded  the  diviners,'  hut  •  I 
caused  them  to  give  a  f^nin^;  ^/*  above,  note  48^  and  Zimmern,  *»/.  r?/., 
p.  9g,  n.  ^  ;  the  Ftf/  is  denominjitive  in  these  cases.  It  is  possible  that 
Arabic    *^     (?  *  in  the  phrase  J*^  g  1^ H  /^^^  I4XP    U«V  J  lam  tuHi  hddd di- 

amr  ei-mikare  'thou  hast  not  taken  up  the  matter  in  the  right  way/  has 
some  connection  with  this  stem  ^1*732  .  For  the  development  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  stem  *inO  ^f*  ^wr  English  'expedient/  which  means  both 
*  quick  *  (originally  '  relieved  of  impediments^)  and  'advisable/ 

'^^  Cf.  Exod.  35^,  For  the  golden  table  of  the  showbread  see  the  English 
translation  of  the  Psalms  in  SBOT.,  p,  330,  L  38, 

''*  Contrast  Joscphus,  Ant  iii.  6»;  lo^ 

'*  For  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  eating  unleavened  bread  at  the  Passover 
(^/.  above,  note  60)  see  notes  on  Ezcklel  in  SIi07\  (Eng,),  p.  199,  1,  40; 
€/,  Benzlnger,  H^^.  ArcAMo^t^  {Frelhutg  L  B.,  1894)1  P*  43^  below. 

'f'  C/*  notes  on  Leviticus  in  SBOT,  (Eng,),  p,  96,  L  30;  Dillmann- 
Ryssefs  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  p.  653  below. 

"  In  the  Hebrew  ritual  the  number  of  the  showb reads  was  limited  to  one 
dozen,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  breads 
were  offered  on  behaif  of  the  Israelites  (Lev.  34*), 

^»  Three  dozens  are  mentioned  in  lU  33,  61,  138  of  the  first  ritual  text  a 
published  by  Zimmern  (c/.  di. ,  pp.  gS,  100,  104) ;  six  do)?ens  (for  three 
tables)  in  L  44  (p.  98) ;  for  one  dozen,  as  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  (cf,  above, 
note  78)  sec  the  references  given  by  Zimmern,  ^,  «/,,  p.  94i  5i  ^' 
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See  Zimmcrn,  a/,  cit,  p*  gS,  11*  33 » 43i  45»  47  ;  ^f*  pJHO  J^^-  9*^  Arab, 
Itiit^^  matf€^  Eihlopic  m^igat  The  fifth  form  of  the  verb  means  in  Arabic 
'  lo  smack  oii«*B  lips  with  relish  *  or  raiher  *  to  cluck  *  (French  tiaqutr^ 
German  nkn&hm)',  i.  a  ^  lo  make  a  noise  by  bringing  the  tong'ue  in  contact 

tiritb  the  roof  of  the  mouth*  (Jk.cVt  )LiJLj  h^jhj  JuLnJb  ^£:^y^>^)^ 
Just  as  fT^jQ   *  unleavened   bread '   is  derived   from  f^JJ   *  to   sip   with 

delight/  Is*  66"  ;  ef.  Arab,  ijoj^  .^.^^a _    s^^  ^^tWXJ  'sugar  cane*);  St 

means,  originally^  *  something  sweet/  like  Assyr*  mi4(^u,  not  '  something 
insipid/  as  Ges,-6uhl^^  supposes.  In  Arabic  unleavened  dough  is  called 
^JflJ  iff.  Syr,  l|-4*),  leaven  (Heb.  iHtf^)  js  -A#i. .  The  verb  Jai 
means  *  to  bake  hastily  unleavened  bread  *  (s^Ju^^t  t  jl  ^^iiA^ulII  ^^t^ 
*T  f*g  *_)•  aJitU*/  l:>-^0    '^^^^  primitive  meaning  of  the  stem  "IIJE)  is 

'  to  loosen '  {Hty*^  p,  5^2*}  i.  i.  with  reference  to  dough,  *  to  make  light/ 
•'  See  V.  R,  24,  18  c.  d  (r/,  -tf  ^F",,  436*  below) ;  ZA.  iv.  p.  156,  No*  a  (</. 

(en sen,  ITt^smt?!,  279.  n.  3). 
"  I  shall  discuss  this  term  In  a  special  paper, 
^j^iOT'Q  Kai  rd    ^ja>{5t'fa  kqI  r^  hnjcrpoifi  Pesh.    Ifib^oJ^o  \mso  l^if ,    Arab. 

•*  Ger,  Z^^fff*:^-prt,     Rennet  is  connected  with  Q^v.  gerinn<n  *  to   curdle^ 
«o  coagulate/    A  preparation  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  rennet  siom- 
a.ch  of  suckling  calves  (rennet  ferment,  Ger,  Lah)  is  used  for  curdling  milk. 
**  Or  ^salffrium,  Ger.  Psalter  qt  B latter m^gen, 
•*  See  Aristoph.  Equ,  356,  1184  ;  €/.  Plinj%  viH,  180. 
^  Sec  W,  Robertson   Smith    Tfu    0,    T.  in    the  Jewish  Church,  a*  ed* 
(Xondon^  189a),  p,  384.  note. 

**  Steuernagel  (1898)  translates  ein   Vtfrderyinj  so,  too,  J.  D»  Michaelis 
(dSttingen,  1788)1  ein  Sckult^ritiick, 
*•  Compare  Num,  6'*. 
—^    ''See  Lev.  7*^^^  lo'*;  Ex6d.  39''";  f/  Num.  6»^  i8^l 
■     •'They  are  often  termed  nfljnn    ^11  ^"^  nOlinn  pIB^ .  *wave- 
^  breast*  and  '  thigh  of  presentation/     *  Wave'  means  *  to  move  to  and  fro 
toward  the  altar/  to  symbolize  the  presentation  of  the  gilt  to  Yahweh,     See 
notes  on  Leviticus  in  SBOT.  tEng,),  p.  70,  1.  19. 

"  V.  R,  60.  61,  The  tablet  (size  about  iiyi  x  7  in.)  was  found,  In  ifl8r, 
by  Horm«iEd  Rassam  in  an  earthenware  coffer  buried,  about  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  a  corner  of  a  chamber  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Sun-god  at  Sippar,  the  present  Aboo  Habha,  about  sixteen  miles  southwest 
of  Baghda^d.  For  the  representation  of  the  Sun-god's  shrine  at  the  top  of 
the  obverse  see  notes  on  Isaiah  in  SBOT,  (Eag.)»  p.  180,  and  Pr&c.  S&c, 
MUL  Arek.,  June  7,  1881,  p,  togj  TramaciUns  ^f  the  S&€.  Bibl  Areh,,  vol. 
viii.  p.  164;  f/.  i^id,,  p,  175. 
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»■  Dt*  Peiser  in  Schrader*s  JTB.  ni.  part  i  (Berlin,  iSga),  p»  iSi,  J.  to 
translates  Sc/t^nktifieisth ;  this  would  be,  m  the  case  of  beef,  tbc  'round' 
(Heb.  p^{J'  *  thigh')  between  the  rump  (Heb.   TT^*  ,  Gcr.  Nierenitiick  or 

SchwQttzstiick)  and  the  leg*  But  Assyr.  jjJww  denotes  *the  loins'  {Heb. 
D*JnO)  between  ihe  hip-bone  and  the  false  ribs.  Accorditig  to  Delltzsch's 
now  cuneiform  chrestomathy,  p,  17^  No.  133^  the  ideogram  is  supposed  to 
denote  Moin*  hip,  thigh,  leg,*  as  well  as  *  the  place  at  the  feet  (fn^jnO) 
or  at  the  side  of  a  person,'  which  Is,  of  course,  impossible  ;  see  also  N  W.^ 

"  Cj\  Lev.  7*;  Josephus,  AnL  ill  g^ 

*^  Dr.  Job.  Jeremias  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  Die  Cuitustaftl  v^h 
Sifpttr  (<•/  Biitr.  x.  Assyr.^  vol.  1.  p.  274i  CoL  v,  L  It)  translates  I^iickthdl 
(whatever  that  may  mean\  but  In  his  commentary  (p,  2SG  =  p.  19  of  the 
reprint)  he  substitutes  *  fibSp*  and  this  mistake  is  reproduced  In  Dillmann- 
Ryssel's  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  p.  423  below.  Dr.  Peiser^ 
/.   c.,   fenders   '  tendons,'   but  arkatu   corresponds   to   Heb.    TVlf*  (Arab. 

^*/i.  wdrik  or  wirk)  and  means  *runip*  or  '  buttock  r  ^/<  Exod*  28**: 
linen  breeches  D*3T"^iri  D^JJHQO  ■  ^^^^^^^  represents  a  form  wdri- 
katu  (see  my  Sumi^r.  Famih^ngtsj^de^  p.  15^  n,  3) ;  U  la  by  no  means 
necessary  to  read  throughout  arkdtu^  ftxn.  plur*  of  ark4{N'W^,  p.  342*"). 
The  D'D*l*i  **^^*  *Si  *  nates '  (not '  the  thigh'),  was  looked  upon  as  the  seat 
of  procreaiive  power:  see  W,  Robertson  Smith,  RtHghn&f  tk€  SemiUi,  sec. 
ed,,  p.  380?  ^/  D'V^n  Ge"*  35"  I  Kgs.  8^»=  3  Chr.  6'. 

^*  Assyr.  Bu'(tni{HlV.  ib^^^y     Peiser  leaves  the  word  untranslated. 

•■^  Assyr.  miML     For  the  connection  of  this  word  with  Heb,  '^Q  ,  that 

T      ¥ 

is,  a  poetic  line  consisting  of  two  hemistichs,  see  my  note  on  Prov,  i*  In 
A.  Mailer's  and  E.  Kautzsch's  Cric.  Ed.  of  th€  Hit.  Text  cf  Fnfver^s. 

••A«yr.  karlu.  This  Is  Jl^O^JDH  0^3^*  n*^t  HJiyna  DlDn . 
In  Arabic  ^jfkiri  (for  kdrii)  denotes  especially  the   second  stomach 

(Ger*  NfiMmaggn  or  Haubt:)  of  ruminants,  known  as  reticulum  or  '  honey- 
comb stomach,'  on  account  of  the  hexagonal  cells  formed  by  the  folds  of 
lis  mucous  membrane.     The  verb  ,  ±^^means  *  to  be  folded*  or  *  wrm- 


iySf^ 


kled '  (gtiuLj) ;  see  Lagarde,  Biiiiufig  der  Nomina ^  p,  44,  1,  20.  Dr.  /e re- 
in lnSf  L  f.,  translates  dU  HMfte  vom  Bauche  (so,  too,  HW.  asO**);  in  the 
Commentary  he  substitutes  B<iuchlapptn.  Dr.  Peiser  renders  das  halbt 
B<iU€hfitis€h;  this  would  be  *  half  of  the  flanks."  For  the  Syriac  form 
kirii^  kdrsii  see  my  remarks  in  Httraka^  vol.  i,  p,  228,  n.  i. 
*'  Assyr.  qirhu  (Heb.  ^^p)  refers  especially  to  the  viscera  in  the  thoracic 

cavity  (heart,  lungs,  etc.),  while  kariu  denotes  the  viscera  In  the  abdominal 
caviiy  (stomach,  liver,  etc- )  \  contrast  Dillroann  on  Lev.  i*.    This  Is  import- 
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an  I  for  £xod*  ra*.  The  qirhu  (Ger,  Bruiifingeweide)  H  Separated  from  the 
kariu  (Get,  Bau^hHn^eweidt)  by  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  (Arab,  v^l^t 
^L^    *Beparating  veil,'   Heb.    pH'Jnj^   Dllp    'dividing  membrane  % 

Arabic  qalh  *  heart  *  Is  probably  identical  with  S^p  (***  Ges.-BuhP*  /.  v.) 

For  the  change  of  /  and  r  cL  D*if*?n  '  hips  *  Aram.  J^yin  ;  HlltSnC' 

*  chains,'  Arab.  &JL*JL«  j  nJO'?J<  'widow,'  Arab.  SJLeJ  j  Maad. 
NTD"^n  'disciple*  for  Nl*Q'?n  (N(ild€ke.  Mand.  Gr.  §  54).  Arab, 
^^j  ^vr^  means  'hypochondriac  region,*    Peiser /.  €.  translates  ifiw  ia/5^ 

Inntn  dis  Fkkches  (?  !)  ;  Jeremiad.  dU  Haifte  vom  GthrSse.  t.  e*  *  mesentery,' 
thin  king  probably  of  Imtir  (stomach  ^  intestines  and  omentum  of  a  calf)  and 
Rinds kaldauntn.     But  Ibis  would  be  iariu  (cf«  yi^^j  )  not  p'rSu, 

'^*  Assyr*  qursinu^  dual  furiind^  pint,  qurifnaii  {HIV.^  p,  355**)  i'*  £.  the 
p»ri  of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  (Hub,  Q^ynS)*  the  knee- 
joint  or  knuckle  {not  the  ankle  bone).  Cf.  Heb.  ^^Iplp  ni?0  Vh 
Ps,  iB*%  Syr.  P^*q-d  (with  partial  assimilation  of  the  p  to  the  initial  p 
{if,  note  los).     For  interchange  between  /and  n  see  note  104. 

**'  Assyr.  diqar  mt  Stri.  In  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  NImrod  Epic 
quoted  HW,^  p,  634^  s,  v.  *1J<ty,  we  muist  read,  noi  m^  Stri  =  Heb.   H^Q 

Jud*  6^*    Is*  65*  (Arab,  kif^je  mdraqe  qt  iLiaJLujo)  but  Iww^  IfW,  that  is, 

*  roasted  meat*  (Heb*  ^1^^  "lij'3}  ^/  '  S^"^-  2")^  see  be!ow,  note  107, 
Dr*  Alfred  Jeremias,  IfdlU  und  ParadUs  bei  dtn  B<ityhnitrn  {Leipilg^  1900), 
p.  16,  translates  Namen  nnd  G^diicAfmss.  Diquru  is,  of  course,  identical 
with  post -Biblical  Tip  *  earthen  pot/  Arab.  ^4X3  {c/.  FrtnkeU  Aram. 
Frtmdw^rttr  im  Arabischen^  p.  63). 

1**  Cf.  lU  53|  So»  83,  §6,  109,  164,  167,  170,  173.  176,  179,  i8a,  185  of  ritual 
teit  a  (Nos  r-30)  published  by  Eimmern  (pp.  101  ff.),  also  text  A  (p,  in)  J.  9, 

"*  Cf.  text  a.  IL  52,  109;  diqu  is  omitted  in  11.  Bo,  B3,  8^,  164^  167,  170, 
173,  176,  179,  183,  iSs. 

^^  I  learn  from  Professor  Zimmern  that  his  reading  ,ri«fd  for  the  ideo- 
gram WE*KAN  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  find  In  K.  6060  (which  will  be 
published  fts  No,  56  of  his  texts)  xi^in-^a  in  the  same  context  where  we  fiad. 
as  a  rule  me-kan.  See  also  ii.  R.  40,  No.  1,27  and  Peiser,  Babyl^niuhe 
Virtr&gt  (Berlin,  1890),  p,  289,  ad  No.  cFJi.  1,  9  (p.  150),  For  the  inter- 
change between  n  and  /  <:/,  Heb.  XX2W1  ^  riDB^"?  ?  B^*'?  —  Assyr.  ne^u 

Mion/  Arab.  mC  Mmage/  SiJ^' daughter-in-law*  =  Asiyr.  (aimu^  kaiidiu 
Syr,  %a-J*pJ  =  Assyr.  Hqtul^  tic.  {BHir.  s,  Assyr,,,  vol,  i,  p.  17,  note  20). 
Ethiopk  biHdt  '  tribute  *  ^  Assyr.  bildt^fj'^  Ezr.  4^*-  ^  7"*).  {Cf.  Bdtr,  z. 
Aiiyr^^  vol,  \,  p.  16 1  belowK  There  are  a  number  of  curious  Semitic  loan- 
words in  EthiopiCt  ^,  g.  ad^(w$^  plur.  adiamdt  =  Assyn  adt$dH  (see  critical 
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notes  on  IsaiaH»  p.  133,  L  aa)  ;  maSmar  *  line,  verse  *s=  Assjr,  muSard  (fffV. 
42 1")  or  masatii ;  with  panial  assimilation  of  the  j  to  the  follo^ng  m: 
masmar,  which  may  be  Jnfiueiiced  by  tazamdra  '  to  quote,  refer  10/ 

1'*  Sihqu  is  written  with  the  character  NUt^,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  uaed  for 
f»7  (contrast  Jensen  in  Zeiisthrift  fUr  KfihchriftforsckMng^^iA,  i.  p*  320, 
note  a  =  p.  39  of  Jensen's  thesis,  Munich,  1885);  see  No*  4  of  Zimmera** 
texts  (pi,  xxiii)  L  109;  No.  5  (pK  xxiv)  L  109:  No.  6(pU  xxiv)  L  52  ;  No. 
II  (pK  xxvii)  L  109;  traces  of  nun  are  visible  in  No.  la  (pi.  xxix)  L  109  i 
in  No.  4  (pi,  xxiii)  rev.  2,  No.  5  (pL  xxiv)  obv*  53,  and  in  No,  7  (p!.  xxv) 
1.  5a  the  word  is  not  preserved.  If  we  read  ^Uqu.,  the  initial  ^  nmst  be 
explained  as  partial  assitnilatton  of  the  initial  Q  to  the  final  p  :  tf,  the 
remarks  above,  at  the  end  of  note  40  as  well  as  note  60  ;  see  also  Ndldeke's 
Mandaic  grammar,  §  50. 

i»  Cf.  I  Sam.  a";  Is.  44^*";  Ex.  la*.  It  is  possible  that  *^V  ^ to  pray* 
(Assyr.  ^uUd)  means  originally  '  to  roast,  to  sacrifice  ;'  f/.  Heb.  THJ?  *  10 
pray '=  Arab.    JCc.  *  t£i  sacrifice/  especially  'to  slaughter  the  sacrificial 

lamb*  { SyArtLg )       In  E^ek.   6^^   Hjll^   ^^   used   of   the   sweet   smoke    of 

incense  ( JT*7^  rnOpPT  Hnj^l ;  fJi?  is  a  gloss).  HSflnn  *«o  P"^7/ 
on  the  other  hand,  means  ^  to  appeal*  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge,  to 
ask  Him  to  render  a  decision  ;  cf.  Ges.-BuhP'  /,  v.  H /SJl  •  Ifi  Ethiopic, 
^aiduta  (y'7)  means  Mo  roast/  and  ^aUdya  (^"7)  Mo  pray '^  but  this  a  sec- 
ondarj'  differentiation.  The  word  ttHl^lf  'prayer'  shows  that  the  stem 
of  *%5f  '  lo  pray*  is  V'j,  It  is  not  impossible  that  (here  is  some  connec- 
tion between  n^lf  and  pf^n  {Assyr,^fl/^,y/H'.,p.  sa5')^/Aram.Ii^n*^ 

T    T  T  It  \ 

*  earth  *  =  Vnjt  *  According  to  Zimmern  in  Ges.*Buh!^*  SSg*  npIlD  '" 
Jud,  5"  is  a  dialectical  byform  of  rTKfiP  In  the  following  clause,  but  this 

IT 

is  improbable. 

^**'  Cf:  ZA.  li,  aSo;  v,  85: 1/IP\,  668\  The  correct  rendering  '  roast '  has 
been  suggested  by  Jensen  ;  rf.  Zimmern,  *?/.  oV.,  p.  qs*  n,  5*  From  the 
Assyrian  point  of  view  it  would  be  possible  to  regard  SumiS  '  to  roast '  as 

^  SAafi/ of  ^^^.  Mo  glow,   to   be  hot*    (iX^I    («3l    ^am^wJI   cM4^  , 

U&I^)  just   as   fTi\Q*   '  to  be  like '  might  be  explained  as  a  Skaf^fi  of 

Assyr  €m4  '  to  be  like,*  caus.  mi^mi  (pronounced  i^^  *  I  made  like  - 
{/fH^.,p.$i%  In  the  same  way  .4ssyr.  SaMdnu  *  to  make'  could  be  explained 
as  a  Sh^ftl  of  hjI^*  IflwiJ  '  heaven  ■  as  a  Shaf^eioi  m4  *  water*  (</.  critical 
notes  on  Is»lah»  p.  157*  1.  aa);  Hp[J^  '  to  weigh,  as  a  Skaftloi  '^H  ,  Assyr. 
UrAqm  *  to  steaP  as  a  Shaptl  of  rfqu  *  empty,'  Aram.  pHDi  ^f-  Assyr. 
jArdqu  *  10  pour  out/  HW^  p»  513*, 
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'^  Ii  would  be  mere  correct  to  spell  the  word  with  Jt ;  contrast  Eth. 
siirV:  *seed/  generally  written  with  [i(  for  tf ,  The  ex^ct  equivalent  of 
i£fMt  is  Eilr  S^Wfifat  *  to  ripen'  (of  grain);  c/.  ^*yp  ^B'D  J^^l  4^'* 
Arab.  ^tKsmrj^  *  ripCj  iboroughly  cooked  '  {c/\  -^  ajT  *  to  ripen  ')  Is  a  laicr 
differeniUtion  of  i£%Jlt  =  Assyr.  St^miS, 

**•  Assyr*  su'u  (Zimmem,  ^^*  «/.,  p.  S5t  1*  351  ^'K,  p,  632*).     Cf.  Syr. 

loj  '  to  sacrifice,*  and  X^^aJ  "  sheep  ;*  see  Lot3J,  Tiglatkpil^ier  (Leip?ig» 
18B0),  p»  171^  n,  3  ;  ^/.  Brockclmann,  j*  v,  and  I/IV.^  p.  480**  The 
Bedouins  still  Hve  chiefiy  on  bread  and  milk;  a  p|[Jf  ^  1,  /,  a  sheep  or  a  goat 

(Exod.  12*)  is  eaten  only  when  there  is  a  guest  {c/.  ff/i»v  yp^i^fft^t  Od,  14***). 
Tbe  settled  population  of  Syria  hardly  eat  any  meat  but  mutton* 

''*  C/\  critical  notes  on  Isaiah,  p*  204,  mi  p.  102,  U  20, 

**^  HIV.,  p.  666*>  Tbe  tivo  passagtrs  ibere  quoted  were  discussed  in  my 
paper  **  On  the  Etymology  of  D*D3i/'  l^l^^raka,,  vol,  IlL  (Jan.  1887), 
p,  no, 

^^*  €/.   Le\^*s    jWuhebr,    Worterbuch^  i,   v.  p7^',  also  p*?D  *      SUgu  — 

iff  fa  va/garis  {e/.  B  rock  elm  an  n  s,  v,  ^aVm|  i^^g  probabty  no  connection 
with  this  stem  ;  it  may  be  derived  from     ^Vw>_-pp^T»  Gen,  40*",  41'*;  DeuU 

*'^  C/.  text  a^  published  by  Zimmern,  11.  36,  73,  113,  121,  153;  text  *,  lU 

'"  See  Zimmern,  ^/,  nV.,  p.  95,  6.  For  Assyr.  muSji-iHit  {HIV.^  p.  313*) 
'humble,  poor/  Hcb,  ?3p0  see  Ges.-Bubl^^  y.  v.;  the  stem  may  be  T\^^ 
€f.  post-Biblical  D'OEI^'?  D*?  H^  *  ***  concentrate  one*s  aiteniion  to  God/ 
#*f.,  rrJlD  'tlevotion;*  so  muUfnu  means  originally  *  attentive/  then 
'devout/  and  finally  'humble,  poor^  (OJ? .  Ui?)^  '  stated  in  note  54  of 
my  lecture  on  '*Tbe  Book  of  Ecclesiastes/'  Orimtai  Stut/i^s  (Boston,  1S94) 
p.  275)  that  Assyr.  ttSJI^in  was  equivalent  to  Heb.  HJlDD  ^^DilH  ■  ^'^  '^^ 
Old  Testament  we  have  i  ^D':'    im3j;i    mPT    *:»«    D333*7    IJOH 

I  Sam.  7^  ^33  r'?K  ncnoi  yh  n^y3n  Job  n^^  p^rr  n^  nn 

irrn  '^N  nX  raaXJ  N*?1  U^  P^-  78^  (^/,  v,  »^),  mthgen^s  render- 
In*?  tL-ankilmHihig  is  inaccurate;  »n*7N*7  DM*?  1J*Dn  K*?  DJ^H  llj^ 

^'*  See  Lev,  5^- '^  </,  la*  14'^  27^,  An  ephab  is  equal  to  77  American 
pints  (see  notes  on  Ezekicl,  in  S'BOT.^  p.  198  J  50);  consequently  ^^j  ephah 
is  nearly  ^  peck  or  about  4  tbs.  of  tlour,  which  would  be  worth,  in  this 
country,  about  15^*  while  two  squabs  or  young  pigeons  would  cost  40  or 
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^^*  Albrecbt  Ritschl,  DU  ehrutMcke  Lehe  v&ft  der  RecktftrHguHg  uftd 
Firsdktiung^  vol.  \L  chapter  iii.  gg24,  25*  second  edition  (Bonn,  1874)^  pp. 
186-208  ;  third  edition  (i88g),  pp.  1S7-212,  Contrast  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Tht  Did  Testament  in  the  Ji-whh  Church,  second  edition » (tSg?),  p.  381,  n,  i, 
Rashi  remarks  ad  Gen.   32"   that  ^33  ^"^  connection  with  T\^  %  KDH  t 

and   D'J3  means  'to  wipe  off/  and  that  the   verb  is  Aramaic   (nN^JT 

nup  pti'"?  frz  D'ja  "^iw  Npni  pj;  '?ifNC'  rnsD  '731:'  ^tv^ 
jcipja  nD*irii  win  'onx  pc"?!  [n  niDi^nv.  ty.  Dmmann- 

Rj'ssel,  Exifdui  Ufid  L^-mtUus^  p»  466*  For  the  connection  between  ^33 
'to  rub,  to  wipe  off,  to  atone'  {cf.  HnD  P®*  51"  Ji  Is.  43"  44**)  ajid 
nS3  ^  asphalt/  (lit.  ^  Tubbings  smearing,  daubing  '),  compare  Arab,  ^^jt 

which  means  both  *  to  wipe  off,  to  deterge/  and  *  to  rub»  to  anoint/  (Heb, 
nti*0^  I  j^****^  '  ^^  measure,  to  survey/  on  the  other  hand ^  Is  an  Aramaic 

(or  rather  Assyrian)  ]oan*word  {^^  Assyr,  maidxu  with  *J  ;  see  above, 
note  42,  *  ^ 

"^  C/,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  AfitrkeUungm,  vol.  iii,  {Gfittingen,  1689)  p.  353; 
vol.  iv.  (Gtittingen,  i8qj)  pp.  109,  393, 

^^*  See  Zimmern,  Gp.  £tt,,  p,  127,  U  20, 

*"  €/.  Professor  Toy's  remarks  on  The  Relation  between  Magic  and 
Religion  in  the  Journal  ef  tki  Amtritan  OrifHial  S&cieiy^  vol,  3tx.  (New 
Haven,  1899),  p.  331. 

^^^  There  is  no  direct  reference  to  Jcw^sh  hieroscopy  in  the  Old  Testamenr, 
but  I  believe  that  cenain  features  of  the  inspection  of  the  intesiinea  of 
sJaughiered  animals,  which  is  still  practiced  by  orthodox  Jews,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  meat  is  fit  (  ^V^^ )  or  unfit  to  eat  ( nSHD  )  'were  influ- 
enced by  the  anatomical  knowledge  and  symptomatological  experience 
gained  by  the  Babylonian  haruspices.  Cf.  the  regulations  concerning  the 
n^n^  *JD'D  discussed   in  tlic    Talmudic    tract    KhulHn    and    in    the 

-[iij;,  T^)r\  mv.  HD^nc^  mD'^n,  section  ri3,  7nyc^ 

nt3*nB%'T  nnX  pins'?  ^P*  ^'  ^^  ^^^  Wilna edition  of  1895I,  Ao  abstract 
of  the  principal  regulations  is  given  in  H.  G.  F,  LSwe's  Sckukkaa  Aruck^ 
4der  Die  vttr  jMdisthen  Gejetzifiich^r^  vol.  i.  Second  edition  (Vienna,  lSg6) 
pp.  i6g  ff. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  word  f2'D  ■  used  of 
the  symptoms  indicating  whether  or  not  an  animal  is  fit  to  be  eaien,  occurs 
in  Assyrian  with  the  meaning  *  entrails  /  cf.  the  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hal  file  in  col.  v.  of  the  Sennacherib  Pr(sm :  si  mam  «  munnt^unu  uiardd 
fir  erfiti  iadiJfi  *I  scattered  their  entrails  and  bowels  over  the  vast  field* 
{IflP\,  p.  491^;  JCB.  H,  io3).  The  stem  of  si mdnu  (form  like  iidi'mu^  from 
OJ^ )  IS  ^^^m  (note  the  meaning  of  the  fifth  form  of  the  yerb  in  Arabic, 
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j^o),  while  munnu  {HW,  p.  419^)  or  m4nu  (cf.  Arab.  it^Lo  nu^m^  pi. 

^«yo  mtCun  ^  umbilical  region,'  or  *  hypochondriac  region/  or  *  peritoneal 

fat'  and  JUSxt  ma'inne  *mark,  sign')  corresponds  to  Syriac  |q-^  ^^d 
'  bowels '  (lit.  •  internal  vessels '  or  *  organs ').  Professor  Rogers  in  his 
translation  of  the  Sennacherib  Prism  in  the  new  series  of  the  Records  of  the 
Past^  vol.  vi.  (1892)  p.  98,  repeated  my  old  translation  *  trophies  and  arms' 
(see  '*  The  Battle  of  HaKile  "  in  the  Andover  Review^  No.  xxix.,  May  1886,  p, 
546,  n.  10).    The  verb  pHD  *  ^^  inspect '  corresponds  to  the  Assjrr.  stem 

baidqu  *  to  dissect '  {fl[W,  191*) ;  the  "]  for  ^  is  due  to  partial  assimilation 

to  the  preceding  3,  as  in  ^^M  *"cl  "133  for  Assyr.  abdtu^  kabdtu  (cf, 
above,  note  40). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  no  official  meat-inspection  in  municipal  abattoirs,  as  in 
Europe,  the  Jewish  Knip^"T3  ^^  ^  useful  institution,  although  modern 
veterinarians  would  probably  attach  little  importance  to  a  number  of  points 
which  render  an  animal  n£)*lt3  • 
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The  Name  of  Samuel  and  the  Stem  ^KU?. 

PROF.   MORRIS  JASTROW,   JR.,  PH.D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. 

THE  ancient  Hebrews  along  with  their  fellow  Semites  accepted 
the  principle  of  nomen  ei  omen.  The  name  of  an  object 
constituted  an  essential  element  of  that  object.  Existence  was 
closely  associated  with  name-giving.  Hence  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  names  of  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  an  impor- 
tance made  manifest  as  much  by  the  actual  meanings  of  the  names 
as  by  the  interpretations,  so  often  playful  and  fanciful,  offered  by  the 
Old  Testament  writers.  While  the  Hebrews  probably  at  an  early 
period  gave  names  that  were  suggested  by  personal  traits,  these  were 
regarded  rather  as  sobriquets.  The  formal  name,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  the  formal  names,  since  the  Hebrews  shared  with 
many  other  nations  the  custom  of  changing  names  at  important  or 
critical  epochs  of  life,  had  always  some  religious  significance,  were 
omens  of  the  fate  to  which  the  individual  was  expected  to  look 
forward,  prayers  that  embodied  the  pious  wish  of  parents,  or  sacred 
mottoes  serving  as  talismans  against  mishaps. 

Such  motives  naturally  grew  weaker  in  the  course  of  time.  Custom 
and  tradition  entered  as  determining  factors  in  the  choice  of  a  name. 
It  became  usual  for  the  grandson  to  bear  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father.^ Certain  names  were  adopted  in  certain  families  as  favorite 
designations.  Moreover  names  were  subject  to  abbreviation,  and 
the  fact  that  in  this  process  the  element  which  gave  a  name  its 
religious  import  was  often  dropped,  reveals  a  tendency  toward  what 
may  be  denominated  the  secularization  of  names.  At  the  same  time 
the  interpretations  of  which  certain  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  are 
particularly  fond  show  conclusively  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  outgrow 

^  So,  g^.f  among  the  rulers  of  Sam'al  in  northern  Syria.  (Sec  Sachau  in 
Ausgrabuttgen  in  Sendscherli^  p.  65.)  The  custom  prevailed  also  in  ancient 
Babylonia.     See  Kadau,  Early  Babylonian  History ^  P«  ^S- 
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the  idea  that  the  name  as  such  was  of  importance  to  its  bearer  and 
had  a  momentous,  even  if  no  longer  a  sacred,  significance* 

F'rom  this  point  of  view  we  mvist  regard  the  Biblical  explanations 
of  names.  They  are  not  etymologies  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  while  often  the  writer  hits  upon  the  correct  etymology, 
the  principle  of  assonance  which  he  follovvs  frequently  leads  him 
astray.  The  important  point  for  him  is  that  the  name  should  have  a 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  person  who  bears  it,  and  the  task  imposed 
on  us  in  the  study  of  such  interpretations  is  to  grasp  the  writer's 
point  of  view.  So,  e.g.,  the  name  Isaac,  which  is  explained  as  'the 
laugher,*  is  adapted  to  the  individual  in  question  through  the  frequent 
reference  to  laughing  and  laughter  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  of 
Isaac's  career.  Sarah  laughs  (Gen.  iS^-)  when  she  hears  th.it  she  is 
to  have  a  son.  God  through  Abraham  chides  her  for  laughing  (v.*^**), 
and  she  denies  that  she  has  laughed  (vJ").  When  Isaac  is  born, 
Sarah  says  that  every  one  who  will  hear  of  the  birth  of  her  son  will 
laugh  (Gen.  21*^).  Sarah  cannot  bear  to  see  Hagar's  son  '  laughing  * 
(21*).  Isaac  is  discovered  by  Abimelech  *  laughing  '  with  Rebecca 
his  wife  (Gen.  26*^)* 

IL 

Generally  the  writer  contents  himself  with  a  single  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  person's  name  given  hi  the  account  of  his  birth, 
but  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  as  in  that  of  Isaac,  he  dsvells  upon  the 
interpretation  ^vith  an  emphasis'  which  is  unmistakable  and  which  is 
clearly  intentional.^  It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
ijivolved  in  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel  where  the  birth  of  Samuel  is 
narrated  and  the  reasons  for  his  name  are  given,  that  this  name  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 

The  older  explanations  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  ety- 
mology proposed  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  formed  a  reliable  starting- 
point.  According  to  this  etymology  Samuel  was  so  called  because 
he  had  been  'asked  for'  from  Vahweh.  So  Kamhi  suggests  that 
'^Stltttf  is  a  contraction  of  7Rfi  T'lHtf,  which  became  by  syncope 
^K^lHtf  and  then  *r>«ia^,  Ewald  (//M.  Gram.,  p.  275,  note  3)  is 
inclined  to  accept  this  view,  but  Thenius^  properly  objects  to  its 
artificiality. 

The  late  A.  Bernstein  in  one   of  bis   ingenious  and  suggestive 

«i  Sam.  OT.m.v.^2^^ 

*  Cymmcntary  on  i  Samuel  in  KurzgefassUs  ixigtiisck^s  Handhuch,  p,  7,  and 
3d  cd.,  p.  % 
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Biblical  essays*  proposes  a  more  radical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
He  suggests  that  the  story  narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel 
was  originally  told  of  Saul,  whose  name  signifies  *  the  one  asked  for ' ; 
and  that,  through  an  error  or  with  intent,  the  story  was  transferred 
to  Samuel.  The  theory  is  ingeniously  worked  out  by  Bernstein,  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  is  quite  common  for  stories 
told  of  one  person  to  be  transferred  to  another,  but  a  story  that  is 
directly  associated  with  a  person's  name  does  not  fall  within  this 
category.  No  writer  would  so  stultify  himself  as  to  spoil  a  story  by 
telling  it  of  a  person  to  whom  it  did  not  apply.  Moreover  the  proof 
brought  by  Bernstein  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

Others  interpret  the  BibHcal  etymology  as  though  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  stem  S0t2^  *  hear,*  which  would  make  the  name  of  Samuel 
a  contraction  of  7K  ^V2!p  'heard  by  God.**  Again,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  take  the  name  as  compounded  of  ^216  *  name  *  and  7K 
'  God,*  •  but  against  this  it  has  been  urged  that  *  name  of  God '  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  an  appropriate  or  a  reasonable  appellative  for 
a  person.  Winckler  ^  indeed  proposed  to  interpret  S^mu  as  the  name 
of  a  deity,  but  the  evidence  for  this  supposition  is  defective.  It  rests 
upon  a  theory  that  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem  and  Ham,  are  in 
reality  deities,  but  then  we  should  expect  the  same  to  hold  good  of 
Noah  and  Japhet,  and,  indeed,  also  of  Canaan.  Hommel's  view 
that  shemu  is  contracted  from  shum-huy  i,e,  *  his  name,*  is  even  less 
plausible  (see  note  83).  Still,  taking  the  name  as  it  stands,  the 
division  of  Samuel  into  the  two  elements  lOtt^  and  7K  is  certainly 
the  simplest  procedure.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  in  the  course  of  this 
article  to  show  that  such  a  division  is  correct,  but  that  Itttt^  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of '  name,*  nor  as  the  name  of  a  deity. 

*  Bernstein's  merits  as  an  investigator  of  Biblical  themes  have  not  been  prop- 
erly recognized.  He  was  exceedingly  eccentric  in  some  of  his  views,  but  his 
papers  are  replete  with  suggestions  that  deserve  to  be  further  considered  and 
investigated. 

*  So  Reuss  in  his  great  translation  and  commentary  on  the  Bible,  La  Bibh^ 
vol.  I.  p.  235.  Cook,  Glossary  of  the  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Oxford,  1 898),  p.  1 15, 
still  follows  this  opinion. 

6  This  explanation  is  traced  back  to  St.  Gregory  (H.  P.  Smith,  A  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel ^  in  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary,  New  York,  1899,  p.  13). 

'  Altoriental.  Forschungen^  II.  p.  85. 
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III. 

The  document  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  belongs, 
according  to  Budde's  analysis/  to  E,  representing  a  later  stratum  of 
the  Ephraimitic  narrative.  In  the  mind  of  this  writer  the  name  of 
Samuel  was  closely  associated  with  the  stem  ^H'Uf  the  general  sense 
of  which  is  '  to  ask.*  Hannah,  on  the  occasion  of  a  yearly  pilgrimage 
to  Sbiloh,  was  observed  by  Eli,  the  guardian  of  the  sanctuary,  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer  without  audible  utterance  of  her  petition.  The 
imusual  phenomenon  of  a  worshipper  addressing  the  deity  directly, 
attracted  Eli's  attention,  as  well  it  might.  No  wonder  he  regarded 
her  as  befogged  through  drink,  for  only  one  bereft  of  reason  could 
expect  to  obtain  an  oracle  without  the  aid  of  a  priest.  Hannah  was 
"asking"  {v.*")  for  a  son,  iV,  she  was  seeking  to  know  through  an 
oracle  whether  she  might  expect  to  have  a  child.  Eli  intervenes 
and  reassures  her.  saying,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  Israel  will 
grant  thy  asking  which  thou  hast  asked  of  him/*  ]r\]  ^K^t?*  ^J^K^ 
1SSS  Phwf  n^  inSttf-HK  (v.^n.  Samuel  is  born,  and  Hannah 
calls  her  son's  name  "  Samuel,  for  from  Yahweh  I  asked  him  '*  ^HIB^ff 
VriT^tf  »^^'^'!?  ^?  (v.^'*').  So  far  everything  is  clear,  except  indeed 
the  connection  between  bWf  (upon  which  there  is  a  constant  play) 
and  Samuel. 

This  play  upon  the  stem  ShW  is  continued.  After  the  child  is 
weaned,  Hannah  brings  Samuel  to  Eli  and  tells  the   priest  (v.^)j 

IQ^D,  **  For  this  lad  I  prayed,  and  Yahweh  granted  me  my  asking 
which  I  asked  of  himJ'    Hannah  proceeds  ( v.^)  JTJI^^Stfn  ''SiK  051 

As  the  text  stands  it  is  ordinarily  translated,  '*  Therefore  I  also  have 
lent  ^  fiim  to  Yahweh  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  *"  to 
Yahweh.  And  he  (i-/'r/)  worshipped  Yahweh  there."  *^  Once  more 
the  stem  7KU  is  introduced  in  connection  with  Samuel  On  the 
occasion  of  another  visit  paid  by  Hannah  and  her  husband  to  the 

*  SBOT.  (ed.  Haupt),  Part  S, 

*  R*  V.  **  granted,*'  which  Is  by  no  means  an  improvement  upon  the  older 
vtrtion. 

^0  R.  V."  he  ii  granted." 

*i  These  words,  if  correct,  are  out  of  place.  They  are  lacking  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  tn  no  case  can  they  refer  to  Samuel  but  only  to  Elk  an  ah ;  unless,  itideed, 
wc  ;ead  the  feminine  Inalead  of  the  masculine,  and  make  the  verb  refer  to 
Hannah. 
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sanctuary,  Eli  blesses  the  pair  (2^),  ntS^KrrjO  51!  ']7  fTirP  Dt?** 

miT'b  b«ty  ntr«  nbxtrn  nnn  n«n.    The  text  as  it  stands  is 

ordinarily  translated,  "  Yahweh  give  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the 
asking^*  which  was^  lent  to  Yahweh." 

These  two  last  passages,  however,  contain  a  number  of  difficulties. 
Taking  up  i*^  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  Hiphil  of 
the  verb  7i^t2^,  which  is  unusual.  The  only  other  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  it  occurs  is  Ex.  12*^,  where,  speaking  of  the 
gold  and  silver  objects  and  of  the  garments  which  the  Israelites 
prior  to  their  departure  asked  from  the  Egyptians,  the  narrator 
says,  "  Yahweh  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
D171<^^1."  Dillman  in  his  commentary^*  properly  remarks  that  the 
rendering  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  *  and  they  loaned  them,'  is 
not  correct.  The  Hiphil  of  vi^tT  can  only  mean  *  they  caused  them 
to  ask,'  />.  'encouraged  them  to  ask  for  more'  (so  Rashi  takes  it), 
or  'they  acquiesced  in  their  petition,*  i,e,  'granted  them  their  re- 
quest.' Dillman  prefers  the  latter,  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
simpler  than  Rashi's  explanation  and  is  borne  out  by  the  introduction 
of  the  phrase  immediately  following,  "  and  they  stripped  Egypt." " 
In  the  parallel  passage  (Ex.  3^)  the  same  expression  is  used,  the 
difference  between  the  two  versions  being  that,  according  to  the  one, 
the  Israelites  asked  and  then  took  as  booty,  while,  according  to  the 
other,  they  asked  and  received  as  tribute  or  indemnity. 

Referring  to  the  passage  in  i  Sam.  i®,  Dillman  also  points  out  that 
the  rendering  '  I  have  lent  him  to  Yahweh '  ^^  is  inadmissible,  and  he 
suggests  '  I  have  granted  him  to  Yahweh.' "  The  objection,  however, 
to  this  inteq)retation  is  obvious :  it  is  not  Yahweh  who  has  made  a 
petition  but  Hannah,  and  Hannah  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  she  has 
granted  Yaluveh's  petition.  Again,  what  can  the  phrase  mn  v  blJ^tS^ 
mean  in  this  connection?  The  context  implies  'granted  to  Yahweh,' 
but  if  the  active  Kal  of  the  stem  signifies  '  ask,'  the  passive  participle 
can  only  mean  '  asked  for,'  not  *  granted.'  Here  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  difficulty :  the  verb  ^StT  with  the  preposition  7  signifies 
elsewhere   either  '  ask  on  behalf  of  a  person ' ;    as,  e.g,  17"  yS?^T 

^2  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  "  loan." 
^*  Authorized  Version,  •*  is." 

*'  Kurzgefasstcs  ex  eg.  Ilaudhuch^  ExoJuSy  p.  1 1 8. 
^*  I.e.  "  plundered  the  country." 
^^  So  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate. 

"  So  also  the  latest  commentator,  H.  P.  Smith,  Samuel^  p.  13  J^.  Kautzsch, 
Die  Heilige  Schrift^  p.  282,  retains  the  old  rendering  *  lent.' 
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(i  Ki.  2^),  ^"?K!i?i11  (2  Chr,  x^') :  or  '  a<ik  regarding  a  person  or 
thing/  r.^'.  'St?S  bKffn  (Gen.  32^"),  %lb  tf^HrrSKtS  <Gen,  43\)i  ''?«^ 
C^t^K*!  C^trh  HI  { DeuL  4^)  ;  but  never '  to  ask  of '  or  *  frona  a  person/ 
for  which  either  the  direct  object  is  employed  with  HH,  t,^.  Gen.  44^^ 
or  the  object  with  the  preposition  D,  ^.c-  Jud,  8-^  or  JIKD,  ^^§-.  Ps.  27I 

The  cjuestion  involved  is  not  affected  by  the  decision  regarding  the 
correctness  of  the  Massoretic  text,  for  vvhether  we  read  D*D*n  73 
'H  ^tfH  with  Wellhauseti  {Text  d.  Btkhtr  SamueiiSf  p.  42)  and 
Smith  {Samuf/j  p.  14),  or  retain  iTH  as  Bndde  does  (SBOT,f 
Part  S),  the  problem  remains  the  same*  In  the  second  passage 
( 1  Sam.  2*)  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  phrase  HliT?  Sxtf  has 
already  been  touched  upon.  Wellhausen's  proposition*^  to  read 
rTin*7  7lHtf  in  the  sense  of  '  asked  of  Ynhwch  *  '^  does  not  help 
us,  for  the  reasons  just  set  forth;  while  Budde's  conjecture^  of 
n^Htfn^  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  text  (adopted  by  the  Vulgate 
and  Peshitto)^  rests  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Exodus."  Klosterman  ^'  suggests  HIT  b»l^  i;?«, '  which  Yahweh 
has  asked/  i>*  *  borrowed  * ;  but  this  introduces  a  thought  which  is 
manifestly  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Old  Testament  writer :  Yahweh 
has  not  asked  for  anything.  Moreover,  Hannah  has  not  loaned  her 
son  to  Yahwehp  but  has  given  him  in  accordance  with  her  promise 
(t  Sam.  i^'),  rn  *a''-':'3  HItS  VI^n\  "And  I  shall  give  him  to 
Yahweh  during  hss  whole  life/' 

There  is  still  a  third  proposition  favored  by  Driver,^  namely,  to 
read  nirrS  rhnZ^  ntf  S  *  which  she  asked  of  Yahweh/  ''*  but  here 

T        I"  1     -1    T  T      -t 

again  the  objection  holds  good,  that  no  proof  can  be  furnished  for 
the  supposition  that  7KC  with  the  preposition  7  can  mean  *  ask  of  a 
person,'  Besides,  such  a  phrase  as  '•  in  place  of  the  asking  which 
she  has  askctl  of  Yahweh  '*  strikes  one,  to  say  the  least,  as  redundant 
and  awkward.  Again,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  application  of 
n?HC*n  *  the  asking*  to  Samuel  after  he  is  bom  seems  curious,  if  we 
accept  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  Samuel  does  not  rep  re* 
sent  the  petition  but  the  result  of  the  petition,  and  the  narrative  ia 

"  Tejcf  der  Buchcr  Siimnilh,  p.  46. 
*'  So  ulso  Kautzach,  ihiligt  Schriff,  Botes,  p.  8. 
»  SSOT-t  Part  8.     Sec  note,  p.  54,  adopted  by  Smith,  p.  19. 
*i  See  above,  |>.  86. 
■*  Bn^h^r  Samuciii  und  JCdnigi^  p.  7, 
"  Nfftts  Oft  the  Books  of  Samud^  P*  25, 

**  Cf.  aUo  1^^  ^"JTSJ?!],  as  the  Septuagint  fcads  at  the  beginning  of  2^1  in  place 
of  the  Massorcttc  lni!lC^|i,  which  also  U  adopted  by  Driver,  BuddCp  and  Smith* 
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too  prosaic  to  admit  of  a  usage  which  would  be  in  place  in  poetic 

diction  only* 

The  difficulties  are  not  removed  if  we  follow  the  reading  of  the 
Septoagint,  DjlJ?^,  *  he  will  requite/  in  the  verse,  instead  of  CtT* 
Though  adopted  by  Wellhausen,  Driverj  Budde,  Kaiitzsch,  and  Smith, 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  Greek  reading  over  the 
Massoretic  teatt, 

'  IV. 

Evidently  some  other  method  than  textual  emendation  must  be 
followed  in  this  case,  if  we  are  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problena ; 
and  the  question  is  therefore  In  order,  whether  in  the  two  passages 
under  consideration  the  writer  may  not  have  used  the  stem  ^K^  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  one  hitherto  taken  for  granted  by 
scholars. 

The  verb  ^KT£?  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
one  is  struck  in  examining  these  passages  by  the  large  number  of 
instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  ceremonial  *  asking/  an 
*  inquiry  of  God/  an  '  oracle/  I  find  no  less  than  twenty-eight  certain 
instances  of  this  kind.  Let  us  take  up  first  the  passages  which  are 
perfectly  clear* 

In  Num.  2  7",  when  Joshua  is  formally  installed  as  the  successor  of 
Moses,  directions  are  given  to  him  to  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 
n^^KH  B^tfM  \b  ^Htfl,  ?>.  *'seek  an  oracle  through  the  medium 
of  the  i7rim"  By  that  oracle,^  we  are  told,  the  actions  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  to  be  regulated.  The  expression  DniKH  DStfD  is  some- 
what redundant,  but  the  term  ISBtf  D  '  decision  *  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  with  the  intention  of  removing  any  taint  of  that  heathenish 
or  early  Semitic  practice  out  of  which,  of  course,  the  (/rim  originally 
sprang,^  Hence  in  E^ekiel  21^,  where  there  is  a  direct  reference  to 
Babylonian  magic,  we  find  the  simpler  phrase  D^S'inS  7Ktf  '  seeking 
an  oracle  through  the  teraphim;  which  is  placed  in  parallelism  to 
DDp'DDpb  *  to  recite  a  magic  formula/  and  D^Stn?  '^i?'?!?  '  'o  throw 
arrows/  In  place  of  Urim  and  kraphim  the  Hebrew  writers  of  a 
more  advanced  age  introduced  *Yahweh,'  and  the  expression  ^HIP 
i"riT3  became  a  standing  phrase  for  *  seeking  an  oracle '  by  whatever 
means.  So  of  Saul  it  is  said  on  three  occasions  that  he  "  inquired  of 
Vahwch"  or  "of  Elohim."     In  1  Sam,  14^  we  read,  bwS  Sfcttfn 

•»  Tl  *?I?  cm  crnly  refer  to  the  ormcle. 

*  BefizingeT,  Ihtr»  Ar^ktohgie^  pp.  407-408. 
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OrnblC  m  Qfd^  to  fii>d  oGt  wlietbcror  noc  to  pcnsic  the  Pfa^sdnes. 
In  I  Sdm.  aS",  njTTS  *>^y  '.^i"J,  be  &is  to  receive  an  issvi^, 
dther  thmngli  dreuns^  or  tlimQ^  tlie  C^m^  or  lliiiii^^  tk  im^iliel& 

In  I  Chron.  to^SaoFs  sin  in  seekiog  sn  otade  bf  m^ns  of  tlie  witc^ 
of  Endor  is  emphaMed  bfy  the  addmoo,  3^  ^TWSSh  ^  ^be  also 
inquired  of  the  neoocoancer/*  ^ 

In  the  najrainre  of  David's  career  the  expresmi  ''asking  of 
Yahweh  **  in  the  sense  of  asking  an  or^de  is  used  do  le^  than 
eight  times.  In  t  Sanu  22*  TITVZ  'D  ^^6%  Ahlitidech  the  priest 
seeks  an  oracle  on  behalf  of  David*  In  i  Sam.  22^  Saul  reproaches 
Ahimelech  for  doing  so,  CTTTIt?  T7  JW^j  .  •  •  T*^  GrTlffp  nsS, 
'*  Why  do  >*e  con^iie  against  me  ...  in  asking  of  Elohim  in  his 
behalf  ?  "  Ahimelech  repU^  (v.»*),  ST^^  l^l^itg^  *r*?rn  cVH, 
"  Hare  I  to*day  begnn  to  seek  an  orade  of  Oohim  for  him  ? " 
I  Sam.  2^^  reads,  II  rrVTS  TH  ^ftU.H,  "And  DaWd  sought  an 
oracle  of  Yahweh,  askings  Shall  I  go  to  smite  these  Philistines  ?  '* 
1  Sam-  aj*  states,  njT?  TttlEr?  *rn  TO  ^pl*^  "And  David  again 
sought  an  oracle  of  Yahweh/'  He  receives  the  answer,  **Artse,  descend 
to  Keilab/*  In  i  Sam.  30*,  njiT?  T"^  7Ktf*^  the  oracle  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  epk^d.  In  2  Sam.  aS  HtTS  TH  'THtf  "T,  two  ques- 
tions are  put  by  the  king:  (i)  Shall  I  go  up  into  one  of  the  cities 
of  Jndah?  {2)  To  what  place  shall  I  go  up?  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is^^Cki  up";  the  answer  to  the  second  question  is, 
**  Hebron."  In  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  Philistines  David 
twice  seeks  an  oracle  (2  Sam*  s"'*')  HIITS  TH  Sot?;*!.® 

Of  the  Israelites  as  a  body  seeking  an  oracle  the  same  expression 
"ask"  is  used.     Five  passages  occur:  Jud.  i*,  ^^KH^  ''??  ^*^Htfn 

nrrz ;  jtid.  20=*,  rrirrs  ^bnm ;  jud.  20^  o^rl^i  ^Wff 'i  -.  u± 

2d^,  nin*3  '^K-J*'^?!  iSjen ;  and  i  Sara,  lo^,  Hirr?  liriSK*»1. 

The  Danites,  coming  to  the  house  of  Micha  and  recognizing  the 
Levite  who  had  accepted  an  engagement  as  priest  to  Micha,  ask  the 
latter  to  seek  an  oracle  through  the  Levite,  D^i^K?  K|*SKtf,  "Ask, 
prkhee,  of  Elohim  that  we  may  know  whether  we  shall  succeed  in 
the  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged"  (Jad.  iS*). 

\YhiIe  the  phrase  in  question  embodied  a  practice  that  evidently 
antedated  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  must  have  been  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  verb  bxU  continued  to 

^trnb  at  the  end  of  the  vers<;  is  a  gloas  explanntory  of  ^lOT^,    The 
SeptttRgint  adds,  **  and  when  Sftrouel  the  prophet  answered  him.'* 
»  Parallel  passage,  i  Chron,  141^*1*. 
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be  used  down  to  late  days  both  for  the  legitimate  inquiry  through 
Yahweh  and  for  the  illegitimate  inquiry  through  other  deities  or 
through  witches.  When  Saul  fails  to  receive  an  answer  through 
Yahweh,  he  seeks  out  the  witch  of  Endor ;  and  when  she  brings  up 
the  shade  of  Samuel,29  the  latter  says  to  Saul,  "'^Sst^^n  rl^%  "  Why 
do  you  seek  an  oracle  through  me?"  (i  Sam.  28***). 

Hosea,  reproaching  the  people  for  their  illegitimate  religious  prac- 
tices, says  (Hos.  4^),  Sl<t2>^  I^PS  "'SJ,  "  My  people  seeks  an  oracle 
through  a  piece  of  wood."**  Jeremiah,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  did  not 
make  use  of  magical  rites  in  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of  Yahweh  ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  same  ancient  phrase,  "  to  inquire  of  Yahweh,"  is 
employed  in  his  case.  Zedekiah  sends  for  Jeremiah  and  asks  him  to 
secure  an  oracle,  "IZi'l  T[rii<  •'^^  ^^^,  "  I  ask  thee  something " 
(Jer.  38").  Upon  the  prophet*s  receiving  an  assurance  that  no 
harm  will  befall  him  whatever  he  may  say,  he  announces  Yahweh's 
answer,  HliT  HttS  ilS  (v.^'*^^).  Again  in  v.^  we  are  told  that  "all 
the  princes  came  unto  Jeremiah,"  ini<  ^7Stt^f1,  "and  asked  him." 
It  is  an  oracle  that  is  sought. 

Deut.  18*®  is  another  passage  where  bH'^  is  used  of  the  oracle 
obtained  from  Yahweh,  and  the  passage  is  interesting  also  as  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  HIiTD  7St2^  becomes  a  standing  phrase 
for  seeking  or  receiving  an  oracle  in  general.  The  Israelites  are 
warned  not  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  surrounding  nations 'who 
hearken  to  sorcerers  and  magicians,  but  to  obey  the  prophet  who  will 
arise  in  their  midst,  nihS  Trh^  Hl.T  D^tt  nSst2>— lU^S  Sm,  which 
can  only  mean,  "According  to  all  that  thou  didst  receive  as  an  oracle 
from  Yahweh,  thy  God,  on  Horeb." 

Again,  when  Joshua's  share  in  the  conquered  territory  of  Palestine 
is  spoken  of,  we  are  told  (Jos.  19*^  "^7n"r^«  'l^  I^^J  Hl.T  -Q  b? 
*?S^  "itf S.  The  reference  is  to  the  city  Timnath-Serah,  which  is 
given  to  Joshua  "by  lot"  (v.^^).  The  verb  ^^V  must,  therefore, 
have  reference  to  a  religious  inquiry  and  not  to  a  personal  request 
made  by  Joshua.  We  must,  accordingly,  translate,  "  By  the  decree 
of  Yahweh  they  gave  him  the  city,  regarding  which  one  had  sought 
an  oracle."  The  lot  was  one  way,  and  indeed  the  most  common 
way,  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  "  decree  of  Yahweh."  With  this 
passage  may  be  compared  Jos.  9^^,  where  the  success  of  the  strategy 
of  the  Gibeonites  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  ''BTIMt'! 
^^Kt2^  tkh  niiT,  "did  not  seek  an  oracular  decision  of  Yahweh." 

*»  C/.  Is.  8^*.  ^  A  reference  to  a  species  of  teraphim  cult. 
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The  pJace  to  which  people  went  to  obtain  an  oracle  was  naturally  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  passage  in  2  Sam*  20*^  shows  the  fame  that  some  of 
these  ancient  sanctuaries  had  acquired.  When  Joab  is  about  to  lay 
siege  to  the  town  Abel,  a  *^  wise  woman,"  i>.  probably  a  priestess  or 
sorceress  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  appeals  to  David's  general  to 
spare  a  place  that  once  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  mother  in 
Israel/'  a  metropolis,  as  vve  should  say.  To  emphasize  the  fame  and 
position  once  occupied  by  Abel,  the  woman  recalls  the  time  when 
people  were  wont  to  say,  7?K3  17Htf ^  *^1^^i  **  Let  an  oracle  be 
sought  in  Abel/'  That  is  to  say,  in  former  times,  when  people  were 
in  doubt  what  to  do  in  an  emergency,  they  would  say,  "  Let  us  go  to 
Abel  and  obtain  an  oracle."  The  woman  adds,  ISriH  ]'D\  "  And  so 
they  settled  the  matter,"  The  oracle  obtained  at  Abel  put  an  end 
to  lurther  doubt  or  dispute,**  Interpreted  in  this  way,  the  passage, 
which  has  occasioned  commentators  no  littie  difficulty,  becomes  per* 
fectly  clean  The  woman  could  not  more  effectively  puint  out  the 
significance  of  Abel  and  its  sanctity  than  by  holding  it  up  as  the 
place  to  which  people  went  with  supreme  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  oracle  there  obtained*  Such  a  place  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed*" 

Besideij  these  twenty -eight  passages  in  which  bWSf  is  used  directly 
of  an  oracle,  there  are  a  number  of  others  in  which  the  verb,  while 

**  Professor  Hutipt  proposes  to  regard  lH^tyn  m  a  denominative  of  Cgn. 
Far  dtscussioDii  of  the  passage  see  Wellhausen,  7>.r/  i/gr  SiifArr  Samudut 
pp.  207,  3o8,  and  Budde,  SBOT.t  p.  96,  Driver  misses  the  point  in  Eiupposing 
Lit  the  referernce  is  to  the  wisdom  of  the  inhabitunts  of  Abel,  The  sanctyaiy  it 
t\y  meant.  The  reafJing  of  the  Septuagint  plSl,  instead  of  [T,  aUhough 
adopted  by  most  of  the  modern  crilics*  is  no  impfovcmcni  of  the  Massoretic  tesit, 
whiclj  ccin  be  retained  if  my  explanalioti  be  accepted,  Dan  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  Abel^  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  Ahelite  woman  should 
introduce  a  reference  to  another  place,  A  formidable  difficulty  confronts  us  in 
bir^  "'S«  ^^^'^  *?i«  (v."*),  which  gives  nu  satisfactory  sense.  The  text  is 
hopelessly  corrupt;  but  without  going  any  further  into  the  question,  which  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  liottt:hcf*s 
translation  of  the  part  of  the  passage  above  considered^  as  a  capital  instance  of 
the  absurdities  which  even  great  scholars  sometimes  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Old 
Testament  writer.     Bottchcr  renders : 

^*-Und  si£  sprtuke  ais  s/r^t'^e  JV  /  /^^d^n  reden  sdlU  man  dock  nuersi  noek,  ah 
iprachi  sle :  Frngatt  artjra^en  s&ltie  man  in  Ahd :  und  se  ttfurdf  man  ge%vUs 
feriig^'' — to  which  Wellhausen,  T^xt  der  Eucher  Samuetis^  p.  208,  caustically 
adds^  ^^IfQffenilUh^abfr  is  sieki  nkki  sa  am" 

Smith,  in  his  CommcnUiry  on  Samud,  p.  372^  does  not  advance  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  and  contents  himself  with  adopting  Ewald's  emencjatioo, 
which  b  far  from  satisfactory. 
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used  purely  in  the  sense  of  '  asking/  is,  nevertheless,  associated  with 
divine  requests*  This  extended  application  is  derived,  I  believe, 
from  the  more  specific  use  of  the  verb  in  designating  an  oracle- 
When  Ahaz  is  told  on  behalf  of  Yahweh  to  '*  ask  for  a  sign  lirom 
Yahweh/*  to  make  a  "request"  (n^Ht!^)  of  whatsoever  nature  he 
pleases,  he  refuses,  saying,  niH^niJt'  nE^H-KSl  *:>»* K-H*?,  "  1  t*i11 
not  ask,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  try  Yahweh  "  (Is*  7^) ,  In  thus  using 
bWD  and  rPHH  (v.")  there  may  not  have  been  in  the  prophet's 
mind  any  direct  thought  of  an  oracle,  but  these  terms  would  not  have 
been  employed  had  they  not  acquired  religious  associations  of  a  dis- 
tinctive  character. 

A  further  and  rather  interesting  application  of  the  term  based  on 
its  original  use  for  *  oracle '  is  found  in  Hag,  2",  "TlK  HJ'T^H^ 
n*nn  C^}n3n.  inasmuch  as  the  word  i&ra/i  was  itself  originally 
applied  to  a  decision  or  an  instruction  furnished  by  means  of  an 
oracle,  the  phrase  might  even  be  taken  to  mean,  **  Ask  the  priests  for 
an  oracle  *' ;  bnt  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  days  of  Haggai  f^rah  had 
acquired  the  technical  sense  of  ^  religious  instruction/  and,  corre- 
sponding with  this  meanings  7RtZ^  no  longer  designated  the  func- 
tion of  the  priest  in  procuring  an  oracle,  but  was  employed  in 
the  general  sense  of  *  asking/  though  still  primarily  an  'asking* 
of  a  religious  import*  So  in  ¥s.  2f,  Hln^nXD  "'rh^'&  nfTK, 
"One  thing  I  ask  of  Yahweh";  and,  again,  Ps,  2^  Wd  bl$f 
'^^/ri2  D%  njriHl,  "Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  nations  as  thy 
inheritance'^;  and  Vs.  78^^  DtfS}'?  b3i*-SKt:?S  032^3  S»-ieri, 
"  And  they  tried  God  in  their  heart  to  ask  food  for  their  soul,**  the 
verb  is  employed  in  the  general  sense  of  '  asking,'  and  yet  with  a 
religious  flavor  about  it  as  a  survival  of  the  fonner  application  of  the 
word  to  asking  for  an  oracle. 

A  more  direct  reference  to  an  oracle  may  be  recognized  in  Ps.  35", 
n^n:;^^  ^nSl^Kb  -itfK,  "Those  whom  I  do  not  know  inquire  of 
me.''  ' 

V. 

Turning  now  to  the  substantives  derived  from  the  root  "^tW,  H^OT? 
and  nnxtfp,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  the  sixteen  passages  in 
question  (rnittf  occurring  fourteen  times  and  DiSKII^d  twice  in 
the  Old  Testament)  in  six  n7>t^  is  directly  or  remotely  associated 
with  Yahweh.  Of  the  ten  remaining  passages  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  the  simple  sense  of '  asking/  four  are  in  so  late  a  composition 
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as  the  Book  of  Esther  ;  so  that,  outside  of  this  book,  the  two  applica- 
lioiis  of  the  word,  the  religious  and  the  secular^  are  evenly  balanced. 
The  conclusion  which  we  are  permitted  to  draw  is,  that  H^H'^T 
arose  in  connection  with  the  religious  use  of  the  verb  SkIP  and  tliat 
it  was  particulady  applicable  to  something  asked  for  and  obtained  by 
means  of  an  oracle.  There  are  three  instances  in  the  Psalms  where 
rntjtf  Q  and  n^StT  refer  to  something  obtained  from  God :  Ps.  20", 
TPrh^^tD'h^  nin^  K*?D^  **Vahweh  gram  thee  all  thy  askings'*; 
Ps,  J  7*.  TI3*?  ni^»t*P  '^'^"irT;!,  "  He  will  grant  thee  the  askings  of 
thy  heart*';  Ps.  io6^  Urhk^  OH^p  |nn,  *'And  he  granted  them 
their  asking,"  The  other  three  occurrences  of  n7Kti?  are  in  connec* 
tion  with  Samuel,  as  instanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely, 
I  Sam.  i^-^  2^. 

Proceed  iog  to  the  post -Biblical  literature,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  seems  clearly  a  late  survival  of  the  original  sense  of  7Ht2?  as  the 
lequest  for  an  oracular  decision.  In  an  article  by  S.  Mendelssohn,^ 
"  ievoted  to  a  discussion  of  ShIT,  KflS^Kt^,  and  mh^^^^'KU  m  Talmudi- 
cal  usage,  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  verb  7Kli?  is  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  assert.'  Such  a  meaning  cannot  possibly  be 
derived  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  *  ask/  Mendelssohn  fiirther 
.points  out  that  this  same  verb  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  T2?"n,  the 
technical  term  for  pronouncing  a  legal  decision.  Corresponding  to 
the  momentous  change  represented  by  the  substitution  of  rabbinical 
authority  for  priestly  prerogative,  the  oracular  response  would  natu- 
rally develop  into  the  authoritative  assertion  of  a  scholar  versed  in 
Judaic  lore.  By  thus  joining  the  Talmudical  usage  to  the  Biblical 
application  of  the  verb,  the  various  steps  involved  in  the  transition 
from  the  eatHest  to  the  latest  meaning  become  clear.  The  substan- 
tive KilTK"/  in  Talmudical  parlance  again  corresponds  to  the  Bib- 
lical noun  nbttU?  in  the  passages  above  instanced.  Instead  of  the 
'oracles'  of  priests  we  have  the  'decisions*  of  Rabbis,  and,  accord- 
ingly, Mendelssohn  renders  the  substantive  in  question  by  'assertion/ 
'proposition,'  and  the  verb  by  '  to  affirm/  '  to  announce  an  opinion/ 

In  connection  with  niriTKttfj  which  appears  as  a  title  of  a  famous 
Rabbinical  work,^  S.  Mendelssohn  quotes  a  significant  remark  of 
Weiss,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  author  Ukewise  recognized  the 
connection  between  the  Talmudical  usage  and  the  ancient  Semitic 
method  of  obtaining  a  decision  through  an  oracular  '  asking/  although 
he  did  not  carry  his  investigation  of  the  term  to  its  proper  issue* 

tt  /^tvm  dfi  Atuder/uive^,  XXXIL  pp.  56^62.         »*  ntnit  "^Sn-I  mnS^K^. 
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From  the  sense  of  *  decisions  *  a  further  nuance  was  developed,  and 
in  the  title  of  the  Rabbinical  work  in  question  the  term  nVl*?>^Tr 
has  about  the  same  force  as  "  opinions."  **  Lastly,  we  may  note  that 
the  theological  term  in  the  Judaism  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  *  ritual- 
istic inquiry '  is  again  H^i^C?,  which,  though  far  removed  from  the 
notion  of  an  *  oracle,*  would  not  have  been  carried  over  into  the  new 
order  of  religious  ideas  and  methods,  had  not  the  word  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  religious  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 


VI. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  two  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  a  peculiar  use  of  the  active  participle  of  7i^tt?  may  be 
recognized,  and  if  the  explanation  about  to  be  proposed  be  correct, 
we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  two  passages  from  the  Book  of  Samuel  which  led  to  this  inves- 
tigation of  the  use  of  the  stem  7i^C?.  If  ^)^  means  '  to  seek  an 
oracle,'  it  would  be  natural  to  apply  the  participle  7H2^  to  the  *  one 
who  obtains  the  oracle,*  that  is,  the  sorcerer,  soothsayer,  guardian  of 
a  sanctuary,  or  priest,  as  the  case  may  be;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  since  according  to  Semitic  ideas,  the  worshipper 
approaches  the  deity  only  through  the  mediation  of  some  one 
who  stands  close  to  a  superior  power,  it  is  the  mediator  and  not 
the  worshipper  who  in  reality  does  the  *  asking  *  of  the  deity. 

In  Deut.  1 8"  and  Mic.  7^  /^^  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is 
used  in  this  way  of  the  one  who  obtains  the  oracle.  The  former 
passage  is  in  the  famous  section  embodying  the  prohibition  of  resort- 
ing to  magic  or  to  incantations  of  any  kind.  In  order  to  make  the 
prohibition  explicit,  the  various  classes  of  sorcerers  and  magicians 
are  enumerated :  "  There  shall  not  be  found  in  thy  midst  .  .  .  the 
reciter  of  charms,  the  inspector  of  clouds,  the  snake-charmer,  nor 
the  sorcerer."     The  text   then   proceeds,  Dli^    Si^t^l   ^IDPI   *)DPn 

^  *  '  "ITT-: 

D'^nDn'^ijt  ^'I'^l  ''?i'^?l-  To  enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  passage  would  carry  us  too  far.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  *)5^ 
*^2n  is  the  *  tier  of  knots,*  a  common  type  of  magician  ;  *  the  D1H 
and  the  "'jrT,  who  occur  very  frequently  side  by  side,^  are  classes 
of  priests  whose  particular  function  is  the  conjuring  of  the  spirits  of 

^  Hardly  *  discussions,'  as  Mendelssohn  proposes  as  an  alternative  to  *  obser- 
vations.* 

**  See  Jaslrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  268, 
«"  E^,  2  Ki.  2Z^  Lev.  1981  20«  20^7  i  Sam.  28'. 
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he  dead;  while  C^riOrrbR  Vi^^  is  either  a  gloss  explanatory  of 
31K  and  ''St*!^  or  is  another  name  for  a  class  of  magicians  who 
*  seek '  or  '  inquire  of  the  dead/  In  the  same  way  ^Kt^  refers  to  a 
class  of  priests.  To  connect  ^KtS  with  SIR,  as  is  commonly  done 
in  rendering  this  passage^  and  translate  *  who  consultelh  a  ghost  or  a 
familiar  spirit'^  is  totally  unwarranted.  The  context  shows  that  the 
aim  of  the  statute  is  to  drive  out  of  the  land  the  various  classes  of 
men  who  make  use  of  magic  in  healing  diseases,  or  those  who  seek 
oracles  from  any  other  source  than  from  Vahweh.  The  law  is  not 
aimed  against  those  who  consult  the  sorcerers  and  magicians  but 
directly  and  solely  against  the  sorcerers,  I  hoId»  therefore,  that  v." 
enumerates  five  classes  of  functionaries  attached  to  the  old  Semitic 
sanctuaries  of  Palestine  and  Syria  j  and  that  the  ^Ktf  is  as  distinct  a 
profession  as  the  Z^%^  the  *1Zn  ^2n,  the  ''St'T,  or  any  of  the  four 
classes  enumerated  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz,  the  D''tepp  ODpj  the 
]in:p,  the  tf n])^,  and  the  ^tDtp. 

Taking  up  the  passage  in  Micah,  1  venture  to  suggest  that  we  have 
here  another  insLince  of  the  use  of  pKt^  as  a  religious  functionary, 
introduced  by  the  prophet  as  almost  synonymous  with  ini,  the  com- 
raon  term  for  priest* 

The  passnge  (Mic,  7^)  reads,  *?Ktf  1)?ri  ^'^'^b  D^S?  ^SyrbV 
St^:  nn  ^yn  'rniim  C^n  ^St^m.  On  the  various  textual 
difficulties  involved  in  this  verse  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Well- 
hausen's  remarks  in  Dk  kkinen  Prop/uftn,  p.  146.*'  Thanks  chiefly 
to  the  preceding  verse,  the  sense  is  tolerably  clear.  The  prophet 
laments  the  absence  of  private  morality  and  of  public  righteonsness. 
The  second  verse  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  former  theme,  the 
third  verse  to  the  latter.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  society  repre- 
sented by  the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  two  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  concerned  in  the  execution  of  justice,  the  judges  and  the  priests, 
but  in  the  more  elaborate  organization  of  the  kingdom  there  is  added 
to  these  two  classes  a  third  functionary,  the  king.  We  are  justified 
in  looking  for  these  three  officials  in  the  passage  in  question.  To 
lake  ^Kt?  as  an  active  participle  and  translate  it  *asks/  and  then  to 
interpret  it  as  meaning  'ask  for  a  bribe,'  is  awkward  and  is  not 
warranted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduceil.  Moreover,  if 
^KtS  be  construed  as  a  participle,  the  parallelism  leads  us  to  expect 

•■  So  even  in  the  latest  commcntaTy  by  Driver,  Diuifrtfnomy^  p.  225. 

•*  For  3li*  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  cUis  of  necromancers  see  also  I  Chr,  lO**. 

♦•^  SMtz^n  nnd  Vorar^eileHt  voL  V. 
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a  participle  after  tOBt^.  Instead,  we  have  the  very  obscure  term 
Uhvn.  The  first  part  of  the  verse,  3•'P^nS  D";??  Hyrh;^,  may  be 
rendered  *  to  be  intent  upon  wrong  doing,*  ^  but  after  this  phrase  one 
expects  some  verb  in  the  perfect  tense.  This  verb  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  corrupt  word  D1^tt?3,*^  to  which  the  three  officials  "it?, 
^H2^,  and  lOfit^  are  subjects.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  at  the 
time  when  the  text  of  Micah  was  fixed  the  verse  under  discussion 
was  any  longer  understood.  The  omission  of  the  article  from  IHV  ^ 
may  be  due  to  correction  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  sense.  At  all 
events,  whatever  the  emendations  that  may  be  needed  in  order  to 
get  the  original  form  of  the  passage,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  taking 
/^^  or  /Hte^n  as  a  name  for  the  priest  purposely  introduced  by 
Micah,  one  element  of  obscurity  is  removed.  The  prophet  uses  the 
old  word  which  is  replete  with  heathenish  associations  instead  of  the 
more  dignified  and  appropriate  term  pD,  partly  in  order  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  the  priests,  whom  he  is  fond  of  denouncing,  partly, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  veil  his  meaning,  just  as  he  uses  "1^  instead  of 
the  more  familiar  *?[79'  ^^  could  in  no  more  forcible  manner 
denounce  the  priests  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  than  by  calling  them 
"oracle-seekers."  That  Micah  was  familiar  with  the  old  religious 
terms,  and  that  the  old  Semitic  usages  still  prevailed  in  the  regular 
worship,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  third  chapter,  where  he  de- 
nounces (v.^)  the  "  seers  **  and  "  the  workers  of  magic,"  and  declares 
(v.")  that  "  the  priests  furnish  oracles  for  pay  "  and  that  "  the  prophets 
practise  magic  for  silver.** 

As  a  further  justification  for  recognizing  in  7S»t?  one  of  the  old 
terms  to  express  the  priestly  function,  we  may  point  to  the  Assyrian, 
where  we  have  a  perfect  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  term  in  sha-i-lu 
as  a  designation  for  *  priest.'  In  a  syllabary  (V.  R.  13,  rev.  48)  **  the 
term  occurs  preceded  by  dshippu^  bdrii,  *  magic-worker,'  *  a  seer.*  Both 
these  words  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  religious  texts  bdrd 
and  shdilu  are  found  side  by  side  ;  e.g,  IV.  R-.  22,  No.  2,  8-10  ;  60  B., 
obv.,  6-7.  Indei)endently,  the  word  occurs  in  V.  R.  47,  36  a^  and  in 
a  hymn  pul)lishe(l  by  Brtinnow,  ZcHschr,  f.  Assyriologie,  IV.,  p.  26, 
line  38.  Jensen  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Keilschriftforschung,  II.,  p.  423, 
already  recognized   that  shdilu  signifies  *  the  inquirer.*      Zimmern 

*^  Taking  Q'K3  ^'^'^  as  a  compound  term. 

*-  Kenan,  Histoire  du  Pctiple  d' Israel,  II.,  p.  519. 

*8  As  against  CB'cn,  '?'-f:n  nrn. 

♦^  The  great  collection  of  Cuneiform  Texts  of  the  British  Museum  projected 
and  at  first  edited  by  H.  C.  Rawlinson  is  designated  by  the  letter  R. 
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{^Babylonische  Busspsalmeriy  p.  14,  note  4)  not  only  accepts  this 
opinion  but  (ib,,  p.  99)  suggests  also  that  the  Assyrian  stem  shdlu 
'  to  decide/  from  which  we  obtain  sht'/u  *  decider,  guide/  shitultu  ** 
'decision/  and  shalitu  'royal  power/  is  identical  with  7i^tt?  *ask.* 
To  these  words  we  may  add  another  derivative,  mashaltu  '  ban/ 
A  transition  from  the  idea  of  *  asking '  to  the  notion  of  *  deciding  *  is 
perfectly  intelligible,^  if  we  assume  that  the  *  asking  *  was  originally  a 
species  of  oracle.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  a  later  view  of 
Jensen,*^  who  defines  the  shdilu  as  the  priest  who  asks  and  secures 
atonement  for  sinners  through  his  intercession  with  an  angered  god 
or  goddess.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  el-Amarna  tablets,*^ 
Sha-i-li  nashri  ush'She-ra-an-niy  "  send  me  an  eagle-inquirer,"  *^  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  shdilu  was  distinctly  a  priest  who  sought 
an  oracle.  The  connection  between  shdlu  *  decide,*  sh/lu  *  decider,* 
and  the  like,  and  our  word  shdilu  may  be  maintained,  even  if  in 
opposition  to  Zimmern  we  follow  Delitzsch,*'  who  assumes  two  dis- 
tinct stems,  bW  (or  TC?)  and  7S<tt?  respectively.  The  presence  of 
the  two  essential  consonants  ^V  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  close 
bond  existing  between  the  two  stems. 

Delitzsch,**  however,  separates  shdilu  from  ^^V  and  divides  the 
word  into  two  parts  j^a^and  ilu^  i,e,  'belonging  to  a  god.*  He 
advocates  this  view  because  of  the  word  sha-il-tu,  which  appears  in 
the  syllabary  V.  R.  13.  49-51,  in  the  lines  following  upon  shdilu, 
Delitzsch  urges  that  shailtu  cannot  be  the  feminine  to  shdilu.  It  is 
true  that  we  should  expect  the  feminine  corresponding  to  shdilu  to 
be  shdilalUy  and  yet  through  syncope  **  shdilatu  could  become  shailtu. 
Moreover,  shailtu  could  be  the  feminine  to  an  adjective  shaWuy  as 
kashittu  (for  kashid-tu)  is  the  feminine  to  kashdu^  and  it  is  by  no 

**  Incidentally  this  suggestion  throws  further  light  upon  the  Talmudical  usage 
above  instanced,  of  v*XC?  in  the  sense  of  *  affirm '  and  of  XriTKC?  as  *  decision, 
proposition.' 

^  The  same  transition  occurs  in  the  post-Biblical  usage  above  instanced. 

*^  A'osmologie  der  Babylonier^  p.  438. 

*®  Bezold,  Tell-el'Amarna  Tablets^  No.  5,  obv.  26. 

**  I.e.  a  priest  who  secures  an  oracle  by  watching  the  flight  of  eagles,  '  a 
falconer.'  That  the  sAdi/u  appears  at  times  also  as  an  *  interpreter  of  dreams' 
(Zimmern,  Beitrage  zur  Babylon.  Religion^  II.  p.  86)  merely  indicates  that  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  in  a  more  general  way  to  priestly  functions;  and  more- 
over, interpretation  of  dreams  is  a  species  of  oracular  functions. 

^^  Assyrisches  Handworterbuch^  646^,  Shitultu^  Dclit/sch,  633. 

"//^.  p.  634 tf.  G«'(i()(l.' 

^  Relative  particle.  ^*  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Gram.  §  68. 
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means  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  the  syllabary  in  question  shailtu 
must  be  the  feminine  to  shdilu  because  occurring  in  proximity  to  the 
latter.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  texts  of  this  kind,  the  syllabary 
throws  together  words  sounding  alike  but  of  different  meaning  and 
derived  from  different  stems  or  arising  from' different  forms  and 
modes  of  the  same  stem.  So  bdri^  *  seer '  and  barA  *  to  be  full  *  are 
thrown  together.  Correspondingly,  shdilu  'priest*  and  shdilu  *a 
species  of  locusts  *  **  are  written  with  the  same  series  of  ideographs 
but  are  to  be  traced  back  to  different  stems.  The  tablet  in  question 
is  unfortunately  broken,  but  enough  remains  to  indicate  that  the 
ideographic  equivalents  for  shdilu  and  shdiltu  are  not  alike.  Hence 
there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  separating  shdiltu  entirely  from 
shdilu. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  a  compound  word  meaning  *  belonging 
to  a  god  *  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  strange  term  to  indicate  a  special 
class  of  priests.  The  case  is  different  with  shangu  *  priest,*  which 
Jensen  explains  as  arising  from  sha  and  nak^  'the  one  over  the 
sacrifice  * ;  for  shangu  is  a  general  designation  for  '  priest,*  and  to 
describe  the  priest  as  the  one  who  presides  over  the  sacrifice  is 
intelligible,  though,  it  may  be  added,  scholars  are  by  no  means 
agreed  in  accepting  Jensen's  explanation.*^  The  priest,  moreover, 
according  to  Babylonian  ideas,  does  not  belong  to  God  but  acts  as  a 
mediator  between  the  deity  and  the  worshipper.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  Zimmern*s  view  that  shdilu 
designates  a  class  of  priests  as  *  the  inquirers,'  those  who  *  ask  *  a 
deity  for  an  oracle  on  behalf  of  a  worshipper  who  comes  to  seek 
guidance  in  some  undertaking  or  explanation  of  some  incident  that 
has  befallen  him. 

In  further  proof  of  this  we  may  point  not  only  to  the  passages  in 
the  incantation-texts  where  shdilu  occurs'''  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  verb  shdlu  is  used  in  Assyrian,  precisely  as  in  Hebrew,  to  indicate 
an  inquiry  by  means  of  an  oracle.  In  incantation-texts  the  verb  shdlu 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  in  the  wider  sense  of  *  inquire  *  in 
general.  In  IV.  R.  51,  Col.  II.,  48-59/^,  and  52,  Col.  III.,  1-13/^, 
there  occurs  a  long  list  of  occasions  on  which  one  should  consult  the 
will  of  the  gods.  We  are  told  sha-a-il  sha-a-il  ina  irshi  sha-a-il  ina 
kussi  sha-a-ily  etc.,  "  One  should  seek  an  oracle  on  the  couch  or  on 

^  II.  R.  5,  rev.  \oc-il 

'^^  Delitzsch  in  his  dictionary  makes  no  mention  of  it.     Muss-Arnolt  and  many 
others  reject  it.     See  Am.  Jotirnai  of  Semitic  Languages^  vol.  XV.,  p.  31. 
^^  See  the  passages  quoted  above. 
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the  throne,"  One  should  seek  an  oracle,  thai  is,  in  whatever  position 
of  life,  whether  one  occupies  an  humble  or  an  elevated  rank,  The 
lexi  continues  (Col.  III.,  6),  **  One  should  seek  an  oracle  at  the 
rising  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  upon  coming  out  of  the  city  and 
upon  entering  it,  upon  leaving  the  gate  and  upon  entering  it,  in  the 
street,  in  the  temple,  and  on  the  road  .  .  ,  on  a  ship,  whether  one  be 
at  the  helm  or  in  the  prow,  upon  encountering  a  wild  beast,  etc," 
Knudtzon**  ha^  published  a  long  series  of  royal  jjrayere  addressed  to 
thtr  sun-god.  In  these  the  king  endeavors  to  secure  guidance  for  the 
conduct  of  an  important  military  undertaking.  After  preparing  the 
sacrifices  in  the  proper  manner,  the  priest  is  invariably  introduced  as 
addressing  the  god,  "  I  ask  thee  Sham  ash,  great  god,  etc," 

Finally,  to  clinch  the  argument,  in  a  passage  in  an  Assyrian  hymn 
published  by  Brtinnow  the  sun -god  13  addressed  as  mm  heme  skdiiil^^ 
**he  who  answers  Inquirers,"*'  This  shows  that  the  Babylonians 
themselves  regarded  skdihi  as  a  derivative  of  ^K^  '  to  ask/  Hence 
Shamash,  as  well  as  other  gods,  is  addressed  as  mask/ti/umf^  i>, 
'he  who  gives  the  answer  to  an  inquiry*  and  hence  'decides  fates,* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  a  syllabary  shdilu 
is  entered  as  a  synonym  of  a^Ht  which  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  31H,  as  Jensen  {Zeiischr,  /  KeHs,  IL,  p.  423)  believes,  but 
of  Hi*, '  father/  It  appears,  therefore,  that  among  the  Babylonians,  as 
among  the  early  Hebrews,"^  '  father '  was  one  of  the  terms  for  priest. 


The  investigation  of  the  stem  7KU  will  have  justified,  I  trust,  our 
seeking  in  connection  with  the  assignment  of  a  name  to  Samuel,  some 
trace  of  the  religious  use  to  which  this  root  is  put.  Samuel  has  been 
"asked  for'*  of  Vahweh,  and  so  far  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
wider  use  of  the  verb,  though  it  still  indicates  a  request  made  of  a 
deity.  Hannah  goes  to  the  sanctuary,  but  instead  of  placing  the 
request  before  the  priest,  who  as  the  mediator  will  bring  it  before 
Yahweh  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  to  be  granted,  she  prays  for 
herself,  brings  her  request  directly  before  her  God-'^  When  Samuel 
IS  born,  Hannah  forms  the  resolve  (i^)  to  devote  her  son  to  the 

*•  Ass}'rU<ke  GtfkeU  an  if  en  Sofititnguft,  etc,  (Leipzig,  1893). 

"  Ztiii-  /  Assyr.,,  IV.,  pp,  26-38,  and  sec  Zimmcrn,  ZA.^  V.,  p*  S8  note. 

**  /,/,  the  priests, 

*^  See  ihe  passages  in  Delitzich ■»  Anyriuh^i  W^rierbuck^  p*  653  *. 

•*  See,  e^.,  Jud.  if\  "  See  above,  p,  85, 
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<r^N^vv  nf  Yrthwrh.  She  carries  out  her  resolve;  and  since  her 
v^^*»^U»  HM^*?  irr^ri^KtZ^il  *5iK  051,  are  clearly  intended  to  convey 
Uh-  loMMril  ilrdlcHlion  of  Samuel  to  the  service  of  Yahweh,  I  have  no 
K*^(|.»llMii  in  rrganling  the  Hiphil  of  7XW  as  a  denominative  of 
^Htf  \\\  Ihr  >*rii»c  of  '  priest*  and  in  rendering,  ** Therefore  I  devote 
»»i»M  lo  Yahwrh."     'ITie  Hiphil  is  the  usual  form  used  in  Hebrew  for 

•  \\  MMiiiliwil  lv«  verljH.**  Just  as  from  VTt '  snow '  the  Hiphil  is  used  for 
'  iiwiklft^,  uiiow/  u^  from  TKt?  the  Hiphil  would  signify '  to  make  one  a 
I'IIi'jjI.'  To  make  a  person  a  priest  is  to  devote  him  to  the  service 
Hf  Viihwtrh.  In  this  way  the  phrase  used  by  Hannah  becomes  clear ; 
rtinl  Ihr  double  play  involved  in  the  use  of  7XW, —  Samuel  having 
Uv\\  *';ukcd  for,"  and  therefore  made  a  divine  "asker"  or  "in- 
<jiilrftr/*  -adds  an  element  to  the  name  of  the  child  which  fits  in 
♦«niMJr;t!ily  with  the  career  of  Samuel,  who  so  often  appears  in  the 
foir  of  an  "  inquirer"  and  who  stands  in  close  relations  to  Yahweh.® 

A«»  for  the  second  part  of  the  verse  (i"),  HH  7T^  1^8  D^D^rr^? 
'*^' •?  ^^W^,  the  possibility  that  S^OT^  may  be  an  error  for  7W  is 
^t  be  taken  into  consideration.  Certainly,  if  we  read  ^Xt^,  we 
♦V'/filrl  have  an  appropriate  rendering  at  hand,  "As  long  as  he  lives" 
he  IK  to  be  a  shdel^  />.  a  priest  to  Yahweh."  But  even  this  emenda- 
tion, though  slight,  is  not  necessary.  There  are  several  instances  of 
the  passive  participle  of  the  Kal  being  used  to  replace  the  participles 
of  other  modes  of  the  verb.^     So  we  have  "^^3  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  blessed,*  whereas  it  is  the  Piel  and  not  the  Kal  of  the  root  which 
means  '  to  bless.*  We  find  ■^li'l  (Prov.  25")  as  the  passive  participle 
to  the  Piel  "l?"!  '  speak.*  Moreover,  this  same  passive  participle  of 
the  Kal  is  used  as  a  denominative ;  and  ^1X^  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  'regarded  as  a  Sxt?  *  as  well  as  'made  a 
^Kt?.*  In  either  case  the  phrase  in  question  may  be  rendered 
freely,  "As  long  as  he  lives  he  is  to  be  devoted  to  Yahweh,'*  />. 
either  "  regarded  as  Yahweh's  priest,"  or  "  constituted  a  priest  to 
Yahweh." 

C'oming  to  the  second  passage,  i  Sam.  2**,  "itfK  n^Xtfn  DHri 
nirr^^  ^Ktf,  I  do  not  see  how,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  above 
|)ointecl  out,  the  reading  Hln*'?  ^)SCi  can  be  maintained.  Accepting 
U'ellhausen's  emendation  71i^^  as  the  least  violent,  involving  only  a 

'•♦  Cf.  "i^en  from  n'^tt,  r-TI  from  r-)T,  etc.     See  Stable,  Ifeb.  Gram.,  p.  l6o3. 

'■''^  Cf.  I  Sam.  3''^2i  ^r,      cf.  also  the  interesting  allusion,  Ps.  99**. 

'"'''  .Tn  can  he  used  in  this  way  as  well  as  HTl. 

•"'^  f  Hshausen,  Lehrhuch  der  IlebraiscJun  SpracJuy  §  245  note. 
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slight  departure  from  the  Massoretic  text  and  putting  the  verse  in 
better  accord  with  i  Sara,  i^,  I  would  again  propose  to  take  71H^ 
in  the  sense  of '  regarded  as  a  b^^  *  or  •  made  a  7Htr  *  and  translate, 
"In  place  of  what  has  been  asked  for,  which  is  devoted  to  Yahweh." 
In  all  three  cases,  then,  we  have  the  same  double  play  upon  h^'^. 

In  the  light  of  this  interpretation  of  the  passages,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  before  passing  on  whether  the  obscure  passage  2  Ki.  6^  nHK 
b^H^  K^ni  ''?*TK,  may  not  mean,  "  Alas,  my  lord,  and  it  is  a  devoted 
object ! "  The  incident  there  related  is  exceedingly  strange,  and  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  understand  its  import.  While  it  may  only  have 
been  introduced  to  illustrate  Elisha*s  power,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  prophet's  disciples  are  engaged  in  some  religious  observance. 
The  word  DlpO,  as  is  well  known,  is  frequently  used  for  '  a  sanctu- 
ary,* ®*  and  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Let  us  make  for 
ourselves  there  a  0^p^  for  a  dwelling."  To  suppose  that  the  disciple 
who  drops  his  axe  is  worried  because  "  it  is  borrowed,"  gives  to  the 
incident  a  ludicrous  turn.  An  instrument  used  in  building  a  sacred 
edifice  is  in  a  sense  "  devoted."  On  such  a  supposition  the  cry  of 
the  disciple  is  at  least  intelligible. 

In  the  name  of  Saul  (^^i^^)  we  have  another  illustration  of  this 
same  use  of  the  passive  participle  of  the  Ka/  in  the  sense  of  *  devoted 
to  Yahweh.* 

VIII. 

Still  another  question  confronts  us  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
Samuel,  namely,  what  led  the  Biblical  writer  to  choose  the  stem  vKtT 
as  a  play  upon  such  a  name  as  Samuel?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
should  have  regarded  vKI^^  as  due  to  contraction  from  ^fejltt  vIK^, 
and  we  have  seen  that  other  explanations  offered**  are  not  more 
satisfactory. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  plays  upon  proper  names  in  the  Old 
Testament  depend,  as  Driver  puts  it,  "  upon  assonance  and  not  upon 
etymology,"  we  need  not  necessarily  expect  a  perfect  accord  between 
the  name  and  the  play  upon  it.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Leah 
calls  her  first-born  pIK*),  saying,  "^i^S  Hl.T  HKn.'^  The  second 
element  in  Reuben  is  associated  with  b'^onyt.  The  assonance  be- 
tween this  word  and  ben  is  remote,  and  yet  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
by  the  Biblical  writer  to  serve  as  an  interpretation  for  the  name  in 

**  In  Arabic  makdm  is  a  *  chapel.*  ®®  See  above,  p.  83. 

^  «  Yahweh  has  seen  my  affliction  "  (Gen.  2982). 
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question.  Again,  when  Zilpah  bears  a  son  to  Jacob,  Leah  says 
*^dagad'^'^  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  therefore  calls  his  name 
Gad.  Here  assonance  suffices  without  even  an  approach  to  perfect 
accord.  According  to  i  Chr.  4®*'*  Ya'bes  receives  his  name  because 
his  mother  bore  him  '  in  pain '  b^dseb.  This  play  between  {^3^^  and 
2^3  is  particularly  instructive,  and  so  is  the  play  upon  fP^^S  and 
^yii^"J3,"  where  once  more  there  is  a  most  imperfect  accord  between 
the  sound  of  the  name  and  the  play  upon  it.  Still,  Sh'miiel  and 
sha'al  are  perhaps  too  far  apart  to  satisfy  even  the  most  modest 
demands  for  some  kind  of  assonance. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  accord  between  the  name  and 
the  root  7HC?  is,  of  course,  the  m  in  SkmiiV;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
mem  is  a  letter  in  the  Semitic  alphabet  the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  most  vague.  Assyrian  affords  the  best  illustration,  where  mem 
frequently  has  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  waw'^  and  is  often  so 
represented  in  the  reproduction  of  Assyrian  words  that  have  gone 
over  into  other  languages.  The  transition  of  m  to  w  is  seen  also  in 
the  case  of  the  conjunction  in  the  Semitic  languages,  wa  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  being  represented  by  ma  in  Assyrian.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  can  see  how  Sh^miiei  would  approach  in  sound  a  name  like 
Sh*w^el ;  or,  just  as  among  Jews  Sh^muel  becomes  by  a  slurred 
pronunciation  Shm^ij  so  ShwA-'el  would  sound  like  Sh'w^l.  In  this 
way  a  closer  assonance,  warranting  a  play  upon  some  form  of  the 
stem  sha'al  (or  Sha'Hl)  would  be  brought  about.  We  may  safely 
regard  bstHI!^  (i  Chr.  23^*^  26^*  25*)  as  a  variant  to  S«1?2t^  with  the 
w-sound  weakened.  Another  rather  interesting  indication  that  the  m 
in  Sh^md-el  had  a  tendency  to  disappear  almost  entirely  or,  at  all 
events,  to  become  closely  akin  to  w  is  furnished  by  the  form  Sanwel 
or  Zanviliy  under  which  the  name  appears  among  modern  Jews  in 
Southern  Germany,  Poland,  and  Galicia.  Here  the  n  is  a  nasal  sound 
which  has  been  inserted,  whereas  the  ///  is  represented  by  7u.  Some- 
what modified,  with  the  nasal  insertion  more  pronounced,  the  same 
name  appears  in  that  of  the  well-known  English  novelist  Zangwill."*  By 
way  of  confirmation  of  the  view  here  maintained  Professor  Paul  Haupt 

^1  Gen.  30^^     The  K^ri  HJ  K3  is  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

72  Gen.  35I8. 

7*  See  Delitzsch's  Assyr.  Gram.^  p.  44,  for  numerous  examples. 

7*  See  The  American  Hebrew,  March  16,  1900.  One  might  note  also  the 
modern  Arabic  form  Samwil  in  A^eby  Samwi/  (see  Smith's  Samuei,  p.  5),  where 
the  original  m  has  become  a  w  and  by  a  secondary  process  another  m  has  been 
inserted. 
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calls  my  attention  to  the  play  upon  the  name  of  Noah  in  Gen.  6*'- 
where  twice  the  stem  DTO  is  introduced."  This  assonance  becomes 
much  more  intelligible,  if  we  assume  also  in  this  case  a  pronunciation 
like  nahaw.  The  Greek  form  ^ifipatS  corresponding  to  THD?  also 
becomes  clearer  if  we  suppose  that  the  sound  of  the  name  approached 

IX. 

lastly,  a  word  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  name.  Setting  aside 
the  various  efforts  to  explain  the  name  as  a  contraction,  and  separating 
it  into  the  two  obvious  elements  sh^mti  and  ?//  the  second,  of  course, 
can  only  be  the  name  of  God,  while  the  first  with  the  old  nominative 
ending  is  identical  with  D^.  To  translate,  however,  as  Gesenius  and 
others  propose,  *  name  of  God '  cannot  be  right ;  for,  apart  from 
other  objections,  what  idea  could  such  a  name  convey,  and  what 
motive  could  there  be  for  calling  a  person  *  name  of  God*?  If, 
however,  we  turn  to  the  Assyrian,  a  satisfactory  interpretation  can  be 
found.  The  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  D^  is  shumu,  which 
enters  very  frequently  as  an  element  into  proper  names ;  e.g,  Nabu- 
shupn-ukiriy  Nabu-shum-iddiriy  Nabu-shum-ishkun,  Marduk-shum-ibni, 
Bel-shum-usur,  etc.^^  Now  in  Assyrian  shumu  signifies  not  only  *  name  * 
but  also  quite  frequently  *  offspring  * ;  and  is,  indeed,  put  down  in  a 
syllabary"^  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  ablu  and  maruy  the  common 
terms  for  '  son.*  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  shumu  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  proper  names  above  instanced.  The  names  accordingly 
are  to  be  translated  :  *  Nabu  has  established  an  offspring,*  *  Nabu  has 
given  an  offspring,*  *  Nabu  has  placed  an  offspring,*  *  Marduk  has 
produced  an  offspring,*  *  O  Bel,  protect  an  offspring.*  The  very  same 
names,  and  others  compounded  with  different  deities,  are  found  with 
the  second  element  ablu  'son*  instead  of  shumu'^^ ;  e.g,  Nabu-abal- 
iddin,  Marduk-abal-iddin,  Shamash-abai-usur,  etc. ;  />.  *  Nabu  has 
given  a  son,*  *  Marduk  has  given  a  son,*  *0  Shamash,  protect  the 
son,*  etc.  Proper  names  of  two  elements  occur  also  into  which 
shumu  enters ;   e,g,  Shum-iddiriy  Shum-ukin,  Shum-usur,  Iddin-abai, 

76  rfrr,  Bn}>i  and  -nan?  -a. 

7*  See  numerous  examples  in  the  indices  to  Strassmaier's  BahyhniscJu  Texte 
and  to  Peiser*s  Keilschriftliche  Aktemtucke^  Babylonische  Vcrtrage  dcs  Berliner 
Museums^  etc. 

^  V.  R.  23,  29^. 

'*  Another  synonym  is  tiru  *  seed,'  which  likewise  appears  compounded  with 
the  name  of  a  deity  and  the  verbs  ukin,  iddin,  usur,  lishir^  etc.,  respectively. 
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Kin-abal,  etc.  Such  abbreviations,  brought  about  through  the  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  a  deity,  are  quite  common ;  and  again,  the  verb 
being  also  omitted,  we  finally  get  such  names  as  Shuma^  Abla^  ZiriaP 

That  the  application  of  D^  to  *  offspring  *  was  hkewise  in  accord 
with  Hebrew  usage  is  shown  by  such  a  passage  as  Is.  14^,  \'1"55rT1 
nD31  r:i  n«'^1  Dt:^  SrsS.  The  four  terms  Ut,  -|i<tf ,  pi,  and  123 
are  practically  synonyms,  and  the  law  of  parallelism  further  pro- 
duces the  equations  D^  =  p  =  *  offspring,*  1^12^  =  ^2?  =  *  progeny.' 
Equally  clear  is  the  passage  2  Sam.  14',  where  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoa  appeals  to  David  not  to  permit  the  kilHng  of  her  only  son 
without  whom  there  would  be  no  hope  for  her  Dtt^  ''tt^'^H^DItT 
n^nxtj^l,  "  to  establish  for  my  husband  a  name  and  progeny."  ^ 
Here  the  '  name  *  can  only  be  the  *  offspring.*  In  Ezek.  34®  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  use  of  our  word  in  the  sense  of  offspring  as 
shown  by  the  context,  D'v!^S  SDD  DHS  Tlbpm. 

From  this  application  of  the  word  such  phrases  as  "  to  rub  out  the 
name  **  and  "  to  wipe  out  the  name,**  in  the  sense  of  complete  amii- 
hilation,''*  become  intelligible.  By  the  *  name*  the  '  offspring*  is  pri- 
marily meant.*-*  Without  *  offspring  *  the  memory  of  the  individual, 
of  the  clan,  and  of  the  nation  necessarily  vanishes.  With  *:his  usage 
vouched  for,  and  with  the  Babylonian  proper  names  as  a  model,  we 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  rendering  ^Mtl^n^  as  *  Son  of  God.*  ^  The 
name  will  thus  be  the  correlative  of  ^fc!»''3fcj  *  my  father  is  God  * ;  and 
in  view  of  the  ini])ortance  that  the  doctrine  of  sonship  to  God  has 
acquired  in  Christian  theology,  it  is  interesting  and  significant  to  find 
this  doctrine  current,  even  though  in  a  crude  form,  at  so  early  a 
period/* 

"'  la  is  not  the  sufiix  of  the  first  person,  but  an  emphatic  afformative. 

*'^  Kaut/.sch,  Die  ht'in.:;^  Sihrift  r«.n<lers  correctly  "■  iWichkontmen'^ 

"  h.}^.  Deut.  7-*. 

*"-  So  also  in  the  Aramaic  inscriptions,  cf.  Cook,  Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscrip- 
tions^ p.  114. 

^^  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Hebrews  ha^l  at  one  time  names  composed 
of  three  elements  after  the  j^attern  of  the  Babylonian  names  above  instanced.  In 
that  case  'r><''^2r  would  represent  a  curtailment,  the  verb  as  the  third  element 
bein^  omitted.  That  verl)  would  naturally  have  been  one  conveyinjj  the  i<lea  of 
giving,  or  creatiniLij,  (^r  establishing^';  and  the  name  would  have  sij^nilied  *  El  has 
given  Cor  created,  etc.)  an  offspring,'  Still,  so  long  as  no  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that  the  Hebrews  formed  prt)per  names  in  this  \\a\,  the  conjecture  cannot  be 
seriously  considereil. 

^*  According  tt>  Wmckler,  (Jrsi/iiihic  Israrls,  j).  130,  the  name  7K1Gr  would 
be  paralleled  in  the  name  of  a  r.ab\  Ionian  ruler  S/'iumu-iii-ilu,  who  lived  more 
than   1000  years  before  the  Hebrew  prophet;   but  his  proposition  has  not  met 
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with  approval.  Whether,  however,  Hommel,  AUisraglitische  Vber liefer ung,  p.  98, 
is  correct  in  explaining  shumu  as  a  contraction  from  shum-hu  *  his  name,*  and  in 
rendering,  "Is  Shum-hu  not  god?"  is  even  more  doubtful.  His  theory  that 
shumu  is  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  some  deity  is  open  to  serious  objections, 
but  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  la  in  skumu-la-ilu  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
emphatic  lamed  attached  to  nouns  and  verbs,  which  is  found  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Aramaic.  Shumulailu  would  then  be  'Shumu  is  indeed  god.'  In  late 
Hebrew  usage  "The  Name  "  is  used  for  God,  but  it  is  hazardous,  in  default  of  any 
evidence,  to  carry  back  such  a  substitute  to  the  pre-exilic  period;  and  unless  we 
do  so,  a  name  that  signifies  *The  name  is  indeed  god  '  is  as  unintelligible  as  *  Is 
not  his  name  god?'  In  view  of  such  a  name  as  Shufnuia-ilu'la-ilid,  occurring 
on  contract-tablets  of  the  Hammurabi  dynasty  (see  Hommel,  ib.,  p.  71),  it  is 
eminently  likely  that  shumu  in  shumu-la-ilu  is  an  entirely  different  word  from  the 
Hebrew  Btt^.  Besides  Shumu-la-ilu  we  have  a  ruler  Shu-tuu-a-bu-amy  the  first 
king  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty.  The  subject  is  still  further  complicated  by  such 
variants  as  Shumu-la-el zxiA  Shumu-ente-al  {sic  !)  (Pinches,  PSBA.y  XXI.,  p.  161). 
At  all  events  the  comparison  with  T'K^Ot!^  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  the  other 
hand  the  name  7K^&t!^  as  that  of  an  Aramaean  occurs  in  the  late  Babylonian 
contract  tablets  under  the  form  Sha-am-ili  (Strassmaier,  Darnistexte^  No.  265.  9; 
cf.  Kohler  and  Peiser,  Studien  zum  Babyl.  Kechtrtveseny  IV.,  pp.  6  and  30;  and 
it  also  appears  on  Palmyrene  monuments;  see  de  Vogue,  La  Syrie  Centrale, 
No.  65.  2;  Halevy,  in  Revue  Semitiquey  II.,  p.  214;  and  cf.  Derenbourg,  Geo- 
graphie  du  Talmud^  I.,  pp.  22  and  224. 
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The  Relations  expressed  by  the  Genitive  in 

Hebrew. 


PROF,    F,    B.    BENIO,    D.D- 


VAUGOR    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


THE  annexion  of  a  noun  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  express  any 
conceivable  relation  between  the  word  in  the  construct  state 
and  the  annexed  noun.  Although  Hebrew  prose  does  not  warrant 
this  statement,  lyric  passages  and  impassioned  oratory  justify  one  in 
saying  that  any  sort  of  modification  which  occurs  to  a  speaker  or 
writer  may  be  expressed  by  an  annexed  noun.  The  fact  that  not 
only  nouns  and  adjectives,  but  participles  and  infiuiliveSj  lake  Geni- 
tives after  them  gives  the  writers  somewhat  more  liberty;  but  the 
most  remarkable  expressions  are  made  by  the  grouping  of  nouns 
alone. 

The  reader,  therefore,  is  left  to  analyze  the  phrases  composed  of 
the  construct  state  and  the  annexed  noun,  and  to  master  their  mean- 
ing. This  is  a  much  greater  tax  upon  his  power  of  discrimination 
than  arises  from  the  various  uses  of  1.  It  may  be  that  we  are  some- 
times more  exacting  of  the  original  language  than  would  have  seemed 
justifiable  to  the  author-  but  he  surely  meant  something  by  his  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  wish  to  know  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  was  in  his  thought. 

The  grammatical  classification  of  Genitives  seems  dry  to  a  student ; 
and  he  is  tempted  to  ask  a  teacher  who  seeks  exact  discrimination, 
*^  Why  do  you  wish  us  to  define  these  Genitives?  "  If  we  can  master 
the  relations  of  thought,  we  arc  increasing  our  power  to  comprehend 
a  work  of  literature.  The  best  exegetes  often  paraphrase  the  more 
difficult  annexional  phrases,  thus  indicating  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  annexed  word ;  but  they  rarely  define  the  relation. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  relations  are  so  varied  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
classification  of  them  is  probably  impossible.  A  tolerably  effective 
working  classification  is  the  best  that  can  be  hoped.  For  some  time 
past  I  have  noted  with  interest  ihe  varied  uses  of  the  Genitive,  and 
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in  consequence  have  forraulated  an  analysts  of  these  uses  which  may 
he  serviceable  to  others*  I  hope  that  it  will  provoke  somebody  with 
more  leisure  than  I  have  to  give  the  subject  a  complete  investigation. 


The  relation  of  cause  in  a  broad  sense  is  expressed  by  annexion. 

I.  There  is  a  Genitive  of  Cause  in  the  strict  sense :  e.g.  "EH  G5t? 
(Isa,  TO*.),  *'  rod  (used)  because  of  my  anger  *' ;  nDHK  rOTi  (Cant.  2"), 
**  sick  because  of  love  '*  j  HDn^G  *nS  ( Isa.  2 a- ) ,  "  dead  because  of 
war." 

a.  There  is  a  Genitive  of  Author.  The  annexed  noun  designates 
the  author  or  originator  of  that  to  which  it  is  annexed ;  i*.g.  nilH 
mn^  (Ex.  i/),  "law  of  Yah  we,"  so  often,  hot  only  with  min,  but 
with  pn,  npa  niiCa,  tSra,  hit;,  "pi,  ^2X  Ample  illastration 
is  found  in  Ps,  119;  HOTS?  "^buO  (Prov.  i^  25^),  "Proverbs  of 
Solomon"  ;   DlH  ilSin  (Ps.  22'),  **  reproach  of  men," 

3,  The  Subjective  Genitive  in  a  strict  sense  denotes  the  actor  after 
a  word  denoting  the  action,  €/,  miT  nSHR  (i  Ki,  10') ,  'Move 
shown  by  Yahwe";  D*^Sl*  nH3p  (Isa.  11^^),  *' jealousy  feh  by 
Ephraim";   iTRlp  ( Pro  v.  9'*),  "  those  who  were  invited  by  her." 

4.  The  Genitive  of  Instnimeiit  denotes  the  instniment,  the  thing 
by  which  an  act  is  accomplished.  €/.  ^D  rOpt2  (Ex,  12**),  '*  pos- 
session  bought  with  silver";  3*in  ^bOT]  (Isa.  22'),  "  slain  with  the 
sword"  ■  pp*l  ^12T\h  (Du  32^),  *' consumed  by  pesldence," 

5*  The  Genitive  of  Source  designates  the  relation  of  internal  source, 
birth,  and  the  like.  C/^  hl^  *'*!&  (Isa.  10^"),  "  fruit  of  arrogance  "  ; 
rjVH  mS^  (Job  14')/"  bom  of  woman";  .1^3  nD«  (Prov.  i>), 
**  words  that  proceed  from  intelligence," 

6.  Genitive  of  Occasion,  or  of  the  external  source  :  e.g,  *133n  MIK 
(Jud,  10'"),  "gods  derived  from  a  foreign  country";  ^1  n"lDT  (Isa* 
17*'),  "vineslip  come  from  a  stranger";  D''33£!rn  Drh  (Ps,  127^), 
**  bread  derived  from  painful  loll." 

7.  A  relation  akin  to  source  is  indicated  in  the  Genitive  of  Se^ara- 
tioSp  a  bold  annexion  of  a  noon  to  the  construct  state  of  some 
participle  :  e.g.  YTV  1V^  ^i£^  (Gen.  34**),  "  those  who  come  forth 
from  the  gate  of  his  city  "  ;  13*1^  ^SP  (Gen,  46^),  "  those  who  came 
forth  from  his  loins";  TCB  *2U  (Isa.  59^'),  '*  those  who  turn  from 
transgression  "  ;  nDnSp  ^ZW  (Mic.  a*)^  *'  averse  from  war,** 
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II. 

The  relation  of  possession  or  ownership  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  Genitive  Subjective,  but  there  is  a  noteworthy  difference.  Although 
the  possessor  often  is  active  in  gaining  possession,  many  illustrations 
of  the  Genitive  Possessive  exclude  all  reference  to  the  active  acquire- 
ment of  the  thing  possessed. 

1.  The  Genitive  Possessive  may  denote  strict  ownership  of  objects 
inseparably  attached  to  the  owner  :  thus,  ^12  D7  (Prov.  21^), "  heart 
of  a  king  " ;  so  also  any  part  of  the  body,  as  T,  pS,  and  the  like ; 
likewise  CS^  and  m*!  followed  by  noun  or  pronoun  designating  the 
person;  similarly  niiT  DU  (i  Sam.  17**),  "name  of  Yahwe." 

2.  The  Genitive  of  Possession  denotes  the  ownership  of  objects 
which  are  not  inseparable  from  the  owner:  e.g.  DiTTDB  (Isa.  10'®), 
"their  images  "  ;  D'^tt^H  TPI  (Isa.  10"),  "  treasures  belonging  to  the 
peoples  "  ;  D^^H  pK  (Isa.  53*  Jer.  1 1"  Ps.  27^),  "  land  of  the  living," 
contrasted  with  ^li^iT,  the  land  of  the  dead  ;  so  often  a  Genitive  after 
pK,  n"?,  npD,  |K2C,  c/  Sim, 

3.  The  Genitive  of  Possession  is  used  with  qualities  not  inseparably 
attached  to  the  owner  :  ^.g.  ''T  H3  (Isa.  10*^),  "  might  of  my  hand  " ; 
TIDSH  (Isa.  lo**),  "  my  wisdom  "  ;  TfirO  (Prov.  19^),  "  in  his  integ- 
rity"; nC^D  (Prov.  14*),  "in  his  uprightness." 

4.  This  relation  may  also  imply  advantage  to  the  possessor.  TIK 
Sjnr"  (Isa.  io»0,  "  light  of  Israel "  ;  pin  (Ps.  18^),  "  my  strength." 
Note  also  several  designations  of  God  in  the  following  verse. 

5.  The  idea  of  possession  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  that  of 
peculiar  and  affectionate  relationship. 

The  relationship  may  be  natural :  e,g.  ■]^nK  (Dt.  13^  e/  a/.),  "thy 
brother";  ^M  (Dt.  13^  ^/  a/.),  "thy  mother";  ^H)^  (Dt.  13^, 
"  thy  fathers." 

The  relationship  may  be  personal :  f.g.  ^"5^  (Dt.  13^),  "  thy  neigh- 
bor " ;  ''»  (Prov.  i»), "  my  son  "  ;  in''UD  (Ps.  18"), "  his  anointed  "  ; 
rvrrh  (Ps.  127*),  "his  beloved." 

The  relationship  may  be  social :  ^,g,  ■]3VDi<  (Dt.  15"), "  thy  poor  " ; 
yXS  (Dt.  15"),  "thy  afflicted  ones." 


III. 

There  is  a  relation  between  the  annexed  noun  and  that  in  the 
construct  state,  which  has  some  likeness  to  that  given  above  in  II.  5, 
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and  diflfers  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  ow^nership.  In 
default  of  any  better  term  it  may  be  called  the  GenitiTe  of  Relation. 

I .  The  relation  is  necessary.  The  existence  of  the  annexed  noun 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  construct  state  what  it  is :  e.g.  DTI  '^H 
(Isa.  1 1")/'  isles  (coast  lands)  of  the  sea  '* ;  *]'?Dn  HSrS  (2  Ch.  28^), 
**  subordinate  of  the  king";  in-3t?J2  (t  Sam*  17*^^),  "his  second" 
(younger  brother), 

2*  The  annexed  noun  as  Genitiv^e  of  Reference  indicates  the  scope 
in  which  the  construct  state  is  to  be  regarded*:  ^.g.  *1^D^?  *1^3tl? 
(Dt.  15'**),  ** wages  proper  to  a  hireling";  SS7  715  (Isa.  10^'), 
"arrogance  of  heart  "  ;  pCU  fDt?  (Ps,  45*  Isa.  61*),  "oil  proper  to 
a  festival.*' 

5,  The  annexed  noun  may  be  a  Genitive  of  the  Sphere  in  which 
the  governing  noun  exists  or  acts:  r.^^.  nUSTTin  7V2  (Gen*  57**), 
"master  in  dreams'*;  ^IIS  UHH  (Isa.  44^'),  "workman  in  iron*'; 
^Knir^  ^Sa  (Prov,  i'),  "king  of  Israel" 

4.  The  Genitive  of  Definition  designates  one  out  of  many  similar 
objects  :  e.g.  HCam  nc  (Dt.  15^),  "  year  of  release  "  ;  D^^d  W" 
(Isa.  11^),  "sea  of  Egypt." 

5.  The  Genitive  of  Specification  designates  the  point  in  which  the 
construct  state  holds  good.  This  is  u&ed  freely  with  adjectives,  and 
in  great  variety  of  detail,  giving  richness  of  expression*  Cf,  D^S2  ^p3 
(Ps,  24^),  "clean  as  regards  hands '*  j  uhT\  HDJ  (2  Sam,  9*), 
"smitten  in  feet";  ^£3  nC  (Job  f),  "bitterness  in  soul";  ^^IT 
^^n  (Isa.  53*),  "experienced  in  sickness '';  TCS  «ir:  (Ps,  32'), 
"  forgiven  in  respect  of  transgression  "  ;  D^SK  ^IX  (Ex,  34*  Nah.  i"), 
"long  in  respect  of  wrath." 

IV. 

The  annexed  noun  may  stand  in  a  recipient  relation  to  the  con- 
struct state.  The  variety  of  this  relation  affords  great  wealth  of 
expression* 

1.  Annexed  to  a  noun  of  action  we  have  the  Genitive  Objective  in 
the  strtct  sense.  This  is  very  common  \  e^*  TKV  n«T  (Pro v.  i^)j 
«fear  of  Yahwe";  Dpr  ni^;W  (Ps.  44'),  "complete  deliverance 
of  Jacob";  Ql«  ^nSl  (Hos,  13'),  "sacrificers  of  men";  ''dSm 
(Ps.  18*^),  "my  deliverer";  D3  ''C?'?ED  (Job  37^*^),  "poisings  of 
clouds," 

2.  The  annexed  noun  is  an  indirect  object,  sometimes  correspond- 
ing to  a  Greek  Dative  used  as  indirect  object,  sometimes  standing 
where  a  noun  depending  upon  2,  7,  or  v?  might  have  been  expected. 
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Cf.  WS  mS\i:  (Job  38^)/*  paths  to  his  house  "  ;  nS^T  (Job  aS*"), 
'*  way  to  it";  vTlHD  (Ps.  loa"),  **  those  mad  against  me  **  j  *^3 
n'*5  *l"tr  (Gen,  aj^"^*),  "those  who  enter  the  gate  of  his  city'*; 
*TO  mV  (Isa,  ^S^®),  "those  who  go  down  to  the  pit  (grave)"; 
I^Dp  (Ex.  15^)1  **they  that  rise  up  against  thee";  Hp  D11 
(Isa,  25*),  "storm  against  a  wall";  D^D  'Z'lT'  (Isa,  26*),  "they 
that  dwell  on  high";  "ISp  "DD^  (Ps.  88«),  "they  that  he  in  the 
grave  "  ;  "IS:?  ^b^nt  (Dt.  32-'),  "  they  that  crawl  in  the  dust "  ;  ^SSK 
"|5r6tr  (1  Ki.  2*),  "they  that  eat  at  thy  table";  TOim  ^3  (or 
'KD  (2  Ki.  11^  '^),  "those  that  enter  (go  out)  on  the  Sabbath"; 
Cn  *3*?n  ( Prov.  2'),  "those  who  walk  in  integrity.** 

3.  The  annexed  noun  designates  an  object  which  receives  benefit, 
a  GenitiTfi  of  Advantage,  Cf.  r'KH  nrS  (Ps.  i^  efal),  "  happiness 
of  (for)  Ihe  man";  ^^'^\  "lt:D  (Isa.  30=^),  "rain  for  ihy  seed"; 
D^3  -IIH  (Isa.  42*  49**),  "light  for  [the]  nations";  D!?  D^n  ^Isa. 
43*  49"),  "covenant  for  {i.e.  with)  a  people*';  thus  Fl^^lD  followed 
by  a  Genitive  (Dt,  4''  Ezek.  16*"  Mai.  2*^-^^  Ps,  Sg*'  Neh.  13**)  ;  IIKjp 
US  (Isa.  26"),  "jealousy  for  a  people.** 

4,  Genitive  of  Destination :  ^DKD  |»St  (Ps.  44*^),  "sheep  for 
food";  nnZtD  JK^  (Pii.  4r*),  "sheep  for  slaughter*^;  HnHH  |H3£ 
(Zech.  II*),  "sheep  for  slaughter.*' 

5,  The  annexed  noun  denotes  that  toward  which  the  construct 
state  IS  directed  as  its  natural  or  proper  outcome.  YP  P^  (Ezek. 
35*)t  '*  iniquity  which  brings  an  ^nd  "  ;  D^'Tin  |^>  (Gen.  3^),  '*tree 
which  secures  life**;  HttDn  *1D1S  (Prov.  15^),  **  discipline  which 
lends  to  wbdom  ** ;  13tt17U  *1C1C  (Isa.  53"''),  "  chastisement  securing 
our  peace  "  ;  ^V*'  pO  (Ps,  iS'*^),  "  shield  securing  my  deliverance/* 

6.  Closely  akin  to  the  last  is  the  Genitive  indicating  the  object 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  a  person  to  secure.  Cf,  '*?tb?^  Tl'^K  ( Ps.  iS*' 
ei  aL ) t  **  God  who  secures  my  deliverance  ** ;  quite  often  afler  the 
name  of  Crod,  tf,  o  ©ek  ttJ^  dpijvri^  (Phil  4')  and  similar  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament;  'nDH  "Thn  (Ps.  59"),  "God  who  shows 
goiMiness  to  me**;  '•^il  S«  (Ps.  42"),  "God  who  gives  me  life"; 
^npTih  'HSx  (Ps.  4^),  "  God  who  is  the  source  of  my  righteousness,** 
</.  Hupfeld  m  lac;  CQH  1?  (Dt.  19^*  Ps.  35*'),  "witness  accom* 
plishing  violence," 


As  the  language  had  not  developed  the  general  use  of  adjectives, 
the  various  quahties  were  largely  expressed  by  nouns  in  annexion. 
The  Genitive  Attriibutive  expresses  : 


ff2  yAHcsAL  or  EnucAL  LrrrR&irsE. 

f ,  A  k:mpie  'palitv.  ^.  JTT^  CTt  ^Pror.  26*;,  '•  a  coQtgntkws 
man  *' ;  CTT  mi  (Gen.  1 7* j,  "  an  ereriaaidng  posesrjoo '" ;  TI2 
Srrp  (fix,  2'^^),  "  holy  gannents." 

2.  Tfit  aurijyjte  involves  a  relation  somevhat  complex.  ITT 
^CrC  Hi*.  51*;,  "antelope  captured  by  means  of  a  net,"  or,  *-a 
neued  antelope  ** ;  •tTTT  C7  (Isa.  34*),  "  people  curse*!  by  me."  or, 
**lftfr^t\K  under  my  curse";  "JSTw  TTSU  COb.',  ^^  Jcr.  20*  38* 
V%.  41^ )f  "thy  confederates,"  **  men  at  peace  with  thee.'' 

3.  The  Geoithre  of  ChMrmttehatic  expresses  some  feature  or  e%-ent 
which  specially  marks  the  noun  in  the  construct  state.  C/.  JTUt 
cm  iV%,  ^),  "  man  noted  for  bloody  deeds"  :  pTT  r:  (Isa.  22'), 
''valley  distinguished  by  %Tsions"  ;  **£  JZ  (Gen.  1"),  "tree  distin- 
guished by  fruit/' 

4.  Oenttire  of  Ibterial:  JZ  "hz  (Lev.  ii«),  "wooden  vessels," 
aiT  "hz  (Kx.  12*), "  jeweb  of  gold  "  ;  CXH  TT:  (Cant.  4'), "  flock 
of  goats." 

5.  GeaJthre  «f  KeMore:  C^*  ncSlT  ' |'^i lU  (Jon.  3*),  "three 
days'  journey  " ;  CT3T  CTP  (Ex.  16"),  "two  days'  food." 

6.  The  metaphorical  phrases  noted  above  under  I.  5,  in  which  US 
and  p  are  used,  really  convey  an  idea  which  belongs  to  the  Geniti\-e 
Attributive  :  e.g.  1112.1  p  (Dt.  25*), "  worthy  to  be  beaten  " ;  mC  p 
(i  Sam.  26**),  "worthy  of  death";  nO  ^IZ  (Nu.  ly"),  "rebels." 

VI. 

The  annexed  noun  may  denote  the  same  thing  as  the  construct, 
and  is  cqtiivalent  to  an  Appositive.  The  Genitive  of  Apposition  may 
denote : 

1.  The  name.  HIS  "1113  (Gen.  15"),  "  the  river  Euphrates"  ;  fD 
p-2C  (Isa.  io«),  "  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  ;  oSnT  TC^:  (Isa.  io«), 
"hill  of  Jerusalem." 

2.  A  person  or  thing  is  annexed  to  his  attribute :  e.g.  D"1K  i<"1B 
(Gen.  \U^'),  "wild  ass  of  a  man";  SzHH  D"l  (Jon.  i''),  "chief 
pilot  "  ;  |T:;V  kSs  (Isa.  9*^),  "  wonder  of  a  counsellor." 

3.  The  whole  is  put  in  apposition  to  its  parts  :  e.g.  "I^TI  '*2DD 
(Isa.  9''  lo"^*),  "thickets  of  the  forest";  TTf  •'a''  (Dt.  16''),  "days 
of  thy  life." 

VII. 

The  Genitive  Partitive  designates  : 

I.   The  whole  of  which  a  part  is  taken  :  e.g,  "^"HI?  nPtK  (Dt.  13*^), 
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**  one  of  thy  cities,"  so  often  after  a  numeral ;  ^K^iT''  IHT  (Isa.  lo"), 
"remnant  of  Israel";  D^  pC7  (Isa.  ii"),  "tongue  of  the  sea"; 
nnx  "^03  (Mic.  5^),  "the  anointed  among  men";  HMn  HTKI 
(Ps.  Ill*"),  "  the  chief  part  of  wisdom." 

2.  The  superlative  degree  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitive  Par- 
titive. UIH  ^iraK  (Isa.  29«), "  the  poorest  of  men  "  ;  DDI^  (Mic.  7*), 
'*  the  best  of  them." 

3.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  of  place.  D^nC7B  ^3 
(Isa.  11"),  "shoulder  (side)  of  the  Philistines"  (open  to  inva- 
sion); pKH  n^p  (Dt.  i3''),"end  of  the  earth";  nDPH  (Dt.  13"), 
"  its  broad  place." 

VIII. 

There  are  very  many  combinations  of  two  or  more  Genitives  in  a 
series  which  seem  at  times  to  be  complex  and  not  at  once  to  be 
analyzed.  A  very  common  type  is  7K*IU^  DI^D  HH  (Ezek.  17®), 
"  Israel's  high  mountain,"  in  which  the  Genitive  belongs  to  the 
phrase,  as  the  pronominal  suffix  does  in  ''DI^U  n^D  (Isa.  54*^), 
"my  covenant  securing  peace,"  and  ^iTHp  in  (Psa.  2"),  "  my  holy 
mountain." 

Another  grouping  is  seen  in  tt^DT  ^bn  "'IHi  (Job  20"),  "streams 
of  brooks  of  honey,"  and  yOOTl  DWO  naCO  (Isa.  25"),  "fortifi- 
cation of  height  of  thy  walls."  In  the  former  a  Genitive  of  Apposi- 
tion is  followed  by  a  Genitive  of  Material  which  modifies  the  whole 
phrase.  In  the  latter  a  Genitive  Attributive  is  followed  by  a  Genitive 
of  Material  which  qualifies  the  whole  phrase. 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Verse-Division  of  the 
New  Testament. 

PROF.  J.   RENDEL  HARRIS^   M.A. 

CLARB  COLLBCB,  CAMBRIDGB,  BNG. 

THE  first  New  Testament  that  is  known  to  contain  the  modem 
system  of  verses  is  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephen  of  155 1, 
printed,  as  is  supposed,  at  Geneva.  The  volume  (or  pair  of  volumes, 
for  it  is  sometimes  divided)  is  a  collector's  rarity,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  printed  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Copies  are  sometimes  found  dated  MDXLI. 
instead  of  MDLI. ;  the  one  in  my  possession  actually  has  the  X 
erased  in  the  middle  of  the  date. 

Photograph  i  is  a  representation  of  its  title-page.  From  this  we 
are  advised  that  the  book  contains  the  New  Testament  (in  Greek) 
with  two  translations,  one  being  that  of  Erasmus,  and  the  other 
from  the  Vulgate.  There  is  also  a  Harmonia  Evangelica  (wanting  in 
my  copy)  and  a  copious  index,  the  latter  being  taken  from  some  early 
printed  Latin  Bible.  When  we  turn  to  the  text,  we  find  that  the  Greek 
stands  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  Erasmic  renderings,  marked  at 
the  top  of  the  pages  by  V.  and  E.  respectively,  the  arrangement  being 
such  that  the  Vulgate  has  always  the  inner  place,  the  Erasmic  the 
outer;  and  between  the  Greek  and  the  Erasmic  stand  the  verse- 
numerations  in  a  column  by  themselves.  Stephen  has  printed  the 
Vulgate  in  a  smaller  type  ^  than  that  of  the  Erasmic,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  looked  upon  with  less  liking.  He  says,  however,  in  the 
preface  to  the  reader  that  he  did  not  think  the  old  version  (/>.  the 
Vulgate)  was  to  be  contemned  ;  first,  because  in  many  places  it 
seemed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  very  early  Greek  exemplar  ;  second, 
because  it  was  so  rooted  in  the  memory  of  men,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  plucked  up ;    and  third,  because  by  a  comparison  of  the  versions 

^  A  priuliarity  which  appears  already  in  the  4th  Erasmus  edition  of  1527, 
where  the  order  is  (Ik.  —  Erasm.  —  Vulj;.,  and  the  Vulg.  is  in  smaller  type.  It 
appears  in  the  same  form  in  the  6th  Erasmus  of  1541. 
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with  the  text,  a  moderate  Greek  scholar  could  readily  catch  the  force 
of  the  Greek  words*  It  seems  rather  strange  to  us  that  a  strife  for 
existence  should  have  raged  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  Erasmic 
translation,  and  that  the  latter  should  almost  have  killed  oif  the 
former ;  yet  something  like  this  was  the  case,  and  when  the  Erasmic 
translation  ceased  to  find  favor,  it  yielded  the  field  not  to  the  Vul* 
gate,  but  to  a  successor,  apparently  spning  from  its  own  loins,  the 
version  of  Theodore  Beza,  Although  this  version  also  has  well  nigh 
passed  into  oblivion^  it  was,  until  quite  recently,  the  chosen  Latin 
text  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  did  not  venture 
to  print  the  Vulgate,  from  a  fear  of  the  resuscitation  of  ancient  strifes 
that  have  been  associated  with  certain  of  its  renderings.* 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Greek  text  we  do  not  need  to  say  much  ] 
it  is  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  from  the  famous  royal  edition 
of  the  previous  year  1550.^  The  marginal  references  have  abo  been 
taken  over  from  some  previous  Latin  text,  but  with  this  modification, 
that  whereas  in  the  earlier  editions,  the  references  were  made  to  the 
chapters  and  letUrs  (under  which  the  chapters  were  subdivided),  the 


references  in  the 
edition  of  1551  are 
by  chapters,  letters, 
and  verses.  So  that 
if  on  the  margin  of 
Matt*  i,  in  1550  we 
find 


Kal      \vf.  H 
etc. 


we  shall  find  on  the 
marg:in  of  1551,  not 
necessarily  taken 
from  St.^'^,  but 
either  from  that  or 
some  early  Latin 
text. 


Luc. 

3  c. 

H 

Gene 
Gene 

,  22.  0, 

I 
24 

Geo. 
Gen. 

29.  d. 

3S.g. 

35 
27 

We  must  pay  some  attention  to  these,  because  they  may  assist  us 
in  identifying  editions  which  are  based  upon  the  Stephen  of  155 1,  or 
in  finding  the  Latin  copy  from  which  the  Stephen  of  155 1  was  set  up. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  1551  edition  contains  references  to 
an  Evangelicai  Harmony,  concerning  which  something  needs  to  be 
said ;  and  also  that  it  contains  a  few  references,  where  some  other 
passage  of  the  special  book  is  quoted,  under  the  form  tN/ra  and 
stspra,  where  the  1550  edition  says  only  K€if>,  For  instance,  we  find 
over  against 

Matt.  7'  the  reference  Har»  i.  34 :  and  over  against 

Acts  7**  the  words  Inffi  17.  f.  24  where  ed.  1550  h^  only  Ke^.  if.  Z*, 

which  means  that  a  similar  sentiment  will  be  found  in  Acts  17^. 
A  comparison  with  early  printed  Latin  Bibles,  such  as  the  Stephen 

^  Such,  for  example,  aa  "  agile  poiniitntiam  "  ai\d  "*  ipm  ^onkni  c&pui  tuum" 
*  As  Mr.  Huskier  points  out,  it  follows  the  1550  edition  in  peculiar  blunders* 
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of  1528,  shows  that  these  infra  and  supra  notes  come  from  the 
margins  of  a  Latin  Bible.  Returning  now  to  the  leading  peculiarity 
of  this  edition,  viz,  the  verse-numbering,  we  find  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  its  origin.  The  best  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  the  tract  of  Ezra  Abbot  which  is  incorporated  with 
Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf  (pp.  167-182).  From  it  we 
leani  that  Tischendorf  and  Reuss  found  the  origin  of  the  Stephanie 
verses  in  a  Latin  Vulgate  published  by  Stephen  in  1548,  but  that  De 
Wette  and  Keil  correct  this  to  1558,  which  rules  out  the  idea  of  the 
priority  of  the  Latin.  As,  however,  there  was  no  Stephen  Vulgate 
published  in  1 548,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  numeration  of 
the  verses  is  found  in  earlier  Latin  texts  than  1558,  we  may  set  these 
statements  aside.  Others  have  suggested  that  the  Latin  division 
occurs  in  the  Stephen  Vulgate  of  1545,  or  in  that  of  1557.  We 
shall  see  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in  support  of  these 
suggestions. 

It  has  been  noted  by  Abbot  that  in  Acts  24  there  is  a  double 
numeration  of  the  verses,  as  follows  (p.  447  verso)  :  * 

Erasmus.        ij      Tir^t  hk  dw6  r^s  'A-        Vulgate. 
fflas  'lovSdioif  ovt  dec  iwi 


The  obvious  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  verse  has  been  lost,  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  find  the  missing  verse,  which  is  actually  extant,  with  the 
right  numbering,  in  the  Sixtine  Vulgate  of  1590,  though  it  is  omitted 
in  the  Clementine  Vulgate  of  1592.  It  reads  thus  :  e/  apprehenderunt 
me  clamantes  et  dicentes :  ToUe  inimicum  nostrum.  The  fact  that  the 
passage  is  in  the  Sixtine  Vulgate  would  be  a  sufficient  intimation  of 
its  currency  in  earlier  printed  Vulgates,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Stephen  Vulgate  of  1545  and  1555,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  editions.  Here,  then,  we  find  that  a  famous  early 
Western  reading  in  the  Acts  has  deranged  the  verse-numeration. 
The  suggestion  is  obvious,  that  the  verses  must  have  been  marked 
upon  an  early  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  before  they  came  to  be  marked 
in  the  155 1  Stephen.  The  Greek  is  excluded  as  a  first-marked  copy, 
because  the  gloss  or  reading  is  not  extant  in  Greek,  and  the  Eras- 
mic  translation  is  also  excluded,  on  the  ground  that  it  follows  the 
Greek. 

For  confirmation  of  this  theory,  we  pass  on  to  Professor  Nestle's 

*  See  plate  2. 


i>fophrtjircrlfca 
fdfrultmKtWfv 


ACTA 


¥. 


tt^^t^ti. 


«iH^i^ 


iilftl  ^iA# 


umflarctioeef- 
fi  1  dfcmoff  ail 

bUtioaetj 

irrUt  tue  punfi# 
«4tii  trt  trtupto, 

netf.  cutumaltit. 

porttb;&t  iptiitt 

eu  3rc,fiqdh«b« 
re  caliimQma 

Jm  a  iff  «  mill  Jut 


jM^Hf  mj^  rfiff£i?f .    i«rtAii|ir  ii4 
1 4      E?  %^7w  Jtfoflc  fit-    ,  i*  kw  *t  ii^ 

n ,      H  Aw^/  evm  H'mi'-    h^httif  •4-       U 


tbra/iyir  fci^^r  w  f^i 


14 


Li 


Stephen.  New  Tc»t«maiit  of  155  L 


^•^t^iitTl    *'*ff*!T   Tar- Ka«^<»oc  AttfjEie^  tif*    fotcdffimoirr^^ 


|i»tiU  hm  i 

*»'■()  Si  ft*' 


pi, A  Ma 

ft  IbOf  ft  Q/O* 


A  r  O  S  T  O  I. 


licexn  prxij4ciiii  j  ^ 


%  ifimkifdU^ k^fiu  f^dt^     S*^^***  V^^  ^ 

re  catifi  ob  qui ' 


corsm^' 


Stephen,  New  TesUinenl  Ol  15S1. 
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recent  discovery  that  there  is  another  case  of  sach  double  numeration 
in  the  preceding  chapter  (Acts  23^^-*,  p.  445  re^fi?)  as  follows : 


Vulgate.  T/Mt^iar  ^tkttoX^^  ire-  ^ 

Tor"  KXai;dia3t  Awftai  r^ 
Xaip€i¥, 


Erasmus. 


Here  again  there  has  been  the  lass  of  a  Latin  verse,  tfh.  "  Timuit 
tnim  ni  forte  rapercnt  earn  Jutiaet,  it  oiciderent^  tt  ipsf  postra  caium- 
niam  smtineret,  tanqi/am  accepturm  petuniamJ'  This  is  clearly  the 
missing  v,** :  it  is  actually  extant  as  the  v.-^  in  the  Clementine  Vulgate 
of  1592  (and  in  the  Sixtine  of  1590?)  ;  moreover,  the  .Antwerp  Poly- 
glot of  1571  expressly  says,  in  printing  this  verse  from  the  Latin  with 
no  counterpart  in  Greek  or  Syriac,  **  deest  2§  versus ^^  It  appears 
also  in  the  Vtilgate  of  1566  as  v.^,  and,  no  doubt,  in  many  similar 
places.  We  have,  then,  found  two  cases  where  the  verse-numeration 
of  St.^-'  has  been  deranged  through  the  use  of  a  previous  verse - 
divided  Vulgate  text  containing  glosses/  Stephen  does  not  print  the 
glosses,  but  he  preserves  their  verse -numeration. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
verses,  for  we  are  limited  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  either  a  printed 
edition  has  been  taken  and  marked  for  office  copy,  or  else  an  edition 
of  the  latrn  Vulgate  has  actually  been  issued  before  155 1  with  the 
Stephanie  enumeration*  Now  against  the  second  of  these  supposi- 
tions, there  are  a  number  of  adverse  considerations:  in  the  first 
place,  the  probabihty  is  that  such  an  edition,  if  it  ever  existed,  would 
be  one  of  $tephen*s  own ;  and  perhaps  this  would  lend  some  color 
to  Tischendorf's  statement  that  the  verses  first  appeared  in  the 
Stephen  Vulgate  of  1548,  There  is,  however,  no  such  Stephen 
edition.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Lyons  Vulgate  of  1548,  but  it  has  no 
enumeration ;  although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  glosses  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  in  its  text.  There  is  no  trace  that  I  know 
of  in  the  Lyons  Bibles  of  the  time  of  the  existence  of  such  verses : 
the  Lyons  Vulgate  of  1553  has  the  glosses,  but  not  the  numbers ;  the 
Lyons  French  text  of  1551  is  equally  destitute  of  enumeration  ;  so 
aie  the  Lyons  French  of  1556,  and  the  Lyons  Italian  of  1551.  These 
considerations  make  powerfully  against  the  belief  that  the  Lyons 

^  These  glosses  are  found  in  the  Vulgate  columns  of  the  4t]i  edition  of  Erasmus 
uf  1537  and  in  the  6th  edition  of  1541. 


Its 
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Vtilgate  of  1548  is  the  fans  d  orig^  versuum  Stephame&fUHK  Nor 
has  any  other  Vulgate  text  been  found,  printed  before  155 1^  which 
contains  the  verses.  For  example,  the  Paris  Valgate  of  1549  has  no 
verse  divisions  nor  enumeration,  though  it  has  the  glosses,  which  are 
obelized :  neither  are  there  any  divisions  or  numeration  in  the  Paris 
Vulgate  of  1552,  Until  some  copy  is  produced  of  a  printed  Vulgate 
with  verse -numeration  earlier  than  1551,  we  must  fall  back  upon  our 
other  alternative  supposition,  viz.  that  a  Vulgate  has  been  taken  and 
marked  as  a  printer^s  copy  to  be  used  in  setting  np  the  edition  of 
1551*  We  will  see  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
identifying  this  copy. 

First  of  all,  let  us  try  to  find  out  something  about  the  printed 
Greek  Testaments  and  translations  which  derive  their  arrangement 
from  Stephen  of  i55i< 

I  have  before  me  the  French-Italian  edition  of  the  blessed  martyr' 
Giovanni  Luigi  Paschale,  published  in  1555,  and,  as  is  supposed,  at 
Geneva.  It  has  the  verses  numbered,  and  is  evidently  based  on 
St*^*.  He  expressly  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  taken  over  the 
Stephanie  verses  :  ^^Habbiam  poi  vaiuto  aiitfar  la  memona  di  qudii 
cht  vokntieri  j*  esc  ret  ta  no  in  qucsta  santa  lettione^  si  per  pokr  piu 
fadimente  riscanttare  insieme  passa  per  passo  P  una  e  i*  ttiira  trait u- 
Miam,  siamparie  cesi  disHnte  per  versati^  sec&ndo  il  compariimenio  di 
J^aberto  Skfano*^  The  language  is  based  upon  Stephen's  own  pref- 
ace. Moreover,  he  takes  to  his  own  margin  all  the  matter  in  the 
Stephen  margin,  with  the  exception  of  the  references  to  the  Har^ 
mony;  and  uses  Disopra  and  Disotio  to  translate  the  Infra  and 
Supra^  which  we  have  seen  above  to  be  a  feature,  though  not  a 
pecuhar  feature,  of  the  Stephen  of  1551.  Thus  in  Matt.  ^  the 
marginal  note  of  Paschale,  Disot.  23-  a,  34,  is  meant  for  Infra,  23.  d. 
34,  of  Stephen,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  come  from  some  previous 
Latin  text  Now  this  Franco- 1  tali  an  New  Testament  appears  to  have 
an  intermediate  link  with  St.^'*,  for  Paschale  is  not  responsible  for 
the  French.  He  found  that,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  French  Stephen  of 
1552,  which  also  had  the  numbered  verses,  and  had  in  all  probability 
(for  I  have  not  seen  it)  corrected  the  wrong  versing  of  the  two 
glosses  in  the  Acts  in  the  same  way  as  Paschale  corrects  it,  by 
pushing  the  verses  forward  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now  this 
French  Stephen,  which  we  assume  to  lie  between  StJ^*  and  the 
Italian  French  Stephen  of  1555,  is  in  reahty  a  double  text;    it  is 


'  Burnt  m  Rome  \sx  1560. 
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French-Erasraic.  Apparently,  then,  it  is  a  bilingual  text  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  Stephen  of  155 1,  discarding  the  Vulgate,  and  translat- 
ing either  the  Erosmic  or  the  Greek.  The  French  text  in  Paschale's 
New  Testament  follows  Erasmus  so  closely  as  to  print  in  a  smaller 
character  the  small-type  expansions  of  the  Erasmic  text.  This  copy 
is  followed,  no  doubt,  by  the  French  Genevese  Bible  of  1553.  All 
these  copies  are,  in  fact,  to  be  referred  to  Geneva.  The  system  of 
verses  is,  then,  Genevan  in  origin,  appearing  first  in  what  we  may  call 
the  trilingual  of  155 1,  and  from  thence  passing  to  the  other  editions, 
as  follows : 

St^iMi  [Erasmic  —  Graeco  —  Vulgata:  probably  Genevan]. 

Erasmic-French  (1552),  probably  Genevan. 


French  Bible  (Geneva,  1553). 

Italo-French  N.T.  of  Paschale  (1555) 
probably  Genevan. 


To  Geneva,  also,  must  be  referred  the  first  English  New  Testament 
in  verses,  viz,  the  Whittingham  of  1557.  While,  then,  there  is  no 
evidence  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  printing  of  verse-divided 
Bibles  and  Testaments  elsewhere  than  at  Geneva,  there  is  abundant 
suggestion  that  at  Geneva  verse-divided  texts  had  become  the  fashion. 
And  a  number  of  such  printed  texts  are  seen  to  be  directly  derived 
from  the  Stephen  of  155 1. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  in  examining  for  Latin  Vulgates 
divided  into  verses,  and  making  a  study  of  their  genealogy,  we  must 
be  careftil  in  every  case  to  eliminate  such  as  may  be  derived  directly 
from  the  Latin  columns  of  St."*^ 

For  example,  suppose  we  take  the  famous  Stephen  Latin  New 
Testament  of  1556/7,  which  is  also  the  first  Bezan  text.  The  text  of 
this  volume  is  double,  the  place  of  honor  and  the  preeminence  of 
large  type  being  given  to  Beza*s  own  Nova  Tralaiio,  while  the  Vul- 
gate is  on  the  margin  in  smaller  letters  just  as  in  the  Stephen  of 
155 1.  This  text  is  derived  from  St."**  by  removing  the  Greek  and 
revising  the  Erasmic.  Look  for  example  at  the  first  page  of  Matthew, 
where  the  margin  shows 

I  Para.  2.  a.  5 
ruth  4.  6.  1 8, 
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and  the  Bezan  edition  has  even  followed  the  printing  of  ruth  with  a 
small  *  r.'  ^  Then  look  at  the  spelling  of  Ozias  in  v.*,  where  Beza 
follows  Erasmus  in  spelling  Hozias.  Evidently  the  Vulgate-Beza  text 
is  derived  from  StJ"^  by  omitting  the  Greek,  and  reforming  the 
Erasmic.  Notice,  again,  how  persistent  is  the  contempt  for  the 
Vulgate. 

The  verse-division  is  in  this  Stephen-Beza  of  1556/57,  but  it  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  St."*'  and  not  to  any  previously  existing  Latin 
Bible.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
traces  of  the  glosses  to  which  we  Have  been  referring,  in  the  shape  of 
the  double  numeration  which  characterizes  St."**.* 

Coming  now  to  a  slightly  earlier  date,  we  find  two  volumes  that 
must  be  carefully  examined ;  viz,  the  Stephen  Vulgate  of  1555,  and 
a  Stephen  commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  1553.  Of  these  the  former 
is  said  by  Abbot  to  be  the  first  Latin  Bible  divided  into  verses.  It 
is,  like  the  other  volumes  which  we  have  been  discussing,  a  Geneva 
edition.'  What  is  remarkable  about  it  is  that  the  text  is  not  broken 
up  into  verses  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  verse-numeration  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  text.  The  first  fact  shows  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  set  up  from  the  Latin  column  of  155 1 ;  the  second  fact 
may  be  used  to  prove  that  its  verse-numeration  was  taken  from  St.'*^' 
directly.  For  look  at  the  glosses  from  which  our  argument  proceeds  ; 
they  are  in  the  text,  though  wanting  in  Stephen,  but  they  arc  num- 
bered as  follows : 

Acts  23 ^  25  ct  26  Ti- 

muit  enim  ne  forte  rapercnt  eum  Judaci 
et  occiilercDt  etc. 

Acts  24 If  19  et  20  Et 

apprehenderunt  me,  clamantes  et  dicentes, 

Tolle  inimicum  nostrum  Quidam  autcm  ex 

etc. 

^  I  find  this  small '  r '  in  the  Lyons  Vulgate  of  1 548 :  e^.  i  par.  2.  b  ruth.  4.  d. 

^  Beza  has  a  note  on  Acts  24^^  which  betrays  his  knowledge  of  the  lost  gloss, 
as  follows : 

"  Neque  cum  iumuiiu,  fi-ffrt  furdi  $op6^ov.  In  nonnullis  exempiaribus  Vulgaiae 
editionis  mbjuiuntur  isia  quae  in  nuilis  Graecis  codicibus  invenimus^  Et  appre- 
henderunt  me^  clamantes  et  dicentes^  tolle  inimicum  nostrum,  xal  iKpdrrjffdv  fjue 
Kpd^rrct,  xal  X/7orr€f,  aXpi  rbw  ix^P^^  i7m^i'.'* 

•  It  has  no  mark  of  place,  but  on  the  title-page  **0li7'a  /Coberti  Stephanie 
M.D.LV, ; "  what  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  make  against  (leneva  is  the  colo- 
phon, which  shows  that  it  was  not  directly  or  wholly  Stephanie :  "  excudebat 
Roberto  Stephano  Conradus  Badius,  anno  M.D.L  V,  viii.  idtis  aprilis.'* 
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These  Tcrses  cannot  have  been  taken  from  a  verse- numbered  Vulgate, 
for  to  that  case  **  and  ^,  ^'^  ami  "%  would  not  have  been  run  together ; 
the  rcTses  have  been  taken  from  St,^\  and  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  a  Latin  exemplar  which  was  destitute  of  them* 

This  is  very  strong  ground  fur  disbelieving  in  the  existence  of  any 
Stephanically  numbered  tejtt  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  at  any  earlier  date 
than  1555 1  ^^^  surely,  if  such  a  primed  text  had  been  extant^  other 
than  that  contained  in  St.*'*^*  and  its  descendants,  such  a  text  would 
have  been  used  as  copy  for  the  Vulgate  of  1555*  We  infer,  then,  that 
the  verse-nnrabered  Vulgate  which  was  used  io  Sc,"^'  had  disappeared. 
Prtibably  it  was  merely  used  as  copy  and  destroyed. 

From  what  source,  then,  was  the  text  of  the  Latin  Stephen  of  1555 
taken?  We  can  answer  this  {luestion  :  it  was  taken  from  the  Paris 
Stephen  of  1545*  and  was  set  up  with  the  very  same  types  and  in 
direct  imitation  of  this  edition*  The  only  difference  is  a  very  slight 
reduction  in  the  length  of  the  lines  and  pages, 

NoWj  on  examining  this  edition  of  1545,  vve  find  that  it  is  not  a 
simple  Vulgate  text ;  it  is  a  double  text  composed  of  the  Erasmic 
and  Vulgate  versions  in  parallel  columns.  More  curious  still,  the 
Erasmic  has  the  outside  place,  exactly  as  in  the  Stephen  of  155 1, 

Now  it  seems  likely  that  St,^'***'  was  produced  by  setting  up  the 
Greek  text  of  St.'^  in  the  midst  of  an  already  existing  Erasmic- 
Vulgate  *text.  For  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  set  up  from  three 
exemplars  at  once.  The  Erasmic- Vulgate  being  to  hand  in  the 
edition  of  1545,  we  suggest  that  it  wa^  made  into  copy  for  S0'^\  the 
verses  being  numbered  probably  on  the  margin.  This  copy  having 
disappeared,  a  new  text  of  the  Vulgate  was  printed  from  the  1545 
edition,  with  the  verses  inserted  from  the  edition  of  1551,  and  the 
margins  brought  up  to  agreement  with  the  same  edition.  This  edition 
of  155s  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  copy  of  1545  from  which  the 
printers  had  worked  in  making  the  edition  of  1551. 

We  will  conclude  the  inquiry  by  a  few  references  to  a  still  earlier 
latin  text  of  the  Gospels  divided  into  verses.  There  is  extant  a 
volume  printed  by  Stephen  in  1553  entitled,  In  Erang^Hum  se* 
cumium  Maithaeum  Marcum  ft  Luaim  Commfntarii  ex  Ecdesiasti* 
cis  ScripfonifHs  Co  ike  it.  It  is  probably  the  volume  to  which  Stephen 
refers  in  the  preface  to  the  1551  edition,  when  he  says;  His  igitur 
interim  fntere^  Lee  tor ^  ut  iHamm  annotatianum,  quas  assidtw  earsH 
persequimur,  desiiierium  kruus/eras.  Vaie.  In  this  work  the  verses 
are  (i)  separated,  (2)  numbered.  Moreover,  the  text  Is  again  double, 
but  with  this  difference  that  this  time  the  large  print  is  the  Vulgate  and 
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the  small  print  the  Erasmic.  The  Vulgate  was,  in  fact,  forced  into  the 
place  of  honor  by  iti  greater  likeness  to  the  text  that  underlies  the 
comnientaries  quoted  by  Stephen. 

The  first  three  Gospels  are  followed  by  an  abbreviation  of  ihe 
Evangelical  Harmony  of  O^iander ;  Stephen  had  printed  this  at 
Paris  in  1545.  The  present  abbreviated  reprint  has  the  chapters  and 
verses  of  the  Evangelists  employed  in  each  section  indicated  in  a 
short  preface,  so  that  here  also  we  come  across  the  Stephanie  verses. 
And  the  volume  concludes  with  the  Gospel  of  John  (Vulgate  and 
Erasmic  as  in  the  previous  Cfospels)  with  the  commentary  of  John 
Calvin.  As  far,  then,  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned  we  have  a  Latin 
New  Testament  in  1553  with  verses  divided  and  numbered. 

Before  leaving  this  somewhat  tentative  examination  of  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  genealogy  of  texts  and  editions,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  make  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  two  glosses  that 
served  as  our  way  marks  in  our  search  after  the  verse-numbered  Latin 
text. 

The  gloss  in  Acts  24**  appears  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  relieve 
the  harshness  of  the  construction  in  the  Greek  Tii^s  ^  dTro  r^s  *A<Tlm 
'lovSaio*,  where  the  verb  is  wanting  :  if  then  we  drop  ihe  *'^/"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gloss,  and  imagine  a  copy  in  which  the  text  stood  as 
follows  with  a  marginal  reading  : 

Quiiium  autem  tx  a/i/rfk€Md*^«t  m§ 

we  shall  see  ground  for  believing  that  the  marginal  gloss  has  got  into 
the  wrong  place  in  the  text,  before  guidam  .  .  ,  Judaei  ins  teat!  of 
after.  This  misplacement  of  the  Western  readings  in  Acts  has  been 
suspected  in  other  cases,  and  is  a  strong  reason  against  beheving  that 
they  are  an  original  feature  of  the  OldT^tin  texts  in  which  they  are 
found  so  displaced* 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  this  particular  gloss,  we  ought 
to  recognize  (a)  its  antiquity;  (^)  its  possible  Lucanity,  It  is 
{a)  an  ancient  gloss  because  of  the  feeling  it  expresses  of  hostihty 
between  Paul  and  the  Jews  and  the  language  in  which  it  expresses 
that  feeling.  A  late  glossator  would  hardly  have  known  that  the 
Jews  called  Paul  "our  enemy*'*  Nor  is  there  any  expression  in 
the  Acts  containing  that  statement  which  could  furnish  the  material 
for  an  assimilation  of  the  text.  Hence  the  matter  must  be  either, 
original  or  at  least  so  early  as  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time 
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when  the  history  was  composed.  For  it  is  clear  that  they  actually 
did  call  St.  Paul  "  the  enemy."  Compare  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  (Gal.  4^^)  oiotc  i)($po^  vfiutv  ytyova  aXrficwav  vfuv ;  and  remark 
how  the  watchword  has  colored  the  Clementine  Homilies,  where, 
under  the  figure  of  a  conflict  between  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  the 
struggle  between  the  Peter  party  and  the  Paul  party  is  pictorially  set 
forth ;  f^.  Clem.  Hom.  i.  i8,  "  For  if  he  (Simon)  were  known,  he 
would  not  be  believed ;  and  though  his  deeds  are  those  of  a  hater, 
he  is  loved ;  and  thotigh  an  enemy,  he  is  received  as  a  friend,"  and  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Homilies,  which  is  called  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to 
James,  we  find  the  statement  that  "  some  from  amongst  the  Gentiles 
have  rejected  my  legal  preaching,  attaching  themselves  to  certain 
lawless  and  trifling  preaching  of  the  man  who  is  my  enemy '^ 

There  need,  then,  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Paul  was 
described  by  the  Jews  as  "  our  enemy,"  and  in  this  respect  the  gloss 
bears  the  semblance  of  antiquity  and  verisimilitude.  Yet,  as  we  have 
said,  the  evidence  is  against  its  having  been  part  of  the  original  Latin 
text. 

As  to  the  other  passage.  Acts  23**,  it  is  so  awkward  an  insertion, 
that  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  construe  the  words  y/^i^s 
cirioToXiyv  ktI.,  which  are  now  far  removed  from  their  apposition. 
Accordingly  the  gloss  is  thrown  into  a  parenthesis  in  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  so  as  to  ease  the  construction.  I  am  not,  however,  quite 
sure  whether  this  parenthesis  is  editorial  in  the  authorized  Vulgate, 
or  whether  it  is  a  survival  of  the  marks  of  obelization  with  which  the 
sentences  are  surrounded  in  earlier  printed  Latin  Bibles.  It  seems, 
however,  pretty  clear  that  in  the  Latin  the  words  have  come  into  the 
text  from  without,  />.  either  from  the  margin,  or  (which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  supposition)  by  translation  from  some  other  language. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  questions  of  textual  criticism,  all 
roads  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  much-debated  Western  readings. 
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The   Levitical   Priesthood,  a  Study  in   Social 
Development. 

PROF.    DEAN   A.  WALKER,    PH.D. 

AUBURNDALE,   MASS. 

THE  evidences  as  to  the  development  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood may  be  classified  under  the  following  general  heads  : 

{a)  The  statements  of  writers  who,  as  themselves  belonging  to  the 
institution  in  question,  may  be  supposed  to  have  investigated  its  his- 
tory with  special  zeal  and  to  have  had  special  sources  of  information, 
but  who  because  of  their  special  interest  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion as  liable  to  exaggeration  and  favoritism. 

{fi)  Material  formulated  by  non- Levitical  writers,  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  partiality  for  the  institution,  but  on  the  contrary  may 
have  been  too  indifferent  to  it  to  do  it  justice,  or  even  have  been 
prejudiced  against  it  {^'.g.  Deut.  33"*). 

(r)  Ancient  songs  in  which  the  institution  is  overlooked  or  ignored 
(Jud.  5),  regarded  adversely  (Gen.  49),  or  interceded  for  (Deut.  33). 
Historical  location  having  been  found  for  these  songs,  chronologically 
and  geographically,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  they  may  then 
be  used  to  indicate  the  standing  of  the  institution  at  the  period  in 
question. 

((/)  Historical  situations  where  the  institution  might  be  expected 
to  appear,  but  by  implication  does  not  exist. 

The  origin  of  an  institution  is  often  best  arrived  at  by  tracing  the 
evidences  backward  step  by  step,  thus  working  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  post-exilic  times  there 
was  a  Levitical  order,  complete  in  organization,  strong  in  authority, 
having  a  large  body  of  literature  of  its  own,  making  and  observing  an 
elaborate  ritual.  What  the  institution  was  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
whether  it  then  existed  at  all,  is  one  object  of  our  incjuiry.  For  it  is 
in  this  early  period  that  the  non-Levitic:al  evidence  differs  most  widely 
from  Levitical  statements. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  estimating  the 
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value  of  the  testimony  b  concerned » lies  in  the  later  middle  period, 
where  the  character  of  the  insiilulion  is  approximating  to  its  final 
stage,  and  where  therefore  the  l^vitical  testimony,  while  not  more 
reUiible  in  spirit,  is  necessarily  less  at  variance  with  the  facts  and 
therefore  less  e*isily  detected  in  erroi  by  any  variance  from  non- 
Levitlcal  evidence* 

Following  mainly  the  non-Lcvitical  evidences  for  the  earliest  period, 
as  giving  results  more  in  accord  with  the  general  laws  of  social  evolu- 
tion, and  presenting  it  in  the  direct  chronological  order,  we  may  treat 
the  development  in  five  stages  of  somewhat  iiHlefinite  demarcation. 

I.  Among  the  clans  of  Hebrew  stock  was  one  known  as  the  lf€n^ 
Ltpi  (Ejl  52**'^  [!"-])  characterised  by  a  more  warUke  disposition 
than  their  fellow-clans  (Gen.  49^'  [J])»  ^  peculiar  conservatism  in 
regard  to  foreign  alliances  (Gen.  54"'  [J])*  and  a  more  zealous  devo* 
tion  to  the  new  Jahweh  theology  taught  by  their  great  fellow-clansman 
Moses  (Ex.  ^2^'^  L^])'  Their  railitarj'  spirit  made  them  among  the 
first  to  enter  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  where  their  extreme  con- 
servatism involved  them  in  peculiar  difficulties.  Together  with  the 
ifene  Shhnon  ihey  rejected  all  overtures  of  alliance  and  resisted  the 
tendencies  to  amalgamation  with  the  Canaaaites.  While  the  other 
clans,  acknowledging  their  weakness  before  the  en  walled  towns, 
accepted  the  siiuation  and  contented  themselves  with  occupying  the 
om lying  country^  in  a  semi-nomatlic  mode  of  life,  waiting  for  time  and 
the  growth  of  friendly  relations  or  the  more  rapid  numerical  increase 
of  country  populations  to  give  them  an  entrance  to  the  cities  and 
eventual  possession  (Jud,  i^'^*^-^  [J])*  the  b^ne  Lei'i  and  the  ^m£ 
Shimon  attempted  from  the  first  to  exterminate  the  urban  populations 
(Gen.  34  [J*s  narrative^  ^^v>imn(m r;^.'M-^>^  Though  temporarily  suc- 
cessful in  their  attack  upon  Shechem,  they  were  in  the  end  so  broken 
in  the  struggle  that  they  lost  their  clan  organization,  and  the  survivors, 
having  delayed  too  long  in  settling  down  to  agricultural  pursuits,  found 
themselves  without  territorial  allotment  or  industrial  occupation  and 
compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  living  (Jud.  17*^^  [J])  among  the 
other  clans,  who  disapproved  of  their  violence  as  likely  to  hinder  a 
peaceable  occupation  of  the  lind  by  involving  them  all  in  a  blood 
feud  (Gen.  34^  '^*  49^^  [J])*  The  dispersion  of  ihe  ^ene  Levi,  which 
the  I^vitical  writers  would  have  us  believe  was  a  special  honor 
conferred  on  them  as  the  chosen  priest  tribe  of  Jahweh  (Dent.  10^ '' 
Num.  35'"*  [P]  Eijek.  44^),  is  explained  by  J  on  a  sociologically  much 
more  probable  ground  as  a  social  ban,  a  natural  and  just  penalty 
for  their  illiberal  and  unsocial  disposition.     Shechem  recovered  from 
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their  assault  and  in  time  accepted  amalgamation  with  a  branch  of 
the  bene  Joseph  (Jud.  6"  8^*  '^),  though  not  without  strong  opposition 
from  a  remnant  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  portion  of  the 
original  population  who  kept  in  memory  their  treatment  by  the  bene 
Levi  and  bene  Shimon  (Jud.  9"  [J]). 

II.  Up  to  this  time  t^ere  is  no  priestly  character  attaching  to  the 
Levites  as  such.  But  with  the  change  in  their  material  fortunes,  there 
comes  a  change  in  their  disposition,  or  rather  an  emphasis  of  one  trait, 
the  religious,  and  the  loss  of  another,  the  military ;  just  as  a  man  on 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight  is  apt  to  acquire  an  extra  sensitiveness  of 
touch  and  hearing.  Out  of  the  clan's  composite  of  characteristics  that 
had  found  its  supreme  expression  in  the  all-round  character  of  Moses, 
the  religious  trait  emerges,  now  that  the  exercise  of  military  qualities  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  individual  Levite  without  territorial  allotment 
or  military  occupation  must  now  make  his  living  by  his  brains,  and 
takes  to  cultivating  religious  functions.  A  few  of  the  clan  constituting 
its  original  patriarchal  priesthood  already  have  an  occupation  as  cus- 
todians of  the  tribal  or  national  palladium,  the  ark,  at  Shiloh ;  but 
the  rest  must  find  a  place  where  they  can. 

For  such  a  change  in  disposition  and  occupation,  we  have  a  socio- 
logical analogy  in  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  who  from  being  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  became  under  changed  conditions  preeminently  the 
commercial  and  financial  people  of  the  world.  Their  latent  capacity 
for  finance  is  recognized  as  early  as  the  times  of  Gehazi  (2  K.  5")  and 
Amos  (8*^),  but  it  needed  the  Exile  to  develop  it  fully.  In  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  the  Levite,  while  retaining  the  clan  name,  is  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  professional  character,  a  journeyman  hierophant  (Jud.  i  y*'), 
though  having  as  yet  little  sense  of  professional  solidarity.  Our  closer 
analogy  here  is  in  the  great  number  of  Jews  that  in  Roman  times  be- 
took themselves  to  exorcism  and  sorcery  as  a  profession  (Matt.  12^* 
Acts  8^  13*  19^*)-  The  Invite  now  cultivates  a  professional  intonation 
by  which  he  is  readily  recognized  by  strangers  as  a  Levite  (Jud.  18' 
[E]).  He  is  regarded  as  more  acceptable  to  the  deity  in  priestly 
senice  than  the  patriarchal  priest-father  or  his  deputy,  the  eldest  son 
(Jud.  1 7*"^ [J]).  This  perhaps  indicates  a  waning  among  the  Hebrews 
of  the  more  primitive  religious  ideas  connected  with  ancestor  worship 
or  teraphim  (Jud.  17' [J]  (ten.  31^'"**  [E])  and  a  growing  apj)reciation 
of  nature  gods,  of  whom  Jalnvch,  the  god  of  Moses,  was  coming  to  be 
the  most  important  (Jud.  5'  '[J]  Deut.  33-  Ex.  i9'*^"*[E]  i5'->'*  6^[P] 
32  [E],  l)e  Coulangcs,  llie  Ancient  Cih\  Bk.  III.  ch.  ii.).  The 
Danites  as  well  as  the  Ephraimite  Micah  value  the  Levite  as  a  medium 
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of  divirie  communication  (Juil,  iB^  [J])  and  a  valuable  acquisition  as 
priest- father  Eo  a  clan  (v.*"  [J])-  He  is  ready  to  go  wherever  he  can 
find  employment  and  is  glad  of  promotion  to  a  larger  field  of  usefulness 
(v.®  [J] ).  But  the  old  patriarchal  or  family  priesthood  is  still  in  vogue 
and  sacrifice  is  not  yet  thought  of  as  exchisiveiy  the  prero^tive  of 
Levitical  priests  (Jud.  6'»  15^"  17*'  [J]  6-^^  [E=^]  ii3''"^[K]). 

The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Levi  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud*  5) 
is  noticeable.  It  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Levi  was 
a  priest  tribe,  were  it  not  that  Simeon  abo  is  omitted  ;  and  if  both 
omissions  are  explained  by  the  scattered  condition  of  those  clans^  ihe 
silence  as  to  Judah  also  requires  to  be  explained  on  some  other  ground  ; 
but  this  would  carry  us  beyond  our  present  purpose, 

III.  Tbe  third  stage  in  Levitical  development  begins  with  S:imuel. 
Here  perhaps  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  a  possible  Levitical 
coloring  of  the  evidences  by  the  compiler.  The  narrative  of  Samuel's 
relation  to  Saul  has  been  resolved  into  three  or  four  cJocnmentaiy  strata^ 
as  by  Wellhausen,  Ges^hkhif  Israels  (1878),  voL  i.  pp.  256-2  58.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  one  characteristic  feature 
of  the  time  is  the  appearing  of  religious  personages  in  companies^ 
indicating  an  incipient  sense  of  professional  solidarity  (i  Sam,  to'-'*'), 
a  movement  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Samuel.  Between  the 
patriarchal  priests  of  the  primitive  system,  presiding  over  mutually 
exclusive  family  mysteries,  there  could  of  course  be  no  recognition  of 
fellowship  (De  Cotjlanges,  Anc^  City,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.)  ;  but  when  priests 
had  come  to  let  themselves  out  for  hire  wherever  they  could  get  the 
most  pay,  there  would  inevitably  soon  arise  a  sense  of  professionalism 
drawing  them  together  by  other  than  family  ties. 

The  story  of  Samuel's  rupture  with  Saul  may  be,  as  some  think,  a 
late  invention  to  account  for  and  justify  the  subsequent  failure  of  Saul's 
house  and  to  exalt  the  priesthood  ;  yet  it  is  sociologically  most  probable 
that  such  a  rupture  took  place,  Samuel  and  Saul  were  in  personal 
character  the  Thomas  k  Becket  and  Henry  H.  of  their  day,  or  the  Pope 
and  Henry  VUL  Sattl  might  be  called  in  some  sense  a  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  He  was  devoutly  religious,  intolerant  of  witchcraft  (i  Sam, 
28^*),  observant  of  the  new  moons  (20^),  scrupulous  against  eating 
meat  with  I  he  blood  (14^),  sternly  impartial  in  performance  of  oaths 
and  vows  (14^^**)^  and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  religious 
company  and  occasions  (10^"  19**").  In  his  earlier  years  he  was 
deferential  to  Samuel  as  the  older  man  and  the  one  to  whom  in  part 
he  owed  his  crown  (13"  15'^*^)-  Nevertheless,  he  would  brook  no 
interference  from  priests  {14^^),  and  on  occasion  could  massacre  an 
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entire  village  of  them  (22^*)  ;  so  that  even  Samuel  stood  in  fear  of 
him  ( 16') »  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  selecting  him,  secretly 
anointed  David  and  waited,  for  the  lime  had  not  come  when  priestly 
functions  could  be  appropriated  by  any  one  individnal  or  by  a  pro- 
fessional class.  Saul  was  standing  on  the  ancient  right  of  patriarchal 
and  military  leadership  to  officiate  at  sacrifices. 

The  period  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  commonly  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  may  quite  as  properly  be  spoken  of  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Chunky  using  the  word  in  its  hierarchal  sense ;  for 
at  this  point  begins  the  actual  differentiation  of  Church  and  State  out 
of  the  previous  composite  of  religious  and  civil  aulboriiy  popularly 
known  as  the  Theocracy,  Here,  too,  begins  the  quarrel  between 
Church  and  State,  which  breaks  out  at  intervals  through  the  followini; 
centuries  with  the  balance  generally  in  favor  of  the  State,  till  the 
Church  survives  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  tw*o  authorities 
are  eventually  again  united  in  the  Maccabean  princes  (i  Mace*  14*^)- 

The  Levitical  historians  claim  Samuel  as  a  Levite  (i  Chron»  6^*^). 
but  note  the  disjointed  setting  of  v,^  and  the  absence  of  any  imphcalion 
to  that  effect  in  i  Sam.  i,  where  the  fiiraily  from  Ramah,  a  town  not 
listed  among  the  Levitical  cities  of  Josh.  21,  come  to  Shiloh  once  a 
year  as  ordinary  worshippers.  But  whatever  be  Samuel's  descent,  his 
claiming  the  functions  of  priesthood  exclusively  for  himself  or  for  a 
religious  order,  ineffectual  though  it  was  at  the  time,  tended  to  exalt 
the  sacred  profession,  and  with  it  ils  representatives  the  Levites,  and 
to  promote  still  further  their  sense  of  professional  solidarity.  It  is 
somewhat  later  than  this  probably  that  we  must  date  the  so-called 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dent*  33)*  The  antlior  of  this  poem  regards  the 
Levites  as  of  untraced  descent  and  unaffiliated  as  coordinates  with  the 
other  clans  (v.*,  cf.  Heb.  7*)  and  as  specially  equipped  for  giving 
oracular  responses  and  for  leaching  (vv."  *"),  but  there  are  still  in  the 
nation  those  who  refuse  them  the  recognition  due  them  (v,").  The 
rivalry  between  the  new  order  of  religions  functionaries  and  the  old  Is 
becoming  more  sharply  defined.  The  Levite  is  forging  to  the  front 
and  has  his  advocates  among  the  song-makers  of  the  nation,  but  has 
much  yet  to  do  to  establish  his  preeminence.  In  speaking  of  this 
poem,  which  by  its  internal  evidence  seems  to  belong  to  the  northern 
kingdom  after  the  disruption,  we  have  nsed  by  anticipation  material 
belonging  to  the  next  stage, 

IV.  The  fourth  stage  of  the  development  is  marked  by  royal 
patronage  and  supervision,  and  begins  with  T)avid.  This  royal  favor 
continues  after  the  dismpiion  only  in  the  southern  kingdom,  the  north- 
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ern  kings  continuing,  or  reverting  to,  the  earlier  system  (i  K.  12^^)  ; 
under  which,  however,  many  individual  Levites  doubtless  found 
employment  as  before  (Ezek.  44"*). 

In  the  southern  kingdom,  the  king,  as  in  Saul's  time,  still  main- 
tained his  right  of  leadership  in  religious  functions  (2  Sam.  6^^"* 
I  K.  3"),  and  there  was  no  one  of  such  commanding  personality  as 
Samuel  to  contest  his  right ;  but  he  honored  the  Levites,  and,  under 
the  growing  cares  of  state  and  the  increasing  demand  of  the  temple 
service,  he  was  obliged  to  delegate  to  them  more  and  more  the 
actual  performance  of  the  rites  ;  not  failing,  however,  to  remind  them 
from  time  to  time,  by  deposing  a  priest  (i  K.  2^^),  or  putting  one 
to  death  (2  Chron.  24-^),  that  the  Church  is  still  subordinate  to  the 
State.  Nevertheless,  under  royal  patronage,  even  with  such  limita- 
tions, the  power  of  the  priesthood  grew ;  and  it  is  significant  of  this 
growth  that,  whereas  Solomon  could  depose  Abiathar  by  a  simple 
judicial  fiat,  Joash  had  to  resort  to  conspiracy  and  mob- violence 
to  rid  himself  of  Zechariah  ben  Jehoiadah's  interference.  Under 
Uzziah,  a  stronger  king  than  Joash,  the  priests  successfully  withstood 
the  king's  attempt  to  assert  in  a  test  case  his  ancient  right  to  offer 
incense  in  the  temple  (2  Chron.  26*^"-**;  </.  i  K.  3'  12**).  For, 
though  we  may  question  the  chronicler's  view  that  Uzziah's  leprosy 
was  a  consequence  of  his  sacrilege,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  contest  of  authority  resulting  in  the  king's  defeat  which  the 
hierarchy  made  the  most  of  as  a  warning  to  later  rulers.  Within 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  priests,  —  the  Levites,  —  with  the  aid 
of  the  prophets,  were  able  to  effect  the  centralization  of  sacrificial 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  by  which  a  stronger  organization  of  the  priest- 
hood became  possible ;  and  now  the  priest-prophet  (Jer.  33^^"^')  ven- 
tured to  regard  the  Levitical  priesthood  as  coordinate  with  the 
monarchy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  divine  promise  of  perpetuity.  The 
downfall  of  the  monarchy  soon  left  the  priesthood  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field. 

V.  The  remaining  step  in  the  development  was  a  process  of  eccle- 
siastical refinement  within  the  body,  by  which  a  distinction  in  holi- 
ness was  made  between  those  who  had  remained  faithful  in  times  of 
apostasy  and  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  make  a 
living  at  heathen  altars,  in  disregard  of  the  principle  of  the  central 
sanctuary.  Ample  provision  had  been  made  in  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation  (Deut.  18^)  for  all  such  as  would  come  to  Jerusalem,  but 
many  had  failed  to  come  up  to  these  latest  and  most  advanced  con- 
ceptions of  Jahweh's  character  and  requirements.     The  question  as 
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to  their  proper  treatment  by  the  faithful,  first  dealt  with  by  Ezekiel 
in  anticipation  of  the  re-institution  of  temple  service  (Ezek.  44*^" 
48"),  is  the  Old  Testament  counterpart  of  the  Novatian  and  Dona- 
tist  controversies  as  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  toward  the  repentant  libellatici^  and  was  settled  by  a  com- 
promise, in  which  the  Zadokite  priests,  "that  went  not  astray," 
reserved  for  themselves  the  higher  offices,  but  allowed  the  others  — 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  mere  Levites  in  distinction  from  priests 
—  a  menial  position  in  the  temple  ministrations,  with  the  privilege 
of  partial  support  out  of  the  sacrificial  offerings. 

The  growing  sense  of  solidarity  among  the  Levites,  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  onward,  showed  itself  in  a  tendency  to  aggregation  in  cer- 
tain localities,  —  a  tendency  seen  in  social  classes  of  every  kind  in 
every  age.  An  early  trace  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  priest  city 
of  Nob  (i  Sam.  22*'),  not  included  in  the  post-exilic  list  of  Josh.  21 
(P).  In  many  cities  the  Levitical  element  at  length  dominated,  or 
even  crowded  out  all  others,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became 
known  as  Levitical  cities.  At  what  period  the  process  was  so  far 
accomplished  that  the  method  of  it  could  be  forgotten  and  the  status 
quo  could  be  attributed  to  Moses  cannot  be  definitely  stated  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  after  the  legislation  of  D  and  before  that  of  P,  and, 
probably,  not  till  post-exilic  times.  In  D  the  Levites  appear  as 
objects  of  charity,  along  with  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and 
the  stranger,  and  seem  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  community 
as  pervasively  as  son  and  daughter,  man-servant  and  maid-servant 
(Deut.  14^'^"'  1 8^"*'),  a  sort  of  mendicant  friars  or  dervishes,  except 
when  they  attach  themselves  to  some  sanctuary.  This,  perhaps, 
accounts  in  part  for  the  Levites*  lack  of  interest  in  the  projected 
return  from  Babylon  (Kzra  8^''*). 

The  primitive  system  of  land  tenure  in  Israel,  according  to  which 
land  when  alienated  must  revert  periodically  to  the  original  family, 
gave  few  openings  for  the  landless  Levites  to  acquire  agricultural 
foothold.  Nevertheless,  they  did  secure  such  properties.  Abiathar, 
driven  by  Saul  from  Nob  (i  Sam.  22'-'"),  is  found  in  his  old  age  pos- 
sesse<l  of  fields  at  Anathoth  (i  K.  2-'^).  The  legislation  of  D  recog- 
nizes that  a  Levite  may  have  |)rocee(ls  from  the  sale  of  his  patrimony 
(Deut.  18'*),  ])resuniably  referring  to  real  estate.  Jeremiah  purchases 
a  field  of  his  cousin  in  Anathoth  ( Jer.  32*''~*'').  In  the  breaking  down 
of  the  primitive  system  of  land  tenure  (i  K.  21^),  under  the  increas- 
ing civilization  of  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah,  when  the 
wealthy  nobles  acquired  vast  estates  by  foreclosure  of  mortgages  on 
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the  peasant  proprietors  (Am.  2^  Is.  5*  Mic,  2"^),  the  priests  found 
means  lo  enrich  themselves  (Am.  2*^  Hos.  5^  6^)^  and  may  also  have 
acquired  Sanded  possessions*  When,  moreover,  the  exiles  returned 
from  Babylon,  it  was  possible  to  assign  to  the  Levites  generous  allot- 
mentSj  not  on  Ezekiers  ideal  plan  of  a  broad,  geometrical  strip  of 
territory  (Ezek.  48''^),  for  there  were  yet  in  ihe  land  many  of  the 
peasantry,  who  would  have  to  be  evicted  for  such  a  purpose ;  but 
the  cities  were  more  available,  for  the  Babylonian  policy  of  deporta- 
tion, by  removing  especially  the  nobility  and  the  craftsmen,  had 
accomplished  here  a  more  complete  depopulation  than  in  the  rural 
districts  (a  K,  25**).  The  legislation  of  P  (Lev.  2^^^^),  while 
retaining  the  old  system  of  reversion  for  agricultural  lands,  allowed 
the  transfer  of  city  properties  with  only  a  yearns  right  of  redemption  ; 
bul  made  an  exception  here  in  favor  of  the  Levite,  who  might 
redeem  at  any  time  (v,^).  If  Naboih's  vineyard  was  actually  in  the 
city  of  jezreel,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  1  K,  3i\  this  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  properties  had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  times 
of  AhaK 

A  new  feature  in  the  post- exilic  legislation,  and  one  that  always 
accompanies  priestly  ascendency,  is  the  provision  legalizing  religious 
endowments^  corresponding  to  what  the  Moslems  call  ivat^f  (Lev, 
27*'  ^'),  whose  abuse  was  rebuked  by  Jesus  (Mk.  7^'),  and  has  called 
for  restrictive  legislation  ever  since.  In  this  and  other  wap  the 
Levites  secured  in  time  a  recognized  title  to  as  many  as  forty-eight 
cities,  numbering  among  them  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  property 
ID  Palestine,  such  as  Hebron,  Bethshemesh,  Shechem,  En  Ganuim^ 
and  Taanach, 

It  needed  the  catastrophe  of  the  Babylonian  exile  to  complete  the 
removal  of  the  social  ban  that  had  fallen  on  the  Levites  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  and  to  crown  with  success  their  long  struggle  for  rein- 
statement as  the  leading  social  force  in  the  nation.  When  this  ascen- 
dency was  at  length  firmly  secured,  it  became  possible  for  Levitical 
writers  to  set  forth  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood as  different  from  that  implied  by  J  and  E  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  Js  different  from  that 
given  by  early  church  historians* 
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The  Use  of  mi  in  the  Old  Testament. 


PROF.   CHARLES  A.    BRIGGS,   D.D. 

NEW   YORK. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  article  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the 
use  of  nn  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  companion  to  my  article 
on  UB3  in  the  Journal  for  1897,  pp.  17  seq.  I  have  given  a  study 
of  D7  and  M7  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Rev,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Kohut,  Berlin,  1897  :  pp.  94-105.  I  classify  all  of  the  passages 
under  appropriate  heads.  I  do  not  give  any  etymology  of  the  word, 
but  only  its  literary  use.  PTH  is  used  378  times.  The  passages  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : 

(i)  n^l  =  breath  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  33  times : 

VB  Pnn,  breath  of  his  mouth  Job  15*^ 

^"BK  rm,  breath  of  our  nostrils  Lam.  4^^  (fig.,  of  .T,T  PTtt^tp); 
■•rilS^K^  nnj  ^rni,  my  breath  is  loathsome  to  my  wife  Job  19^'; 
Q3  rm  )lhy  there  was  no  breath  in  them  Jer.  10"  =  51"; 

CTB?  nri  c^  pK  PiH  ^  135I'; 
ia-ipa  pK  rrrrh^  Hab.  2»9; 

cf. 

*rn-i  nrn  '::ri:-k'?  job  9". 

(/')    Breath  of  man's  mouth  as  mere  breath  :  cf.  (2)(^). 
nn"^2'l,  words  of  breath;   windy,  gassy  words  Job  16^; 

c?kt:  noK  rrrh  job  6^6;       rprh  r^r^^  O'^rrn  jer.  5»8. 

(r)    Breath  of  the  mouth  as  the  word  of  command : 
(a)   The  breath  of  God  is  creative  : 

By  the  breath  of  his  mouth  all  their  host  (were  made)  ^  ^-jf-y 

cf 

nj:^  Kin  'c-s 

ixsp  Kn  'rT  Is.  34»«. 
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{P)  The  word  of  the  *  messianic  king  *  is  destructive  : 

With  the  breath  of  his  hps  shall  he  slay  the  wicked  Is.  1 1^. 

(</)  77if  breath  as  the  hard  breathing  through  the  nostrils  in 
anger : 

(a)   Of  God  : 

^'^S^  ifiK  PmO,  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are  consumed  Job  4®; 
D^  ^O-TpJ  'T?^  tn"?  Ex.  158  (Poem);  PIOIB^  bPOS  'T^  Is.  3028; 

pjK  rnn*  noB^so  2  s.  22"  =  ^  is^;  ia  nooi  nrr  rrn  is.  5919. 

()S)  Of  man : 

DV^  nn,  breath  (of  anger)  of  the  terrible  ones  Is.  25*. 

{e)    The  breath  as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  life  : 

DT»  nn,  breath  of  life  Gen.  6"  7^*  (P) ; 

Tjfljta  D^n  nn  TOB^S,  breathing  of  the  breath  of  life  in  his  nostrils  Gen.  7^2  (P); 
DTTirt)  rm  Cp^  K"*^  ^3^f  I  am  going  to  bring  breath  into  you  and  ye  shall  live 
EL37*; 

of.  27«^«-«-9-9  w  "^  where   some   render  breath   and   others 
spirit; 

*?i7  "TH^  pm,  all  have  one  breath  of  life  (man  and  beast  alike)  Ec.  3I*. 

(2)  Wind,  used  117  times  : 
{a)   Wind  of  heathen  : 

Gen.  81  (P)  Ex.  15W  (E)  Nu.  11"  (J)  i  Ki.  i8«  19""  2  Ki.  3I'  Job  2828  30"  « 
3721  ^  j4  jgis  ,o3i«  147I8  Prov.  ii»  25"  27W  30*  Ec.  !«•«  11*  Is.  72  322  41W 
57W  64*  Jer.  22*  4""  2222  Ez.  52  Ho.  8^  122  Am.  4W  Hab.  i"  Zcch.  5^; 

BT5(n)  nn,  east  wind  Ex.  \6^  ^  1421  (J)  ^  48^  Jer.  18^7  Ez.  1 7^  1912  272*  Jon.  4* ; 

flfi^  nn,  north  wind  Prov.  2528; 

PJ  rm,  sea  wind  (west  wind)  Ex.  lo^*  (J) ; 

DTT!  T^f  day  wind,  the  evening  wind  Gen.  3^  (J)  (a  short  time  before  sunset; 

cf.a.  2174*); 

"T^TP  T^  wind  from  the  wilderness  Jer.  132*; 

JTinn  na^,  four  winds  Jer.  49*^  Ez.  37®  (quarters?)  Dan.  8^  11*  (fig.  quarters; 

cf.  (<J))'zecb.  210  6»; 
cm  ^?p^,  to  every  wind  Jer.  49*2  Ez.  5^  «  12"  172I; 

cf-  .    . 

n^»"l  n'rn-n  %b  jer.  49M; 
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rnyp  nr%  storm  wind  ^  10726 1488  Ez.  I*  (ninpo  n)  13".  W; 

npfa  Cn"l,  rushing  wind  ^55*  (possibly  a  mistake  for  mPD  Hupf.) ; 

n^a  nri,  great  wind  I  Ki.  19*1  Job  i"  Jon.  I*; 

nritt^  nn,  destroying  wind  Jer.  51*; 

rncy*pT  pm,  burning  wind  ^  ii*; 

•"n^"?  Vma,  with  his  rough  wind  Is.  27*; 

Vm  D^99  Is.  II*'  (mistake  for  020,  with  his  violent  wind,  Ti«t^/«art  /3ta/y,  so 

LXX,  Syr.Vulg.); 
•fB  *';jO^  Taj  rffl,  the  words  of  thy  mouth  a  mighty  wind  Job  8*; 
*1p^  rn*^^  t9f  V^  n^*^f  by  the  wind  (blast)  of  judgment  and  the  wind  (blast)  of 

burning  Is.  4*; 
cm  ^fcb  pfaa,  as  chaff  before  the  wind  ^  35*  Is.  17**; 

cf. 

Pin  ^fcb  r^a  ^  83";  rm  ^b*?  [^r^a  job  21"; 

TIThantp  nn  R5P^("I),  he  bringeth  forth  wind  out  of  his  treasuries  Jer.  lo^*; 
cited  in  Jer.  51'*  ^  135^ 

The  wind  is  personified  and  compared  to  a  bird  with  wings  : 
nn  "fcJJ,  wings  of  the  wind  2  S.  22*'  =  ^  18"  104'; 

cf.  H0.4''; 

ri'^nn  T*^y^&  nt^,  making  (of)  winds  his  angels  ^  104*. 

The  wind  as  directed  by  God  is : 

rnjT  rm,  wind  of  Yahweh  Is.  40"  IIo.  13**; 

rnc^  D?'??'  Vfl^a,  Ijy  his  wind  the  heavens  become  serene  Job  26** 

(so  Di.  Budd.). 

(b)    Quarter  of  the  wind,  side  : 

D*T5n  m^,  cast  side  Ez.  42^*;  Djn  rm,  sea  side,  or  west  side  Ez.  42'*; 

Jifi^  pm,  north  side  Ez.  42^7 ;  niPm  U2-]K,  four  sides  i  Chr.  9a*  Ez.  42a> ; 

DTTin  Pni,  south  side  Ez.  42**;  HH^^i  on  a  side  Jer.  52**. 

(r)    Breath  of  air  : 

D*SP15  pm  ^CH^^t  they  pant  for  a  breath  of  air  as  the  jackals  Jer.  14*; 
DIT3'a  Ka^  ^7  pm,  a  breath  of  air  cannot  come  between  them  Job  41*. 

(d)  Air  or  gas  from  the  womb  (disputed  and  dubious)  : 

tTTi  ^]7\  "^a,  we  as  it  were  brought  forth  wind  Is.  26^^  (Di.  (^)) ; 
OpSaKil  C?K  Carfl"!,  your  wind  is  a  fire  that  devoureth  you  (R.V.  breath)  Is.  33" 
(Du.(3)(0). 
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{e)    Wind  for  vain,  empty  things : 

"^n  rnn,  my  life  is  wind  Job  7^;  nn  np*!,  windy  knowledge  Job  15*; 

Pnn  niin,  striving  for  wind  Ec.  i^*  2"i7.«  44-8  6»; 

rm  frp'  Ec.  i^^  4W;  DtTPp?  rrh;  pnn  is.  4i» 

rnn^  ^05:  Ec.  51*; 

(3)  The  spirit  as  that  which  breathes  quickly  or  hard  in  animation 
or  agitation  of  any  kind  =  temper,  disposition.     (This 
is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  PIH  as  compared  with 
C^fiJ  and  ^^7.)    In  this  sense  it  is  used  76  times. 
{a)   Spirit,  animation,  vivacity,  vigour: 

nn  TO  n^  rrn  kb,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her  I  Ki.  lo*  =  2  Chr.  9*  (she 
lost  her  spirits,  became  depressed,  humiliated,  and  discouraged) ; 

rrvo  "^nn  nj  no,  Why  then  has  thy  spirit  departed?  1  Ki.  21*  (Ahab  lost  his 
spirits) ; 

rvn  ^nr\\  and  the  spirit  (of  Jacob)  revived  Gen.  452^  (E) ; 

inn  a^ni  Ju.  is^'  i  S.  30^2  (Dr.,  he  revived,  his  vitality). 

(^)    Courage : 

rCTi  TIU  CD  rrn  ^h,  (their  hearts  were  melted  and)  there  was  no  courage  in 

them  any  more  Jos.  5'; 
D^J3  rm  niS',  he  shall  cut  off  (take  away)  the  courage  of  princes  ^  76^' ; 
tsrwp  fVn  njJD3(1),  the  courage  of  Egypt  shall  be  emptied  out  Is.  19"; 
^rm  PltSOrm,  my  spirit  faints  away  ^  77*  142*  143* 

(see  BDB.  new  Heb,  Lex.)  ; 

rn-i  TO  n9|5  kb  jos.  2";  i-r!?n^  *??S5^  b^k  rrn  Prov.  18". 

(r)    Temper,  especially  anger : 

pa  np^  pm,  a  bad  temper  between  (Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem)  Ju.  9**; 

Cnn  n^Cn  T^,  then  their  anger  abated  Ju.  8'; 

inna  b?^b,  ruler  of  his  temper  Pr.  i6*2; 

•rpa  fcrari"  Vm  bj,  a  fool  utters  all  his  anger  Prov.  29!*; 

Vflnl^  nXTO  ri<  "^?^l?  Pfov.  25«; 

"'[nn  ^irtl^  ^"^^  ^5f  that  thou  tumest  thy  temper  against  God  Job  15^*; 

^hrrx%  in^n  Zech.  6«;  nb»n  b^*i  rrn  Ec.  io*. 

Diuab  ^nna  bn^rr^K  Ec.  f-, 

{d)  Impatience  or  patience  : 

rm  "r^,  impatience,  hastiness  of  temper  Ex.  6®  (P) ; 
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Cf. 

n^jK  ona  m-i-nxpi  Prov.  i4»; 

For  I  am  full  of  words; 

The  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me  Job  32^* 

(Duhm,  breath  ;  Dilm.  Budde,  divine  spirit^  cf.  v.®)  ; 

-rn-i  ixpni^b  prro  qk  job  21*; 

mrr  nn  ^SPiJ-'lJf  is  the  temper  of  Yahweh  impatient?  Mi.  2'; 
rfl"^  T?^»  patient  of  temper  Ec.  7^. 

(e)    Bitterness,  discontent  of  disposition  : 

pnn  n'Tfa,  bitterness  of  spirit  Gen.  26*^  (P); 

nn  np^p,  hurt  in  spirit  (of  Zion  under  image  of  deserted  wife)  Is.  54'; 

TR"!  nritr  OriOn  ^B^K,  whose  heat  my  spirit  drinks  {i.e.  the  jxjison  of  God's 

arrows;  so  that  he  is  unhappy  and  discontented  in  disposition)  Job  6^; 
Tm  X%T^  "10  '!I7K(^),  I  went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit  Ez.  3"; 
(1)nn  Dpfin(l),  (his)  spirit  was  troubled  Gen.  418  (E)  Dan.  2«; 

cf. 

ipn-l  DPBnri(l)  Dan.  2\ 

{/)   Crushed  spirit  or  disposition  : 

rrr\  b^  nnnrCI),  every  spirit  shall  be  faint  Ez.  21*2; 

cf. 

rns  m  is.  6i«; 

n^t23  rn"l  27  riaacra,  by  sorrow  of  heart  the  spirit  is  broken  Prov.  15*'; 

n^3  rn-i  Prov.  1722  igU;  'rrn  nn^|  ^  143^ 

n^na  nat?,  breaking  of  spirit  Prov.  15*. 

{g)  Disposition  of  various  kinds^  often  unaccountable  and  un- 
co ntro  liable  impulse : 

rniT.K  ITn,  stirred  up  the  spirit   i  Chr.  52^-  2'  2  Chr.  21I6  3622  Ezra  i'-  ^  Jer.  51" 

Hag.  ii4.  i*.W; 
IT.1  T2  in(i)3  ^3:n,  lo  l  am  going  to  put  in  him  a  spirit  (disposition)  2  Ki.  19^ 

=  Is.  37'; 
'^P  r."?nK  rT\^,  another  disposition  with  him  Xu.  142*  (J);  (see  BDB,  DP  (3)). 

ib  m  iK^  Mai.  2ifi;  c=rrn2  criiae?  Mai.  2^^- 1«; 

nK3p  rff-l,  jealous  disposition  Nu.  5^*- 1*-  «^  (P) ; 

C*3^t  pn"l,  spirit  of  whoredom,  whorish  disposition  Ho.  4*2  5*; 
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ilTTTriH  n^n^  •■T^P«T^5i  for  Yahweh  hardened  his  disposition  Dt.  3^; 
CV'V  pm,  spirit  of  perverseness,  perverse  temper  Is.  19'*; 
DfiC^O  ni"l,  judicial  temper  Is.  28*; 

T3  D'.i'rK  pm  "l^K  tt^K  (as  capacity  for  administration)  Gen.  4i«*  (E) ; 
T^Z^'Zri  C^K  nn  *1|5,  one  of  a  cool  (calm)  disposition  is  a  man  of  understanding 
Prov.  1727. 

{/i)   The  prophetic  spirit: 

ia  rnrnc^K  B^K  Whrr,  Joshua  a  man  in  whom  is  spirit  Nu.  27"  (P);   (or  as 

Gen.  41W); 
rrH;>K"'?P  V?*?!!  rni,  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rests  upon  Elisha  2  Ki.  2^*; 
^!?l<  ll!!^"l?  D-Se^fi  K}"'rn.  O  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me  2  Ki.  2»; 
•"TpT^^  V^^i  spirit  of  deep  sleep  Is.  29*°  (ecstatic,  cf.  Gen.  2^^  15^2^  but  Di.  as 

Is.  19^0; 
-!3  T?.^  n^^  1^«^  B^jnb,  if  a  man  walking  in  the  spirit  with  falsehood  do  lie 

Mi.  2II; 
n^O^n  pm,  the  unclean  spirit  (of  lying  prophets)  Zech.  13^; 
DPm  nPTK  D^^n,  (foolish  prophets)  walking  after  their  own  spirit  Ez.  13*. 

(4)   The  spirit  of  the  livings  breathing  being,  dwelling  in  the  "H^S  of 
men  and  animals  ||  ^^,  used  25  times  : 
{a)  It  is  the  gift  and  creation  of  God  : 

TS'Tpa  DIK  ni"l  nx^,  former  of  the  spirit  of  man  within  him  Zech.  12^; 

^BKa'rhbK  pn-1  job  27*;  .19  o^'pnb  nri  (jni)  is.  42^. 

(^)    God  watches  over  it  and  preserves  it : 

Accordingly  God  is 

IV?  ''^V  ^^^^  "•'^8  Nu.  i6«  27W  (P), 
and 

riVTI"!  pil  Prov.  16*.     (Toy,  "the  whole  inward  nature.") 

(c)    The  spirit  is  therefore  God's  spirit : 
D'pfcb  DIK^  'nil  p*?^  kb,  my  spirit  will  not  abide  in  man  forever  Gen.  6*  (J) 

(JIT  M.T.  error  for  *I1T  Aramaism  or  JIT  good  Hebrew 
word  after  LXX.  Syr.  Vul.,  see  BDB,), 
{d)  It  is  the  spirit  that  lives  in  the  man  and  that  departs  at 
death  (but  Dr., "  a  wind  that  passeth  away  "  (2)  {e))i 
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And  he  remembered  that  they  were  flesh; 
A  spirit  departing  and  it  returns  not  ^  7S**. 

Tfl*l  ^,  life  of  my  spirit  Is.  38**  (but  Di.,  principle  of  life) ; 

Tli{p*lK7  dl|^  YD*1  KyT),  his  spirit  goeth  forth,  he  returns  to  his  ground  ^  146*. 

piTT  Drn"i  sph 

Thou  takest  away  their  spirit,  they  die, 

And  unto  their  dust  they  return. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created; 

And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  ground  ^  104^*-^. 

Tj  -^  hf  vyr  »)b|r  r^ic  ir^tT]  im-i  (oit)  job  34»«-W; 
*jUDir  ^f^o  rni  *?  is.  57**;  ^^^^  ^r^  Job  17M 

rmT-n^  'lrt>a^  rn-IJ  ©^  D^^J  J^  Ec.  8«  (wind,  WUdeboer). 

The  sceptical  spirit  says  in  Ecclesiastes : 

rn^H  TTTIT^  ^T"  T?*^  Ec.  II*; 
fnjj^  n^b  rn  nrf?  ri^'mi  iri-n  n^rgb  rn  n^ir?  onjtn  -:a  mi  rrr  ^tp 

Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  the  sons  of  men,  whether  it  ascendeth  upward,  or  the 
spirit  of  beasts,  whether  it  descendeth  downward  to  the  earth  Ec.  3^. 

But  the  god-fearing  spirit  says  : 

njlJ3  "T^K  D^rl^^HrrtH  a'ltfn  n^'O,  the  spirit  retumeth  unto  the  God  who  gave 
it  Ec.'l27;  ^miTpCK  17;a  ^3l«; 

(<?)    The  disembodied  being  is  spirit  (doubtful.    Di.,  Du.,  breath 
of  wind)  : 

«^*?rr  '?l|'*?9  Ti^'j,  and  a  spirit  glided  before  my  face  Job  4'*. 

(5)   The  spirit  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions  and  passions  =  t&B3. 
(a)    Desire:  possibly  under  (3)(,^). 

TTJn^lf  -9-!pa  'rrn'^tfi  nS^^a  ir^K  •tfc:,  with  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in 
the  night;  yea,  with  my  spirit  within  mc  I  seek  thee  early  Is.  26^ 
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{d)   Sorrow  and  iroubu :  possibly  under  (3)  {e), 

I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit ; 

I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  Job  7*1. 

mi  ntt?|5  I  S.  1^6  (but  6  Dl"  nrp  =  ^  <ricXi7pA  1^/i^pa). 

Many  would  include  other  passages  given  under  (3)  under 
this  head ;  but  it  seems  best  to  put  no  more  here, 
under  a  meaning  proper  only  to  UB3,  than  may  be 
necessary. 

(6)  rm  is  used  occasionally  for  the  seat  or  organ  of  mental  acts, 

either  ||  D7  or  synonymous  with  it,  by  late  writers : 

nnsn  m-l,  spirit  of  wisdom  Ex.  28«  Dt.  yf  (both  P);  but  prob.  (3)(^); 
nj^a  mi  'pri  1in^(1),  they  that  err  in  spirit  shall  know  understanding  Is.  29^; 
^33ir  "rj^aO  rnif  (the)  spirit  out  of  my  understanding  answereth  me  Job  20* 

(but  Hi.  Bud.  Duhm,  wind  of  Job's  words  as  compared  with  the 
understanding  of  his  friends)  ; 

■•mi  tr^rr(l),  my  spirit  searcheth  ^77^ 

(but  6,  Sym.  S,  Jer.  tTBHKI,  and  I  searched  my  spirit,  my 
troubled,  agitated  disposition)  ; 

mrr  ni1"r|C  I?!?"^,  who  hath  measured  the  spirit  of  Yahweh,  Is.  40^' 

(the  divine  intelligence ;  so  most  interpreters,  but  Che. :  the 
divine  Spirit  as  the  creative  agent  after  the  example 
of  Gen.  I*)  ; 

rrrarT  ^K  Djrpi  riiSrO,  I  know  the  things  that  come  into  your  mind  (memory) 
Ez.ii*; 

DpmT^y  :^vr\  Ez.  2082; 

a^-^r  nbu  is.  6517  Jer.  3»«+  ; 
TOP  Pnia  rT7\  II^K  'rb,  all  that  he  had  in  his  spirit  (mind)  I  Chr.  28»2. 

(7)  rm  refers  rarely  to  inclinations,  resolutions,  and  determinations 

of  the  will ;  also  =  S7  : 

fOJ  mi,  steadfast  spirit  ^  51^2  _  p^j  ^S  xf/  578-  8  (=  ioS2)  788'  112'; 

nan:  np  ^  51^*;  "imi  nai:  Ex.  3521  (P); 
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Cf. 

D^J  nn:,  willing  of  mind  Ex.  356-  ^  (P)  2  Chr.  2^K 

(8)  nn  wM  special  reference  to  moral  character ;  also  =  S?  : 

ntthPI  mi,  new  spirit  Ez.  ii»  i8«  s&»; 

"nil,  my  spirit  (that  of  Yahweh  as  given  by  him)  Ez.  36^; 

Is.  59**  ("nn  II  "^9*1)  ;  but  prob.  prophetic  spirit  (9)  (d)  ; 

«hn  ab  Ez.  1881  36«; 

Cfll  n5?»  stricken  in  spirit  Is.  66^;  pn"!  ''KyH,  contrite  in  spirit  ^  34'*; 

Cf. 

D-KSn?  a?  Is.  57^*; 

trn  ^^,  from  breaking  of  spirit  Is.  65**;  cf.  (3)  (/) ; 
rnatJ^i  TVn,  broken  spirit  ^  51^'; 

■lytj??  a?  ^  51";  ab  "T)??^?  f  34^'  i».  61I; 

JTtp*)  VTin^  fK,  in  whose  spirit  is  no  guile  ^  32^; 

trn  fOK?,  faithful  in  spirit  Prov.  ii";  PPn  nai  Prov.  16"; 

TFn  bjrnic  nj^iq  ^  78*;  rrn  n^?  Ec.  7*; 

cf. 

ab  naa  Prov.  16*; 

irn  htt  Prov.  16W  29«  Is.  57^6;  O^tt  ITn  Is.  $7^^;  cf.  (3)  (/). 

(9)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  used  94  times.     It  is  not  found  in  D  of 

Hexateuch,  or  in  Jeremiah,  or  in  any  Deuteronomic 
writer ;  probably  because  the  earliest  conception  of 
the  activity  of  the  divine  spirit  in  inspiring  the  ecstatic 
state  of  prophecy  had  become  discredited  because 
of  its  abuse  by  false  prophets.  (See  K^S3,  KS3,  in 
BDB.^ 
(a)   As  inspiring  the  ecstatic  state  of  prophecy : 

Yahweh  took  of  the  spirit  (rmH),  which  rested  upon 
Moses,  Nu.  11*"^  (J),  and  put  it  upon  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  v.-"*^ ;  and  when  it  rested  upon 
them  and  upon  two  who  were  absent,  v.*\  they  all 
prophesied  in  the  ecstatic  state,  v.^'. 

The  nirr'  nn  mshed  (nS^)   upon  Saul,   i  S.  io«  =  Pin 
D^"^S^|I,  v.^'^ ;  and  he  prophesied  in  the  ecstatic  state 
(cf.  v>). 
D*rf?K  nn  'tikc  ^K*po"*?»  ^nr:  i  s.  1920 
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(and  so  the  messengers  of  Saul  were  thrown  into  the  ecstatic 
slate).    The  same  phrase  is  used  for  Saul  himself, 

But  Satil  was  also  incited  to  deeds  of  frenzy  especially 
again  St  David  while  in  the  ecstatic  state  ;  and  so 
the  divine  spirit,  because  of  the  mischief  which 
was  attempted,  is  conceived  as  n^*1  DTl^K  HH 
t  S,  16"  '*,  and  it  falls  upon  him  (nVi),  v."  =  HT^ 

mn^  n«D  r^v^^  v}*  =  nrn  crrhn  nn  nSx  i  s,  W' 

(other  narrative)  =  H^n  ^mTV  nh  i  S.  I9^  mi 
D^n'?^  —  TT^^n  TVn  departs  from  Saul  when  David 
soothes  him  by  music,  1  S-  16^:   so  also  i  Ki.  22^, 

nnn  =  ^-^tf  an  v.=^^ (^  2  chr.  is* ^*-'*)  =  m-i 

n%T  v.*'(=  2  Chr,  18®),  because  the  spirit  excited 
the  false  prophet  when  in  the  ecstatic  state  to  deceive 
the  king  of  IsraeL  At  this  period  biblical  ethics  had 
not  advanced  so  far  as  to  regard  deception  and  vio- 
lent deeds  as  immoral  even  when  instigated  by  the 
divine  spirit. 
In  the  earlier  prophets  KITi  tt^^K,  man  of  (he  spirit^  is  a 
man  possessed  by  the  spirit  and  in  the  ecstatic  state 

I  )lc^r^  Ho.  9'.   mn^  irn  (n  ni)  Mi.  3*  is  prob- 
ably a  gloss  (so  Wellhausen,  Nowack). 
yrn  }ih^t  hut  not  by  my  spirit  (speaking  through  prophctj)  Is.  y^K 

The  tyn  entered  into  Ezekiel  (S  RS)^  and  made  him  stand 
upon  his  feet,  Ez.  2^  3^;  fell  upon  him  (7^  7S3), 
11*;  lifted  him  up  (Kt?3),  3";  and  so  either  took 
him  away  (np^)t  J**,  or  brought  him  (K''2n)  to  the 
temple,  i\^  43'' ;  or  to  Jerusalem  in  visions  of  God 
(D^rf^K  nixna3),  S^;  or  to  Chaldea  (nKlS?)  in 
a  vision,  D^l7R  rPinSl  (this  a  glossCornillat  least 
irnS)  II-*:  also  it  brought  him  into  a  valley  of 
vision,  m*T  Pf^S  37^  All  these  statements  of 
Ezekiel  imply  the  ecstatic  stale  of  visions. 

So  the  mT  rvn  Ufted  up  (Ktt*])  Elijah,  i  Ki.  18^=^  a  Ki.  2'\ 
{i>)  In  later  times  a  higher  conception  pf  prophecy  arase,  imptying 
jfwre  than  the  use  of  the  ecstatic  state  and  dreams, 
thai  is,  speaking  instruciion  and  warning  under  the 
impulse  0/  the  divine  spirit.  Probably  the  transition 
is  in  such  passages  as  Nu.  24'^  where  the  0*^1^^  tVn 
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comes  upon  Balaam  when  he  utters  his  prophetic 
song;  2  S.  23*,  where  J7W  ITtl  speaks  in  David 
(5  "13*1)  a  sacred  song ;  and  i  Chr.  1 2"  where  the 
spirit  clothed  itself  with  (HUDS  ITI"I)  Amasai. 
This  higher  conception  is  also  involved  in  other  historical 
references  of  the  Chronicler  : 

hv  rm  dt6k  rrn  2  chr.  15I;         v^b  D*r6jt  mi  2  chr.  24*>. 
hv  rrn  mrp  nn  2  chr.  20"; 

It  is  distinct  and  definite,  however,  in  Second  Isaiah  when 
the  prophet  represents  that  Yahweh  has  sent  him 
with  His  spirit,  Is.  48^^;  and  the  great  Messianic 
preacher  is  represented  as  saying  : 

^  Tf):T  '*f^  HT^  Cf^  "^ot  in  LXX,  N.T.;  a  gloss),  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  is  upon 
me  Is.  61 1. 

By  his  spirit  Yahweh  sent  his  words  through  the  ancient 
prophets,  Zech.  7" ;  and  testified  against  Israel,  Neh. 
9*.  In  the  last  days  Yahweh  will  pour  out  C^jBt^) 
his  spirit  on  all  flesh  and  endow  all  classes,  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions  of  men  with  the  varied  forms 
of  the  prophetic  gift,  Joel  3'  *. 
(r)  77if  divine  spirit  imparts  to  the  heroic  leaders  of  Israel  their 
ivarlike  energy^  and  executive  and  administrative 
power : 
(a)    Upon  the  ClpSt?,  D^rt^ltt,  C-?Stt,  of  ancient  Israel : 

^u  rrrr  nn  'nrn.  ju.  3^0  ii»;  *ioi?d^  rr..T  nn  bryp^^  ju.  1326; 

ntfn*?  Tcr?  nn  ju.  6»^; 

br  rm  nn  rhlCT,  Ju.  146-  »9  I5»*  i  S.  iC^'  (S^t  error  for  •?»); 

^u  D"rf'?K  nn  n^xp^  i  s.  ii«. 

So  it  departed  from  Saul  (D>a  iT^  ITliT  rm)  when 
it  came  upon  David,  i  S.  16'*  [and  when  the  frenzied, 
ecstatic  stale  instigated  by  the  spirit  came  upon  him  : 
see  above  (^0]- 

So  also : 

OnaO  Xyr^  (71?)  mr*  ir,  until  a  sj^irit  is  poured  out  from  on  high 

(that  is,  to  endow  the  people  with  the  gifts  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  justice  and  righteousness  shall  prevail) 
Is.  32". 
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(P)  From  this  point  of  view  niiT  tTH  HTO  upon  the  Mes- 
sianic king  in  its  varied  endowments  : 

nj-ni  noan  rrn 
mrp  nfcrn  nn  rn"> 

The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 

The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 

The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  Yahweh  Is.  1 1*. 

So  of  his  servant  Yahweh  says  : 

v^p  -nn  -ivo 

I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him ; 

Justice  to  the  nations  he  will  bring  forth  Is.  42^. 

(//)   77i^  divine  spirit  also  endows  others  with  various  gifts  and 
capacities  {a  late  conception^. 
It  endowed  the  workmen  with  technical  skill  to  construct 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furnishings  : 

ort^K  rn-i  ink  k'^o  Ex.  31'  35«  (P); 

It  makes  a  man  to  have  understanding,  endows  him  with  it, 
entering  into  him : 

tth:K5  irn  nn  i?k 
Dj^nn  ^  nott^^i  job  32^. 

{^7\  is  probably  an  error,  possibly  for  7K  ||  ^"^ ;  see  Budde. 
The  rn*1  II  *nt^  nOC^3  certainly  is  the  divine  spirit.) 
The  divine  Wisdom  pours  out  the  divine  spirit  (ri5''3K 
7  Tin)  for  those  who  undertake  her  discipline, 
Pr.  \^, 
(e)  The  divine  spirit  is  the  energy  of  life :  and  so  hovered  over 
the  primitive  abyss  with  creative  energy : 

B'»J?  '^B-^P  f^irnO  D'r^K  nn  Gen.  i2(P). 
The  divine  spirit  made  man  : 

-?»nri  ^  noB^:*!  job  33*. 
It  is  the  vital  power  in  the  *1^3  in  antithesis  with  the  *1\r3  : 

*  T     T  T      T 

nn"i^bi  "itra  DrrciDi  is.  3i«. 
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It  is  the  energy  of  life  in  the  cherubic  chariot  of  the 
theophany : 

X:f^  TOI?^  CnVf  TO^  rtrr.  I^IJ  ^l^»  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went 
Ez.  I«; 

cf.  i»; 
D-JBIKS  rvm  rnn  ^?,  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in  the  wheels  Ez.  i«« «; 

cf.  lO*'. 

It  is  the  energy  of  life  giving  a  revival  to  the  people  in  the 
last  days,  when  Yahweh  will  pour  out  ("]BTr)  his 
spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  Ez.  39* ;  upon  the 
house  of  David : 

D^^nni  ?n  rrn  tm^  Zech.  12";  Tint  ^  mn  jjsnt  is.  44«. 

(/)  The  divine  spirit  is  identified  with  the  angel  of  the  presence 
of  ancient  history  and  the  Shekina  of  later  times. 
The  divine  spirit  is  ^^SIHJ^  XVTi  Is.  63'®- "  =  iTl!T  PHI 
v.",  and  is  identified  with  the  V3f  "^jkSo  v.*,  the 
theophanic  angel  who  led  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
and  was  grieved  when  they  rebelled  against  him. 
Cf. 

TPn  1%  1"ttsn,  they  rebelled  against  his  spirit  ^  lo6». 

So  we  must  interpret  TJtt^Ti^  '^^"^  ^  5'">  ^^^  ^^Y  other  pas- 
sage where  the  term  occurs  as  referring  to  the 
presence  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 

The  prayer  is  a  national  one  and  not  that  of  an  individual 
Similarly  Nehemiah  says : 

D^StrrrS  ririj  nsitfin  ^rnn,  thy  good  (benignant)  spirit  thou  didst  give  to  instruct 
them,  Neh.  9» 

(that  is,  when  He  led  Israel  up  out  of  Egypt  to  the  holy 

land  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire) . 
So  we  must  interpret  ^  143^°  also  of  the  presence  of  Yahweh  : 

"rnihp  P)KS  ^Hfi?  nsi^S  1?^^^,  thy  good  (kind)  spirit  leadeth  me  in  a  level  land. 

So  the  prophets  of  the  Restoration  conceive  of  the  divine 
spirit  as  standing  in  their  midst  and  about  to  fulfil 
all  divine  promises : 
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Dpaina  rri?^  ^'^  Hg.  2*; 

TlTTS  DX  ^  nb?  ^*?1  *^^'??  ^'^f  Dot  by  an  army»  and  not  by  power,  but  on  the 
contrary  by  my  spirit  Zech.  4*. 

The  culmination  of  the  conception  is  in  the  identification 
of  the  tVr\  with  the  divine  Presence,  and  as  such 
omnipresent : 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ? 

Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  Presence? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there : 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there  ^  139^"**. 
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The  Ethical  Method  of  Jesus.' 

PROF.   J.    H.   THAYER,   D.D.,    LITT.D. 

CAMBRIDGB,   MASS. 

SOME  fifty  years  ago,  two  divines  carried  on  a  discussion  in  a 
Boston  journal,  respecting  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  allegiance 
of  men.  The  one  who  rested  his  supremacy  on  his  teachings 
adduced,  as  the  crowning  proof,  Jesus'  condensation  of  the  whole 
code  of  ethics  into  what  is  known  as  the  "Golden  Rule."  His  oppo- 
nent—  who  was  disposed  to  find  the  distinctive  work  of  Jesus  in 
quite  a  different  field  —  brought  forward  as  a  counter  argument  the 
fact  that  this  same  summary  of  social  duties  is  found  in  Confucius. 
He  received  the  rejoinder  that  in  Confucius  the  Golden  Rule  appears 
in  a  negative  form,  while  our  Lord  puts  it  positively ;  and  there  the 
discussion  ceased,  —  leaving  the  impression  that  Christ's  transcen- 
dence as  an  ethical  teacher  consisted  mainly  in  the  wise  omission  of 
a  "  notr 

Since  that  lime,  to  be  sure,  the  Golden  Rule  for  substance  has  been 
found,  in  both  positive  and  negative  form,  not  only  in  Confucius,  but 
in  writings  by  the  score  belonging  to  the  literatures  of  many  ages  and 
many  lands.^  And,  though  the  emphasis  laid  upon  one  aspect  or 
another  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  has  shifted  with  the  years,  yet  with 
the  recognition  of  his  function  as  a  "teacher"  —  brought  into  legiti- 
mate prominence  (as  it  soon  will  be)  by  the  substitution  of  "Teacher  " 

'  The  following  paper,  which  is  printed  by  request,  was  prepared  as  an  address 
before  a  college  **  Biblical  Club,"  and,  by  its  cast  throughout,  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  written  for  a  popular  audience  rather  than  for  scholarly  readers. 
Indeed,  the  professional  reader  will  doubtless  detect  once  anl  again  that  unac- 
knowleilged  use  of  professional  works  which  every  teacher  allows  himself  in  the 
classroom,  and  for  which  he  cannot  always,  if  he  would,  express  his  indebtedness. 
In  dealing  with  the  Parables,  however,  the  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  the  aid 
derived  from  Professor  Jiilicher's  recent  volume  (/>>/>  Glcichnisrt'dfn  Jesu^  Zweiter 
Theily  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1899),  although  he  finds  himself  unable  to  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor in  the  rigorous  application  of  the  principle  there  advocated. 

-  For  an  ingenious  attempt  to  defend  the  practical  superiority  of  the  negative 
form,  as  "more  fundamental,  going  deeper  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,"  see 
Abrahams  and  Montefiore,  Aspects  of  Judaism^  lx)ndon,  1895,  pp.  67  ff. 
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for  "Master"  more  than  forty  limes  in  our  vernacular  version,  and 
by  the  more  correct  idea  of  the  New  Testament  synagogues  as 
not  only  places  of  worship  but  of  instruction  also  —  homage  to  Jesus 
as  the  worid*s  Great  Teacher  of  Righteousness  will  certainly  not 
wane.  The  enlarged  view  of  the  historic  relattons  of  his  teaching 
which  research  has  brought  has  tempted  occasionally  an  eccentric 
thinker  like  Buckle  to  deny  his  originality ;  or  a  patriotic  Jew  like 
Rodrigues  to  attempt  to  disprove  it  by  the  fragmentary  parallels  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  /ufr^us 
siccus  of  rabbinical  lore. 

L  Of  late,  however,  the  centre  of  interest  has  shifted  from  the  origin 
of  his  teachings  to  the  more  important  question  of  their  application. 
How  are  they  to  be  unfkrstooJ  ?  and  how  are  they  to  be  put  to  use 
amid  the  changed  circumstances,  the  complicated  relations,  the 
clashing  claims  of  modern  life  ?  These  are  the  inquiries  which  exer* 
cise  thoughtful  mtnds. 

Wiih  some,  I  be  answer  is  as  ready  as  it  is  brief:  his  words  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  letter,  and  applied  without  flinching.  The  Golden 
Rule,  one  recent  writer  tells  us,  is  *'  the  charter  of  Christian  society'* ; 
nothing  but  the  degeneracy  of  **  institutronal  Christianity/*  with  its 
misguided  adherents,  obstructs  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom » 

But  one  wonders  whether  the  most  loyal  literalist  would  not  be 
somewhat  shaken  in  his  iheory,  if  the  Golden  Rule  wertf  quote<l  to  him 
just  as  he  was  lurntng  over  to  the  police  the  man  whose  hand  he  had 
found  in  his  pocket. 

Another  insists  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  authoritative 
compend  of  Christian  conduct,  the  sym  of  the  ftospel,  the  intended 
basis  of  the  ideal  Christian  commonwealth.  ''  It  sustains  the  same 
relation  to  the  universal  society  as  the  legislation  of  Moses  sustained 
to  the  Jewish  society.  ...  It  is  the  divinest  law-making  that  has 
been  done,  or  doubtless  can  be  done,  for  the  sons  of  men  J*  * 

Accordingly,  we  have  current  manuals  of  ethics  denying  without 
qualificaiion  the  legitimacy  of  an  oath;  men  like  Professor  Mahaffy 
defending  the  strictest  non-resistance;  public  leaders  like  the  late 
George  W.  Curtis  putting  to  his  audiences  such  questions  as  this : 
'*  When  you  send  your  boy  away  to  school,  do  you  say  to  him,  *  My 
son,  if  a  boy  abuses  you  and  strikes  you,  don't  strike  him  back^  but 
get  down  there  on  your  knees  and  pray  for  him  *  ?  If  not^  with  what 
right  do  yon  call  yourself  a  Christian  ?  " 


■  H  err  on,  Tkt  CArisiian  Society,  pp.  52,  54. 
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Now,  a  morbid  fidelity  to  a  misjudging  theory  may  occasionally 
constrain  some  inexperienced  Christian  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
notions  like  these  ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  native  good  sense  of 
men  triumphs  over  subtleties,  even  though  they  seem  strong  as  Holy 
Writ,  Like  Paul's  dissuasive  from  marriage,  they  are  read  — and 
neglected- 

Yet,  even  when  they  are  practically  disregarded,  they  are  apt  to 
leave  a  misgiving  lurking  in  the  mind*  Many  an  aspiring  student  of 
our  Lord*s  teachings  finds  himself  losing  his  ardor  for  research,  and 
actjuie'^cing  —  not  without  a  sense  of  disappointment^  perhaps,  and 
personal  disapproval  —  in  the  interpretations  embottied  in  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  Christians  about  him.  This  easy-going  acquies- 
cence, however,  this  disregard  of  scruples  and  blunting  of  the  moral 
sensibility,  must  be  resisted,  or  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  souls  growth. 

Probably  few  persons  are  stumbled  by  such  a  judgment  as  a  prom- 
inent English  writer*  has  not  hesitated  to  broach,  vh.  that  our  Lord's 
teaching  can  never  find  general  following,  for  he  inculcates  improvi* 
dence,  destructive  of  organized  society  :  he  says,  "  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow/*  For  this  stricture  convicts  its  author,  not  only  of 
neglect  of  the  Greek,  but  of  ignorance  of  his  mother  tongue,  —  the 
word  "  thought,"  in  its  earlier  use,  being  tantamount  to  *'  anxiety/* 
So  Saul  sa)rs  to  the  servant  with  whom  he  had  been  looking  in  vain 
for  his  father's  asses,  "Come,  let  us  return;  lest  my  father  leave 
caring  for  the  asses  and  take  thought  for  us"   (i  Sam.  9*). 

The  unqualified  prohibition  of  oaths,  however,  presents  us  with  a 
more  delicate  problem.  Some  weight  is  probably  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  very  specifications  given — "Swear  not  at  all  j  neither 
by  the  heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
the  footstool  of  his  feet ;  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the 
grent  King;  neither  shalt  thou  swear  liy  thy  head,  for  thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black  "  —  suggest  a  limitation  of  the  refer* 
ence  ;  the  oaths  specified  being  samples  of  those  current  in  ordinary 
intercourse.  Common  conversation  abounded  in  them.  It  was  these 
needless  appeals  in  social  intercourse  to  things  sacred  which  Jesus 
seems  here  to  be  particularly  forbidding. 

Moreover,  the  Jew  was  taught  by  his  law  that  an  oath  derived 
special  sanctity  from  the  use  of  the  name  of  God.  Hence,  all  forms 
of  oaths  which  did  not  involve  that  name  were  tolerated.  Phib  {de 
spec,  iegiims,  vol.  v.  i*  g  1)  accordingly  commends  those  who,  when 

*  Grcgt  Crud  0/  CkrifUni^&fft^  vol.  i,,  p.  UvK, 
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compelled  io  swear,  say  merely,  "  Yes,  by  the 


or,  **  No,  by  the 


/'  adding  nothing  more,  but  giving  emphaiiis  by  mutilating  the 

usual  form  and  not  expressly  uttering  an  oath-  But  let  him  add,  if 
he  chouses  (Philo  continues),  not  the  highest  and  primal  cause  of  all 
things,  but  the  earth,  sun,  stars,  heaven,  the  universe*  Hence,  it  was 
customary  to  swear  by  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  lamb,  the  dishes, 
e/e, ;  and  such  oaths  were  reckoned  to  be  "  nothing  "  ( Mt*  23'*  "*) . 
It  was  these  frivolous  distinctions,  you  remember,  on  which  fell  one 
of  the  scathing  **  Woes  "  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew, 

Unqualified,  however,  as  the  language  is,  both  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  its  repetition  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  general 
belief  among  Christians,  almost  from  the  first,  that  it  admits  of  some 
legitimate  limitation,  has  found  warrant  not  only  in  Paulas  repeated 
ami  gratuitous  calling  God  to  witness  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  but  in 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  himself  consented  at  his  trial  to  speak  under 
oath ;  and  that  even  the  Most  High,  since  he  could  swear  by  none 
greater,  sware  by  himself  (Heb.  6"*). 

But  this  confronts  us  with  the  inquiry  why  our  Lord  expressed  him- 
self thus  withc>ut  restriction  ?  If  there  are  exceptions,  why  not  specify 
them,  or,  at  least,  recognize  their  possible  existence  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found,  I  suspect,  in  the  fact  thai  Jesus  is  not 
intent  on  giving /rrr^//f  /  but  would  lay  emphasis  an  prindpks.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  most  important.  A  precept  is  a  direc- 
tion  respecting  a  given  action  ;  it  is  definite,  precise,  specific,  fitting 
and  belonging  to  particular  cases,  A  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
comprehensive  and  fundamental ;  it  prescribes,  not  particular  ac- 
tions, but  a  course  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  source  whence  precepts  are 
derived  ;  it  dictates  a  general  moral  state,  and  so  makes  the  man,  in 
a  sense,  his  own  legislator.  A  precept  bids  him  do,  a  principle  trains 
him  to  ^e :  and  so  begets  that  inwardness  and  continuity  which  are 
essential  to  character. 

Now,  m  Christ*s  day,  punctilious  obedience  to  precepts  was  the 
characteristic  of  Pharisaism,  the  prevalent  type  of  reputed  piety. 
Recall  the  details  respecting  washings,  given  in  Mark's  gospel  — 
accompanied,  as  they  were,  according  to  a  later  writer,  by  fifteen 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer ;  remember  the  ridiculous  scrupulosity  in 
the  tithing  of  potherbs,  and  other  petty  external  observances  which 
Jesus  denounced.  One  method  which  he  adapted  of  subverting  this 
extemalism  —  alike  oppressive  and  destructive  to  true  morality  as  it 
was  —  consisted  in  bold,  ethical  utterances,  embodying  some  obvious 
duty,  but  stated  so  absolutely  and  impressively,  falling  on  the  hearer's 
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mind  with  such  massive  force,  as  to  benumb  the  spirit  of  cavilling 
and  evasion.  Temporal  triviaUties  are  swallowed  up  of  spiritual  gran- 
deur, and  the  lesson  remains  forever  impressed  on  the  memory. 

In  this  sweeping  prohibition  of  oaths,  for  instance,  the  mention  of 
exceptions  would  have  turned  the  hearer's  thought  the  wrong  way, , 
and  weakened  the  prohibition.  The  utterance  was  a  wise  counter- 
active to  the  frivolous  devices  by  which  swearing  was  legitimated.  If, 
perchance,  it  should  lead  an  occasional  reader  into  error,  it  would 
lead  him  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  For  oaths,  when  not  in  themselves 
wrong,  may  easily  kad  to  wrong  —  as  every  custom-house  official  to 
this  day  can  testify.  The  Saviour's  statement  is  not  a  rule  to  be 
blindly  followed,  not  a  direction  to  be  mechanically  applied  regard- 
less of  consequences,  but  the  inculcation  of  a  reverent  frame  of  mind  ; 
and»  consequently,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  axiomatic. 

The  like  considerations  may  guide  us  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
associated  teachings  of  our  Lord: — ^  as,  for  instance,  *' I  say  unto 
you,  that  every  one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  Council  \  and  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  hell  of  fire."  Here  the  commentators  have  per- 
plexed themselves  and  their  readers  through  futile  attempts  to  meas- 
ure the  gradation  of  the  specified  oflTences  by  the  grades  of  penalty 
attached  to  them  : — why  is  it  so  much  more  heinous  (they  ask)  to 
call  a  man  a  "fool"  than  to  call  him  "  empty-pate '*  (the  probable 
meaning  of  "Raca"),  that  while  the  latter  has  bis  punishment 
assigned  him  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  former  is  consigned  to 
perdition  ?  But  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  supposed  gradation. 
It  marks  merely  the  progress  of  anger  from  emotion  to  expression. 
Moreover,  to  a  Jew*s  thought,  even  the  civil  tribunals  and  penalties 
were  in  a  just  sense  divine.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  a  Christian 
mother  who  would  tolerate  in  her  bickering  children  a  pretty  copious 
vocabulary  of  hard  names,  but  if  one  called  another  a  "fool "  it  was 
all  up  with  him.  How  she  explained  to  herself  the  application  of  the 
term  by  Christ,  not  only  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  also  to  his 
own  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  and  its  plump  personal  use  in 
argument  by  Paul,  does  not  appear*  One  has  more  sympathy  with 
the  somewhat  acrid  conclusion  of  the  theologian  who  said,  "The 
all*wise  Creator  must  have  some  good  use  for  fools,  He  has  made  so 
many  of  them." 

So  again,  when  Jesus  says ;  *'  But  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him 
that  is  evil :   but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
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liini  ihe  other  also.  ,  .  ,  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  hitti 
that  wonld  borrow  uf  thee  turn  not  thuu  away,"  The  policy  of  t^on- 
resistance  and  unrestricted  giving  here  incukated  has  been  followed 
to  the  letter  occa^sionally,  as  we  know,  by  whole  bodies  of  men,  and 
from  time  to  lime  finds  advocacy  by  persons  wlmse  judgment  carries 
with  it  more  tjr  less  weight.  To  be  stire,  we  only  smile  at  the  pro- 
fessionil  non-resistant  who,  on  being  forcibly  removed  when  inter- 
rupting rchgioiis  services  oC  which  he  disapproves,  transforms  himself 
into  a  dead  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  so.  And  we  can 
understand  how  men  like  Tolstoi,  who  would  subvert  the  structure  of 
existing  society,  can  ailvocate  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  these 
worris.  But  here,  again,  such  an  interpretation  disregards  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paul,  when  smitten  on  the  mouth  by  order  of  the 
religious  head  of  his  nation  (Acts  23^),  so  far  from  inviting  a 
seci>nd  blow^  exhibited  an  unmistakable  ilesire  fur  retaliation  in  kind : 
**  God  shall  smite  ihee,  thou  whited  wall "  ;  and  Jesus  himselft  when 
struck  under  similar  circumstances  (Jn.  iS*^),  showed  his  resentment 
by  the  retort,  *'  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil :  but  if 
w*cll,  why  smitest  thou  me?*'  And  the  theorists  of  every  sort  forget 
that  they  are  safe  in  the  indulgence  of  their  vagaries,  because  the 
constituted  authorities  protect  them  in  person  and  property  against 
the  indiscriminate  outrage  and  rubbery  which,  taking  men  as  they 
are,  would  ensue  as  soon  as  a  general  adoption  of  Christ's  words  as 
the  strict  rule  of  action  was  avowed. 

The  rigorous  adherence  to  the  letter  of  these  and  similar  sayings 
which*  under  the  guise  of  heroic  faith,  has  a  singular  fascination  for 
certain  minds,  ought  to  be  troubled  with  niisgivings  when  it  ponders 
the  terms  in  which  the  duty  of  self-restraint  is  here  inculcated  :  **  And 
if  thy  tight  eye  canseth  thee?  to  stumble,  pluck  it  out,  and  cist  it  from 
thee  :  . . .  And  if  thy  right  hand  cause! h  thee  to  stumble,  cut  it  off,  and 
cast  it  from  thee."  Surely  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  physical 
mntilatmn  is  tantamount  to  moral  conquest ;  that  sin  resides  in  the 
body  ;  that  cherished  lust  is  not  independent  of  the  criminal  look,  — 
//€'  who  insisted  so  emphatically  that  it  is  **  from  within ^  out  of  the 
hearf  of  men,  that  proceed  evil  thoughts,  fornications,  thefts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries  ...  an  evil  eye,"  and  the  like  (Mk.  f^). 

No  ;  the  instances  we  have  been  considering  are  but  illustrations  of 
one  phase  of  his  ethical  method.  He  takes  such  cases  as  are  made 
familiar  by  everyday  life,  the  ruling  motive  in  which  is  unmistakable, 
^nd  sets  in  glaring  contrast  with  them  the  principle  which  ought  to 
have  sway  over  act,  and  word,  and  thought. 
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And  how  does  the  discernment  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man 
disclose  itself,  when  he  directs  ns  to  interrupt  even  an  act  of  worship 
in  order  to  seek  reconciliation  I  The  cahiiness  ami  sacred  suggestions 
of  the  occasion  quicken  compunction,  and  expose  the  incongruity  of 
the  worshfpi>er*s  a^sking  from  God  what  he  himself  hjs  not  granted  to 
his  fellow- mm.  V^et  how  would  many  a  Christian  congregation  be 
forthwith  depleted  if  the  Masler*s  direction  were  obeyed  to  the  letter  l . 

IL  Another  characteristic  of  the  ethical  method  of  Jesus  comes  t(i«| 
view  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  make  an  indiscriminate  onset  upon 
the  existing  constitution  of  society.  He  did  not  distribute  men  into 
two  groups,  *'  the  Cla^sses  "  and  "  the  Masses  "  (to  borrow  Gladstone's 
phrase).  He  did  not  exhort  to  associated  action.  He  did  not  exhibit 
marked  preference  for  any  grade  of  society  or  the  representatives  of 
any  social  position.  He  recognized  a  man^s  obligations  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself;  but  he  dealt  primarily  with  individtiais  as  sach^ 
quite  irrespective  of  rank  or  station. 

The  contrary  opinion  has,  as  you  know,  found  considerable  ctirrency 
in  recent  years.  Among  its  early  and  prominent  representatives  standi 
Renan.  Jesus,  according  to  ihis  French  writer,  was  an  amiable  idealist, 
longing  to  revolutionize  the  world,  over  which  wealth  and  power 
tyrannize ;  a  species  of  *' anarchist**  who  would  abolish  the  "abuse  of 
government/'  and  reverse  existing  relations.  With  him  the  word 
"poor*'  {irrmx^^  €htm)  was  the  synonym  of  "saint";  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  private  ownership  was  demanded  of  those  who  would 
become  heirs  of  the  Kingdom.  (  F/>,  14'""'  t^d.  pp.  1 20,  1 23,  1 29,  1  jt- 
133,  rSo,  iS6,  etc.).  In  short,  Renan  seems  disposed  to  echo  the 
revolutionist  Camille  Desmoulin's  designation  of  Jesus  as  Le  Iwn  sans- 
€iiiott€^  and  to  regard  him  as  the  typical  man  of  the  new  sociology. 
Similar  opiniotis  are  still  loudly  reiterated  by  a  certain  class  of  social 
reformers  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe/  Indeed,  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  where  they  are  thought  to  find  unequivocal  support,  is  said 
to  have  been  circulated  in  France  as  a  Socialist  tract. 

Now,  the  popular  notion  which  makes  of  Jesus  himself  a  penniless 
itinerant,  with  a  band  of  poor  fishermen  as  his  attendants,  encounters 
sundry  qualifying  indications  even  in  the  Evangelic  story.*  There  is  no 
hint,  for  example,  thai  he,  during  his  ministry,  ever  supported  himself 

'  Sec  W.  Walsh,  Jesm  ih^  Demu^^f,  in  the  Con  tern  porar)^  Review  for  March, 
1896. 

*  In  the  treatment  of  ihi.*  branch  of  the  subject  free  use  has  been  made  of  the 
facts  a»  brought  together  in  the  exccUent  mDTtograph  of  C.  Rogge,  JD^r  irdiirke 
Biii^  im  Xcuin  J^s/amint,  Gottingcn,  1S97,  pp.  I30* 
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praciismg,  like  Paul,  his  handicraft.  He  has  at  Capernaum  ap- 
parently an  open  house  (Mk,  2'  9*^  10'*^)  and  an  attendant  boat  (Mk* 
3"  6^'*  8^*).  He  is  a  guest  at  feasts  (Lk.  5^  7**  11*^  14')  ;  and  takes 
at  least  some  of  his  disciples  with  hira  on  such  occasions  (Lk,  5*^Jn,  2^)* 
Ajid  certainly  not  all  the  apostles  belonged  to  the  indigent  class : 
the  father  of  James  and  John  had  partnersi,  hired  assistants^  boats, 
an^i  a  house  (Mk.  i^")j  and  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  proves  that  the  business  must 
have  been  lucrative.^  Matthew,  the  customs  official,  shows  by 
the  great  feast  he  made  Jesus  on  becoming  a  disciple,  that  his  pe* 
cuniary  condition  corresponded  probably  with  that  which,  according 
to  modern  experience,  the  calling  suggests.  The  misinterpretation 
put  by  some  of  the  twelve  on  tlie  words  spoken  to  Judas  at  the  Last 
Supper^*' what  thou  doest  do  quickly"  —  which  "some  thought'' 
was  an  intimation  *'  that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor,"  indi- 
cates that  iheir  means  were  suflScient  not  merely  to  meet  their  ordinary 
wants,  but  to  permit  gifts  in  charity.  Nay,  the  direction  given  (ac- 
cording to  all  four  Evangelists),  when  more  than  five  thousand  people 
had  come  together  in  a  lonely  spot  to  hear  him,  "  Give  ye  them  to 
eat"  (Mt,  14^*  Mk»  6**^  Lk*  9^^),  would  have  had  a  tone  of  bitter 
mockery  if  there  were  known  to  be  nothing  in  the  treasury. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  of  Levi  (Lk.  5^^),  prior  to  the  account  of  the 
"  great  feast  in  his  house,"  that  he  "  forsook  ail  and  followed  Jesus  "  ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  made  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  Andrew^ 
James  and  John  (Mt,  ^^'^^^f)  j  and  that  fact  is  subsequently  brought 
forward  by  Peter  as  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  reward  (Mt,  19^).  It  is 
"  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew  "  that  Jesus  comes  after  the 
miracle  tn  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum^,  when  he  cures  *'  Simon *s  wife's 
mother."  The  phrase  "  they  left  all,"  therefore,  must  not  be  pressed 
to  mean  'they  utteriy  stripped  themselves  of  earthly  possessions,'  but 
understood  as  signifying  '  they  quit  the  btisiness  in  which  they  were 
engaged/  *  changed  their  whole  mode  of  life.* 

It  is  true  that  Jesus,  in  his  answer  to  the  deputation  from  John, 
specifies,  as  the  crowning  proof  of  his  Messianic  mission^  that  '*  the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them/*  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
same  prophetic  passage  which  was  read  by  him  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  And  other  passages  which  seem  to  f:ivor  the  view  of  those 
who  maintain  that  he  insisted  on  poverty  as  essential  to  disci pleship, 
are  such  as  these  i  (Mt,  S^')  "The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of 


* 


T  See  Merrill,  GaiiUe  in  ihe  Time  fffCkrisi^  Boston,  1S81,  pp,  40  f. 
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the  air  have  haunts ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  (Lk.  14*^)  '*  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  (Ml  19^'')  *' Venly  I  say 
unto  you.  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  agiin  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle's  eye  thin  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  (Lk.  6**'')  '*  Blessed  are  ye  poor,'*  says  Luke,  —  not  "  poor  in 
spirit "  ;  *'  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now,"  * —  not "  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  "  ;  and  this  EvangeUst  adds  "  woes  "  (ch,  6**^)  ; 
**  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation. 
Woe  nnio  you,  ye  that  are  full  now  1  for  ye  shall  hunger*"  Moreover, 
the  stories  of  the  foolish  rich  man  who  planned  to  pull  down  his  bams 
and  build  gre.iter  ;  and  the  rich  man  at  whose  gate  the  beggar  I^zarus 
was  laid,  make  at  first  glance  the  impression  that  the  rich  are  the 
wicked,  and  the  poor  the  good.  Both  these  stories  are  peculiar  to 
Luke ;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  with  external  condition  the 
blessings  which  Matthew  connects  with  an  inward  stale. 

But  in  estimating  the  alleged  **  communism  "  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
several  things  must  be  laken  into  consideration  :  ( i )  In  the  first  place, 
to  ihe  Jewish  mind  worldly  prosperity  was  of  itself  proof  of  divine 
favor;*  hence,  admonitions  designed  to  thwart  its  deceitfulness  were 
especially  incumbent  on  a  spiritual  teacher  like  Jesus.  (2)  Tne 
orthodox  Pharisaic  legalism  was  of  such  a  type  that  only  the  tvell- 
to-du  could  meet  its  requiremems.  Appropriately,  therefore,  does 
Luke  (16")  describe  the  Pharisees  as  **  lovers  of  money.''  They  de- 
voured widows'  houses  while  for  a  pretence  making  long  prayers. 
Through  confiding  sons  they  laid  their  greedy  clutch  on  everything 
they  could,  as  "Corban"  —  'dedicated  to  God'  — even  though  they 
thus  left  the  parents  to  starve.  (3)  Again,  the  term  "poor"  carried 
with  it  to  the  current  thought  of  that  day  suggestions  of  meanness 
and  contempt*  One  of  the  commonest  Greek  synonyms  for  '  poor ' 
(irriij;(05,  'crouching*)  *' always,"  the  philologists  tell  us  (laddell  and 
Scott,  S.IK  L  2),  **  had  a  bad  sense  till  it  was  ennobled  in  the  Gospels." 
In  speaking  special  words  of  comfort  to  this  class,  our  Lord  was  but 
attesting  his  divine  mission,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  Psalmist 
(35'")  ■  '*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  which  deliverest  the  poor 
from  him  that  is  too  strong  for  him,  yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from 
him  that  spoileth  him."     (4)  In  those  days,  further,  the  '*  poor*'  were 

*  See  for  example  Enoch,  ch.  stcvi.  4  (cd.  Charles,  Oxford,  1S93)  :  "  Woe  unto 
joUt  y^  ainneni,  for  your  richrs  make  you  appear  like  the  rtghtcoui,  but  your  hearts 
convict  you  of  beitig  sinners.^* 
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the  victims  of  constant  ill  treatment  alike  from  tyrannical  rulers  and 
especially  from  ricK  and  lawless  neighbors,  Ihe  attitude  of  these  (.lasses 
toward  the  poor  is  graphically  described  by  the  Son  of  Sirach  ( 13'**^)  : 
"  What  peace  is  there  between  the  hyena  and  the  dog  ?  And  what  peace 
between  the  rich  man  and  the  i>oor?  Wild  asses  are  the  prey  of  lioits 
in  the  wilderness  ;  so  poor  men  are  pasture  for  the  rich  J'  Pertinently 
does  James  in  his  Epistle  appeal  to  his  fellow- Christians  :  "  Do  not  the 
rich  oppress  you,  and  is  it  not  they  who  drag  you  into  the  courts?  Is 
it  not  they  that  blaspheuie  the  honorable  name  by  the  which  ye  are 
called?  ,  .  .  Di«l  not  God  choose  the  jvoor  as  to  the  world  to  be  rich 
in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised  to  them  that 
love  him?*'  It  was  a  veritable  Evangel,  then,  that  addressed  itself 
particularly  to  the  f>aor ;  and  those  were  timely  and  wholesome  warn- 
ings which  by  their  sweeping  boldness  startled  the  rich  from  their 
security  and  revealed  to  them  the  folly  of  their  trust  in  riches. 

The  story  of  the  rich  fool  teaches  the  lesson,  apposite  in  every  age, 
that  the  man  with  superabundant  worldly  possessions  will  prove  to  be 
finally  and  forever  poor,  if  he  has  nothing  else.  The  inference  from 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  that  **  wealth  is  sin/'  a 
notion  as  old  certainly  as  the  second  century,*  is  often  met  by  injecting 
into  the  storj'  unwarranted  assumptions  respecting  the  contrasted  moral 
character  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar.  But  of  this  Jestis  says  not 
a  word-  He  portrays  the  character  of  neither  party.  That  the  rich 
man  dies  unrepentent  he  himself,  indeed,  indirectly  acknowledges  by 
begging  that  his  five  brothers  may  be  timely  warned.  But  impenitence 
and  penitence  are  not  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  wealth  and 
beggary.  The  parable  cannot  have  been  designed  to  convey  any  such 
fallacious  notion-  Evidently  its  emphasis  lies  upon  the  rich  man  — 
his  life  and  his  destiny.  But  he  incurs  condemnation  not  because  he 
is  rich,  but  because  he  uses  his  riches  upon  himself,  employs  it  in  a 
life  of  easy  self-indulgence,  indifferent  to  the  most  obvious  and  appeal* 
ing  needs  of  his  fellows.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  "cry  of  the 
human,"  and  is  less  compassionate  than  the  scavenger  dogs.  The  perils 
of  a  life  of  self-indulgence  are  all  the  more  impressively  suggested 
because  the  rich  man  is  not  described  as  avaricicjus,  dissolute^  op- 
pressive, given  to  any  of  the  flagrant  vices  which  not  infrequently 
accompany  great  wealth.    The  closing  reference  to  Moses  and  the 


•  Gem.  horn,  1 5.  9 1  rd  ^tiiitsxro,  o/mi^^^to,  *  posstrssions  are  tranagreasiona '; 
to  the  tatnc  purport  speaks  kL-nan  {  /.^j  Evangiits^y  275 J  :  **  the  rich  roan  is  always 
bkmcwortliy;  perdition  is  his  cp  *ain  dcsiiny." 
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prophets  shows  that  it  is  no  more  for  want  of  incentive  than  for  want 
of  opportunity  that  the  gifts  of  God  are  ruinously  misused* 

Matthew  (8**)  joins  I.uke  (9'^)  in  attributing  to  Jesus  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  hfe  tjiioted  just  now:  **Tli€  foxes  have  burrows,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  haunts  i  btit  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  lo 
lay  his  head  "  ;  and  he  describes  the  volunteer  follower,  to  whom  this 
saying  was  an  answer,  as  *'a  scribe  '*  —  one  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case^  therefore,  as  w^W  as  the  indications  already 
noted  respecting  the  life  of  Jesus,  show  that  he  merely  means  that,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  he  leads  the  life  of  a  wanderer,  not  that 
he  is  in  c^xtreme  poverty  and  never  the  recipient  of  hospitality.  The 
answer  is  given  lo  warn  the  scribe  beforehand  what  he  is  to  expect  if 
he  enters  Christ's  service.  It  bids  him  count  the  cost  of  the  step  he 
is  proposing  to  titke.  It  is  no  precept  laid  down  as  the  ideal  of  life 
for  every  disciple;  no  test  by  which  every  one,  in  all  lands  and  through 
all  time,  should  try  himself,  who  aspires  to  "  walk  in  His  steps,^* 

But  how  about  the  young  ruler  (Mt.  19^*  Mk.  lo''^  Lk.  18^*),  he 
whose  zeal  for  eternal  life  brings  him  running  to  Jesus,  and  whose  up- 
rightness calls  out  the  exceptional  statement,  "  Jesus  beholding  him 
loved  him."  Why  does  Jesus  impose  the  exacting  requirement,  "Go, 
sell  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor^  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  :  and  conie,  follow  me  *'  ?  What  clearer  proof  can 
we  have  that  Jesus  required  as  the  condition  of  discipleship  complete 
renunciation  of  earthly  possessions?  He  emphasizes,  too,  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  sorrowful  departure  of  the  applicant,  by  the  saying  about 
the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  into  the  Kingdom, 

The  answer  is  obvious.  This  is  a  special  demand,  made  of  a  par- 
ticular individual,  whose  personal^  spiritual  needs  Jesus ^ as  the  event 
showed — discerned  with  true  insight.  It  is  no  more  to  be  made  the 
standard  of  action  for  every  rich  man  than  ihe  indiscriminate  almsgiv- 
ing, which  the  last  part  of  the  command  seems  to  inculcate,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  true  benevolence  in  Chrises  opinion.  Like  other  of  our 
Ix^rd*s  utterances,  that  direction  has  been  misused  ;  as  it  was,  indeed, 
by  St,  Anthony,  "  the  father  of  asceticism,"  as  he  is  called.  Happening 
to  hear  the  words  in  church  when  eighteen  years  old,  and  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  gave  away  all  his  patrimony  —  and  his 
sister's  too,  apparently  —  and  hved  in  isolated  indigence  till  his  death 
at  the  age  of  105,  As  wisely  might  every  one  who  aspires  to  become 
a  son  of  Abraham  offer  up  his  first-born  —  as  a  certain  Mr,  Freeman 
in  Plymouth  County  attempted  to  do  a  few  years  ago^ — or  swell  the 
great  army  of  tramps  by  **  getting  hira  out  from  his  country  and  kin- 
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dred  (Gen,  12*),  not  knowing  whither*'  (Heb,  1 1*),  The  **  rich  chief 
publican  '*  Zacchaem,  in  his  furmai  profession  of  faith  {tTTa0m,  Lk. 
19*) p  only  makes  over  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor  (although  he 
promises  fourfold  recorapense  to  those  whom  he  has  wronged)^  and 
receives  the  commendation  "  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  intcr%'iew  with  the  rich  young  ruler  ts 
recorded  not  by  Luke  alone,  but  by  all  three  of  the  Synoptists ;  and 
all  three  preserve  the  associated  saying  about  the  difficulty  of  entering 
the  kingdom  for  those  who  have  riches.  These  two  items,  therefore, 
must  be  deducted  from  the  evidence  on  which  some  critics  are  dis- 
posed to  charge  Luke  with  favoring  Ebionitic  ideals  of  social  life*  His 
Gospel  cannot  be  fairly  called  *^  the  glorification  of  poverty  "  (Renanj 
Lts  Evapfgiks  275).  So  far  as  he  shows  any  distinctive  tendency  10 
favor  asceticism  and  encourage  the  renunciation  of  wealth  (^,j^,  6^** 
%r^^)^  it  may  be  due  {a)  partly  to  that  side  of  Christianity  which  ap* 
pealed  most  strikingly  and  attractively  to  a  mind  approaching  it  from 
heathenism  (witness  the  j prominence  he  gives  to  the  compassionate 
treatment  of  sinners  and  women)  ; -^^  and  {if)  partly  to  the  rising  of  that 
extravagant  communistic  zeal,  which  soon  spread  widely  in  early  Chris- 
tian circles,  reduced  the  church  at  Jemsalem  to  a  condition  of  beggarly 
dependence,*^  ami  gave  name  to  behevers  for  generations.^'^  Jesus 
did  speak  comfortably  to  the  poor,  for  their  need  was  and  is  special 
He  did  utter  warnings  to  wealth,  for  its  perils  were  and  are  peculiar. 
It  was  to  be  renounced  by  the  twelve  (Lk.  12'^^*)  as  an  obvious  dis- 
traction and  hindrance  in  their  apostolic  work.  But  he  uttered  no 
sweeping  denunciation  of  private  ownership.  One  whose  life  work  is 
to  minister  is  congruously  enough  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  assertion  that  Jesus  aimed  to  subvert  the 
established  organisation  of  society;  that  his  ministry  was  shaped  by 
revolutionary  designs  against  the  existing  order  of  things.  His  asser- 
tion in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5^)  that  he  came  "  not  to  destroy 

^^  "  Luke  might  well  bt  called  the  *  Evangelist  of  Philanthropy '  if  this  word  had 
not  lost  its  sac  redness.  Such  a  Gospel  became  the  man  who  had  travdled  much 
among  Greeks  and  Rotnans  with  PauK  and  who  dedicated  his  work  \u  a  [penon  of 
station  like]  Thcophilus.'*  Herder,  V&m  Ert^ur  der  Mfnscktn,  bammtUche 
Werke.  16*'^  Theil  (iSjo),  p,  284  {^f  Zahn,  EinL  ii.  392). 

"  Yet  many  of  the  modern  representations  of  the  primitive  comm unity  of  goodi 
dcscrihcd  in  the  Book  of  Acts  arc  exaggerated,  and  negkct  the  counter  indications 
imbedded  in  the  narrative, 

13  "  Quod  pier i que  pauperes  dtcimur  non  est  inf^mi^  nostra^  Bed  gloria  "  (Minn- 
dui  Felixt  j6,  4).     Sec  Uhlhorn,  EVmniten^  in  R.  EL* 
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but  to  fulfil/*  may  possibly  warrant  the  inference  that  some  such  charge 
had  been  early  brought  against  him  ;  and  at  his  trial  ihere  were  some 
who  (according  to  Lk,  2j^)  alleged  that  he  was  **  perverting  the  nation 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesatj  saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ,  a  king/*  But  no  proof  of  the  charge  is  produced  ;  and  it  is 
refuted  by  the  threefold  declaration  of  Pilate  himself,  **I  find  no  fault 
in  him  **  ( Lk.  23*  ^*  ^)*  Moreover,  it  conflicts  with  the  fact  that  when 
the  people,  in  their  blind  enthusiasm,  would  take  him  by  force  and 
enthrone  him,  he  hid  himself  (Jn.  6'^').  True,  in  the  same  sermon  he 
repeatedly  —  as  we  have  already  seen  —  contrasts  his  teaching  with 
that  given  "to  them  of  old  time"  (Mt,  5^,  e/^.).  But  the  contrast 
finds  its  warrant  and  explanation  largely  in  the  traditional  amplifica- 
tions with  which  the  Mosaic  statutes  had  been  encumbered ;  partly, 
too,  in  the  readjustment  which  incrusted  and  petrified  legislation  re- 
quires to  changed  circumstances  and  new  needs.  The  '*  new  wine 
must  be  put  into  new  bottles,"  In  principk^  however,  he  reaffirmed 
it ;  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  ajid  earth  to  pass  away  than  for  one  tittle 
of  the  law  to  fail  "  (Lk*  16^^).  His  quarrel  with  the  hierarchy  ts  that 
in  their  petty  punctiliousness  they  *'  leave  undone  the  iveightier  matters 
of  the  iawy  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith  "  (Ml  23^  Lk.  1 1*^).  His 
practical  attitude  toward  the  institutions  of  the  times  is  shown  by  his 
declining  to  concern  himself  with  the  division  of  an  inheritance  ;  by 
the  fact  that  he  vindicates  his  alleged  violations  of  the  Sabbath  by  Old 
Testament  precept  and  precedent ;  by  his  repeated  injunction  to  cured 
lepers  to  secure  fordiwith  the  official  priestly  authentication,  and  make 
the  prescribed  offering;  by  his  direction  to  Peter  respecting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  temple-tax  ;  and  especially  by  liis  reply  to  the  combined 
delegation  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  ensnare  him  with  the 
artful  question,  "Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not?" 
(Mk.  12"  Mt.  22*'  Lk.  20^.  To  this  question  Jesus  is  sometimes 
erroneously  said  to  have  given  an  evasive  answer.  Far  from  it.  By 
confronting  them  with  one  of  their  own  coins  —  coins  which,  with  all 
their  Pharisaic  scrupulousness,  they  were  doubtless  eager  enough  to 
accumulate  —  he  convicts  them  of  actually  acknowledging  the  do- 
minion of  Csesar,  in  common  with  all  their  fellow*subjects  ;  yet  at  the 
same  lime  he  reminds  them  that  there  is  a  supreme  sovereignty,  fidel- 
ity to  which  Is  not  inconsistent  with  secular  citizenship.  Christ's 
reply  is  a  cnishing  mrgumenhtm  ad  hominem.  The  fancied  dilemma 
turns  out  to  be  only  an  exposed  plot. 

11 L   But  this  incident,  tike  the  interview  with  the  rich  young  man^ 
directs  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  ethical  method  of  Jesus, 
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which  must  not  be  left  un mentioned,  I  refer  to  its  speeificness.  It 
is  not  general,  abstract,  academic,  like  the  theoretical  or  casuistical 
discussions  in  the  books ;  it  is  direct^  personal,  meeting  —  often  with 
startling  boldness,  and  what  seems  like  perilous  imprudence  —  the 
precise  need  of  the  moment. 

Let  us  notice  the  illustration  this  characteristic  finds  in  one  or  two 
parables,  which  have  been  thought  to  be  of  questionable  character  ; 

I.  Take  the  Parable  of  the  *' Unrighteous  Steward,*'  which  Luke 
has  preserved  for  us  in  his  sixteenth  chapter*  The  steward  of  **  a 
certain  rich  man"  (you  remember)  has  been  accused  to  him  of 
wasting  his  goods.  On  being  called  to  account,  and  threatened  with 
displacement,  he,  in  his  perplexity,  makes  friends  of  his  master's 
debtors,  and  provides  a  hospitable  reception  for  himself  when  thrown 
out  of  office  by  cutting  down  their  dues,  in  one  instance  by  half  the 
amount,  in  another  by  far  more  than  as  much  in  value.  In  short,  he 
atones  for  one  offence  by  committing  another:  with  the  result  that 
his  shrewdness  is  '*  commended.'* 

Now  we  need  not  (with  certain  interpreters  —  Bruce  among  them  ; 
see  The  Expasitar'^  Greek  Testament,  p.  585)  aggravate  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  case,  by  understanding  **  the  lord*'  who  utters  the 
commendation  to  be  the  Lord  Jesus:  an  interpretation  opposed 
both  by  the  immediately  following  mention  of -'the  sons  of  ihe  light/* 
/>,  Christians,  and  by  the  emphatic  "/  say  unto  you/^  which  dis- 
tinguishes Jesus  from  '*  the  lord  "  (or  "  master  '*)  of  the  steward. 
But  the  story,  as  it  stands,  has  been  a  scandal  to  readers  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  centuries.  Some,  other- 
wise mild  and  sympathetic  judges,  have  said  r  ''  If  Jesus  spoke  this 
parable  as  we  have  it  —  without  the  slightest  hint  of  disapproval  (but 
rather  the  reverse)  for  the  reiterated  and  selfish  fraud  of  the  stewaj-d 
—  then  I  must  renounce  allegiance  to  him  as  an  ethical  teacher  " ; 
while  others  have  been  as  downright  in  their  censorious  misjudgment 
of  it  as  Renan,  who  extorts  from  it  this  conclusion  {Les  Emngiies^ 
p,  276)  :  **  In  Christ's  new  kingdom,  it  will  be  worth  more  to  a  man 
to  have  made  friends  for  himself  among  the  poor,  even  by  injustice, 
than  to  have  been  an  upright  trustee/* 

Loyalty  to  the  truth  forbids  us  to  betake  ourselves  to  any  subter^ 
fuges  or  evasions  :  —  as  that  the  parable  merely  represents  the  stew- 
ard as '*  accused  " —  whether  correctly  or  not  it  does  not  say  i  or 
that  he  is  accused  of  **  wasting  his  master's  goods  "  ;  but  the  wasting 
may  not  have  been  by  dissipation,  but  in  some  creditable  way  —  by 
lavishing  them,  for  example,  upon  the  poor.     One  supposition,  how^ 
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ever,  i a  which  some  tnimia  have  found  relief  as  respects  the  stew- 
ard's character,  b  ingenious  enough,  perhaps,  to  be  worth  a  passing 
mention.  It  is  conjectured  thai,  as  the  rich  man^s  agent,  he  may 
have  been  invested  with  full  power  over  his  estates  —  to  fix  rents  and 
exact  dues.  Consequent ly,  in  reducing  for  his  own  advantage  the 
creditors*  bonds,  he  is  not  adiling  fraud  to  fraud  -  but  making  some 
amends  to  them  for  former  extortion.  We  have  an  account  in  Jose- 
phus  (Afif.  12 f  4,  7  jy.)  of  an  actuary  who  was  intrusted  in  this  way 
with  full  control  of  his  master's  affairs  ;  and  from  whom  the  master's 
son,  on  getting  permission  to  ask  for  some  ten  pounds,  extorted  a 
thou*iand, 

AVe  gain  little,  however,  by  resorting  to  far-fetched  suppositions  in 
the  case.  For,  resting  on  ignorance,  they  have  validity  only  for 
minds  that  desire  to  believe  them  ;  and  such  a  desire  is  tantamount 
to  an  indirect  impeachment  of  the  narrative  as  it  appears  in  the  rec- 
ord. That  record  and  its  aim  seem  to  me  aUke  plain  and  justifiable. 
The  very  ''commendation"  passed  ttpon  the  steward's  fraudulent 
conduct  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  critics  to  the  parable's 
true  pnrport — -all  the  more  because  it  comes  so  unnaturally  from  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  fraud.  The  lesson  inculcated  is  sagacious 
foresight  in  things  spiritual :  —  recall  the  wise  man  who  built  on  the 
rock,  and  the  wise  virgins.  It  is  the  swindler^s  shrewd  ingenuity  io 
providing  for  impending  needs  which  extorts  praise  even  from  its 
dupe.  The  parable  is  spoken  "  to  the  disciples"  —  a  trained  and 
trusted  circle  of  hearers,  who  already  had  their  senses  somewhat 
exercised  in  discerning  good  and  evih  Jesus  draws  /rom  it  for  ihem 
an  admonition  not  to  let  themselves  be  surpassed  in  prudence  by 
the  "sons  of  this  world,"  He  enforces  the  lesson,  and  carries  it 
still  further,  by  reminding  them  that  even  "  unrighteous  wealth  "  *— 
{rightly  enough  so  styled,  because  it  so  commonly  tempts  to  wrong- 
doing, as  the  story  shows)  —  can  be  made  tributary  to  everlasting 
profit.  The  exhortations  which  follow  it,  and  which  several  expos- 
itors (Weisi  among  them,  Lei>tn  Jesu,  ii.  67  note)  regard  as  an 
incongruous  addition  or  misplacement,  for  which  the  Evangelist  is 
answerable,  are  but  variations  and  amplifications  thoroughly  in  the  style 
of  our  Lord's  teaching :  as  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  allegory  that 
blends  sheepfold  and  shepherd,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John,  Charge- 
able with  improbabilities  and  incongRiities  the  story  may  be,  if  tried 
by  a  rketorkai  standard.  But  it  is  n&i  a  literary  but  a  didaitic  pro- 
duction ;  designed  not  to  entertain,  but  to  ^dif}\  The  morality  of 
the  measures  the  steward  adopted  does  not  come  into  the  case. 
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like  other  fictitious  illustration?^  which  ihe  great  teacher  employed, 
it  is  shaped  not  to  meet  the  squeamish  or  the  correct  taste  resultant 
from  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  culture  ;  but  is  modelled  in  con- 
formity with  the  current  views  and  practices  of  his  contemporaries* 
Its  very  boldness  makes  it  take  the  hearer  capiive  and  set  hint  to 
pondering:^- as  its  history  proves.  It  may  be  plat.ed  by  the  side  of 
the  story  of  ihe  man  who,  having  hit  upon  buried  treasure,  conceals 
the  fat  t  till  he  has  bought  the  field  (Mt.  ij^)  ;  or  the  still  bolder 
parable  which  brings  God  and  an  unrighteous  judge  into  comparison 
(Lk.  iS),  Over  all  these  may  stand  the  inscriptron,  "Evil  to  him 
who  evil  thinks/* 

2,  We  have  another  example  of  the  intrepid  way  in  which  Jesus 
charged  home  a  single  but  pertinent  moral  truth,  in  the  reply  he 
made,  when  dining  vrith  a  Pharisee,  to  the  surprise  expressed  **  Uiat 
he  had  not  washed  before  dinner"  (Lk,  ii*)  :  "Now  ye  the  Phar- 
isees cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter ;  but  your 
inward  part  is  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness*  ,  ,  ,  But  give  for 
alms  those  things  which  are  within ;  and  behold,  all  things  are  clean 
unto  you/* 

Here,  again,  fastidious  critics  shake  their  heads.  What  is  this, 
they  say,  but  the  sophistical  doctrine,  which  so  often  finds  favor  with 
the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  that  charity  cancels  rapiacity  I 
Accordingly,  ingenious  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  our  Lord  say  something  difTereni  from  what  he  does  say  —  as^ 
for  example,  that  the  language  is  ironical,  and  does  not  express  the 
teaching  of  Jesus;  but  is  a  hypocritical  maxim  of  the  rabbins,  quoted 
by  him  as  an  addition  to  his  impeachment  of  thern  :  *'  Only  give 
something  to  the  poor  and  your  wrongdoing  is  condoned  ** ;  **  alms- 
giving is  the  sum  of  all  virtues";  ** charity  (you  think)  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  "  !  Others,  who  rightly  acknowledge  the  language 
to  be  an  intentional  exhortation,  think  to  preclude  the  mference  that 
mere  acts  have  value  apart  from  motives,  by  saying ;  "Of  eoursCj 
Jesus  means,  'Give  —  tn  the  right  spirit;  w^th  genuine  love  for  the 
needy,*  **  r/r.,  an  essential  in  the  case  of  which^  unfortunately,  Jesus, 
in  addressing  these  votaries  of  extemalism,  has  given  no  hint. 

The  truth  is,  he  simply  puts  his  finger  directly  on  the  sore.  To 
give  their  wealth  to  the  needy  was  just  the  last  thing  these  greedy 
and  self-indulgent  extortioners  could  bring  themselves  to  think  of* 
The  act  would  work  a  revolution  in  their  character.  Jesus  in  giving 
this  command  proceerls  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  rich  young  ruler. 
He  strips  off  their  disguises,  and  exposes  them  to  themselves;  ^ — with 
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a.  result  apparently  less  i>romising  even  than  in  the  former  case,  to 
judge  by  the  woes  which  i  in  mediately  follow  in  the  EvangeUsi's 
report  (Lk.  ti^^'), 

3.  VV'e  cati  take  but  one  more  example  of  the  boldness  and  direct- 
ness which  characterized  Jesus  in  enforcing  without  qualific:ition  a 
specific  truth  ;  tfh.  the  illustration  of  it  given  in  the  parable  known 
as  The  Laborers  m  the  Vineyard,  or  E(}ual  Pay  for  Unequal 
Work  (Mt.  20'"^").  The  owner  of  the  vineyard,  you  remember,  has 
hired  five  different  sets  of  laborers,  at  flilTerent  times  during  the  day : 
the  first  set  early  in  the  morning,  the  last  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The 
first  group  had  agreed  to  work  for  a  denarius  ^*  a  day.  The  others, 
subsequently  hired,  had  merely  been  told  that  they  would  be  paid 
what  was  ''  right."  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when,  according  to 
law  (Lev,  19^;  Tob.  V*),  payment  was  to  be  made,  the  owner  of 
the  vineyard  toM  his  steward  to  call  the  laborers  and  give  them  their 
hire,  **  beginning  from  the  last/'  These  received  every  man  a  fuU 
day's  wages  for  an  hour's  work.  This  generous  overpayment  of  course 
stirred  expectation  in  those  who  were  hired  first.  Consequently^ 
when  they  received  every  man  only  a  denarius,  they  complained^ 
saying,  ** These  last  have  worked  (or  "spent")  but  one  hour,  and 
thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  who  have  borne  the  burden  of 
the  day  and  the  searching  heat.  But  he  answered  and  said  to  one 
of  them.  Friend,  I  <lo  thee  no  wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me 
for  a  shilling?  Take  up  that  which  is  thine,  and  go  thy  way  ;  it  is 
my  will  to  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
rae  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?  or  is  thine  eye  evil,  because  1 
am  good?"  The  answer  would  have  been  mfirc  likely  to  silence  the 
complainant  than  to  satisfy  him*  On  the  ground  of  strict  justice, 
indeed,  neither  his  complaint  nor  our  scruples  can  find  any  standing. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  gratuity  seems  open  to  question.  What 
would  be  the  eflect  of  such  apparently  tU -timed  and  capricious 
generosity  upon  social  economics?  The  mere  defence  of  it  seems 
to  be  a  provocative  to  labor  troubles*  Hence,  some  indiscreet 
interpreters  have  been  forward  to  assume  that  the  inequality  in 
payment  must  have  been  jtistified  by  Inequality  in  work.  But  of 
diflference  between  the  laborers  as  respects  iseal,  capacity,  amount 
accomplished,  and   the   like,  not   a   word    is  said*     Nor   can    the 

^*  In  iTitrinaic  value  nearly  erjuivaleot  lothe  old-fashioned  New  England  shillmg, 
ma  money  i>f  account;  but  in  purchauMnjij  power  ecjulvaJcnl  probably  to  tbrt-c  times 
that  amount  at  the  present  day.  It  iccms  to  have  been  the  ordioary  day's  wagea 
at  the  time.     Compare  Tobit  5"  an  J  J'uller'a  note  ii</.  Uc. 
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late  comers  be  assumed  to  have  received  for  one  hour  the  payment 
of  twelve,  because  they  were  willing  to  work  all  day  but  did  not  get 
the  opportunity.  Nor  is  that  exposition  any  more  satisfactory  which, 
Ijy  over  pressing  the  introductory  words,  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  h 
like/'  <r/ir.,  refers  the  scene  to  the  consumtnated  Christian  state,  and 
^nds  the  explanation  of  the  identity  of  reward  in  the  fact  that  all 
alike  receive  the  same  gift,  "  eternal  Hfe,"  This  interpretation 
(although  it  finds  favor  with  Weiss,  Ct^m^j  p*  349)  is  not  only  intrin- 
sically irrational,  but  it  conflicts  in  principle  with  the  answer  Jesus 
gives  to  Peter*s  question  (19^'^):  "Peter  said  unto  him,  Lo,  we 
have  left  all,  and  followed  thee ;  what  then  shall  we  have  ?  And 
Jestis  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  that  ye  which  have  fol- 
lowed me,  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  un  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel*  And  every  one  that  hath  left  houses,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  children^  or  lands,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  eternal 
life.  But  many  shall  be  last  that  are  first,  and  first  that  are  last  "  — 
a  clear  recognition  of  gradations,  as  in  merit  so  in  reward.  And,  at 
the  final  award,  the  "cup  of  cold  water"  shall  receive  its  recom- 
pense, he  teUs  us*  No.  The  bestowment  of  the  extra  remuneration 
is  expressly  removed  from  all  economic  or  imaginary  grounds,  and 
assumed  by  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  as  his  sovereign  prerogative : 
*'  It  is  my  wUl  to  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee,"  This  phrase 
lifts  us  at  once  to  the  true  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  his  gratuitous  and  unmerited  benevolence ;  an 
exhibition  of  it  which  to  us  is  inexplicable  ;  but  not  on  that  account 
censurable.  For  the  act  typifies  God^s  conduct ;  which,  however 
inscrutable  it  often  is,  must  be  equitable,  because  it  is  His*  That  he 
makes  wide  differences  in  his  distribution  of  blessings,  and  for  rea- 
sons, too,  which  we  cannot  conjecture,  is  as  true  in  things  temporal 
as  things  spiritual.  And  to  the  murmuring  spirit  in  either  realm  the 
answer  is  irrefutable  \  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with 
my  own  "  ?  Are  you  jealous,  because  I  am  generous  ?  —  when  my 
:generosity  does  not  rob  you  of  a  farthing ;  you  ought  not  to  envy 
those  rejoicing  in  their  good  fortune,  but  to  rejoice  with  them. 

But  the  pertinence  of  the  parable  —  as  in  other  instances  —  relates 
primarily  to  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken.  It  contains  a  most  sug- 
gestive rebuke  to  Pharisaic  claims.  The  attitude  of  the  Pharisee  is 
unquestionably  correctly  exhibited  by  Luke's  representative  charac* 
ter  (iS'**^},  who  congratulates  himself  before  God  that  he  is  superior 
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to  '^  the  rest  of  men,''  fasting  Mondays  and  Thtirsdays  all  the  year 
round,  and  paying  tithes  on  all  his  income  as  well  as  his  capital. 
Such  men  were  uaiurally  jealous  of  everything  which  looked  hke  an 
encroachment  on  their  fancied  rights.  And  our  Lord,  as  in  the 
former  instance^  carries  the  principle  he  so  strikingly  exhibits  to  ^n 
ap  pi  teat  ion  fitted  to  awaken  their  alarm.  This  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  this  proclaimer  of  good  tidings,  who  gave  indiscriminate 
welcome  to  \i//*  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  reminds  them  that,  by 
the  hw  of  gra/tfif(^iis  bcaLowment,  present  positions  tnay  be  reversed  : 
'Uhe  last  become  first,  and  the  first  last/* 

IV.  Additional  characteristics  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  might  well  be 
dwelt  upon  did  time  permit — prominent  among  them  his  habit  of 
appealing  to  other  than  the  intellectual  powers.  Moral  instruction 
requires  insight,  rather  than  reasoning.  It  demands  more  sympathy 
and  candor  than  logic-  Hence,  things  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  are  revealed  often  unto  babes. 

One  comprehensive  lesson  w^hich  our  topic  teaches  must  not 
remain  unstated,  vh.  r  The  admirable  educative  power  lodged  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  does  not  deal  with  his  disciples  as  many  an  eminent  instruc* 
tor,  ancient  and  modem,  has  dealt  with  his  pupils.  He  does  not 
give  them  a  rigid  and  classified  collection  of  rules,  to  be  stored  up  in 
memory  and  obeyed  as  occasion  may  rei]uire.  He  puts  upon  tkem 
the  task  of  extricating  from  the  figurative,  or  pictorial,  or  axiomatic, 
expressions  in  which  his  lessons  are  couched,  the  particular  direction 
befitting  the  diversified  temperaments  and  circumstances,  and  the 
constantly  changing  conditions,  of  individual  life.  He  furnishes  the 
principle ;  it  is  for  the  disciple  to  apply  it. 

**  But "  —  it  may  be  objected  —  **  have  you  not  made  it  evident 
that  there  is  by  no  means  complete  agreement,  among  experts  even, 
respecting  the  meaning  of  not  a  few  of  his  teachings?  What,  then, 
shall  the  average  disciple  do?  According  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  is  he  not  foredoomed  often  to  err  in  his  decisions  ?  " 

Even  apart  from  experience,  we  should  answer  aflfirmatively  ;  and 
Christian  history  from  the  early  days  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  down 
confirms  the  decision.  But  what  follows ?  Only  a  more  positive 
proof  of  the  power  of  discipline  inherent  in  the  sacred  record  ;  a 
more  emphatic  conviction  of  the  need  of  patient,  candid  study  to 
ascertain  its  meaning,  and  of  sincerity  and  discretion  in  the  attempt 
to  apply  it. 

This  conviction  b  of  itself  an  education. 
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For  frequently  the  Christian  principles  of  conduct  are  dealt  with 
as  though  they  were  a  code  of  laws ;  and  the  only  task  of  one  who 
would  regulate  his  life  by  them  were  to  look  up  the  injunction  which 
seems  most  nearly  to  fit  the  need  of  the  moment.  In  fact,  multitudes 
deal  with  the  New  Testament  as  though  it  were  a  moral  receipt-book ; 
as  though  Christian  living  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  cook- 
ery. The  very  intricacies  of  interpretation,  the  queries  and  per- 
plexities in  which  we  often  become  involved  in  our  attempt  to 
enucleate  the  lesson  of  a  given  section  of  the  record,  the  clashing 
opinions  of  professional  exegetes,  the  doubts  that  beset  one  detail  or 
another  owing  to  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  —  such  things  are  enough  to  discourage  a  student  who 
comes  to  his  work  under  the  misconception  alluded  to.  A  little 
reflection  will  convince  him  that  all  this  is  inevitable.  For  true 
morality  cannot  be  imprisoned  in  words.  The  letter  of  Christ's 
teachings  remains  like  himself — "the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  forever."  But  duties  change  with  circumstances;  and  every 
age  must  adjust  the  unalterable  principles  to  its  own  particular 
requirements.  In  this  task,  a  share  of  which  falls  to  every  disciple, 
lies  (as  I  have  said)  the  training.  The  profit  results,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  child  with  its  problem  in  arithmetic,  not  from  the  answer  but 
the  getting  of  it.  Yes ;  and  in  both  cases  even  failure,  if  it  result 
from  honest,  patient,  prayerful  effort,  is  but  success  in  disguise. 
Such  is  Christ's  school.  This  is  the  divine  method  of  training  souls. 
This  is  the  way  in  which,  if  they  are  but  docile  pupils,  they  come  to 
discern  more  and  more  of  the  Master's  mind,  and  gradually  grow 
towards  the  measure  of  his  stature. 
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The  Third  Commandment 

PROF.    F.   J.    COFFIN,   PH.D. 

BIBLB  NORMAL  COLLEGE,   SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 
I. 

The  History  of  Interpretation.  —  The  most  important  renderings 
of  the  third  commandment  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  are  as 
follovirs : 

Septuagint :  ov  Xrnjofni  to  ovo/ia  Kvpiov  rov  Oeov  aov  ivl  /larcuitp.  oij 
yap  [irj  KaOapiorj  Kvpios  6  Oeo^  aov  rov  Xafi/Sdvovra  to  ovo/xa  avrov  iiri 
/xarato).     Origen  :  im  fmrait^  {temere),     Aquila  :  ci9  ciic^. 

Graecus  Venetus  :  ovk  apeis  rovvofw.  tw  ovrayroC  rov  $€ov  aov  tU  ro 
^cv&K'     ov  yap  oBiDiaati  6  ovTmrifs  09  &v  apoi  rovvopA  ot  cis  ro  \p€vSo^. 

Syriac  (Latin  translation,  Walton's  Polyglott)  :  Nejures per  nomen 
Domini  Dei  iui  cum  mendacio  ;  quia  non  justificat  Do  minus  eum  qui 
jurat  per  nomen  suum  cum  mendacio, 

Samaritan  (Latin  translation,  Walton's  Polyglott)  :  Non  accipies 
nomen  Dei  iui  in  vanum^  non  enim  impunem  dimittct  Dominus  eum 
qui  acceperit  nomen  ejus  in  vanum, 

Arabic  (I^tin  translation,  Walton's  Polyglott)  :  Ne  jures  per  nomen 
Dei  Domini  fui  /also,  quoniam  Deus  non  justificat  eum  qui  jurat  per 
nomen  ejus  /also. 

Vulgate  (Jerome)  :  Non  assumes  nomen  Domini  Dei  tui  in  vanum ^ 
nee  enim  habebit  insontem  Dominus  eum  qui  assumpserit  nomen 
Domini  Dei  sui  jrustra. 

Targum  Onkelos ' :    kS  ^K  WSfiS  "^nSx  ^^  K^?^  n^  ^11''T\  kS 

ill':  ••     :      •  -  ~    ,  -    T  :        ••  - ! 

Jerusalem  Targum  (Etheridge's  translation,  p.  485):  "Sons  of 
Israel,  my  people,  no  one  of  you  shall  swear  by  the  name  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  your  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  the 
great  judgment  will  not  acquit  anyone  who  shall  swear  by  His  name 
in  vain." 

^  The  Targum  Onkelos  translates  K^cS  in  first  clause  by  K23ia^  =  *  in  vain  ' ; 
in  second  clause  by  X^pC^^  =  *  for  falsehood.' 
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Fhilo  seems  to  ref(.T  the  third  commandment  to  false  swearing. 
He  urges  men  lo  be  slow  to  Like  an  oalh ;  but,  if  necessary,  then  to 
swear  tnithfully^  Thoughtless  and  profane  oaths  are  likewbe  to  be 
avoided.    (See  Yongc's  iranslatian,  VoL  ML  p*  155  AT.) 

Josephus  makes  the  commandnieni  refer  to  the  oath*  We  are  Dot 
to  swear  by  God  in  a  false  manner;  but  thoughtless  oaths  are  also  to 
l>e  avoided,  -  .  ,  o  rptVo^  5*  IttI  ^fjBivl  fpavkt^  tqv  B^ov  0/4 wai.  ,  ,  , 
(See  Antiquities,  Bk.  11 L  5.) 

The  Talmudists  seem  to  refer  this  coraraandment  both  to  false 
swearing  and  to  profane  swearing.  According  to  Brrakothy  L  19,  the 
taking  of  the  divine  name  in  vain  is  forbidden  ;  while  in  other  refer- 
ences the  prohibition  of  false  swearing  Is  associated  with  this  com^ 
mandment.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud^  in  the  treatise  Shibuotk^ 
both  false  oaths  and  adjurations  are  brought  under  the  prohibilion  of 
tlijs  commandment,  al!  stich  being  reganleil  as  sinful  because  a  pro- 
faning of  the  divine  name.  The  interpretation  of  Ex,  20^  is  made  to 
refer  to  lying  oaths,  while  Deut.  $**  is  directed  against  swearing  in 
vain.     (See  N^darim^  3,  S ;  Rahha  on  Exodus,  chap.  28.) 

Barnabas  says  ov  fiTj  kafiij^:  im  ^rawti  to  ovo^a  Kvplov  (Barnabas  19'^). 
The  same  interpretation  is  followed  by  the  other  Apostohc  Fathers. 

In  Wycliffe's  Bible  the  following  translation  is  given  :  ''Thou  schalt 
not  take  in  veyn  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  for  the  Lord  schal  not 
have  him  guiltless  that  taketh  in  veyn  the  name  of  His  Lord  God." 
Tills  translation  is  followed  by  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  Thomas  Ma  the  we  (1549).  and  is  retained  in  our  author- 
ize J  and  rev  bed  versions.  The  revisers,  however,  as  well  as  the  edit* 
ors  of  the  new  Variorum  edition,  give  as  a  marginal  reading  *'  for 
faUehood." 

Ltither  translates :  JJu  sa//s/  dtn  Namen  des  Htrm  deines  Gaites 
nickt  missifraachen  ;  denn  dcr  Ilerr  wird  den  mcht  npigesira/i  las  sen 
dtr  seintn  jVamtn  misslfnmtht 

De  Wette  translates  :  Du  saiisf  den  Natnen  Jehm^as  deims  Gottts 
nieht  aussprechen  zur  Unwahrhat  c  denn  nichi  uttgestra/t  wird  Jehma 
den  iassen  der  sanen  Namen  aiaspHchf  znr  UnivahrheiL 

Kautzsch  renders:  Du  sofist  den  jVamen  Ja/noes,  deines  Gottes, 
nic/tt  freventiieh  ansspreehen  ;  denn  Jahwe  lassi  den  niekt  ungestra/t, 
der  seine n  Namen  fret^entHch  aussprieht, 

Calvin  makes  the  third  commandment  refer  chiefly  to  false  swear- 
ing, but  also  to  all  occasions  when  the  divine  name  is  mentioned* 
Accordingly,  |he  prohibition  is  directed  against  any  light  or  frivolous 
^se  of  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  against  false  swearing,     Kli^S  he 
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takes  as  meaning  for  fal^hood,  but  a  better  rendering,  he  thinks,  is 
to  make  il  fiiuivalciit  to  DSn  (/ri/stni)  ^ '*  in  vain."  (See  /:/tir- 
mony  of  th^  Pentateuch^  VoL  II,  p.  408.) 

Kjlisch  {Com.  in  ItuJ)  translates  Kit*  7  "for  falsehood,"  and  makes 
the  commandment  a  prohibition  of  false  swearing.  (Compare  Ge- 
senius*s  lexicon,  lath  ed.) 

Dillmann  {Cam.  in  loc)  regards  the  prohibition  as  directed  against 
any  sinful  or  unnecessary  use  of  the  divine  name,  as  false  swearing, 
profanitVj  ek. 

Lange  ( Com.  in  ioc^)  makes  the  commandment  a  prohibition  of 
the  malicious  use  of  the  divine  name.  "  The  right  apprehension  of 
the  name  is  presupposed,  but  the  correctness  of  the  apprehension  is 
hypocritically  employed  by  the  transgressor  in  the  interest  of  selfish- 
ness and  vice," 

From  the  above  sur^'ey  we  are  able  to  give  a  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  interpretation.  There  are  no  variations  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  commandment,  but  various  renderings  are  disclosed,  which 
result  from  different  interpretaiions  of  the  Hebrew  word  H12?,  The 
various  interpretations  we  may  classify  as  follows ; 

I.  An  interpretation  is  given  which  makes  the  commandment  a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  divine  name  for  a  bad  or  malicious  pur- 
pose. Compare  the  word  in  Arabic  from  apparently  the  same  root. 
{sda  =  ^'Kto  '  to  be  bad.')  (Eth.  saa  =  *  crime.')  This  is  the  ren- 
dering of  Kautxsch  in  his  AiL-Tt*si.,  in  i&c,,  and  Lange  {Com.  in  ioe.) 
seems  to  take  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

2*  In  the  second  division  may  be  classified  those  interpretations 
which  give  the  meaning  of  HV^S  as  *  in  vain,  thoughtlessly,  prolanely,' 
viz^  The  Septuagint  and  other  early  Greek  versions,  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, Vulgate  (Jerome),  Barnabas,  and  the  other  Apostolic  Fathers, 
early  English  versions,  authorized  and  revised  versions,  etc. 

3.  In  the  third  division  we  comprehend  those  who  interpret  K1© 
by  '  falsely  or  for  falsehood,*  including  those  who  make  it  a  specific 
command  against  perjury  or  false  swearing,  viz,  Graecus  Venetus, 
Syriac  version,  Targum,  Arabic  version,  De  Wette,  Kaljsch,  etc. 

4.  Some  interpret  K1^  as  including  both  2  and  3,  viz.,  the  Tal- 
mud, Philo,  Josephus,  Ltither,  Calvin,  Strack,  Dillraana,  and  others, 

IL 

An  inductive  study  of  the  word  K1^.  —  The  word  occurs  in  the 
following  passages  in  the  Old  Testament : 
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1.  Ek.  25':  '*Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report."  Here  the 
prohibition  is  clearly  directed  against  not  merely  an  empty  report, 
but  one  with  evil  intent.  Dillraann  says  *'  a  harmful  report  "  (  Ct>m.  in 
lo£,).  This  is  clearly  what  gives  point  to  the  prohibition.  It  is  not 
mere  inadvertence,  or  even  thoughtless  repetition,  but  wilful  intention 
to  harm, 

I.    Deut.  5 ^""^^3 1  This  is  parallel  to  Ex.  20'",  where  we  read  *lp^  H"  ' 
for  HWn"  of  this  verse.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  Kits  as  'falsehood'  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.      (See 
Driver^  Inirr.  CnL  Com.  in  li^c) 

3.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  word  KI'CJ  seems  to  have  a  like  sig- 
nificance.  Job  7^  "  mouths  of  vanity/*  clearly  signifies  mouths  of 
nothingness  or  emptiness*  (So  DeUtzsch  in  he.)  So  also  11*', 
**  For  he  knoweth  vain  men/*  clearly  means  ^  men  of  impiety ' 
(compare  Fs,  26*),  />*  *men  devoid  of  principle,'  or  'empty'  in 
the  moral  sense.  The  meaning  is  the  same  in  15^^  where  in  the  first 
clause  Kltf  means  *  waste '  or  'empty  in  mind';  in  the  second, 
'empty  in  fortune'  (compare  Hos.  12^-^^^^  and  see  Davidson  and 
Delitzsch  in  he).  In  31',  **  tf  1  ha%x  w^alked  with  %^anity/'  the  idea 
seems  to  be  *  emptiness  under  a  concealing  mask,  falsehood,'  in  the 
sense  of  *  hypocritical  pretence/  So  also  35*^  '*  surely  God  will  not 
hear  vanity,"  />.*  emptiness/  in  the  sense  that  God  will  not  hear  mere 
motion  of  the  lips,  which  is  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  true  prayer. 

4.  The  significance  of  Kltf  in  the  Psalms  is  similar  to  that  in  Job, 
See  Ps.  i2\  "They  speak  vanity  one  with  another,"  i.c,  they  speak 
deceitful,  hypocritical,  empty  words  under  a  disguise  that  conceals 
their  tnie  nature,  (See  Delitzsch  in  he.)  The  same  idea  is  present 
in  41^  144*  ^^  Fs,  26^  "  I  have  not  sat  with  vain  persons  '*  (compare 
Jen  15^^  Job  11",  eic.)^  /.r,  with  'unreal  men,  men  of  emptiness,'  as 
opposed  to  those  who  are  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,  and  hence 
arc  morally  good  (see  Delitzsch  in  he.).  The  phrase  "  lying  vanities  '* 
(H1tf*'*73r!)  in  31"  is  similar  in  meaning.  The  reference  is  evidently 
to  false  gods,  />,  beings  that  have  no  reality  (see  Cheyne^  Cttm,  in  he,^ 
and  Hitzig  /w  iae.).  The  same  idea  is  found  in  89**^^"^  127*  *,  (See 
Delitzsch,  De  Wette,  Hupft^ld,  ^fc,  in  he) 

5.  In  Frov.  30*  KItS  has  the  same  significance  as  in  Job  or  Psalms, 
m.,  *  emptiness,  unreality,' 

6.  Is*  I**,  **vain  oblations,"  i.e,  '  hypocritical  oflerings,  such  as  have 
nothing  behind  them  corresponding  to  what  they  pretend  to  express.* 
(See  Cheyne  and  Delitzsch  in  he.)  Dillmann  says  ''the  meal  offering 
of  emptiness^,"  /.a  lacking  in  moral  dedication. 
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Is,  30^,  "  to  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of  vanity."    Cheyne  says, ' 
"in  the  fan  of  nothingness/'  i>.  '  reduce  them  to  nothingness.'     HV^ 
is  defect  of  being,  and  the  doom  here  is  that  which  corresponds  to 
such  worthlessness.     (See  DelitiSsch  in  he,) 

Is,  59*,  "  and  speak  lies,''  i.e.  *  emptiness,  that  which  is  wanting  in 
moral  content/  DeJilzsch  says,  "  that  which  is  morally  empty  and 
worthless/' 

7,    l^m.  2^^ :  I  he  idea  is  similar  to  Isa.  59*, 

8*  Ez,  1 2^*,  "  vain  vision,"  !>*  *  unreal  vision,  one  which  has  no 
reality  in  it,  a  vision  of  emptiness/  The  same  idea  is  present  in 
all  ihe  referencei*  found  in  EzekieL     Compare  Ez*  i^t.}^%m  ^^-^.m 

9.  Hos.  10* :  "  They  have  spoken  words,  swearing  falsely,  in  making 
a  covenant/'  Nowack  says,  "a  false  oath,  in  the  sense  of  one  with  a 
mental  reservation/'  Their  action  is  hypocritical,  for  they  do  not 
regard  Yahweh,  but  while  professing  to  do  so,  their  own  interest  is 
alone  at  heart.  As  they  do  not  regard  with  undivided  attention  the 
worship  of  Vahweh,  their  oaths  cannot  be  true  oaths^  for  they  are 
lacking  in  the  quality  essential  to  the  taking  of  such  oaths.  The 
reference  here  is  rather  to  the  heart  of  the  swearer  than  to  the  matter 
of  words. 

Hos.  12^=^^'^:  Cheyne  translates  "  If  Gilead  is  (given  to)  idolatry, 
mere  vanity  shall  they  (the  Gileadiies)  become/'  Gilead  being  moral 
nothingness,  she  also  shall  become  physical  nothingness  (see  Nowack 
in  ioc.) . 

10;  Jon.  2^:  "Lying  vanities''  (R1t?"'^S3n)  (lit,  'breaths  of  van- 
ity'). This  is  a  strong  expression,  similar  in  meaning  to  the  preced- 
ing passages, 

II.  Mai,  3'*:  *Mt  is  vain  to  serve  God.'*  The  meaning  here  is 
clearly  not  that  it  is  false  or  bad  to  serve  Jehovah,  but  that  it  is 
nothingness.     It  is  vanity,  i.£.  empty  ;  there  is  no  reality  in  it* 

Owing  to  the  few  instances  in  which  the  word  H1^  occurs  in  the 
preexilic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  complete  atisence 
in  early  passages*  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite  statements  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  word.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
passages,  however,  it  seems  manifest  that  the  word  has  a  history  in 
Old  Testament  literature,  and  that  we  can  distinguish  in  a  general  way 
an  earlier  and  a  later  signification. 

I,  In  most  preexilic  passages  KlIJ^  has  the  meaning  of  '  falsity/ 
bat  always  implying  evil  intent.  This  is  evident  in  Ex,  23*  and  Deut. 
^1*1301^     It  is  the  meaning  also  which  is  suggested  by  words  from  the 
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same  root  in  the  cognate  languages*  In  such  passages  as  Hos.  10* 
Is.  i'^*  the  same  idea  of  evil  intent  is  present,  but  refers  to  evii  intent 
of  the  heart  rather  than  to  expression  in  outward  word  or  act.  The 
other  passages  imply  falsehood  in  a  more  objective  sense;  here  it  is 
rather  subjective,  i>-  *  hypocrisiy  '  and  *  fiilsity  of  character,' 

2,  In  all  exilic  and  post- exilic  passages  the  word  H)'0  has  lost  its 
earher  siguificance,  and  means  'false  '  rather  in  the  sense  of  '  ut>real 
in  nature,  empty,  vain*'  Hence  any  use  of  the  divine  name  in  this 
way  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  profanity  as  found  in  the  exilic  and 
later  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 

3.  The  word  Kitf  in  connection  with  witness-beanng  clearly  has 
the  signification  of  falsehood*     (See  Dent,  ^^^^^  Hos,  10**) 


IIL 

Conceptions  of  tlie  Dlriiie  Name  among  P^mitira  Peoples.  — 
Writers'  on  the  early  history  of  mankind  have  noted  that  among 
primitive  peoples  subjective  and  objective  relations  are  usually  con- 
fused* The  conception  prevails — apparently  universally — that  there 
IS  a  very  real  connection  between  an  object  and  its  image*  Peoples 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  governed  l>y  more  scientific 
principles,  easily  realize  this  to  t>e  only  a  subjective  relationship;  but 
to  primitive  man  it  appeared  to  have  all  the  substance  of  reality. 
This  conception  is  the  fundamental  thought  which  rules  in  all  pro- 
cesses that  may  l>e  termed  magical,  and  explains  the  mental  miscon- 
ception on  which  all  early  philosophy  is  based,  7vs*»  a  wrong  inductioOi 
which  gives  as  real  causes  only  such  as  exist  in  the  imagination,  or 
from  association  of  ideas  argues  to  a  connection  in  external  fact. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  name. 
The  mental  image  of  an  object  and  the  name  come  together  in  the 
mind,  and  so  a  real  connection  is  thought  to  exist  between  them. 
The  uttering  of  a  word  has  an  influence  on  the  object  for  which  it 
stands*  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  possession  of  a  name  is 
regarded  as  the  medium  through  which  good  or  bad  influences  may 
be  exerted.  This  is  not  viewed  as  mere  symbolism,  but  is  thought 
of  as  a  real  process ;  for  the  name  is  considered  to  be  a  real  part  of 
the  being  for  which  it  stands.  So  among  many  peoples  under  prim- 
itive conditions  there  is  a  strong  disposition  not  to  allow  their  names 

*  Arpong  others,  Mann  hart,  ZitHhcrgfuuh^ ;  *Xy\ot^  EaHy  Hi  story  0/  Mf^n* 
Mmi,  p.  III  (T. i  Rt'htmvier,  /'hii.  Anaiytit^Hes^  Tom,  I,  i  ff.;  Jevuns,  InlroducHiytt 
to  Hiit&ry  of  Rdigion  r  Br  intern,  RtH^i&m  0}  Primitive  Peopks,  p.  93ff. 
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to  be  known.  This  is  especially  true  where  magicnl  processes  are 
practised.  Hi  is  conception,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  universal  among 
primitive  peoples,  and  has  survived  to  our  own  day  anaong  many 
backward  races. 

In  the  hght  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  name  could  be  transferred 
to  man*s  relationship  with  superior  powers,  and  how  the  knowledge 
of  the  name  of  a  spirit  or  god  would  give  the  posiiessor  of  that  name 
a  means  of  direct  commonication  with  the  deity,  and  enable  him  to 
secure  its  services  for  his  own  needs  and  purposes.  That  such  was  a 
common  conception  the  following  investigation  will  disclose. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  slated,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  in  the  enrly  phases  of  the  religion  of  the  world  each  deity  has 
his  own  peculiar  circle  of  worshippers,  to  whom  alone  hts  name  is  a 
valued  possession  ;  for  to  such  only  as  are  in  covenant  relations  wnth 
him  is  the  knowledge  of  his  name  of  any  utility.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  primitive  religions  there  arises  a  distinction 
between  those  supernatural  beings  which  come  to  be  regarded  as 
great  gods  and  other  spiritual  beings  which  do  not  rise  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  Spirits,  originally  good  or  evil,  gradually  become  further 
differentiated,  the  good  spirits  rising  to  the  rank  of  deities,  while  the 
evil  spirits  remain  mere  spirits,  and  are  regarded  as  the  special  ene- 
mies of  man— malignant  beings,  who  may  be  invoked  to  work  mis- 
chief against  the  good  and  uprighu  The  good  gods  are  now  looked 
u(>on  as  beneficent  beings,  friendly  to  man,  ready  to  protect  their 
worshippers  and  to.  uphold  the  cause  of  the  upright.  Religion 
becomes  more  and  more  confined  to  the  worship  of  such  deities, 
while  the  worship  of  malignant  spirits  is  regarded  as  disloyal  and 
impious.  The  power  of  these  spirits  of  darkness  is  not  denied,  but 
it  becomes  a  mark  of  great  degeneracy  to  owe  allegiance  to  them,  or 
to  make  use  of  their  power  for  any  personal  or  malicious  purpose. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  divine  name  there  arises  a  con- 
flict in  most  religions  as  they  develop  into  a  higher  stage.  The 
invoking  of  the  name  of  malicious  spirits  is  condemned  as  disloyal  to 
the  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  god,  as 
before  stated,  is  permitted,  and  is  regarded  by  the  worshipper  as  the 
medium  of  seeking  those  things  which  are  in  accord  with  his  wilK 

Among  the  primitive  peoples  of  India'  we  have  many  illustrations 
of  the  use  ami  significance  of  the  name*     According  to  ihcir  concep- 

■  See  Crook c,  P^^ut&r  Migi&n  and  fdkkrt  **/ AWtk  India,  p*  99  tf. 
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tion,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  some  malicious  povver,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  afllictionj  misfortune,  or  sickness,  the  first  step 
is  to  determine  the  name  of  the  god  or  spirit  that  requires  to  be 
appeased-  This  is  done  in  various  wayt?,  simple  and  crude,  but 
revealing  a  well-defined  conception  of  the  use  of  the  name.  The 
dropping  of  oil  in  water  is  a  favorite  metho<h  As  the  oil  is  dropped 
the  supposed  deity  is  named.  If  the  oil  forms  one  globule,  the 
proper  deity  has  been  named ;  if  otherwise,  another  name  is  tried, 
until  the  proper  decision  is  reached. 

Many  instances  occur  where  the  name  of  the  afiflicted  person  is 
changed,  or  some  other  subterfuge  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  deceive 
the  spirits  of  evil  and  escape  their  assaults.  If  one  has  lost  a  child 
by  death,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  malicious  spirits,  the  next 
child  born  in  the  family  is  given  an  opprobrious  name,  so  that  the 
demons  may  be  terrified.  For  the  same  reason,  nicknames  are  given 
with  the  conception  that  thereby  the  mischief*  maker  is  prevented, 
through  ignorance  of  the  real  name,  from  acquiring  control  over 
the  owner.  Among  the  masses  of  the  Hindu  population  similar  ideas 
are  prevalent,  although  the  unwillingness  to  mention  the  name  has,  in 
most  cases,  lost  its  original  significance*  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Hindu,  or  even  the  Mohammedan,  of  India  considers  it  very 
improper  to  mention  a  wife's  name,  much  more  so  for  the  wife  to 
utter  the  name  of  her  husband.  Similar  conceptions*  prevail  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  natives  of  Abyssinia,  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  primitive  peoples. 

Among  all  such  primitive  peoples  there  is  a  distinction  drawn 
between  the  mere  magician  or  sorcerer  and  the  authorized  priest, 
and  religion  is  already  separated  from  mere  occult  arts.  The  magi- 
cians work  not  l>y  acknowledged  powers ;  their  practices,  therefore, 
arc  proscribed,  not  perhaps  so  much  because  they  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  manifest  disloyalty  to  the  sanctioned 
worship  and  the  acknowledged  method  of  procedure. 

The  Aryan  faiths  of  India  entertained  similar  conceptions  in 
regard  to  the  name.  The  Aihanm  Veda^  which  preserves  for  us  the 
lowest,  but,  probably,  the  most  popular  side  of  the  Vedic  religion, 
deals  especially  with  matters  of  magical  import,  and  several  passages  * 
have  reference  to  the  use  of  the  name. 


*  See  Lubbock,  Origin  ff/ O'vi/isali/fn,  p,  2^%U.;  Herbert  Spencer,  Prinfipki 
of  SedQl0gy^V<A.  I.  p.  242;  Burton,  Diih&mk^\^.  II.  p,  i%\\  ParkynSj  Abys- 
nnia,  VqI,  II.  p.  145,  etc. 

^Jtkarva  fV^<j,V.  5;  XIX.  15;   Vt.  44^   XIX,  39. 
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Whcu  the  old  Vedic  faith  had  developed  into  rittmlistk  Brahman- 
ism*'  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  sacrificial  formula  was  all-impor- 
tant, and  had  power,  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice,  to  bend  the 
gods  to  one*s  wilL  The  mystic  syllable  Om  has  never  lost  its 
efficacy  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  development  of  Indian 
religions.  The  highest  merit  and  greatest  utility  to  the  worshipper 
result  from  the  faithful  use  of  this  sacred  syllable,  which  is  thought  to 
be  identical  with  the  highest  Brahma, 

Modern  Hinduism  has  similar  conceptions,  as  is  seen  in  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  ceremony  of  giving  a  name  to  a  newborn 
child.  The  future  career  of  the  individual  may  be  greatly  affecled 
by  the  choice  of  a  happy  or  auspicious  name.  A  secret  name  is 
often  given,  which  is  considered  the  real  name  and  is  not  made 
public,  in  order  that  the  possessor  may  be  protected  against  all  those 
who  may  desire  to  injure  him  by  their  enchantments.'  The  con* 
tinued  and  rapid  reptlition  of  the  names  of  the  gods  is  considered  of 
great  merit.  The  name  of  Rama  is  especially  common  in  such  invo- 
cations, and  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  Hindus  at  all  times  of  special 
need  or  solemnity. 

The  Laws  of  Manu,  the  great  embodiment  of  Hindu  law,  contain 
several  passages^  which  disclose  such  conceptions,  '* Sorcery  by 
means  of  sacrifice,  and  working  magic  by  means  of  roots,  are  strictly 
forbidden,"  "Those  who  live  by  teaching  the  performance  of  aus- 
picious ceremonies  ,  .  *  fortune-telli ng,  are  punishable."  "For  all 
incantations  intended  to  destroy  life,  for  magic  rites  with  roots  (prac- 
tised by  persons)  not  related  to  him  against  whom  they  are  directed^ 
and  for  various  kinds  of  sorcery,  a  fine  ,  ,  .  shall  be  inflicted." 

There  is  a  lawful  use  of  such  power,  however,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brahmans.  "  The  Brahman  may  punish  his  foes  by  his  own 
power  alone.  Let  him  use  without  hesitation  the  sacred  texts 
revealed  by  Atharv^an  and  Angiras :  speech,  indeed,  is  the  weapon  of 
Brahmans ;  with  that  he  may  slay  his  enemies/' 

The  texts  of  the  Atharva  Veda^  we  know,  were  largely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  work  of  evil  demons,  for  healing 
the  sick,  and  for  the  general  benefit  and  protection  of  the  worship- 
per. This  is  evidence  of  the  lawful  and  jiermitted  use  of  the  divine 
name  by  properly  authorised  persons, 

«  S«  "  Institutes  of  Vjshmi;^  S^c.  Bh.  &f  fki  Eaif,  Vol  VIL,  XXX.  ly.   LV. 

9-2 1;  xr\in.6. 

^  See  ^^i^  Mouier  Williams,  Brithmanism  ami  /finduhm,  pp,  373:,  J58. 
*  L4Lwsof  Manu,  XI.  64;   IX,  2,  jijo;   XL  31-J+. 
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From  the  inner  character  of  Persian  Zoroaslrianism  we  can  under- 
stand what  a  place  such  conceptions  of  the  name  must  have  had  in  it, 
As  it  comes  before  us  in  the  Zend-Avesta  tt  is  no  longer  a  primitive 
faith,  but  the  most  fully  developed,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the  Ori- 
ental religions.  The  dualism  which  cliaracterizes  it  manifests  itself 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  name,  and  the  power  attached  to 
words"  is  freely  acknowledged. 

In  the  Ormazf/  las/  >ve  are  told  that  the  recitation  of  the  names 
of  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  best  defence  against  all  dangers/"  *'  Zara- 
thustra  asked  Ahura  Maida  what  of  the  Holy  Word  is  the  strongest, 
most  glorious,  most  effect! ve^  fiend-smiting,  best  healing,  what 
destroyeth  the  mahce  of  daevas  and  men?  Ahura  Mazda  answered, 
'  Our  name  —  that  is  the  strongest,  most  victorious,  most  glorious, 
most  effective,  most  fiend-smiting/  Reveal  unto  me  that  name  of 
thine,  O  Ahura  Mazda  !  "  Then  follow  the  twenty  names,  the  reci- 
tation of  which  brings  victory.  The  legitimate  uses  of  the  name  are 
plainly  seen,  vis.,  to  destroy  the  malice  of  daevas,  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  true  worshipper^  and  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
great  enemy  of  purity  and  light,  Angru  Mainyu/^ 

The  old  Babylonian  religion  was  a  spirit- worship  of  the  most  prim- 
itive form*  It  furnishes  us  with  illustrations  of  the  conception  of  the 
name,  especially  in  magical  texts  and  conjuration  formulae.  The 
exorcisms  are  addressed  most  frequently  to  a  beneficent  deity,  stich 
as  Marduk,  who  acts  as  mediator  with  his  father  Ea^  who  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  highest  intelligence.  Man,  in  his  struggle  with 
malignant  spirits,  makes  appeal  to  some  beneficent  power,  spirit  or 
god.  In  the  more  developed  stage  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  when 
there  exists  a  fully  grown  pantheon  of  gods,  the  medium  of  approach 
to  these  is  through  the  personal  name  of  the  deity  invoked.  The 
knowledge  of  the  name  secures  the  assistance  of  the  god,  while  igno- 
rance of  it  prevents  the  granting  of  the  required  assistance.  The 
impression  seems  to  have  existed  that  there  was  a  power  able  to 
repel  all  hostile  attacks,  if  only  its  name  could  be  secured.  Ea 
alone  knows  the  all-powerful  name  ;  and  his  son  Marduk  (earlier 
Silik-mulu-dug)t  who  acts  as  mediator,  is  besought  by  the  worship- 
per to  request  his  father's  assistance  in  time  of  need.  There  is 
clearly  emphasized  a  distinction  between  the  lawful  and  imlawful  use 
of  the  name.  The  supernatural  power  by  which  man  can  avert  the 
mahcious  attacks  of  hostile  powers  ts  lawfully  employed  in  the  use  of 

»  Sec  Vmfiid^d,  X,  XL  ^^  See  SBE,  Vol.  XXllL  p.  ai, 

"  SBE.  Vol.  IV.  Far^^^jrd,  x.,  xi.j    Vd.  XXIII.  pp.  74.  138,  168^  26off. 
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the  name  of  the  beneficent  god  to  avert  evil,  to  benefit  the  worship- 
per, and  to  subdue  the  demons  ;  while,  if  employed  for  an  opposite 
purpose,  it  degenerates  into  pernicious  and  impious  practices  — 
mere  sorcety  and  witchcraft,  with  all  the  stream  of  evils  which  flow 
from  ihem.  This  latter  use  is  sternly  condemned,  clearly  showing 
that  in  the  Babylonian  religionj  throughout  its  entire  history,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful  use  of  the  divine  name 
was  recognized*'" 

According  to  Egyptian  psychology,  the  name  constituted  an  es- 
sential element  of  man*s  complex  nature,  and  the  calling  upon  the 
name  was  possessed  of  a  powerful  influence*  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  common  Oriental  conception  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice. 
If  an  influence  is  to  be  exerted  on  man  or  on  god,  it  is  accomplished 
most  readily  and  effectually  by  a  knowledge  of  the  name*  Egyptian 
religious  texts  furnish  many  striking  illustrations  of  this  idea*  A 
peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  use  of  apparently  meaningless  phrases/* 
which  arc  thought  to  possess  peculiar  significance.  The  Harris 
Papyrus  Magique  furnishes  a  list  of  such  words  and  phrasesJ*  Many 
of  the  sacred  texts  show  how  much  depended  on  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  name,  Isis  did  not  know  the  secret  name  of  Ra,  and  this  im- 
paired her  power.  Ra  kept  secret  the  special  name  on  which  his 
power  was  based*  "Tell  me  thy  name,  divine  father,  for  that  man 
lives  who  is  called  by  hss  name,"  Most  suggestive  are  the  examples 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  especially  concerning  the  identification  of 
the  dead  with  Osiris*  By  calling  the  dead  man  Osiris,  the  name 
secures  to  the  deceased  the  same  victory  over  death  and  identity  of 
experience  with  the  god* 

Chabas  has  shown  ^  that  such  arts  were  not  always  confined  to 
funereal  or  preservative  rites,  but  were  used  also  for  selfish  and  vicious 
purposes  and  for  the  gratification  of  human  passions.  An  interesting 
copy  is  given  of  an  accusation  and  condemnation  to  death  for  such 
uses  of  magical  power  in  the  time  of  Rameses  111.  (p.  170).     From 

**  Sc«  ihe  fullowing  references,  as  the  l>ftsjs  of  the  statement  regafding  tbe 
Babylon ian  idea  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  name :  Lenormant,  Ckaidean  Magk^ 
pp.  19,  28,  43,  72,  108;  AVf<iri/j  &/  (he  Pa  si  (First  Series),  VoK  I,  p.  147;  VoL 
in.  p.  147^  Vol  IX.  p.  143  ff.;  (Second  Series),  VoL  V.  p.  134;  Sayce,  Hi^ri 
laturfs  (tSS;),  pp.  30J--4;  King,  BafyUnitrn  Ma^(  and  Ssrctry^  p.  27,  I  33; 
P.43J.  i4fL'  p.  46,  L8;  p.  63,1.891  p.  76, 1.  J3f.i  p.  84,1.10-  p.  93,  U  14; 
Tallquist,  Aisyr.  Bisthti^rnng  Maqi^,  p.  43,  1.  19;    p.  49, 1  1 251    p.  53,  1.  I g I.  (f/^. 

**  Thes^j  ate  probably  corruptions  of  some  primitive  language  forgotten  m  later 
times. 

'*  Sec  pp.  146,  151,  **  See  p.  169  ff. 
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this  it  is  evident  that  the  magical  books  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
king,  and  were  lawfully  consulted  only  on  special  occasions  by  the 
proper  royal  priests  or  savants  who  were  the  court  advisers  of  the  king. 
Here,  as  among  other  early  people,  the  lawful  use  of  the  name  is 
clearly  differentiated  from  all  false  and  selfish  uses.^® 


IV. 

The  Name  of  Tahweh  (m»T  Dt&).  —  Having  considered  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  among  early  peoples,  we  now  pass  to  a  treatment 
of  the  phrase  niiT  Dt!^  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  interpretation  of  the  third  commandment. 

I.  The  section  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  20^"^*,  is  an 
amplification  of  the  thought  of  commandments  one  to  three  of  the 
Decalogue.  This  we  take  as  the  point  of  departure  in  the  following 
discussion.  The  worship  of  one  God  by  Israel  is  here  implied  ;  and 
simplicity  in  that  worship  is  enjoined,  as  is  shown  in  the  restrictions 
regarding  the  altar,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt  to  represent 
Yahweh  by  visible  forms,  while  v.^**,  "in  any  place  where  I  record 
my  name,"  "  implies  a  right  and  proper  use  of  the  name  of  Yahweh, 
and  consequent  blessings  to  those  who  so  use  .it.     (Compare  Ex. 

23'"-) 

Here  we  have  clearly  expressed  the  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
the  Hebrew  religion  is  based,  truths  which  in  course  of  time  were 
destined  to  transform  and  elevate  the  thought  of  Israel  into  pure, 
untramelled  monotheism.  One  God  for  Israel  means  that  as  history 
unfolds  there  is  to  come  the  full  recognition  that  there  is  one  God 
only  for  the  world.  No  idol-worship  and  simplicity  in  service  are 
requirements  that  cut  short  any  development  in  the  direction  of 
naturalism  or  mere  materialism,  while  the  use  of  the  divine  name  is 

^^  See  Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead,  pp.  lix.,  249  {Papyrus  of  /4ni\  pp.  254,  274, 
276,  288,  299;  Maspero,  Ribliotheque  Egyptologiquey  I.  93  and  II.  373  ;  Ernian, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  265  flf.;  Chabas,  //arris  Papyrus  Magique,  pp.  140, 
145  n,  "Thy  name  is  more  powerful  than  the  gods"  {Litanies  of  Shu,  Chabas, 
p.  140);  Kcnouf,  Llihbert  lectures  (1879),  p.  184;  Book  of  tJie  Dead,  according 
to  Budge,  as  above,  p.  249,  "  May  my  name  he  proclaimed  when  it  is  found  upon 
the  boards  of  the  table-offering";  p.  274,  ** Osiris  .  .  .  knoweth  thy  name  .  .  . 
is  known  unto  you,  and  he  knoweth  your  names";  p.  276,  the  dead  says,  "I 
know  your  names  and  I  know  the  name  of  the  great  god." 

1^  "^^STX  is  best  translated  as  a  permissive  Iliphil,  "  in  every  place  where  I 
permit  mention  of  my  name." 
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permilted  as  the  medium  through  which  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
divine  character  may  be  given, 

Interpreting  in  the  light  of  otar  study  of  primitive  conceptions,  we 
underistand  the  name  as  the  man  ward  side  of  the  Divine  Being,  the 
medium  of  access  to  the  divine  presence,  and  the  source  of  blessing 
to  the  worshipper.  No  other  conception  of  early  man  was  so  well 
adapted  to  be  the  medium  through  which  higher  and  more  spiritual 
ideas  of  the  divine  nature  could  be  conveyed. 

Calling  upon  the  name  of  a  god  implies  allegiance  to  that  god,  trust 
and  faith  in  his  power.  If  Israel  was  to  grow  more  loyal  to  Vahweh, 
It  was  only  to  be  realized  by  the  sole  invoking  of  his  name  in  time 
of  need.'* 

All  advance  in  religious  knowledge,  and  consequently  in  spiritual 
power,  is  the  result  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  name  of  God  which^ 
in  other  words,  is  the  revelation  of  His  character.^*  The  proclamation 
of  the  name  of  Vahweh  at  Sinai  (see  FLx.  34''''[JE])  is  the  culmination 
of  the  revelation  to  Israel  in  this  early  period,  and  in  this  revelation 
we  have  a  basis  for  a  tnie  spiritual  relationship  between  Yahweh  and 
His  people.  The  thought  is  often  expressed  that  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  character,  through  the  filling  out  of  the  significance  of  the 
name,  brings  not  only  increase  of  privileges  to  His  people,  but  de- 
notes their  close  relationship  to  Him,  and  inspires  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  hearts  of  His  true  worshippers.^' 

If  we  compare  the  thought  of  this  early  period  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  with  ihat  of  other  peoples  in  regard  to  the  name,  we  cannot 
but  realize  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  forms  of  expression, 
while  among  the  Hebrews  a  distinctly  spiritual  conception  is  present 
which  is  lacking  in  other  faiths.  It  is  this  element  which  diflTerentiates 
Hebrew  thought  from  that  of  other  early  peoples. 

2.  In  the  period  which  is  best  represented  by  the  law  of  Deuter- 
onomy^ the  use  of  the  divine  name  in  worship  is  especially  empha- 
sijced,  and  a  growth  in  spirituality  of  conception  is  manifest.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  superiority  of  Israel  over  other  peoples,  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  permitted  to  rejoice  before  God  because  of  the 

*^  Gen.  4*  I  a*  JJ**^*.  Compare  ^ith  Ex.  20^»  Here  the  name  Vahweh  Is 
Xt&Cfi  This  is  Ihe  cuDcieptioii  q(  the  writer,  who  usc-s  the  language  uf  hia  awn 
tunes. 

'»  See  Gen.  |6*»      Compare  i:%.  3*^  "  H 

"'  See  Jush.  7*  9*  23''  (compare  Ex.  23*")  I  Sam.  17**  Is,  1 2*  Araoa  2'  5^  6''  9''^  ^K 

'^  Deuteronomy  was^  wc  take  it,  Ibe  hook  of  the  Law  diacuvered  in  the  time 
of  Josiah,  621  B.C. 
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tnanifestation  of  His  name  (Deut.  4").  The  blessedness  of  coming 
to  His  one  central  sanctuary  is  that  He  has  set  His  name  there,  and 
that  He  has  so  manifested  Himself  that  they  may  rejoice  before  Him 
(see  Deyt.  14^  id^'*^'*).  The  name  is  taken  as  the  expression  of 
His  nature  and  character;  and  His  revealed  name  is  associated  with 
His  people  Israel  and  with  His  sanctuary  in  their  midst.  Their 
meeting  with  Him  is  more  than  a  meeting  with  a  tribal  god,  and  the 
liasis  of  their  joy  is  the  knowledge  of  Himself  as  revealed  in  His 
name* 

The  relation  of  Yahweh  to  those  called  by  His  name — ^  those  to 
whom  He  stands  in  the  relation  of  owner  and  protector  —  has  now, 
aided  by  the  increased  spirituality  of  the  prophetic  age,^  passed  into 
a  purely  spiritual  conception. 

In  this  age  prophecy  reaches  its  cUmax.  The  work  of  the  prophet 
is  done  in  the  name  of  Yahweh.  He  takes  the  place  in  Israel  of 
those  men  among  other  peoples  who  endeavored  to  make  known 
the  mpteries  of  the  unseen*  In  Him  and  in  His  work  is  seen  the 
highest  development  of  the  use  of  the  divine  name  (see  Deut-  iS"-^''). 

3.  The  Hebrew  literature  which  comes  from  the  exilic  age  gives 
us  a  highly  spiritual  conception  of  God.  Pure  monotheism  prevails, 
and  the  divine  nature  is  regarded  as  essentially  transcendent.  The 
holiness  of  the  divine  name  is  especially  emphasized  ;  and  so,  like- 
wise, the  sin  of  profaning  the  name  is  emphatically  condemned* 
The  Levitical  law  also  emphasizes  very  pointedly  the  holiness  and 
transcendent  character  of  God,^  According  lo  this  law,  as  according 
to  the  prophets  of  this  period,  any  act  or  word  which  seems  to  have 
the  appearance  of  profanity  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  this  age 
the  third  commandment  would  seem  to  have  a  direct  application 
to  the  sin  of  profanity,  or  to  any  frivolous  use  of  the  divine  name,** 

4*  In  the  post-exilic  prophets  and  in  the  later  historical  books"  the 
holiness  of  the  divine  nature  continues  to  be  emphasized  and  the  sin 
of  profanity  to  be  condemned.  Any  word  or  deed  that  seems  to  de- 
tract  from  the  glory  due  to  God  or  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  deprive 
Him  of  the  honor  rightly  belonging  to  Him^  is  deprecated.  Since 
Israel  is  His  people,  any  act  that  tends  to  minimise  His  exalted 


«S  Mic.  4^  Deut.  aS^^  tic, 

2>  See  espedally  the  Holiness  Code  (Lev,  17-26),  which  b  generally  believed 
to  have  been  completed  in  this  age. 

^*  Sec  \%,  43-  ^  4S<''  li  571^  Ej.  20^*  1*'  33  3^7.  as  ^^^ 

^  See  Mah  i^  "  1^  1*  2**  tan  ^a  j  chton,  1/  15^  2  Chron.  36"  Dan.  9«  (f/ 
Neh.^)Neh.  13^. 
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character  as  their  (lod  is  profanity.  Clear  evidence  of  the  growing 
sanctity  of  the  divine  name  is  manifest  in  the  increasing  tendency  to 
drop  the  name  mrf  and  to  use  in  its  place  DU^  or  D^hSs, 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Divine  Name  in  the  Old  Testament,  — 

We  have  seen  already  that  early  peoples  in  general  had  the 
conception  of  a  proper  use  of  the  naniei*  of  iheir  gods,  while  they 
condemned  the  abnse  or  malicious  use  of  these  names  as  well  as  all 
practices  of  a  merely  magical  nature  which  imphed  connection  with 
or  allegiance  to  spirits  or  powere  other  than  the  accepted  deities. 

Of  the  early  religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  we  have  no  full  record, 
and  even  the  literature  that  treatii  of  the  most  ancient  period  must  be 
colored  in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  of  the  later  time  in  which  it 
took  its  present  form.  However,  we  have,  from  a  very  early  time, 
distinct  intimations  of  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  religion  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex,  22'*) 
condemns  to  death  the  sorceress,  which  clearly  indicates  the  attitude 
of  this  early  code.  Why  the  prohibition  is  not  fuller  we  cannot  state 
with  any  ceriaintyt  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  from  this  stern 
prohibition,  that  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  [primitive  peoples, 
women  were  most  addicted  to  magic,  or  were  most  feared  because  of 
their  supposed  influence  with  the  powers  of  evil.  It  may  also  have 
been,  as  has  frequently  been  observed  in  modern  times  among  races 
emerging  from  a  low  stage  of  culture  to  a  more  advanced  stage,  that, 
owing  to  the  inferior  position  of  woman,  she  may  have  held  with  more 
tenacious  grasp  conceptions  which  came  down  from  earlier  and  less 
enlightened  times.  According  to  1  Sam,  28^  however,  Saul  is  repre- 
sented as  "  putting  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards 
out  of  the  land,"  although  a  little  later  it  was  to  the  witch  of  Endor 
that  he  went  in  the  hour  of  despondency  (vJ"),  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  all  persons  engaging  in  such  practices  were  regarded  as 
guilty,  ami  that  the  prohibition  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was 
directed  against  magic  in  general,  female  offenders  being  singled  out 
only  because  they  were  the  most  prominent  offenders. 

The  frequent  condemnation*  of  such  arts  in  the  early  literature  of 
the  Hebrews  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  common-  There  is 
no  thought  of  doubting  their  reality  or  their  potency.     As  we  have 

»  Sec  Micah  %^^  Is.  2«  j*-^  S^b^  ^  1 9*  i^  eu. 
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seen  already,  the  proper  use  of  the  divine  natne,  in  accordance  with 
primilive  concepibns,  is  not  wantiiig.  This  is  the  privilege  of  the  true 
worshipper,  who  in  this  way  has  access  to  God.  The  name  is  also  the 
medium  through  which  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  is 
irans milted  and  God*s  power  m^ide  available  in  blessing  His  people. 

Several  incidents  in  early  Hebrew  history  illustrate  a  use  of  the 
divine  name  which  retains  largely,  in  external  form,  the  significance 
of  the  name  found  among  other  peoples. 

The  work  of  the  seer,  for  instance,  in  early  Israel  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  seer  and  the  soothsayer  among  other  peoples^  but  he  is  not 
condemned,  for  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  Vahweh  and  under  His 
direction  and  guidance.^  Here  we  see  that  higher  religion  does  not 
abandon  primitive  forms,  but  gradually  transforms  them  in  accordance 
with  its  own  spirit* 

The  Balaam  stories  (Num.  22-34)  ^r^  suggestive,  Bahk  sends  for 
Balaam  with  rewards  of  divination  in  order  to  secure  his  aid  in  cursing 
IsraeL  The  whole  account  is  a  picture  of  primitive  ideas  of  divination. 
Balaam  builds  seven  altars  and  oflers  sacrifice  thereon*  But,  as  the 
account  comes  to  us  from  the  prophetic  writer,  he  can  speak  only 
as  he  is  permitted,  ins.  to  bless  Yahweh^s  people  and  to  utter  words 
necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  His  people* 

The  contest  on  Mount  Carmel  between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  (1  K*  iS*^^)  is  also  suggestive^  Both  call  on  the  name  of  their 
god.  On  the  part  of  the  Baal  worshippers  there  is  a  full  exhibition  of 
primitive  conceptions.  Elijah  uses  forms  similar,  but  purged  of  their 
grossness  by  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  faith.^ 

Passing  on  to  the  century  preceding  Josiah^s  reforms,  we  find  that 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah  have  outgrown  earlier  conceptions. 
They  speak  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  but  their  work  is  characterized 
by  a  high  and  pure  spirituaUty.  They  have  reached  an  altitude 
where  forms,  although  not  entirely  outgrown,  have  lost  much  of  their 
original  meaning*  That  this  is  tmc  is  evidenced  by  such  passages  as 
Is*  5^^  Here,  prophet^  judge,  and  diviner  are  associated,  as  acknowl- 
edged elements  in  the  life  of  the  people*^  "  Prophet  and  soothsayer 
are  classed  together.  ...  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets 
denied  the  reality  of  magical  powers,  though  they"  did  assert  that 
the  use  of  them  without  the  direction  and  assistance  of  Jehovah  was 

^  See  Judges  4*ff'  1  Sam.  9. 

^  Compare  2  K,  5,  where  is  brought  Out  ihc  Syrian  idea  of  the  use  of  name 
(v."). 

^  Compare  Micah  ^* '. 
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an  act  of  rebellion  agamst  the  God  of  gods"  (Cheyne,  C^w.  in  he.)^ 
The  priesily  divination  by  lot  is  not  condemned  in  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative. *'  Urim  and  Thummim  "  were,  probably^  simply  two  stones 
put  into  the  pocket  beneath  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest's 
ep hod,  which  indicated  '*yes'*  and  *'no"  respectively.  Whichever 
stone  was  drawn  was  taken  as  the  divine  decision.  The  drawing  of 
the  sacred  lot  continued  down  to  late  times,  and  seems  clearly  to 
have  originated  in  the  use  of  the  divine  name  for  a  good  or  bene- 
ficial purpose. 

The  passage  In  Deut.  iS^^**  treats  in  a  special  manner  of  the  posi- 
tion and  authority  of  the  prophet  According  to  this  law,  all  forms 
of  divinadon  and  magic  are  to  be  avoided.  The  place  that  ihe 
soothsayer  and  diviner  fill  among  other  peoples  is  in  Israel  to  be 
taken  by  the  prophet,  who  is  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Yahweh.  The 
tnic  prophet  stands  in  close  relation  to  Vahvveh ;  and,  instead  of  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  name,  which  is  the  avenue  to  power  and  iuflu- 
ence^  he  has  a  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  character  and  mind  of 
God,  Because  of  this  ethical  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  God,  he  is  able  to  become  a  great  spiritual  force  among  his  people* 

Consequent  upon  this  advance  in  spiritual  religion,  prophet  and 
lawgiver  alike  forbade  any  lower  kind  of  prophecy  or  presumptuous 
speaking  in  His  name  or  in  the  name  of  other  gods.**  Through  the 
work  inaugurated  by  the  tnie  Une  of  prophecy,  the  older  conceptions 
were  swallowed  up  in  a  new  conception.  The  old  order  passed 
away,  and  it  remained  only  for  the  period  of  the  exile  to  complete 
more  fully  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  all  the  lingering  crudi- 
ties oftheyouthof  Israel's  religious  history. 

The  literature  from  the  period  of  the  exile  is  especially  character- 
ized by  its  strong  assertions  of  monotheism  —  Yahweh  is  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.  It  follows  from  this  that  all  divination  and  worship  of 
heathen  deities  is  vanity.  Babylon  will  be  overthrown,  and  her  divin- 
ers and  sorcerers  will  have  no  power  to  prevail,  for  Yahweh  will 
destroy  them.'* 

The  Levitical  code  on  this  point,  as  on  others,  is  individual  in  its 
precepts.  It  forbids  the  individual,  on  pain  of  God*s  direct  retnbu- 
tion,  to  consult  wizards  or  those  who  have  familiar  spirits."^  The 
practice  of  such  arts  by  man  or  woman  is  punishable  by  stoning  to 
death,**    The  spirit  of  this  legislation  is  even  more  severe  than  that 

»  Sec  2  K.  I7«  a  J**  ^  23^  Jer.  n^i  23S&'  ^  298*  *l  n  ^f^  j^%^^ 

«  Sec  U  44^  zf^  E^  it'  T'  ^  I2«  3i"^^l  22^''  ^^ 

■*  See  Lev.  i^^  20P,  ■■  See  Lev,  20*^ 
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of  Deuteronomy,  and  is  more  directly  addressed  to  the  individual. 
Km  only  disloyally  in  general,  but  each  individual  transgression  is 
threatened  with  severest  pimishments*  It  is  clear  that  the  Levitical 
code  emphasizes  the  sin  of  dishonoring  the  name  of  Vahweh, 

I  Cbr.  jo^^-*  is  in  harmony  with  this  law  in  spirit*  Saul  is  con- 
demned, not  only  for  disobedience,  but  also  because  he  consulted 
one  who  had  a  familiar  spirit;^  to  inquire  of  it,  and  inquired  not  of 
the  Lord*  He  is  thus  guilty  of  dishonoring  God,  and  of  not  giving 
that  respect  to  Him  which  is  due  to  His  great  and  holy  name. 


VL 

Tht  Oath.  ^ — The  oath,  in  its  relation  to  the  third  commandment, 
is  of  such  importance  that  it  demands  special  treatment* 

In  Hebrew,  two  terms  are  used  for  the  oath  :  (i)  H^R  (comp. 
'^^K  =  '  to  lament,  to  wail  *  :  Gesenius,  Thesiwrus.  makes  it  akin  to 
^TK),  lit,  'an  invocation  of  woe  upon  oneself,^  hence,  'an  oath  with 
an  imprecation  J  (2)  H^IZtL*  (root  ^TD?^  *  to  be  sevened  *),  which  is 
usually  interpreted  to  mean  'a  decb ration  confirmed  by  seven  vic- 
tiriis/  or  *  made  before  seven  witnesses.'  Both  words  are  uned  fre- 
quently  in  the  sense  of  *  oath.'  The  Septuagtnt  has  opico>,  Vulgate, 
jttramenium  ox  Jus/umnJum.  When  used  of  a  curse,  dpa  and  maU- 
dictio  are  the  translations. 

The  oath  existed  among  all  primitive  peoples.  The  defmition 
given  by  Cicero  seems  to  be  correct :  **  It  is  an  affirmation  with  a 
religious  sanction,^' ^  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  ordeal^  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  conception  that 
man,  by  certain  acts  and  ceremonies,  can  compel  the  interference  of 
the  Divine  to  cstal)lish  innocence  or  to  detect  guilt/*  So  in  the  case 
of  the  oaih,  vengeance  is  imprecated  upon  falsehood,  and  punish- 
ment is  believed  to  be  certain  in  case  of  its  violation.^  The  appeal 
is  made  to  that  whichr  is  most  highly  reverenced  or  feared,  and,  con- 
sequently, this  appeal  changes  wfth  changing  religious  conceptions. 
In  an  age  of  spirit-wrorship  we  fiml  oaths  taken  in  the  names  of  spir* 
its,  often  those  of  the  lower  world,  which  are  most  feared.  The  oath 
is  among  the  earliest  religious  conceptions  with  a  moral  basis.  Even 
in  primitive  forms  of  warship  spirits  are  appealed  to  as  vindicators  of 

•<  Compare  i  Sam,  13^*  15^,  ^  See  Ciccrt*,  De  Officiu,  III.  zq. 

"  See  Brititon^  Primi(i7^  Rttij^^ns^  p.  326, 

•T  Mcamtock  and  Strong,  Cydop^dia,  VJ\.  VIL,  art.  **Oath," 
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jtistice.''*  The  Greek  of  an  early  iige  swore  by  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world,  and  perjnry  was  even  then  regarded  as  the  most  inqjious  of 
all  actions*^ 

The  Hebrew  oath  seems  to  look  back  to  an  original  magical  con- 
ception of  the  wDtld,  This  h  seen  in  the  ceremonies  which  accom- 
pany it.  Lifting  the  hand  is  customary  both  in  oaths  ami  in  incanta* 
tionSp  Taking  hold  with  the  hand  of  that  which  is  deemed  most 
sacred  is  common  to  in  vocal  ions  and  to  incantations.  The  power 
invoked  in  both  cases  is  called  tipon  by  name.  TYTH  signifies  *the 
invoking  of  a  power/  and  calls  for  an  imprecation  to  rest  upon  the 
one  who  make^  the  apjieal  The  root  "3C?  (=  to  be  sevenetl)  doubt- 
less had  originaliy  a  similar  conception,  the  sacred  number  seven 
being  employed  in  magic  rites.  In  Eth topic,  the  word  Vom  the 
same  root  signifies  *  enchanter.*  Among  the  ancient  ArabSj  when 
they  interchanged  pledges,  blood  was  shed  and  smeared  on  seven 
stones,*^  while  the  gods  Orotal  and  Alilat  were  invoked/* 

In  the  early  Babylonian  reiigion  we  find  the  conception  of  seven 
zones  of  the  lower  world,  and  seven  gods  presiding  over  these  sub- 
terranean realms.  Whether  the  appeal  in  the  oath  was  made  orig- 
inally to  these  deities  we  are  not  able  to  discover ;  but  that  some 
such  conception  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  oath  seems  a  reason- 
able inference.  Such  customs,  acconlingly,  as  are  referred  to  in 
Gen,  21^*"  seem  to  be  survivals  of  an  early  worship  of  spirits. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  it  is  clear  that  the  oath  in  primitive 
times  was  closely  connected  with  the  general  conception  of  the 
divine  name.  In  it  we  meet  with  a  specific  application  of  a  far- 
reaching  principle  of  primitive  life  and  thought. 

In  general,  oaths  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  I  (i)  A  covenant  ratified  by  an  oathj  ^^g.  Gen,  26^  31^ 
2  Sam.  21*  2  Kings  iiV  (2)  An  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement ;  ^.jf<  Ex.  22"^"^  Gen.  24^*^  Josh,  6*  2  Sam*  ig** 
Gen.  50*'^  Josh,  9*^  2  Sam.  19-^*  Josh.  ^^^=^     (3)  The  judicial  oath. 

The  appeal  in  the  oath,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other 
peoples,  was  made  to  their  supreme  deity.  As  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  other  deities  was  forbidden,  so  they  were  not  to  appeal  to 
any  other  god  than  Vahweh  in  testifying  by  oath.*^  The  oath^  from 
what  we  have  seen,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  confession  of  faith  ;   and  so 

W  Sec  Tiele,  GiJbrJ  Letiuret  (1896),  * 
"  FamcU,  Gre^k  ChUs,  Vol  I.  pp.  47,  69  fl,;  //iW.  XV,  37, 
*^  Ste  Herodotus,  III.  8,  *^  Compare  the  narralive  in  Gen.  ai"-  ■•, 

Ciimpare  with  Et.  23**. 
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swearing  by  any  other  god  is  an  acknowledgment  of  that  god.  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  where  worshippers  of  Yahweh  are  concerned,  the 
appeal  is  made  lo  the  divine  under  the  name  of  Yah  we  h  ** ;  and  only 
when  covenant  oaths  are  made  with  those  outside  Israel  are  other 
names  employed,*^ 

To  understand  more  clearly  this  use  of  the  divine  name,  we 
require  to  examine  briefly  the  difTerent  phases  of  the  oath, 

1*  In  the  early  period  of  Israel's  history,  the  oalh  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  connection  with  covenants  of  friendship. 

The  cm^enafii  matle  with  Abraham  is  regarded  as  the  oath  of 
Yahweh  lo  him.**  In  thfs  case  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sacri- 
ficej  but  the  name  of  Yahweh  is  solemnly  invoked  in  an  HT^X.** 

In  Gen.  21^"^,  the  covenant  of  Abimelech  wHth  Abraham  at  Bcer- 
sheha^  we  see  several  primitive  customs*  Presents  are  given,  as 
a |> pears  to  have  been  usual  when  covenant  relations  were  entered 
upon*  When  the  oath  is  taken^.  *Mhe*^  seven  lambs"  are  placed 
apart  (see  p*  184).  In  Gen,  24"  °  we  find  in  connection  with  the  oath 
several  primitive  conceptions.  Placing  the  hand  under  the  thigh 
illustrates  the  common  practice  when  appeahng  to  the  divine,  of 
laying  the  hand  on  what  is  deemed  sacred.  Living  hold  of  the  horns 
of  the  altar  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  same  idea.  The  act  referred 
to  in  this  passage  has  special  significance  in  view  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, which  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  oath  is  sworn 
by  the  God  of  the  covenant,  indicating  that  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  in  covenant  relationship,  and  are  bound  together  by  this  sacred  tie. 

Another  reference  to  the  oath  taken  on  entering  into  covenant  re- 
lations is  found  in  Gen.  26^%  in  the  account  of  the  covenant  entered 
into  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech.*"  They  partake  of  a  covenant 
feast,  and  next  morning  the  covenant  oalh  is  taken.  The  narrative  of 
Gen*  31^^  is  similar.  After  the  taking  of  the  oath,  there  follows  a 
covenant  meal,  which  expresses  the  covenant  relationship. 

The  phrase  HHS  TTO  (Gr,  o/>*fm  re^vetr^t,  Lat.  f&edus  ia're) 
seems  to  refer  to  this  covenant  oath.  The  phrase  in  Greek  (see 
Herod,  iv.  70,  71  ;    Horn.  //.  iv,  155)  has  the  meaning  of  taking  aa 


««  See  Ex,  22^1  Gen.  14^^  (P)  1  Sam-  24^^^  ^. 
M  Gen.  2t^-^(E)  t  Saw.  30"^.  «  See  Gcn.  26>. 

•*  See  Dillmann,  C(>m,  on  Gen,  1 5, 

*'  Gen,  21*^  UatSTK*     Here  T\^  marks  diiierminQihn.    Compare  biUmann, 
Com.  in  /w. 

^  The  word  for  '  oath  '  used  in  v*^  is  npM,  and  seems  to  be  takea  a$  equivKlcDl 

to  ncist,  ¥.«. 
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oath,  then  of  making  a  covenant.  The  Hebrew  words  fl^lD  and  DOp 
seem  to  have  similar  radical  meaning,  z'/k  Mo  cut'  or  *  divide,'  and 
evidently  refer  back  to  sacrifice,  which  accompanied  early  covenants 
as  well  as  magical  oaths  or  ordeals*  This  primitive  oath  was  simply 
a  magical  conjuration,  a  fact  that  indicates  clearly  the  similarity  of 
the  oath  to  the  use  of  the  divine  name  in  general  among  primitive 
peoples,*" 

In  early  society  moral  obligations  were  not  rigidly  felt,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  strenuous  character  of  the  oath  was  largely  owing  to 
this  fact.  As  already  stated,  that  which  was  most  feared  or  was  most 
calculated  to  impress  with  peculiar  emphasis,  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  person  taking  the  oath,  This  is  evident  in  the  cases  we  have  just 
noticed  of  the  use  of  the  oath  in  covenants.  In  these  cases,  juit  as  in 
early  invocations  and  incantations,  ceremonies  of  a  mystic  character, 
such  as  the  sacrificial  meal,  tended  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the 
binding  character  of  the  transactions.  We  cannot  but  notice  how 
prominent  a  place  the  covenant  oath  occupied  in  this  early  period  of 
Israel's  history,  and  what  a  storehouse  of  primitive  ideas  is  fotind  in 
the  literature  which  pictures  the  pre- Mosaic  age, 

2.  Another  form  of  the  oath  is  that  in  which  a  private  individual 
appeals  to  God,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a  statement.  This  is  the  volun- 
tary oath,  a  strong  asseveration  by  an  appeal  to  the  Divine. 

During  the  period  of  the  kings  this  form  of  oath^  judging  from  our 
sources,  was  exceedingly  common.  Asseverations  were  indulged  in  on 
all  occasions,  and  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  particularly  open  to  condemnation.  The  punishments  imprecated 
upon  oneself  are  not  generally  ex  pressed ,  and  a  thoughtless  air  and 
very  general  lack  of  reverence  characterizes  the  procedure.  It  may 
be  that  the  older  conception  of  the  use  of  the  divine  name  had  lost 
its  significance,  while  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  conception  resulting 
from  the  prophetic  teaching  had  not  yet  become  a  living  reality. 
Things  most  sacred  are  treated  with  a  familiarity  which  doubtless 
tended  to  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  divine  name  in  this  special  form 
of  the  oath  * 

3,  A  third  form  of  the  oath  is  that  which  may  properiy  be  designated 


*^  For  A  diacuision  o(  the  term  Qpf?  ai  to  ita  early  magical  significance,  t€t 
Da  vies,  Afagic,  Divinaiimt,  am/  Dtmottffh^\  p,  44  ff. 

*'  See  [  Sam.  20^^  Similar  expressions  occur  eleven  times  in  Samuel  and 
Kings.  See  also  the  expressions  found  in  2  Sam,  12^  '*a5  the  Lord  liveth  "j 
2  bam.  14*^  I  K.  i»  2^*  iB^^  Compare  2  Sam,  15^1  1  K,  rg^  I  K,  ao**»  I  S»m*  1* 
Bnd  many  similar  expressions. 
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as  the  judicial  oath*  The  book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  22^^^)  gives  an 
illustration  of  this  kimJ  of  oath*  In  all  snch  cases  the  parties  concerned 
come  before  the  judges/'^  who  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  God 
(vJ').  From  the  form  of  the  expression  used  it  h  evident  that  the 
oath  in  this  case  was  administered  at  speciiil  places  where  God  made 
Himself  known,  and  thus  the  parties  were  brought  into  such  sacral 
relations  that  the  oath  took  on  a  most  solemn  and  sacred  character. 

The  passage  in  i  Kings  S^'  is  similar  in  significance.  The  oath  is 
peculiarly  sacred  as  being  taken  in  Yahweh's  temple,  at  His  altar, 
where  His  name  is  (v/*)  (comp.  5  K.  n*).  Here  the  temple  takes 
the  place  of  the  early  sanctuary,  but  the  idea  ts  ihe  same.  It  would 
seem  that  something  of  the  nature  of  the  ordeal  ^as  still  present  in 
such  oaths  (see  i  K.  8^).  The  old  forms  remain  while  the  thought 
has  passetl  beyond  the  early,  crude^  material  conceptions.^ 

The  law  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  prophets  from  Amos  to  Jere- 
miah, regard  the  oath  from  their  own  exalted  view  of  the  divine 
name  and  character.  They  are  pronounced  against  the  abuse  of  the 
oath  of  Yahweh,  which  clearly  demonstrates,  they  declare,  a  lack  of 
true  reverence  among  the  people.  By  taking  the  oath  of  Yah  we  h 
they  profess  to  be  His,  but  they  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  are  demanded  of  those  who  would  so  use  His  name. 
The  whole  nation  is  guilty  of  perjury.  I'hey  have  violated  the  third 
commandment  because  of  this  kyfocriikai  use  of  the  name  of 
Yahweh.^ 

The  passage  that  gives  the  key  to  the  later  post-exilic  conception 
of  the  oath  is  Lev,  19^^  :  '*  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  so 
that  \hon  profane  the  name  of  thy  God  ;  I  am  the  Lord," 

The  false  oath  is  condemned  because  it  is  a  profaning  of  the  holy 
name  of  Yahweh. 

It  is  evident  from  our  survey  that  our  position  is  correct— that 
throughout  its  whole  history  the  oath  was  but  a  specific  use  of  the 
divine  name.  The  fundamental  thought  in  the  oath  was  the  same  as 
in  the  more  general  conception  of  the  name. 


In  the  foregoing  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to  study  the  third 
commandment  from  the  historic  and  the  comparative  points  of  view. 

'^  Crn^tt  here  la  best  understood  as  referring  to  the  judges  who  give  decisions 
AS  from  Vahweh. 

*8  Compare  this  form  of  the  oath  with  the  Arabic  conception,  as  foatid  in  the 
■tory  l&ld  in  Bokhari*  4,  219  ff, 

«  See  such  passages  as  Amos  8'*  Hos.  4'*  lO*  2eph,  I*  Jer.  4=  s''- '  7*  i^M. 
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The  following  proposi lions  may  be  presented  as  the  results  of  this 
discussion  i 

L  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  commaTidment  reveals 
three  distinct  renderings,  which  resnlt  from  different  interpretations 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Xltf  :  (a)  Thou  shall  not  utter  the  name  of 
YahAveh,  thy  God,  for  a  bad  or  malicious  purpose,  etc. ;  (^)  ,  .  .  in 
vain,  t  h  o  ugh  1 1  essl  y ,  // vi/^^  /i^/v ,'   ( r )  .  .  -  /^r  fulseh  ood, 

\\.  An  inductive  study  of  the  word  Ritf  reveals  apparently  an 
early  and  a  later  signification  of  the  word  ;  the  earlier  corresponding 
to  a  m  the  previous  paragraph,  the  later  to  b^  while  a  more  specific 
meaning  in  reference  to  witnesfi- bearing  corresponds  to  c, 

ML  A  comparative  study  of  conceptions  regarding  the  divine 
name  among  early  peoples  reveals  the  universal  fact  that  there  was, 
in  accordance  with  primitive  realistic  conceptions,  a  proper  use  of 
the  divine  name  permitted  to  the  worshipperi  for  good  and  bene- 
ficial purposes,  while  any  abitse  of  the  name,  for  bad  or  malicious 
purposes,  was  strongly  condemned. 

IV.  An  historical  study  of  the  phrase  ''name  of  Vahw^eb  "  (Dt? 
mn'')  in  the  Old  Testament  shows  a  conception  of  the  divine  name 
similar  to  that  among  outside  peoples,  but  differing  as  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God  differed  from  that  of  other  peoples,  and  developing  with 
the  growiug  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  character  and  nature  of  God* 

V.  The  Old  Testament,  in  legislation  and  prophecy,  discloses  a 
permitted  use  of  the  divine  name,  while  any  unlawful  use  is  sternly 
prohituted.  Such  use  and  abuse  change  ever  in  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  age,  and  in  harmony  with  a  growing  spirituality  in 
the  conception  of  God, 

VI.  The  oath,  in  its  origin^  connects  itself  with  the  general  primi- 
tive conception  of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  divine  name ;  and,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  comes  under  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
third  commandment  as  a  specific  use  of  the  divine  name. 
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A  Comparative  Study  of  Psalm  xlv. 

PROFESSOR   WALDO   S.    PRAIT,   MUS.  D. 

HARTFOKD,   CONN. 

THE  critical  problems  of  Ps.  45  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
variously  discussed.  For  their  full  solution  in  detail  it  seems 
that  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  the  lexical  material  is  desirable, 
especially  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  poem  as  it  now 
stands  is  or  is  not  an  original  unit,  and  whether  it  is  related  closely 
to  the  style  of  other  documents  so  as  to  suggest  a  historical  connec- 
tion with  them,  and  out  of  these  discussions  to  derive  any  light  that 
can  be  had  as  to  its  full  interpretation. 

One  of  the  curious  features  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  is  the 
variety  of  persons  represented  either  as  speaking,  or  as  being  spoken 
to,  or  as  objects  of  reference,  (a)  In  v.^  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person  of  his  poem  and  its  composition.  In  v.'*  this  point  of 
view  is  apparently  resumed,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  subject 
is  here  either  the  collective  Israel  or  even  God  dramatically  intro- 
duced. Imperatives  are  found  in  vv.*  *  "  ^^  (with  a  possible  optative 
in  "),  all  proceeding  apparently  from  the  poet,  but  possibly  also 
from  either  Israel  or  God.  (d)  The  person  most  addressed  and 
specially  referred  to  seems  to  be  "  the  king  "  who  is  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  w.*-  ^  ^  ^^-  ^^,  but  in  w.""^  we  have  an  address  to  a  "  daugh- 
ter," and  the  suffixes  are  feminine  to  the  end  of  v.*^  Whether  every 
one  of  these  latter  is  correctly  pointed  may  be  questioned,  and  also 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  twenty  occurrences  of  tJ-  may  not  all  refer 
consistently  to  the  same  person,  or,  if  to  **  the  king,"  to  him  viewed 
in  exactly  the  same  sense.  Indeed,  who  is  meant  by  this  appellation 
becomes  a  puzzling  question  the  more  it  is  examined.  Is  he  a 
particular  historic  personage  ?  Or  the  idealized  theocracy  ?  Or  the 
Messiah  definitely?  Or  Jahweh?  Or  are  these  various  senses  some- 
how intermingled  in  succession,  or  even  in  a  kind  of  confusion? 
(c)  Fully  as  perplexing  are  the  female  characters.  Who  is  meant 
by  7J?^  in  v.***,  by  riD  in  v.",  and  by  'TJ/ttTlS  in  v." ?  And  what  is 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  "  the  king,"  and  to  the  general  plan 
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of  tbotiglit?  The  last  of  the  three  j;^  attended  by  a  train  of  11171712, 
who  probably  present  no  special  difficulty ;  but  who  are  the  ni33 
D^dSd  in  V.*"?  {d)  Several  other  classes  are  mentioned^  all  of 
which  require  consideration  — such  as  the  S*1&j6  ''53  in  v;\  the  C"&^ 
in  vv.«'^  the  Dn^n  in  v^  ■?!»?  iti  vj\  the'o^  n'?^  in  v,^^  and 
the  "^/Sn  "S^iit  in  v,*  (instead  of  tpiS^IK,  as  we  raight  expect) . 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  ehicidalion  of  these  several 
points  will  be  advanced  by  coinparing  this  psalm  with  the  other 
"  royal  '^  psalms,  and  also  with  the  Prophecies  and  the  Histories.  In 
the  present  study  this  comparison  will  be  made  chiefly  by  tracing 
out  in  detail  the  lines  of  verbal  correspondence  and  usage,  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  certain  general  hterary  relationships  that  can  be 
used  for  exegetical  purposes. 

The  usual  list  of  **  royal  '*  psalms  includes  2,  18,  20,  21,  61,  63,  72, 
89,  no,  132,  each  of  which  has  a  greater  or  less  similarity  with  45. 
If  one  makes  even  a  rapid  summary  of  the  thought-contents  of  these, 
he  will  see  at  once  that  the  similarities  between  them  and  45  are 
practically  confined  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  latter  in  vv.^'^**"*^ 
^'".  There  is  in  them  nothing  corresponding  to  the  poet's  introduc- 
tion, to  the  direct  address  to  the  ''daughter/'  or  to  the  description 
of  '*  the  king's  daughter/'  The  points  of  contact  with  w/*"^  involve 
at  the  same  time  such  differences  as  to  seem  less  important  than  the 
rest.  Of  the  no  words  constituting  the  vocabulary  of  45,  fully  60 
occur  in  other  "royal"  psalms;  and  nearly  all  of  these  connecting 
words,  so  far  as  they  have  importance,  are  confined  to  vv.**  ^'"^*. 
Taking  up  these  verbal  connections  in  detail,  we  encounter  a  number 
of  interesting  suggestions. 

Verse'.  Cl^  *^?  occurs  in  21  >)  tind  89*'  c>f  mankind  as  a  whole.  Of  tbe  27 
E>ccvirrences  of  this  expression  in  Pss.  (sg.  and  plur.)  all  hav^  tbi&  broad  sense 
except  49*  57*  58^^  62'*. 

fSTIfit?  occurs  in  89^  of  Goifs  utterance  (as  in  1 7*),  in  21*  of  the  kht^s,  and 
in  Gj*  **  of  the  sfaraker^s.  Of  the  to  other  cases  in  Psa,  where  this  figure  is  uied  in 
referring  to  gooti  littetancei  every  one  except  34'^  applies  it  to  the  speaker. 

t?"*??  occurs  in  this  psalni  three  tiities,  m  vj*  plainly  to  introduce  a  parallel 
Ihuugbt  (see  note  ^J  ^r.)»  in  v,*,  apparc-nlly,  to  indicate  a  re^ultt  and  here  perhaps 
the  same  (a»  comparison  with  tbe  thought  of  21^^  would  suggest).*  It  occurs 
also  in  iS*^  and  I  lo"^,  and  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  as  the  fuller  reading  in  6l' 
and  6j^  ^,  Examination  of  its  tisage  in  general  leaves  it  unclear  how  inherent  t« 
its  definitely  iihtivt  force*     It  seems  to  be  a  stylistic  mark  of  a  certain  kind  of 

1  Evcrythinfi  depends  on  the  exact  meaning  of  JH  ^X^f\,  See  further  notes 
below. 
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wrrttng»  and  usually  intrncluccs  somelhiog  in  the  way  of  a.  note  or  comtnent 
outside  the  main  drift  of  the  passage.  Often  it  introduces  a.  reito^teDient  of  the 
thought  in  other  words,  like  on?  **that  is"  (</.  73^0" 

Y^S  occtws  of  Gati*s  action  in  132^^  of  rrtatt's  in  7^**^",  and  c?(c1amatoril^ 
toward  Go<l  in  18*^,  In  the  2t  other  cases  in  Pss.  of  God's  "blessing,''  the 
object  h  asually  the  Holy  People  (as  in  aS^  29^'  ^47^^)- 

0^177  occurs  with  reference  to  the  perpetnity  of  the  king's  prosperity  in  18** 
21661*  /^i^SgS-  2»'  «T,  it8_ 

Verse*.     S*Tn  occurs  of  the  king*s  might  in  B9**,  and  less  de^nitely  in  63*1. 

'IISI  occurs  in  S9**,  "  I  have  laid  help  on  a  mighty  one/^  further  described  as 
"chosen  from  the  people"  and  entitled  "David,  My  Servant."  In  24"  the  ward 
is  used  uf  Cad, 

T^^^T?- T^^  ^^  closely  pardlleled  in  21^,  "Glory  and  majesty  Thou  dost  lay 
upon  him/'  In  other  psalms  the  couplet  is  applied  to  Gvd  (96*  104^  m*  145*) ^ 
orTl-r  alone  (S^  I48i«),= 

Verse*  33n  is  used  of  Gati  in  iS^*  (f/  6S^*  **).  In  20*,  however,  trust  In 
**  charii^ts  '*  and  **  horses  "  is  rebuked. 

"^"T^b?  occurs  in  Pss.  only  here  and  in  79**  In  the  latter  case  it  points 
to  the  reawn  of  the  action,  not  its  object.  If  that  be  the  sense  here,  then  the 
qualities  of  '*  truth,  mcckncsSt  ami  righteousness "  inhere  in  the  king  or  hi* 
impeibng  motive.  But  ihe  matter  is  complicated  by  the  curious  e impression  in 
110*,  p"T3£*'3?p  ^r)^**'1'7P,  which  suggests  that  somehow  there  and  here  the 
SAme  bnc  of  thought  is  intended, 

rSX  occurs  in  61*  89^*  133'^  as  an  attribute  of  G&ii,  This  is  the  almost 
constant  usage  In  Pss.  (except  15'-^  51*  145^^;  perhaps  85^'-  ^^), 

nilp  is  unique  as  here  pi>inted.     But  in  18*^  we  have  ^riJJP  used  of  G&d^ 

pyd  occurs  of  men  in  iS^'-  ^  T  32*  J 1  of*  (in  the  name  Melchizcdek)^*  and  of 
G^d  m  72*  Sg^^.  The  fem.  -frjlV  ^^^^  occurs  of  Ged  in  *i2\-  ^  89*^^.  The  masc,  i% 
used  in  P^,  both  of  nnenand  of  God,  but  the  fern,  always  of  God  except  in  99* 
I06»-  «1  tt2»'  »      nDK  and  p*lX  occur  together  of  God  in  40'!  (fem.)  85*^'  1^  891* 

fa;  occurs  of  God  in  i8»  20^^  63^  89**  Ho*,  and  of  ihf  king  in  21',  •*  Thy  dght 

hand  shall  find  out  thy  haters/'  and  89^, "  I  will  set  his  right  hand  on  the  rivers." 
Ebe where  in  Pss,  the  word  is  always  used  of  God  or  vaguely  of  **  the  right  side.** 
in^  occurs  in  the  act.  In  72^,  •*They  shall  fear  thee  {the  Jtiftg)"  and  in  the 
pass,  in  89*  (of  CWj  terrible n ess).  The  form  niK"}^3  occurs  in  Pss.  only  in  65* 
lOfffJ  145%  all  of  Cod's  deeds. 

Verse®,  f  !^  occurs  in  iS^*  of  a  weapon  of  God  {if.  j^*  38^  64*  144*),  Usually 
in  Pss,  it  IS  used  of  the  attacks  of  enemies  (t  l^  57*  58^  64*  91*),  but  in  1 20*  tij* 
we  have  a  conjunction  with  *11S3  that  suggests  a  pruverbial  usage. 

D*I2r  occurs  in  iS**,  "The  God  that  subducth  peoples  under  me,'*  and  in  89*1^ 
"  The  reproach  ...  of  all  the  many  peoples/'  Though  a  frequent  word  in  Pis^^ 
it  stands  in  close  proximity  to  S^^K  only  here  and  in  56^. 

^  t/  Cheyne :  "  These  are  divine  attributes." 
■  But  Olshausen  and  Wellhausen  read  iri^^. 
*  Also  in  72^  according  to  the  Tfa*Ung  of  Wellhausen. 
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^'rr  Trinn  is  closely  paralleled  in  iS'''^  •*Thcy  sbdl  fall  undcf  my  feet,"  and 
ihe  thought  is  reiterated  in  iJi^'^"  *^  20P  atid  elsewhere. 

riH  CM:curs  in  iS*-  i^*^-  *i  *"  3i»  6t*  72"  89»-  a^.  fci  ,  ,oi.  a  t^^is^  all  of  which 
excejit  89^^^  *''*  refer  exf.1  lie  illy  to  the  jtin^'^'jr  (or  Lhe  speaker^s)  cnc'tiiie^  rather  than 
G(»d*s.  The  community  of  Idea  between  all  these  passages  is  obvioui.  (The 
shift  here  from  the  second  ptr*on  in  the  first  two  lines  h*  the  Ihird  person  iu  ihe 
last  is  paralleled  m  1  ro  by  the  change  from  vv.*-*  to  vv."-',) 

The  fitrticture  of  the  verse  as  it  stands  h  unbalanced  and  obscure.  Either 
»i>mething  has  dropped  out  before  —  ^  2,  or,  more  probably,  the  second  line  has 
been  inserted  roughly  in  imitation  of  1 8.     (See  further  notes  belov^^.) 

Verse  "^.  KB3  occurs  in  8y*^  **-*'  132^^-  **  oi  Dttviifs  throne,  all  the  passages 
in  89  being  like  this  in  force,  and  itt  89^^  of  CmVs  throne.  With  the  former 
usage  (/I  122*;  with  the  latter  rf^^  It*  47'  93^  97^  to3*'\  though  ihe  idea  of 
perpetuity  is  included  onJy  in  9**  and  perhaps  in  93^  103^^, 

Orrfr^  fi«  it  stands  m  tlie  text  presents  a  rrwjr  for  the  interpreter,  which  has 
Ijcen  variously  disposed  of.  The  parallels  in  Sy*"^  ^-^  suggest  that  the  missing 
verb  is  p3.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  DTlT'tt  here  is  a  corruptTun  of 
f  rn  bit  or  J*3*  h^.  The  tn^currence  t>f  the  abbreviated  hu  as  subject  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  i^^-  ^'  **  89*,  if  not  by  iS^  Sy"^  ^\  This  solution  of  the  dtfiicuUy 
is  certainty  simpler  than  several  that  have  been  o^ered.  (See  also  a  further  note 
on  the  possible  corrected  reading  on  p.  207.) 

*VS)  OTO  occurs  tn  full  in  2i^  and  the  query  may  well  be  raised  whether  89*' 
may  not  be  in  disorder  and  hence  wronjjly  pointed^  since  there  we  find  B7'I?  ^Z* 
^n.*  The  transfer  of  ^TT^  to  the  second  line  there  would  improve  the  parallelism 
1*  ith  v,*^  and  would  increase  the  prohttbility  of  the  above  suggested  reading  here, 

C^l^  occurs  in  2^  S9",  hut  in  a  different  sense. 

Verse  *,    p*T^  (sec  v  *  above) . 

•Wte"  occurs  in  18'®-  *i  21'  89'-'*,  but  not  in  this  sense. 

The  general  attitude  t»f  *•  loving  "  what  is  good  is  expreaaed  in  34'*  40"  70^  99* 
,  i,j4r.  4g,  «.  na,  m.  m.  m.  iw.  lea.  lat  3«r_  .^j  ^f  «  bating  "  what  is  evil  in  I0J» 

Ij^lrrt.  lit.  129.  lOS^ 

?*?P  (see  v.*  above).  Here  the  direct  illative  force  leemB  to  be  present, 
unless^  possibly,  the  lirst  line  here  belongs  to  vj. 

frh^  nrf?^  seems  to  be  the  Elohistic  form  of  yrf?K  Ti^TT^  as  in  43^  50^^  67', 
The  only  (indistinct)  paralJeJ  is  89*. 

*^n^G  suggests  2^  iS^i  20^  gi^i.  ».  B8  I jjiO'  1',  Other  occurrence*  are  38"  84W 
l05^^  —  all  with  the  form  rH^. 

]Pp  occurs  in  89^^  **  With  My  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  hiro.*'  Other  occur- 
rences are  23*  92"  104"*  133*  141^ 

Verse  *^  T5?  suggests  72^,  "The  king^s  son/'  and  especially  89*^  "If  his 
children  forsake  lly  law,  etc/*  and  132*-,  *' If  thy  children  keep  My  covenant, 
«  .  .  their  children  also  shall  sit  upon  thy  throne  for  ever." 

rrc?  occurs  in  regard  to  the  h/tg  in  21*  '^  1 10^  132^\  "Of  thy  body's  fruit  will 
I  set  upon  thy  throne."  21"^  is  striking,  "Thou  makest  him  to  be  blei^ing  for 
aye/'    The  subject  is  uniformly  Coift  a*  usually  in  Pss. 

f^8^r*?3a  in  its  connection,  referring  to  the  widespread  dominion  of  llir  ki  »•;':» 

*  So  Wellhausen. 
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family,  strongly  siiggesti  5^*  **  ^^  73*  Sgl^*  ^  110*.  Of  thest:  Ibc  more  n^iUblc 
jiiAraticb  are  2^  **  1  will  give  the  nalions  for  thine  inhtntauce,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession  *';  72**  "He  shall  have  doniiiiioT}  frum  ! 
i*j  scit  and  from  the  River  utitu  the  ends  of  the  earth  *';  an<l  S^^,  "  I  will  make 
him  My  rirst*boriif  the  highest  of  the  ktngi  of  the  earth*" 

Verse  ^*.  rrj'STIt  presents  an  interesting  question,  *1SJ  occurs  in  30*»  *  6j7  ' 
ggih,  at  ij^j^  usually  in  an  iniperativc  demand  Upon  God,  but  in  20*  6f  in  a 
devout  protestation  of  trusts  None  of  these  are  parallel  to  the  usage  here  ejiiccpt 
2G^.  Hut^  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  iS^\  **  I  will  dng praisfs  to  Thy  name  **; 
in  21^*  f  "We  will  sing  and  praise  thy  poijver";  and  in  61",  **I  will  sitt^  pniise 
to  Thy  name  fur  ever" — all  in  final  ver^ies,  as  here.  These,  especially  when 
ceenfoTCcd  by  the  analogy  of  7**  9*  27**  30^*  5;"*'  1*  ^gt*"]  i"*  66*  71^ '-^  75^**  92^ 
1 01^  104*^  loS*^  *  13^^  144*  146^  tiCt  create  a  strong  presumption  that  the  original 
reading  here  waa  rnsW,'     1  his  would  also  perfect  the  parallelism  uf  the  verse » 

D9  occurs  in  iS^  2o3-fi-  »  61^*  *»  63*  72!^*^^'?  Sg^^*.  i*-  ^,  always  of  6WV  name 
except  in  72' '^  **  Hii  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  sum*' 

ni]  ^  occurs  in  6t'  72®  89*-  •*,  always  of  the  kittg'i  life  or  rule  except  in  891*, 
The  form  in  75*  is  ^rm  ^^X 

II*''?P  occurs  in  just  this  connection  in  iS"*^.     (See  also  under  w.*- '  above.) 

DTK*?  (sec  ynder  v.'*). 

nr  occurs  in  the  same  furm  in  18*^  (except  for  the  sufEjs)  and  tn  a  different 
one  in  89^.     Both  are  directed  toward  Gsd. 

"T^  P^D^  (see  under  v.'). 

A  number  of  indications  combine  to  reinforce  the  tejtt^ emendation  suggested 
above,  and  to  show  that  this  verse  is  a  liturgical  adtiiHtiiim  to  the  poem.  All  its 
sallenl  features  arc  those  i»f  a  type  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Psalter  and 
aM«jclated  with  its  apparent  purpose  as  a  collection. 

Of  ibe  56  separate  words  found  m  the  verses  thus  far  considered, 
39  occur  in  other  **  royal  "  psalms,  most  largely  in  89  and  iS,  and 
least  so  ii3  2,  20,  6 J.  Of  the  almost  40  distinct  similarities  of  usage 
that  have  been  traced,  fully  two-thirds  lead  to  89,  about  one- half  to 
18,  about  one-quarter  to  ai,  61,  72,  no,  132,  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  to  20,  63,  and  only  2  10  2. 

The  words  or  expressions  not  found  in  other  "  royal "  psalms  may 
be  rapidly  listed  as  follows  :  — 

Vs-sc  *,  "  Thou  art  /iiiri^r"     "  Gra€e  is  pourtdy 

Verse  *,  **  Gird .  .  .  fin  thy  ^i^h:' 

Verse  *  «  Hidf  !  prmpir  /  *^     ^  Shall  Ua^h  thee.'* 

Verse  •»  "  Thine  arrmos  arc  Mkarpy     *^In  ike  keari  0/'* 

Verse  ^.  "A  seiptrt  of  equity  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kin^dam^''* 


•  Doubted,  however,  in  v.*  by  Wellhauscn. 

*  Note,  however*  that  the  LXX  has  the  tkird  person  piurn/t  ^KTufSi^ojTat. 
See  Grfitj's  deductions;  abo  Duhm*s, 
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Vers**  ^,    **  Thou  hast  iov^t^ ,  .  . ,  and  AaUJ  wkJkfdnfts.^^    "  CMtffttn  above  CKjF" 
Ver«'^.     **lmiiad  ijf  thy  ffiikers:'     ''Princfir 

It  wil!  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  several  of  these  are  really  paralleled 
by  expressions  of  the  same  thought  in  other  forms.  For  instance, 
the  progresis  of  thought  from  v,^  to  *  may  be  the  same  as  from  a  i* 
to  2\^^  and  as  suggested  also  in  6i*^  and  in  135;  the  various 
phrases  regarding  the  king's  military  prowess  remind  us  of  many 
expressions  in  18,  7a,  89,  tio;  the  attribution  of  beneficent  qualities 
to  his  rule  is  conspicuously  reiterated  in  72  ;  and  his  superiority  to 
all  other  earthly  rulers  is  eniphasi2ed  in  2,  735  S9,  at  least. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  then,  that  these  several  psalms  are 
intimatdy  connected  with  each  other  by  more  circumstances  than 
the  mere  mention  in  them  all  of  "  the  king/'  and  that  there  is  little 
in  these  verses  here  that  is  not  sufficiently  paralleled  in  the  others  as 
to  both  verbal  usage  and  general  thought-attitude.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting results  of  such  a  detailed  comparison  as  this  is  the  intimation 
that  several  of  the  features  which  here  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
that  **  the  king"  is  merely  a  human  chieftain  are  shown  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  other  psalms  with  the  superior  government  of  God  or 
the  qualities  of  His  nature*** 

When  ive  turn  to  the  middle  sections  of  45,  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  vagueness  of  the  resemblances  with  the  other  **  royal "  psalms 
except  in  vv."''*^ 

Ver»c  ^.     nC^  occun  \n  21^  65'*  of  £4r  king*!  "  rejoidng  **  in  God, 
Verae  ^^.     0^370  occuri  io  reference  to  earthly  rulera  tn  general,  as  probably 
here,  iti  2'^- 1'>  72 1  *  !*•*'  3i  Sg-^  ,  ,06^ 

ynr^ya  rcmlnOi  u*  very  slightly  of  72**, 

*  It  is  aside  from  the  present  purpose  to  revei«e  the  comparison  and  see  how 
far  what  is  founil  in  other  **  royal  **  (jsalms  is  n&t  ftmnd  here.  But  we  may  note 
in  pas^it)^  that  there  is  one  eonspiLuoiis  feature  of  tS,  2J»  89,  which  is  wholly 
wanting  in  45.  This  is  ihe  detailed  recounting  of  the  Lameiitaljle  triumph  of  *Mhe 
rnemiea"  and  the  consi^quent  distress  of  the  speaker  or  uf  "  the  king/'  This  Is 
speciaUy  striking  in  .S^'^*^''^,  In  that  caae  the  complaint  of  those  whose  relation 
lu  *' the  king  "  loads  them  to  expect  a  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  do  not 
have  stamta  quite  by  itself,  and  haii  several  puinis  of  peculiarity.  It  is  curioui 
that  one  of  the  passages  noUljty  akin  to  ihi*  csmstitutes  the  second  half  of  44, 
and  consequently  in  the  Psalter  collection  lie^  as  clc^ely  conti^ous  to  45  as 
Sgi**^  <!oe^  to  89^**^*  It  is  also  curious  that  a  similar  cutvtrast  of  tone  and 
treatment  exists  between  71  and  72  and  also  hctwecn  109  anil  no.  To  diicusi 
these  pheniimenn  would  carry  us  too  far  away  from  ttitr  immediate  subject. 
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3y  fKrcura  in  2\  but  with  no  likeness. 

■^rs*^  occurs  in  iioi-  ^. 

Verse  ^K  J?Dtf  and  ^JA  ttccnt  in  iS^*,  and  t^e  former  also  m  133^,  but  witli  no 
significance. 

DP  uccurs  in  the  sing,  of  &  foreigu  people  in  iS*^,  but  the  text  there  is  doubtful 
(sec  2  Saui.  72), 

-K  occurs  m  Bg^. 

Verse  ^^.  njK  occurs  of  JahwtlCs  love  for  Zjon  in  132^'- 1*,  **  He  hath  desired 
it  foe  Ills  habilation '^;  "Here  uill  1  dwell,  for  I  have  dew  red  it."  This  Urars 
iiuportanily  nptin  the  meaning  of  r5» 

fn^  occurs  in  2*  Sc/'-  ^*  1  loi-  *,  —  only  in  J 10*  referring  clearly  to  "  the  king^*'' 
though  I  lo*  m*y  abo  be  so  tead. 

ni^  occurs  in  72*^  of  reverence  to  ** the  king^'*  "All  kingis  shall  fall  down 
before  hitn/*  and  In  ly^  of  worshipping  dai. 

Verse  ^^.  VTCJi^  suggests  the  close  parallel  in  72!"*,  "The  kings  of  TarshUh  and 
the  isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  king*  of  Sheba  and  Scha  shall  olfer  gifts,"  Cj\ 
20*  alsi^  where  the  stnse  is  different* 

Verse  ***    3,71  occurs  in  72I*,  ^*  To  him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba.** 

Ver»e '*.  K13  occurs  in  a  curiously  parallel  sense  in  Ija"'^  of  entering  Ihe 
SaHf/tsafyt  —  which  at  once  raises  a  question  about  ihe  meaning  of  ?ynf  here  in 
vv.«-  ^\     (See  note  Utcr*) 

Verse  '■.  nnofe?  occurs  in  2i',  *■  Thou  makcst  him  glad  with  joy  in  Thy 
presence," 

Of  these  lines  of  connection  those  with  72  are  certainly  striking, 
and  variotjs  points  in  w.^^*-^  '*  ofTer  hints  as  to  the  probable  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage.  Analogy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  imply  that 
\^^  was  more  properly  directed  toward  '*  the  king"  than  toward  the 
*' daughter,"  though  if  by  the  latter  Zion  Is  intended,  the  notable 
parallel  is  suggested  in  68*',  "  Because  of  Thy  temple  at  Jertjsalem 
kings  shall  bring  a  present  l*^^^  unto  Thee." 

After  allowing  for  these  points,  there  still  remain  entirely  unparal- 
leled in  other  "royal"  psalms  the  various  details  by  which  royal 
splendor  is  indicated  in  vv.^*"'  ^^^^  and  the  address  to  the  *'  daughter  " 


The  further  elucidation  of  the  poem  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  force  attributed  to  the  term  H?  in  v.".  If  this  be  understood  to 
refer  simply  to  a  royal  bride,  the  interpreter  is  shut  tip  to  conjectures 
as  to  which  of  the  various  royal  marriages  in  the  historical  l>ooks  may 
be  here  in  mtnd.  Of  such  conjectures  there  is  already  a  sufficient 
variety. 

But  it  is  worth  querying  seriously  whether  the  address  to  the 
^'daughter"  is  not  rather  directed  toward  the  personified  Holy  City, 
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the  fuller  form  being  **  Daughter  of  Zion/'  or  "  of  Jcnisalem/*  or 
"  of  my  people."  The  answ-t^r  to  this  questioti  is  lo  be  sought  by 
comparing,  not  only  these  verses,  bul  the  entire  psahtij  with  the 
passages  in  the  Prophecies  in  which  these  fuller  fgrms  appear.  Such 
a  comparison  is  likdy  to  shed  light  on  the  whole  problem  before  us. 
The  expre.s*»ion  '*  Daughter  of  Zion  "  occiirs  in  Is.  %^  id^  i6'  57''* 
52^  62^*  Jer.  4"  ^'''"  I^^m.  1^  2"  *^^^'^^  ^  Mie.  t^«  4* ''''  Zeph.  3** 
Zech.  2"  9^  In  several  instances  "Daughter  of  Jerusalem '*  also 
appears  as  a  variant  of  this.     The  Jeremianu:  expression  "  Daughter 


of  my  people"  appears  in  Is.  22*  Jer.  4^^  6^'^^ -^  gu  10.21 -la  ^«  j^ir 
Lam.  2"  3***  ^a.ii,iu^  ^  rapid  survey  shows  that  several  of  these 
occurrences  are  imbedded  in  extended  Messianic  passages  that 
present  such  marked  verbal  siuiilarities  to  our  psalm  as  to  demand 
careful  study*  A  condensed  summary  of  these  passages  may  well  be 
introduced  at  this  point. 

Is,  lo^  occurs  in  tbe  long  introduction  to  the  famous  Messianic  passage  in 
ch.  III  \4"ith  its  appctidec^  psalm  its  ch.  12.  Notable  verbal  cnntatts  with  out 
psalai  itccm  in  u***  *•*  12*' *■  *,  wUh  which  compare  vv>  *^*  *^^**  »^  here.  The 
most  striking  connecting  words  are  p^Si  aiul  n^^JD  m  n*,  TZ2  tn  tl^°  (see  the 
d]3cU5§iutt  of  *^7^"n3  below),  at^d  the  phrases  in  12^'  V 

Is.  1 6^  occurs  in  the  lament  over  Moab  that  occupies  chs.  15-16^  mctudmg 
the  striking  vA  *'  And  a  ihronc  shall  be  established  in  mtrcVt  and  one  shall  sit 
thereon  in  truth,  m  the  tCRt  of  David,  judging  and  seekiog  ju  ';;metit,  and  swift  to 
do  fighteousness."  The  connectHjn  of  this  with  w.**  *^  vl  our  psalm  is  obvious. 
In  16'*  occura  the  phrase  b^X^  nPtOi?,  almost  as  in  Fs.  45^*,  though  the  line  of 
thonglit  ta  reversed.     (With  Is.  16*  1-/  3 2^  etc.) 

Is,  ^^  and  62^1  occur  in  the  very  extentfed  pi^ean  of  triumph  that  characterises 
the  whole  Dcutero-Isaianic  writing.  The  verbal  contacts  of  these  elotpicnt  pas- 
sages with  unr  psalm  are  numerous  ami  uill  lie  presented  more  fully  later. 

Jer*  8^'  occurs  in  immediate  cnnjunctitm  with  the  "cry  from  a  land  very  far  oH» 
Is  not  Jahweh  in  Zion  ?  ii  not  her  King  in  her?'*  and  leadsi  at  length  into  the 
eomfurting  assurances  of  Q22-2a  kP-u^  etc.  (f/.  ch.  10  with  l^s.  &9  and  iS). 

>lic.  4^*  I*  occur  in  connection  with  the  long  Me^ianic  passage  occupying 
chs.  4-5,  opening  with  the  reference  to  "  the  mountain  of  Jabweh'a  house/*  and 
including  predictJt^ns  like  vj^  "  Jahweh  shall  be  King  over  them  in  Mount  Zion 
from  henceforth  even  fur  ever  **  (^  Is.  24^),  and  like  5^-*,  "Thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephrathah  .  .  .  «mt  of  ihee  shall  One  come  forth  unto  Me  that  is  to  he  ruler  in 
Israel  .  ,  .  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.'* 

Zeph,  3*''  ^*  iiccnr  in  the  midst  of  the  passage  regarding  ttie  ultimate  felidty 
of  **lhe  remnant.'*  Notable  is  the  statement  in  v^^*^  that  "My  supjdiftnta  ,  ,  » 
■hall  bring  Mine  offering/*  and  the  triumphant  notes  of  vv*^*  '"  ^p  "  Sing  .  .  , 

ihout be  glad  and  rejoice  . .  .  Jahweh  thy  God  is  in  thy  midst,  a  Mighty  One 

who  will  save;  He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  .  .  .  will  jt>y  over  thee  with 
singing  "  Besides  the  more  obvious  verbal  c* 3 n tacts  with  our  psalm «  observe  that 
**  Jahweh  tl^y  Gc«J  *'  corresponds  with  the  prubablc  original  of  1^  45'*. 
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Zech.  2^*  and  9^  occur  in  connection  mih  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  Retut n 
anil  ihc  resto ration  of  the  Temple  ft  hieh  prove  to  have  so  many  contacts  with  our 
pialni  as  to  require  special  study. 

Of  coiirsf ,  if  the  occurrences  of  HlL  in  the  plur.  were  sifted,  some  of  them 
would  pfoLiably  |iotnt  to  further  pfirallcR  And  the  moment  that  the  refer- 
ence rn  our  psahn  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  personitied  CiLy^  the  whole  scope  uf 
ittrjuiry  is  broadened  almost  without  limit,  at  lea^t  as  euntrertis  the  prophetic 
writinp. 

It  remains  to  note  that  the  only  occurrence  of  H^  in  the  sing,  in  the  Pss.  in 
the  sense  now  under  consifleration  is  In  9^^  (t/.  137*)* 

Without  pursuing  at  this  point  all  the  possible  lines  of  compartsonj 
we  w4ll  now  content  ourselves  with  considering  in  detail  all  the  verbal 
contacts  between  our  psalm  and  the  prophecies,  bringing  into  promi- 
nence Jeremiah,  Deutero- Isaiah,  Ezekicl»  and  Zechariah,  since  even 
a  hasty  glance  shows  that  these  abound  in  suggestions.  Passages 
that  may  be  related  to  the  psalm  will  be  quoted  verbatim^  and  in 
each  case  references  will  be  added  enough  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
usage  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  For  convenience,  we  will 
take  up  the  sections  of  the  psalm  each  by  itself. 

Verse  '^.  ^7i  as  a  source  <Aj&yfui  utterance  (excluding  references  to  merrineu 
from  wine),  unly  in  Zepk  3^*1 "  Be  glad  and  rejoice  ivith  all  the  heart,  U  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  ";  Is.  65*^,  **  My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart";  66''',  "Ye 
shflU  see  it  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice";  Zech.  lo',  "Their  heart  [Ephraim's] 
shall  rejoice";  also  jj  times  in  Jub,  Pruv^^  and  EccL;  4  in  other  poetry;  il  in 
I%s.;   once  each  in  Ejt.»  Jdlg.,  Kgfs.,  Chr.,  Esth. 

^iS  "^^,  only  in  Jer*  29^",  "After  seventy  years  ,  .  .  I  will  visit  you,  and 
perform  >iy  good  word  toward  you  ";  JJ^*«  "  I  will  perform  that  good  word  which 
t  have  spoken'*;  Zech.  1^*,  "The  angeJ  lalkefl  i^ith  me  with  gLJud  words,"  Also 
twice  in  Prov.;  fairly  common  in  Histories,  and  thrice  in  Josh, 

Tj^O  (see  ^?  below). 

pE^T*,  as  a  ligure  of  g^&d  utterance,  only  in  Is.  50',  "  The  Lord  Jahweh  hath 
given  me  the  tongue  of  them  that  are  taught";  35*,  "The  tongue  of  the  dumb 
shail  sing'*;  also  Is*  45^';  9  times  in  Job  and  Prov.;  twice  in  other  poetry; 
9  limes  in  Pss.;   not  in  Hex.  or  Hists, 

i;i?,  only  in  Jcr.  fi»,  "The  false  pen  of  the  scribes";   17^  Job  19^, 

*1B>3,  used  generally,  not  as  a  title,  only  in  Is.  33^  Jcr.  8*  Eik.  gi*-*;  once  in 
Jdg.;   6  limes  in  Cbr.  and  Ej^ra. 

"l\Ta,  only  in  Is.  J 6*,  ** Swift  to  do  righteousness";  Prov.  22**  Eira  7*  (with 
-IfTC)/ 

Words  not  enumerated:  t^rP  (4.X.)t  IBK,  '3K,  H'^rO  (which  seems  to  be 
unique  as  here  used  ^), 


•  So  Olshausen.    Theodoret  renders  it  by  ri  Tpn^^rd  ^u*     Is  this,  by  the 
way,  an  evidence  of  Greek  influence  ?     So  Duhm. 
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Vert<f  *,  np;,  only  in  Jcr,  4^\  "In  vain  dosl  thuu  [Jerusalem]  raakc  Ihytclf 
fair**;    lo*;   Etk.  i6", '^Thou  [Jerusalem]  wast  exceeding  ttdt**;   31^  C*ttt  4^^ 

On^|t  "Pi  in  plur.j  only  in  Jef.  32^'-,  Is*  52'*,  **  His  visage  was  marred  more 
than  {Lny  manp  anil  his  form  n^^ore  than  the  sons  uf  mi;n''^  H^ck^  Jl^^  Juvl  J^^ 
Mic.  5'  Dan,  lo*^;  12  limes  in  I'ruv.  and  tccl.;  DcuL  32®;  often  in  Fss.;  once 
in  Gen.;  4  limes  in  the  \im%^ 

p3r,  lityphal^  cmW  Ihrice  in  |t>b;   once  in  Li.*v»;    4  times  in  TlisU. 

1(1^  as  a  personal  tk^rticttriitic^  excluiling  tise  with  (Cf!^  ^^^'^  ^^{  (ihtmgh  these 
might  be  pertinent  if  p3£*n  were  suspect t^d  of  being  a  corruption  uf  some  furm  of 
the  former),  only  in  Zech.  4%  *'  He  shall  bring  forth  the  headstones  with  shoutings 
uf  GracCf  grace,  to  tt"j  12^'^,  "1  will  pour  [^CIPJ  upon  David^s  house  and  up<m 
the  inhabkanls  of  Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication"-  Nah.  3*; 
13  ttrne^  In  Prov.  and  EctL;   Pi,  84^-;    4  limes  in  Gen.  and  Est. 

n^^i  \A  good  utterance  by  ct^^w,  only  in  Jer»  17* %  "That  wliich  came  out  of 
my  lips  was  before  Thy  face  " ;  Is,  57^^,  "  I  create  the  fruit  i>f  the  lip*,  Pcace^ 
peace,  to  the  far  ofT*^;  Mai.  2^- %"  Unrighteousness  was  not  found  iu  his  lips 
[Levi'ii]";  Is.  O',  **  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  \\\n  [Isaiah's]";  U*.  "  He  fihall 
stnitc  the  earth  , .  .  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  vvickcd"; 
Hos.  J4^,  "  So  will  we  render  the  fruit(  ?  )  of  our  lips  ";  Zeph,  3^  "  I  will  tyrn  to 
the  peiiplcs  a  pure  Up,  that  they  may  call  upon  the  name  of  Jahweh  ";  Dan.  lO**; 
also  34  times  in  Job»  Prov-^  CanL^    14  times  in  Pss.^    I  Sam,  i^^(?). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  line  refers  to  "the  Vm^^^^  tloqutncf}^  or  poiiif 
ffifit^^  lit  facial  e^/rfs^iintJ*  llie  parallel  in  Ps.  21  suggests  faith  antl  urgency  in 
prayer ! 

I5"'r3,  or  the  shorter  JpS^  is  a  very  favorite  connective  with  Jer.  and  Ezk.  (out 
of  about  340  occurrences  in  the  Old  Testament,  each  of  these  books  has  rtearly 
70),  but  is  but  moderately  used  in  Pro  to*  Is.,  and  is  rare  in  the  later  Prophtts 
(Is.  50'  51-^*  52*  53'^  57*^  59*  6r  Hag.  i*"  Zech.  i**  10^  1 1'^).  It  is  fairly  common 
in  Job,  but  rare  in  the  other  poeticd  books;  iS  tiines  in  Pss,;  common  in  the 
Hex.  and  Hists. 

^'^5,  ru/  and  ihikpadi,  only  in  Jer.  4-,  *'  The  nations  shall  bless  themselves  tn 
him**  (at  the  Return);  31^,  "Jahweh  bless  thee,  O  habitation  of  justice,  O 
mountain  of  huJiness";  Is.  51^;  61",  "The  seed  which  Jahweh  hath  blessed*'; 
65'**  **  '^^  *^**  blessed  himself  in  the  earth  shall  bless  himself  in  the  God  «f 
truth'';  663;  Hag.  2I*,  **  From  this  day  [the  founding  of  the  Temple]  will  I 
bless";  also  in  Is,  19^;  jj  times  in  Job  and  Frov.;  over  70  times  in  Pss,; 
common  in  Hex.  and  Hists. 

o'j'ir  does  not  appear  with  TpS  in  the  FrophecicSj  Job,  or  Prov*,  though  fairly 
frequent  in  Pss.  (see  vv7-  '*  below). 

Not  enumerated  :  D^Tf?!** 

Verse*.     Tin,  of  weapons^  only  in  Deut.  0^;    10  times  in  Hists. 

S^n,  of  force  used  by  Israel  against  her  enemies,  only  in  Is.  41^'*  He  giveth 
nation!  before  him  [one  from  the  east],  and  makcth  hini  rule  over  kings;   He 

1^  If  the  form  here  is  corrupted  from  Tf^  'B',  as  implied  by  LXX.  See  on 
*B',  \y\  below,  p.  209. 

^1  So  most  commentators*  l^  So  Grati.  **  So  Bacthgen. 
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giveth  them  as  the  dust  to  hb  sivi>rd,  as  the  driven  stubble  to  bU  bow"j  49^1 
"lie  bath  made  my  mouth  [the  Servant'sj  like  a  sharp  s\*uTd"j  Jer*  4^  ^V 
•*  rhe  swurd  shnll  purauc  thee  [Moab]  "j  *' Cursed  be  be  ibat  ktcpclh  liack  h\% 
swofil  from  bloud  ";  Mic.  5^,  "They  [ibc  seven  shepherds]  shall  waste  ibe  latid 
iif  Assyria  with  the  sword  *';  Zech.  9^'',  "  I  will  alir  up  thy  suns,  U  Ziun» .  . .  and 
l^ill  mike  thee  as  the  sworti  of  a  mighty  man/'  This  list  does  not  inulude  the 
many  instartces,  tspccially  in  PrMlM-li.,  Jer*.  and  Eik*t  whefe  God  is  represented 
as  sending  "a  sword ''  upon  the  tiatiuns,  but  without  mtim&ting  that  it  is  to  be 
wiehted  by  IsraeL 

*5p;,  of  the  thi«h  proper  in  connection  with  a  weapon,  only  in  Ex,  32^' 
Jdg,  3'*^  31  Cant,  f. 

n'Sl,  of  mtff,  46  lujies  in  the  Prophecies,  7  in  Pro  v.,  Eccl.,  and  Cant,;  17  in 
Pss.  aitd  other  poems;  9  in  Ilex.;  24  in  eaily  i lists,  t^nd  43  in  later  ones.  Not- 
able instances  for  the  present  compadsim  are  Is.  42^^  *^  Jabweh  shall  go  forth  as 
a  mighty  man";  Zcph,  3^\  "Jahweh  iby  God  is  in  thy  midst,  a  mighly  one  who 
will  save";  J^eeb.  9^^  '*  1  will  make  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  rnan  *';  KJ^"^, 
*'Thcy  [tif  Ephraim]  shall  be  like  mighty  men,'^ 

nin,  iji  m^ii,  only  in  Jer-  22'*;  Zech*  6*^  **  He  [Joshua]  shall  bear  the  glory  "; 
Hos^  I4^\  **  llif*  beauty  [Israel's]  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree";  Dan,  ic/  11^';  once 
each  in  Jub,  Num.,  t'hr^ 

n^rtj  of  mrtTt  only  in  la.  53-,  "lie  hath  tuj  form  or  ciimeliness";  luk.  16^*, 
'*Thy  Ijtrauty  [Jerusalem]  ,,  ,  was  perfect  thr^uj^h  My  majesty  Ibat  I  have  put 
upon  thtre*';  27^*  {ui  Tyre);  also  Is,  5^*;  5  liiiies  in  Jo\\  Vmv.,  and  other  poetry; 
3  in  Pas.  ^^'^  and  Hir*  occur  together  only  in  Job  40^ '.  TV*!  is  nsed  itf  God  only 
.  b  Is.  30?* »  llab.  f  Jub  37^  I  Chr,  39' i;  ami  "IIH  similarly  only  in  1^  2^^*  i*- ^t 
35^  Mic.  2",     (For  references  in  I'Ss »  see  above.) 

Not  cnumeraieih  h^. 

Verse*.    TT^JT  ^*  probably  a  dittograph*** 

nbSj  Qti7^  outsKle  of  Hex,  and  Uists,,  only  in  Jer,  12^  13'*  ^^  22",  "  No  tnan  of 
his  seed  [ConiabS]  shall  prosper,  sming  upon  the  throne  of  David";  Is.  53^^ 
"^'The  pleasure  of  Jahweh  shall  prosper  in  his  hand^';  54' *»  **  No  weapon  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper'*;  Ezk,  I5*;  1 6'*,  "Thou  [Jerusalem]  didst  prosper 
unto  royal  estate'*;  17''*  l*-  l^^  "  Shall  it  (oti  he)  [rebellious  Israel]  prosper?** 
Dan.  n^  Am,  5*^(?).  liiphii^  outsirle  of  Hex.  and  Htsts,,  only  in  Jer,  2*^  5^**; 
32*g**  Though  ye  fi^ht  with  the  C  ha  I  dedans,  ye  shall  not  prosper";  Is.  48**,  "  1 
have  brought  him  [the  Servant]^  and  he  shall  make  his  way  prosperous'*;  55^', 
"  My  word  .  .  ,  shall  prosper  in  ihe  thing  whereto  I  stnt  it*';  Dan.  S^^^  2*' **  ll" 
Prov.  28**;   4  limes  in  Pss. 

S3"J,  of  mtn^  is  common  in  Hex.  and  Hists.  {nolaldy  i  Kgs.  I,  of  Solomon), 
and  is  scaltered  throuj^h  the  PriJjihedes.  Notable  instances  are  Is.  5S*^  '*  I  will 
make  thee  [Israel]  to  ride  U|Hm  the  high  places  of  the  earth  '';  Zech.  I^**  Behold, 
a  man  riding  upon  a  red  hor*e  ^';  9*,  "  Thy  king  cometb  . , .  riding  upon  an  ass**; 
Hos.  10^',  "  I  will  set  a  rider  upon  Ephraim/* 

■^^U;  only  in  Jer.  ^^  14I;  also  14  times  in  Pent.;  3  in  Hisls,;  2  in  Pss. 
riS*T*?^  occurs  only  thrice  in  Eccl.,  besides  Pa,  II o*. 

Il^Jt  and  p*13C  (or  fern.),  in  conjunction,  only  in  Jer.  4",  **TbQU  shalt  swear 


^*  So  Hupfeld,  Olshansen,  Cheyne,  Wcllhausen,  th.^  as  against  the  LXX* 
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...  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness  " ;  Is.  4S*,  "  Which  swear  Ijv  the 
name  of  Jahweh  . .  .  but  not  in  truth  nor  in  righteousness";  59**,  "Judgment  is 
turned  away  backward,  and  righteousness  standeth  afar  off;  for  truth  is  fallen  in 
the  street  and  uprightness  cannot  enter";  16*,  "A  throne  .  .  .  and  one  shall  sit 
thereon  in  truth  .  .  .  swift  to  do  righteousness";  Zech.  S^,  "They  shall  be  My 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  in  truth  and  righteousness";  also  Is.  lo*^-"* 
5i8-ii.  Prov.  8'-*  (of  Wisdom)  and  twice  besides;  3  times  m  I  lists.  (For  refer- 
ences in  Pbs.,  see  above.) 

rP3P,  as  here  pointed,  is  A.X.  rP}?,  only  in  Zeph.  2*, "  Seek  righteousness,  seek 
meekness  " ;  3  times  in  Prov. ;  once  in  Sam.^' 

pTaC  is  conHned  to  the  Prophecies  and-  the  Wisdom  writings,  except  5  times  in 
Lev.;  6  in  Deut.;  17  in  Pss.;  but  the  fem.  appears  also  freely  in  Gen.,  Deut.,and 
Hists.,  though  very  rarely  of  God. 

7TV  in  the  sense  of  "  shoot "  is  wanting  from  the  Prophecies,  and  outside  of 
Hex.  and  Hists.  occurs  only  thrice  in  Job  and  Prov.;  but  in  the  sense  of  "  teach  " 
(l/iphil)  occurs  10  times  in  the  earlier  Prophecies;  once  in  Ezk.;  11  times  in 
Job  and  Prov.     In  Pss.  the  former  sense  appears  4  times,  the  latter  8. 

ITIiryj,  only  in  Is.  64^  "  When  Thou  didst  terrible  things  that  we  looked  not 
for";  Hab.  i^;  once  each  in  Deut.  and  Sam.;  4  times  in  Pss. 

ppj,  of  man's  power  in  a  ^^r/ cause,  only  in  Is.  41",  "  I  .  .  .  will  hold  thy  right 
hand,  saying  .  .  .  Fear  not ";  45%  "Jahweh  saith  to  His  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  sulxlue  nations  l)efore  him";  Job  40**;  3  times  in 
Pto.  The  word  is  used  of  God  only  in  Jer.  22^»  Is.  4i»o  48"  62*  Hab.  2"  Zech.  3^ ; 
once  in  Prov.;  6  times  in  other  poems;  22  in  Pss  ;  once  in  Chr.  (These  are 
exclusive  of  all  references  to  mere  direction  ot position.) 

Verse*.  f*H,  only  12  times  in  the  Prophecies;  4  in  Job  and  Prov.;  20  in  Pss. 
and  other  poems;  14  in  Hists.  Of  force  used  against  Israel's  enemies,  in  Prophe- 
cies only  in  Jer.  50'-  ",  "  Their  arrows  [against  Babylon]  shall  be  as  of  a  mighty 
man  that  maketh  orphans";  "Shoot  at  her;  spare  no  arrows";  51",  "Make 
sharp  the  arrows,  hold  firm  the  shields";  Is.  49^,  "He  hath  made  me  [the 
Servant]  a  polished  shaft";  Zech.  9**,  "His  arrow  [Jahweh*s]  shall  go  forth  as 
lightning." 

\St,  only  in  Is.  52*  Prov.  25**  Deut.  6'  32*';   5  times  in  Pss. 

The  second  clause  does  not  appear  to  be  verbally  paralleled  outside  of  Pss., 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  inserted  from  18. 

nSs,  in  the  sense  of  "  in  the  midst  of."  only  in  Ezk.  27*-  25.  «.  27  2S2.  8;  (S^^) 
Jon.  2*,  —  all  these  of  the  seas ;  twice  in  Prov.;  once  each  in  Sam.  apd  Ex.  15; 
twice  in  Pss.^* 

-^'K,  in  association  with  "^0,  only  in  Jer.  21^  34^^  —  both  of  Zedekiah; 
Zeph.  3*5,  "Jahweh  .  .  .  hath  cast  out  thine  enemy;  the  King  of  Israel,  even 
Jahweh,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee";  6  times  in  .Sam.  of  Saul  and  David;  once  in 
Chr.  of  Uz/iah.    (For  references  in  the  "  royal  "  Pss.,  see  above.) 

"t|*?C,  applied  more  or  less  definitely  to  the   Coming  One,  only  in  Jer.  23*, 

^5  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  text 'is  corrupt, . "TIC  standing  for  something 
introducing  piSJ.     So  Wellhausen. 

*^  Note,  however,  various  proposed  readings  in  (iratz,  Baethgen,  Duhm,  espe- 
cially the  second. 
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•*!  will  raise  unto  David  a  rightcom  bnnchT  ami  ht  shall  rcign  ^  king"; 
Efk,  37^- **t  **  I  y-'il^  make  Lhem  une  nation  *  .  *  and  one  king  aUsdl  he  king  to 
tbcra  alP*j  '*  My  servant  Da%j(l  shall  be  kinjj  over  them,  and  they  all  shall  have 
one  shepherd" J  Zcch.  9"»  ♦♦Thy  king  couktUi  untu  lhec"i  Is*  32^  ** A  king  &haU 
reign  In  rlghleousnesa*';  llos.  J^  ''The  children  of  Israel  shall  Teturn»  and  seek 
Jflhwch  their  God  and  David  ihcir  king**;  twice  in  Sam.  Cod  U  spoken  of  as 
"  King"  in  tlie  Prophenes  only  in  Is.  6*  33"*  '^  41 -l  43'*  44*^  Jer.  S'»  10'  "  48I* 
51^'  Zeph.  3'^  Zech.  14'-  ^^'  "i  MrL  I**.  God^s  rule  h  ulso  indicated  hy  ^C  in 
Is,  24^  52'  Mic.  4"^  Elk.  20^,  (All  references  in  Uan.  nre  omitted  under  thii 
word,) 

Nul  eniinierated  i  DC,  rtrtT^p  T'EJ. 

Veree  "»  KE2,  occurs  j^  limes  in  the  rrophedes*  Of  these  the  more  notable 
CQ3CA  are  Jer*  3^',  "They  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Jahwch,  and  all  the 


,  even  the  King* 
t4^S  *"  Do  not 


nations  shall  be  gathered  into  it";  131^^  "AH  the  inhahitant^  , 
that  sit  for  David  on  his  throne  "  (similarly  in  if^  22**  *■  ••*  29**) 
disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory  [Zion]  ";  t^^'\  "A  glorious  throne,  set  on  high 
from  the  beginning,  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary";  33^'- "^  "  David  shall  never 
want  a  man  lu  sit  upon  the  throne";  "that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to  reign 
up<m  his  thrune  "  (if/,  36^*);  Ezk-  43',  "Thb  is  the  place  of  My  throne  .  .  .  fur 
ever";  Zcth.  6^^  "He  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne;  there  shall  be  a 
prics^t  upon  hi*  throne";  Is,  g'',  **f)f  the  increase  of  his  government  and  of 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom, 
to  estalthd^  it**;  16*,  *'A  throne  shall  be  established  in  mere)',  and  one  shall 
lit  thereon  to  truth,  irv  the  tent  of  David,  judging  and  seeking  judgment,  anii 
swift  to  do  righteousness";  22^,  "He  [Eltakim]  shall  be  for  a  throne  of  glory- 
to  his  father's  house.'*  MQ^  occurs  with  QylS  or  *1V  or  both  only  in  Is.  9^; 
I'Uk.  43"  (Gcnl);  Lam*  5^^  (God),  Prov.  29^*,  outside  of  "royal"  psalms  and 
Hists.  [|13  occurs  with  «D3  only  in  7  -Sam*  7^^- 1"  I  Kgs,  2^-  '*•  *^  i  Cbr.  \f^-  " 
22^*  Is.  9"^  16^  Prov.  16*^  25^  29"*;  nip,  //i/^/tf/,  occurs  vuth  K^?  only  in  2  Sam.  3^^ 
I  K«js.  9^  2  Chr.  7''.     (See  note  on  EUakim  below,  p.  207,) ] 

*lt!>  Oh^j  only  in  Is.  30^;  Mic*  4*,  "  We  wdl  walk  in  the  name  of  Jahwch  our 
God  for  ever  and  aye  ";   Dan.  12*  Est,  15**;    12  times  in  Pss, 

t3Dt?|  in  the  sense  of*  sceptre,**  only  in  Is.  14^  Am.  t^-  ^  Eik.  191^-  **  Zech.  10^*, 
—  all  in  connections  of  no  significance  herej  also  in  Gen  49^'  Num.  24". 

^I^P,  in  the  moral  sense,  only  in  Is,  11*,  "  With  righteousness  shall  he  [the 
Branch]  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth*'; 
Mai.  2*^,  "  He  [Levi]  walked  with  Me  in  peace  and  uprightness**;  Ps,  67*  (God), 
D«t  "tf^G  also  occurs  in  Is.  26'  ^j^^  45^^  (God);  5  times  in  Prov.  (8*,  Wisdom); 
S  Chr.  29^"  (God);    7  times  in  Pss. 

mST*Q  (apparently  a  term  of  rather  late  usage)  only  in  Jer,  lo'^  49**  52''^ 
Ecd.4'^;  16  times  in  Dan.;  62  in  later  Hists.;  once  each  m  Nam.  (poem),  Sam, ^ 
and  Kgs,;   5  times  in  I^s.  toj  and  145. 

Not  enumerated :  CT^b^. 

Verse  **  Slit,  of  w^/i*j  attiludc  toward  what  isgp^t  ofAy  in  Zech.  8'^  '•  Love 
troth  and  peace  '*;  Am.  5^^  "  Ilate  the  evil  and  love  the  good";  3  times  in  Prov.; 
once  in  Chr.;    16  times  in  PSs.  (mostly  in  119). 

H?^,  of  mtn'j  altitude  toward  what  is  n^i/,  only  in  Ejk.  35*,  "  Since  thou  host 
not  hated  bk^od";  Am,  5*^  (just  (juoted) ;  3  times  In  Prov^i  once  in  Ex,;  6  times. 
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in  Ts&*  (mostly  in  J}$).    HHlt  and  K'^  occnr  together  in  these  senses  only  1 

EU^  t^eca^s  in  cc^n trait  with  p^S  (or  fern.)  only  in  Ezk.  3^*"**  jj^  la.  jS*^ 
Ho*,  ioi'-i*;  5  limes  in  Job^  Pruv.,  and  EccL  It  is  aUo  fouud  iti  Jer*  14** 
Ezk.  7**  ji'^  Mic.  G''*-  ^^;  7  times  in  Job,  Prov*,  and  EccI,;  otice  each  in  DtUL 
and  Sam.;   5  timc^  in  Pss. 

rrtflS,  togclhi;r  with  ITtfO,  of  kLngs^  etc^  only  in  la,  45'^  "Thus  siith  Jahweh 
hi  If  IS  anointed,  to  Cyrua";  6l\  "Jahweh  hath  anointed  me  [the  Servant]  to 
preftch  gooft  tidings  to  the  meek^'j  Dun.  9-**  ^'fi- =*;  ontsidc  of  the  early  Hisis, 
(with  a  few  parallels  m  Chr.),  seven  poems  and  the  Psalter. 

l^X^  is  very  cummon  in  Hex.  and  Hists.  For  an  ointment  or  unction  it  else- 
where occurs  only  in  litk,  l(i^t  '*  1  aotiintcd  ^^C]  thee  [Jerusalcni]  with  oiP* 
^i^is.  IB.  IB  2j4i  45U.  i*.  2&  46^.  7.  Ji.  u.  ifi^.  js^  j^o/  61S.  "To  give  untu  tbcm  .  ,  . 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning";  also  tn  Is.  (l^)  to-'  (Hoa*  2'  Am.  6*^)  Mic.  6^*; 
S  times  in  Prov.,  Eccl,,  and  Cant.  [  6  in  Pss.  Most  of  these  refer  either  lo  tlje 
sacrlticlai  ritual  or  to  toilet  uses* 

pfeff,  except  for  Ksth.  8**^'  *\  is  conSned  to  the  Prophecies  and  Pss,  It  uccurs 
in  Jcr.  7**t  "  I  will  cause  to  cease  * , ,  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  j^lad- 
fieas'*  (so  in  16*  25^'  33^^);  15*%  "Thy  words  were  to  me  a  joy  and  the  rejoicing 
[nmi?,  and  so  in  Is.  2Z^*  $i*-  *»  Zcch.  8'»  lielow]  of  njy  heart";  ji^*,  "I  will 
turn  Iheir  mourning  into  joy  ^*;  33*1  "[This  city?]  shall  he  to  Me  for  a  name  of 
joy  .  . .  l>efore  all  ihe  nations  of  the  earth";  Is*  51^-**,  "Jny  and  {jladness  slmll 
be  found  therein  [Zion]  "j  "They  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness";  6i'\**The 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning'';  Zech.  8^*,  **  [The  feasts]  shall  he  joy  and  gladness"; 
Is,  12*,  '*  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  onl  of  the  wells  ui  salvation**;  22", 
•*  Behold,  joy  and  gladness*';  35*^  *' The  ransomed  of  Jahweh  .  .  .  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads'*;  Joel  l^^;  5  times  in  1^.  I>^^  is  added  only  in 
Is.  6i» 

leClp  ^^^y  *"  1**  1^44";  E/k,  37*',  "Take  one  stick  and  write  upoti  il,  For 
Judah  and  .  .  *  his  companions;  then  lake  another  ,  .  .  for  Joseph  .  .  .  and  hi* 
companions"  (so  in  v^^);  4  times  in  Prov.,  Eccl.,  and  Cant,;  once  in  Jdg.; 
Ps.  ii9^'«," 

Not  enumerated  t  p^  (see  v,");  ithv  (see  v.*);  n^rf?^. 

Verse  ^*,  HCK  combined  with  P'^2  is  naturally  of  rather  frequent  occurrence; 
in  the  Prophecies  it  i*  found  9  times  in  Jer.,  4  in  E^k.,  twice  in  MaL»  and  once  in 
Is.  14, — the  only  important  instance  for  our  purpose  being  Ezk.  37^,  **They 
shall  dwell  in  the  land  .  .  .  wherein  your  fathers  dwelt . . .  they,  and  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children,  for  ever;  and  David  My  servant  shall  be  their  prince 
[IT^I]  for  ever^"  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Pss.  the  two  words  are  in  conjnnctloii 
only  here  and  in  7S*-*  103", 

rt?,  of  personal  station  or  ofEce,  only  in  Jer,  3^*^  TlIoiiV  shall  I  put  thee 
[Jerusalem]  am<jiig  the  chihTrcn,  and  give  thee  a  pleasant  land,  the  goodliest 
heritage  of  the  nations";    1  Kgs.  ti«  Gen.  42s  41M. 

*1te7  is  widely  used  of  officers,  military  and  civil,  and  of  nobles,  luiially  distinct 
from  the  king  and  beneath  him.  So  very  often  in  Jer.,  Proto-ls.,  IIos,,  and  rarely 
in  Ezk.,  Am.,  Mic,  and  Zeph.     In  the  general  sense,  as  here,  only  in  Is.  ^\  "  I 

i^  Byt  see  also  the  ingenious  speculations  of  f  irat^. 
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t?tn  give  chihtrCTi  to  be  t^ieir  iirincps,  and  babes  shall  rule  nvcr  them  **;  9^,*'  Unto 
us  a  .  .  ,  a  son  is  given  .  .  .  ami  hia  name  shall  be  caUed  , .  .  Priace  of  Peace*'; 
21*,  "  Rise  up,  ye  princes,  anumt  the  shield  "  (?) ;  32',  "  iVinccs  shall  ruk-  in 
judgment '' ;  10  times  in  Juh,  Vtow,  dntl  Eccl. ;  10  times  in  r*ss*  [It  shouhi  be 
noted  that  Ezk.  nsci  uften  the  vi  ord  W^ft  nt^table  instances  (or  m  being  34^,  *'  I 
Jahwt'h  will  be  their  Gtjd*  and  My  servant  David  priricia  amung  them";  3721 
((juuted  above) ;  39  •,  "  V'c  &ball  eat  the  fiesh  of  the  intghty,  and  drink  the  blood 
ol  the  princes  of  the  earth  ^';  44'\  **  A*  for  the  prince,  he  shall  ^it  therein  as  prince 
to  eit  bread  before  Juhweh  ";  passim  in  chs.  45.  46.  4S,  all  (like  44^)  of  the  High 
Priest.] 

^ntcrr?^,  in  connection  ^\iib  statements  of  prosperity  or  domlnioit  or  with 
God^s  name,  only  in  Is.  6\  "The  whijle  earth  is  full  of  His  glory";  10^*;  I2^ 
"Sing  untt>  Jahweh  .  .  ,  let  this  be  known  in  the  whulc  earth  ''i  14"^'*^  {e/.  2$^); 
25*»  "The  reproach  of  His  people  shall  He  take  away  frum  off  the  whole  earth  *'; 
54"\  "The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  He  be  called";  Ezk.  35**;  Mic,  4}*, 
"Tbiiu  shall  devote  their  substance  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  '*;  Hab,  2'"^, 
"Let  all  the  earth  keep  siletice  btfure  Him";  Zcch.  l^^;  4^"- 1^»  "The  eyes  of 
Jahwch  *  .  .  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth  ";  "*  These  are  the  two  sons 
of  oil  [IvT]  [hat  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  "■  5^-^;  6%  '*  These  are 
the  four  wintis  ^A  heaven  that  go  fuilh  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth**;  14^- ^^,  "Jahweh  shall  be  King  over  the  whole  earth";  **All  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  theArabah**;  once  in  Job;  la  times  in  Pss.;  fairly  common 
in  Hex.  and  ilists* 

Not  enumerated!  Fini^,  !Tn* 

Verse  ^^.  T3I»  fHphii^  witb  S^,  only  in  Is*  1 2*,  "  Make  mention  that  His  name 
Is  exaltcfr*;  26^^  *' By  Thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  Thy  name";  48^ 
**  Who  swear  by  Jahweh^s  name  and  make  mentiun  of  the  God  of  Israel";  49^, 
"From  the  iHiwels  of  my  mother  hath  He  made  mention  of  my  name  [the 
Servat4t*s] '^;  63^,  "I  will  make  mention  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Jahweh 'V; 
Am.  6^\  "Then  shall  he  say^  Hold  thy  peace,  for  we  may  not  make  mention  of 
JahwcVs  name  ";  3  limes  in  Hex.;  2  Sam.  iS^*  Ps,  20*  %f  {Xiph.).  All  of  these 
refer  to  God's  name,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Is.  49^  2  Sam,  iS^^  IV  83*. 
[If  the  other  reading  be  adopted,  note  that  "^J  occurs  (outside  of  Pss.)  only  in 
Is.  !J^,  "Sing  to  Jahweb**  (see  v.^  above);  Jdg.  5*  2  Sam,  22^0  i  Chr.  J6*.] 

l*Ti  Tn,  only  in  Is.  \f'  34^^  58^^  »^Thou  [Israel]  shall  raise  up  ihe  founda- 
lions  of  many  generations  *' ;  60^^,  "  I  will  make  ihee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy 
of  many  generations'*;  61*  Jer.  50*";  Lam.  5^^  "Thy  throne  [Jahweh*s]  is  from 
generation  to  generation*';  Joel  2-;  4^,  "Judah  shall  abide  for  ever,  and  Jeru- 
salem from  gene  ration  to  generation  ";  Pro  v.  27-*  Deut*  32^  Ealb.  ^\  1 5  times 
in  Pss.     With  "^3  only  here  and  in  Esih.  9^*  Ps.  145^'. 

rrr,  Hi  phi i,  only  in  Is.  12^*  *  25I  Jer,  33^^;  once  each  in  Job  and  Prov.;  twke 
in  Gen*  (one  in  poem);  tw*ice  in  Kgs.;  J9  times  in  later  Hists.  Ail  these  refer 
to  praising  Cifd\  as  do  the  67  occurrences  in  PSs- 

^%\  D^^D  (sec  V.'). 

Not  enumerated  :  fT^  (see  v/) ;   D*tpp. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  the  cetttral  sections  of  the  psalm,  one 
or  two  remarks  may  be  made  upon  the  data  thus  far  presented. 
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(i)  The  difference  of  vJ^  from  the  rest  of  the  psrilm  in  address  and 
texture  seems  to  be  established  by  several  converging  lines  of  evi- 
dence, namely,  the  close  analogy  of  three  other  psalras  of  the  same 
class,  not  to  speak  of  others;  the  lack  of  verbal  connection  with  the 
Prophecies  or  other  books  except  as  they  contain  plainly  Kiturgical 
maierial,  this  lack  being  the  more  noticeable  because  of  the  abundant 
verbal  connections  of  the  rest  of  the  psalm  ;  and  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases  that  can  be  shown  to  be  somewhat  characteristic  of  the 
Psalter  and  called  forth  by  its  design  as  a  collection.  The  force  of 
this  reasoning  is  not  dependent  upon  the  proposed  text- erne ndaiion, 
though  it  is  increased  by  accepting  it ;  neither  is  it  determined  by 
any  theory  as  to  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  psalm.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  the  verse  is  addressed  to  God  and  not  to  the  king,  and 
that  it  provides  a  liturgical  andphon  for  the  psalm  without  having 
any  close  connection  with  its  structure.  • 

{2)  On  the  whole  v.- seems  to  be  more  slenderly  bound  to  the 
Prophecies  by  word-connections  than  the  succeeding  verses*  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  somewhat  nimierous  connections  with  the 
Wisdom  writings.  The  same  is  true  of  vv.^  and  ",  both  of  which  are 
also  somewhat  affiliated  with  Cant  This  point  would  bear  separate 
treatment  if  space  permitted, 

(3)  The  number  and  closeness  of  the  verbal  connections  between 
yy  3MI  ir  ^[^(^  |]^^  Prophecies  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  the  data  thus  far  presented  is  not  certain.  The 
vocabulary  of  these  verses  contains  only  seven  words  that  are  missing 
from  Jen,  only  seven  missing  from  Is,  1-35,  and  only  ten  missing 
frijm  Is.  40-66,  But  the  most  striking  correspondences  of  thought 
and  phrase  are  with  Deutero-Is.,  besides  several  features  suggesting 
H;£k*  and  some  Zech*  What  is  to  be  made  of  these  is  not  clear  with- 
out further  evidence.  The  psalm  may  be  derived  from  these  exilic 
writings,  or  it  may  have  preceded  them,  —  at  least  in  its  main  suV 
stance.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  examination  of  the 
remaining  sections  of  the  psalm  should  be  made  with  the  possible 
significance  of  these  facts  fully  in  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  sort  of  sifting  there  will  clear  up  some  of  the  uncertainty  here. 

The  next  section  is  that  describing  the  splendor  of  "  the  king  '*  — 

Verse ^»  *Tn  h  not  mentioned  in  the  Prophecies  or  Hists.  f  except  Kath.  a**)» 
In  Ex,  30^  il  app«af3  as  a  cnnstituent  of  "  the  huly  anuinling  uiP*  for  the  prieit* 
hood  and  the  Sanctuary,  Elsewhere  it  «ccur»  only  In  Prov,  7*^  (with  aloei  and 
cinnamon)  and  in  C^int.  l>*  3*  4'^-  **  5*'  ^l****-  *^  as  an  article  of  luxury. 
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brrK  is  still  mrer,  octumng  only  m  Prov%  71^  Cant  4**,  both  times  whh  it,  and 
{doubtfully)  in  Num.  24^, 

rrlTiCp  ia  aX,  but  ITrp  in  Ex,  30^  may  be  anothet  name  for  the  same  spice  or 
Komethtng  bkc  iL     (Perhaps  this  is  ati  cxpknutory  gWs.)  ^*» 

The  description  of  the  anointing  oil  in  K%.  is  probably  to  be  used  in  interpret- 
ing **  the  ail  of  gladness"  in  the  preceding  verse,  though,  ofcourse^  the  oil  in  Ex. 
b  intended  only  for  the  Sanctuary,  its  furniture,  and  its  minist rants.  The  other 
solid  Cfjnstituebts,  besides  myrrh  and  eas^ia,  are  cinnamon  (fQ^P)  and  calamus 
(rr^i^)j  the  former  otherwise  mentioned  only  in  Prov,  7^'  Cant  4'*,  and  the  Utt^r 
only  in  Cant,  4'*  Jer.  6^'  Eztt.  27^1*  Is.  43^*.  The  general  term  for  all  these  spices 
is  QX^Zf  which  occurs  with  varying  p tainting  in  Ejs,  25**  30^  j^s* -6  [  ]^g5_  iq--  i*-24 
2  Kgs,  20^5  1  Chr.  9-^-  *>  2  Chr.  9'^  ^-  ^*  j6^<  32=^  E^th.  2^^  C^ant  41^-  **'  ^^  5J-  "  6» 
B^*  la.  3^*  3'/  Kiik.  27^.  Of  these ^  the  references  in  Ex.  and  1  Chr»  are  to  the 
ritual  oil  and  incenae,  and  all  the  rest  tQ  articles  of  luxury  and  10  of  commerce. 
The  only  kings  with  whom  the  term  is  used  are  Solomon,  Asa  (burial)^  and 
Hezckiah, 

^}3  occurs  4  times  in  Jer. ^  ti  in  Deutero^fs*;  14  in  Eik*;  t  in  Hag.;  4  in 
Zecb.;  opce  each  in  Am*  atid  Joel;  7  times  in  Job,  Prov.,  and  EccL;  4  times  in 
P^;  often  in  Pent,  nnd  lljsls»  Notable  instances  are  Ezk,  i6i'^-  ^^  **  Thou 
[Jerusalem]  didst  take  of  thy  garments  and  madest  for  thee  high  places"; 
"Thou  toi^kest  thy  broidered  garments";  16^,  ** They  shall  strip  thee  [Jerusa- 
lem] of  thy  clothes"  (%o  in  23*);  Is.  5^^  '*Put  on  thy  garments  of  beauty 
[TIXEP],  O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  ";  59*\  **  He  put  on  garments  of  vengeance 
for  clothing  ^' ;  6t  ^^,  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  uf  salvation  ...  as 
»  bridegroom";  63*'  ^' *#  "  Who  is  this  *  » *  with  crimsoned  garments  from  Goi- 
rah?**  "Wherefore  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-vat?*' 
"Their  life-blood  is  sprinkled  on  my  garments";  Zech.  j'- *  ^  "Joshua  was 
clothed  with  fdthy  garments  ";  "Take  the  filthy  garments  from  off  him  . .  .  I  will 
clotht  thee  with  rich  apparel " ;  "So  they  set  a  fair  mitre  on  his  head  and 
clothed  him  with  garments  ";  J4I*,  "1  he  wealth  of  all  nations  round  about  shall 
be  gathered  together,  gcild  and  silver  and  apparel,  in  great  abundance/*  Of  these 
only  Is.  59^"^  61^"  63*^  Zech.  3*-*  offer  parallels  of  thought  to  our  Psalm.  In  no 
case  except  Eik,  27^^^  arc  "  spices  ■  *  mentioned  in  the  context* 

bp'H,  in  the  probable  sense  of  ^*  palace,"  only  In  Is*  13'^  Joel  4^  Am*  S"  Nah.  2'' 
Dan.  I*  Prov,  30?^  Ps.  144I2  t  Kgs.  21^  2  Kgs.  2ol»  (=  Is.  39^}  2  Clir*  36^  —  never 
of  the  king's  house  at  Jerusalem.  In  1  Kgs,  21^  it  is  used  of  Ahab's  royal 
residence  at  .Samaria,  which  may  be  identical  with  the  *'  house  of  ivory  *'  in  22**, 

I?,  in  the  sense  of  **  ivory/'  only  in  Am.  3^*  (houses)  6*  (beds)  E/k.  27^-  ^^ 
(wealth  of  Tyre)  Cant.  5"  7^  1  Kgs*  lO^*  (Solomon's  throne)  22**  (see  above) 
2  Chr*  9". 

^1D»  with  the  probable  sense  of  ** stringed  instruments"  (Q^^f^),  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Ps*  150*.'" 

rtD^j  Pki,  only  in  Jer.  20^^;  31*^,*'  1  will  comfort  them  ind  make  them  rejoice 


IB  So  Duhm, 

^*  The  Targum  makes  this  refer  to  Armema  (see  Jer,  51^),  but  this  leaves  Ihe 
verb  without  a  subject.  See  aUo  BickeU^s  conjecture  of  a  reduplication  of  ''^, 
with  Cheyne's  nnte  thereon. 
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fTom  their  sorroiff'';  Is.  56^^  "I  will  make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer"; 
Hos.  7^  "They  make  the  king  glad  with  their  wickedness**;  9  titnes  in  Prov», 
Ecd,  and  Lam.;  S  in  Pss.;  once  in  Ueut.;  4  times  in  Hista,  (mosUy  late).  In 
the  Prophecies,  i^hcn  the  Qat  Is  used,  the  subject  is  nearly  always  cither  jcrUMlcm 
ur  Israel:  but  note  Is,  39-,  ••  Hcitekiah  was  glad  of  the  messengers  from  Habylon" 
(a  variation  from  the  account  in  K^.),  In  the  Hists*  the  king^  v^ho  are  said  to 
**  rejoice  **  are  only  Saul,  Iliram,  and  licickiah  {2  Chr.  29**). 

Verse  K  '!^p  mS,  only  in  Jer.  41^'^  43^  bytb  of  Zcdekiah;  2  Sam.  I  ji«,  of 
David. 

riT|T,  fem.  plur.,  is  peculiar.  This  exact  form  occurs  only  in  Zech.  14**  in  an 
obscure  passage  and  in  \  Kgs.  5^'  f^- 1''*  ^^  of  costly  huUding  stones,  Prttima 
stones  arc  as  a  rule  indicate<i  by  TV^^  'pK  ( Ezk,  37*2  28^*  Dan.  1 1** ;  scveraj 
instances  in  HiiitsJ,  but  the  definitive  is  p  in  I'rov.  17^  f'£n  in  Is.  54''*'  (Jerusa- 
lem), and  "TJ  in  ZecL  9^',  ^'  His  people  .  * .  shall  he  as  stones  of  a  cro\^n»  glittt-ring 
over  his  land/*  Analog)'  of  usage,  togtither  with  the  verse- parallelism,  viouU 
suggest  that  yWtJif/r  were  meant  here  as  an  article  of  dress,^^ 

359,  Mphil,  only  in  la.  f^  2i»  Am.  f  9^  Zech.  1 1^*  Prov.  8^  (Wisdom)  Z\.  f S» 
I^m.  2*;  often  in  Pent*  and  older  llists.  (in  later,  only  in  2  Chr.  8^^) ;  4  times  in 
Pss.    None  of  these  seems  even  distantly  signilicant  here,  except  perhaps  Prov,  S=^, 

^Vt  is  a  rare,  late,  and  probably  foreign  word,  found  only  in  Neh>  2*^  Dan.  5^-  '*^, 
Its  occurrence  here  is  so  surprising  that  queries  about  the  text  naturally  arise,  but 
with  no  obvious  solution.  (Possibly  'r^^t?  might  be  conjectured,  though  this  revo- 
lutionizes the  passage*) 

ffl*,  to  indicate  positi&n  or  direciisrt,  occurs  in  the  Prophecies  only  twice  in 
Is.,  4  times  in  Ezk.,  and  4  in  Zech.;  also  4  in  job^  Prov*}  and  Eccl.^  S  in  Pas.; 
often  in  Ilex,  and  Hists* 

UT}^  is  a  rare  and  poetical  word,  found  only  Is*  tj^^,  "  I  will  make  a  man  rarer 
...  than  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir";  Dan.  lo'^  Job  aSi*^-  J"  jj^*  Prov.  z^^^  Cant.  5" 
Lam*  4** 

"^"©■^K  is  also  rare,  but  differently  distributed,  occurring  in  Is.  13^*  Job  i2**  28'*; 
once  in  Gen. ;  S  times  in  Hists.,  all  in  connection  with  Solomon,  except  i  Kgi*  22^^, 
regarding  Jehoshaphat's  commerce. 

The  noticeable  feature  in  these  two  verses  ]S  the  meagreness  of 
verbal  contacts  with  the  Prophecies,  at  least  in  a  way  to  indicate 
community  of  thought.  Articles  of  luxury  and  splendor  are  indeed 
mentioned,  but  only  incidentally  to  stibjects  wholly  diflferent  from 
that  here.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  verses  previously  examinedi 
The  word-connections  with  the  Wisdom  writings,  however,  are  more 
noticeable. 

If  a  historic  personage  is  here  celebrated,  the  thought  rests  some- 
what naturally  on  Hezekiah.  We  recall  the  references  to  his  wealth 
and  glory  in  2  Kgs,  20*^^^,  with  the  implications  of  iS'*"*",  To  his 
Babylonian  visitors  he  showed  "all  the  house  of  his  treasures  [n^3 

^  Note,  atflo^  readings  proposed  by  GrSU^  Ddderlcin,  and  Bftethgen. 
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nrii!l],  ihe  stiver  and  the  gold  [ZniH],  and  the  spices  [D*fit?Sn], 
and  the  fine  oil  [31^n  fDtf  j,  .  .  *  nothing  did  Hezekiah  omit  show- 
ing in  his  house  or  all  his  realm  [li^72^fiD],"  In  the  rescript  of 
this  that  is  incorporated  into  Is*  we  fim!  also  the  striking  poem  in 
ch,  38,  toward  the  end  of  which  are  two  slight  verbal  reminders  of 
our  psalm:  "The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  Thy 
truth,"  and  "We  will  sing  My  songs  to  the  stringed  instnjmenl& 
[fSj]  ""nir^J]  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of  Jahweh.'* 
Furthermore,  in  2  Kgs.  iS'^  20*^^  we  read  of  Hezekiah's  opposition 
to  idalatry,  his  public  works,  and  his  political  vigor  in  opposing  the 
Philistines  and  in  rebelling  from  Assyrian  supremacy  —  "  whitherso- 
ever he  went  forth  he  prospered  [TStT].'*  These  present  several 
thought- parallels  to  w-^'*^^  '*  in  our  psalm. 

The  Chronicler  (a  Chr.  29-32)  repeats  much  of  this,  but  with 
great  amplifications,  especially  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Jahweh  and  its  worship,  including  both  sacrifices  and  the 
musical  ritual,  of  the  Passover  as  a  national  feast,  and  of  the  ritual 
taxes  and  gifts  for  the  support  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  with  the 
resulting  superabundance  of  riches  in  the  Temple  treasury,  together 
with  many  variations  in  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  with  Sennache- 
rib. In  connection  with  the  story  of  Hezektah's  rule  we  are  told  in 
32^  that  **  many  brought  gifts  [nnji?]  unto  Jahweh  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  precious  things  [mniS]  to  Hezekiah  » . .  so  that  he  was  exalted 
in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth  "  j  and  again  in  vv.'^"^  we 
find  many  details  about  his  prosperity :  *'  Heiekiah  had  exceeding 
much  riches  and  honor  [lUDI  ^t^r],  and  he  provided  him  treas- 
uries for  silver  and  for  gold  and  for  precious  stones  [H^jT  PH7] 
and  for  spices  [D^ttM*?]  and  for  shields  [G^IZaS]  and  for  all 
manner  of  goodly  vessels^  etc  J'  Whatever  explanation  be  given  of 
the  derivation  of  these  accounts,  their  points  of  contact  with  our 
psalm  and  with  Ps,  72  arc  certainly  notable. 


Tn  this  connection  a  curious  speculation  develops  from  the  coincidence  of  v.'' 
in  our  psalm  with  U.  22^.  The  person  there  referred  to,  as  the  cot) text  shows,  ts 
Eliakira^  the  chamberlain  of  Hezekiah  (z  Kgs*  iS^^-  *^-  ^  19")*  One  may  wonder 
whether  m  our  psalm  the  original  reading  was  D'P'?^  1HP5  instead  of  O'rfrKf  the 
extraordinary  quilities  and  authority  here  imputed  to  EJiakim  being  essentially 
similar  to  those  implied  in  Is*  22*  Or  the  matter  may  be  turn  eel  the  other  way. 
Suppose  that  the  proper  reading  in  ihe  psalm  vrcre  either  f3^  hn  (as  already 
sujjgested)  or  Cpi^  ^H  (fon owing  I  Kgs.  9^),  and  were  known  in  that  form  to  the 
author  of  Is.  33.  Jle  might  then  have  written,  **  It  shall  come  to  pass  m  that  day 
that   1   will  call   My  Servant  'God  Avin  establish'  (Kliakim)."  and  a  later  sciibe- 
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might  have  added  the  gluss^  ^Uhe  ^n  of  Hilkiah/'  thus  miiking  extremely  diffi- 
cuU  &  passage  other wiae  fairly  plam.^* 

One  more  curious  circumstance  b  to  be  noted.  In  2  KgT*,  21*  (Uut  not  in  Chr.) 
we  lesirn  that  Hc^ckiah's  ^ifc,  the  muthcr  uf  ^^lanasseh,  was  IJephzibah  [^Cn 
?TS,  My  dcSight  is  in  her]*  This  name  otherwis^r  occurs  only  m  Is,  62*,  where  it 
is  symbolically  applied  to  Jerusalem  in  conneclion  with  one  of  the  numeroui 
references  to  (jod's  relation  to  Mis  people  under  the  Bgure  of  marriage.  Whether 
this  hat  any  bearing  ii[k>]i  the  question  oi  H^  or  {connection  with  vJ^  of  our  psalm 
»  at  least  worth  a  query. 

This  brings  us  around  again  to  the  section  addressed  to  the 
"daughter*'  and  concerning  **  the  king's  daughter/'  In  treating 
these  we  shall  iissume  provisionally  that  n?  refers  to  "  the  daughter 
of  ZtOHp'*  simply  because  nothing  else  seems  to  be  in  Hoc  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  comparative  evidence  thus  far  collected. 

Verse  ".  Vpt^  Imv.,  addressed  to  w^«,  is  com  man  in  the  tVophecies,  especially 
in  Jer«,  Dcutero-Is.,  and  Ezk  «  as  well  as  in  Job  and  Prov,  The  estact  ftifm  here 
used  oecurs  only  in  Jer*  6^*  22^  —  both  to  the  land;  li^  47',  lo  "the  daughter  of 
Babylon  *V;  5I^^  to  Jerusalem,  "  thou  afflicteJ  one"j  Elk.  16**,  to  Jerusalem, 
**lboU  harlot'^;  ami  the  city  seems  also  to  be  addressed  in  Mic,  6",  while  the 
fem.  plur.  occurs  in  Is.  32^  Jer.  i)^\  Addressed  ly  *'  careless  women/*  etc*  In 
other  cases  the  address  is  usually  to  the  people  or  nation  without  special  chaiac- 
teriiation. 

HK^,  Imv.,  to  miMt  h  not  specially  common  except  in  Jer,  The  exact  form 
here  used  occurs  only  (outside  of  four  cases  in  early  Hists*)  in  Jer.  2^^-  ^  3^  ij** 
(K'tbO  Is.  49^^  6o*»  the  a<ldresa  in  the  la^t  two  cases  being  explicitly  to  Zion^  and 
to  the  nation  in  the  others. 

ftX  ''^f*  of  mfn^  occurs  only  S  times  in  Jer.,  once  in  Is.  (55*)»  5  times  in  PtOT^ 
J  in  Pss.  In  Jer*  it  forms  part  of  a  nearly  invariable  formula.  The  Imv.  occun 
only  in  Is*  55^  Prov.  4^''  5'  22^'  Ps,  78*. 

COtf  and  nK"J  occur  together  only  in  la.  6*  Lam.  1^*  Dan.  9I*  (to  Co<l) ; 
2  Kgs*  19^"  =  Is,  57I'  (to  tiod).  Both  of  them,  in  the  Irav.  in  any  form  addressed 
to  men,  are  noticeably  rare  in  Chr. 

7^^'~\  and  pit  npj  occur  together  only  in  Is*  55"^  Prov.  22". 

The  second  line,  as  it  stands^  is  hostile  to  the  theory  that  T^  means  Zion.  But 
*rQtf  is  unique  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Forgetting"  God  and  His  ways  is  often 
mentioned,  eapeeiatly  in  Jct.»  Deut.,  and  Pss.;  and  God's  *'  forgetting"  His  people 
if  sometimes  asserted.     If  the  general  theory  of  the  sense  of  tiie  passage  that  the 


Elk*  22^^^  23**  Jer.  13^  (dilTcrcnt  pointing),^  or,  better,  interrogatively,  I 
following  the  general  analogy  of  Is.  49^*  Jcr.  ^44^  Ps.  -jj^^*  (</ Jer.  46^*  51*^  *■/*:.). 
Pasdttges  in  which  Israel  is  thus  spoken  of  as  *'  forgetting**  its  heritage  are  Is,  17'* 
51"  Jer.  2»  3'ii  1  j^  igie  23'-^'  ^gp  g^jt.  22^^  23**  Hos,  2i»  4*  P*  if,  besides  many 

^^  In  either  case  we  may  cjuration  whether  Is.  22^  has  not  tieen  transposed 
from  between  vv/*  and  ^K 

**  See  note  on  the  connection  of  the  clauses  in  Perowne. 
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mitanrfs  in  Deut.  and  Pas.  Fir  eotitra,  if  this  emendation  b«  rejectetj,  it  \% 
ntjticcabltr  that  in  Is.  54*  wc  (md  Israel  cuntcmplated  under  tbe  (igure  of  a  barren 
widuw  w  bii  IS  thus  addressed  *  "  Forget  ihe  ahamc  of  thy  youth  * , .  for  thy  Maker 
is  thy  husband  *  .  .  ft.>r  Jahwtb  hath  called  thee  as  a  wife  forsaken  , . .  even  a  uife 
of  yoinh,  cwt  of[,"  ao  that  the  reading  here  as  we  Have  it  might  stand  \^ithout 
altering  the  general  sense.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  our  psalm  shmts 
many  verbaJ  ccinncttions  with  Is*  54* 

"^n^jjt  n'^  Ls  a  to  mm  cm  phrase  in  Hejt.  and  Hists,,  but  elsewhere  occurs  only 
in  Is.  j''  7*^  22'^'  **  Jer.  12**     All  refer  to  a  family  rather  than  to  a  building. 

It  remains  to  acid  that  '*rCl?'T  may  be  a  corruption  nf  a  totally  different  verb, 
bke  inObf  ^  {'/■  /eth.  10")  or  ^nSb'^,  with  **pei:kpVc^*  ami  **  house  '^  as  subjects^  or 
*ntStr\  with  the  construction  as  nuw. 

Verse  '^.  TT^,  though  slightly  common  in  Hex.,  early  Hists*,  and  Prov»,  is  rare 
in  Chr.  and  the  Propheciesp  occurring  in  the  latter  only  in  Is.  26*'  Jer.  17^*^  Am.  5^' 
Mic.  7^  — none  (*f  which  have  any  pertinency  here.  But  the  word  \%  used  of 
Solomon  in  I  Kgs.  1 1*^^  just  after  a  reference  lo  Jerusalem,  "  the  ehosen  cityt" 

*C^  is  used  <if  riiits  or  sf^Us  only  in  Estk.  16^**  ^^*  ^,  ^*lliy  rc»ow'n  [Jerusalem] 
went  forth  anmng  the  nations  for  thy  beauty  ";  **Thou  didst  trust  in  thy  beauty  "j 
"Thou  hast  made  thy  beauty  an  atioinmation  *';  27'*'  *■  ^^  (Tyre)  ■  28"^'  '^-  '^  (Tyre); 
31*  (Assyria) ;  Lam«  2^^^  "Is  I  his  the  dty  that  men  called^  The  perfection  nf 
beauty?'*  Ps.  50^^  {(/.  48^);  of  a  dhin^  pfrsonagf  otdy  in  U.  ^j^'^t  "Thittc  eyes 
shall  sec  the  king  in  hh  beauty ''i  Zcch.  t/',  "How  great  is  His  (?)  beauty  t  ^' 
of  Vaslili  in  Estb*  l^^;   and  gentraUy  in  Is.  3^*  Prov.  6^  JJ*^. 

jllK  is  common  for  human  «uperiurs  and  somewhat  so  for  God  or  His  messen- 
gers. Among  the  latter  references  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  conteait  in  Is.  i^r 
3*p  **  Behold^  the  Lord^  Jahweh  of  IL^s^  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem  .  .  J'j 
j(jfi.  i»;  26^^  "Jaiiweh  our  Uod»  other  lords  beside  Hhee  ha\*e  had  dominion 
over  us" J  51 22"  Mab  3^  "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  Hi* 
temple,"  besides  the  ph rase ^  **  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (or,  land) '*  in  Mic,  4^* 
Zech.  4I*  6*. 

nrH^,  which  is  common  in  Hex,  and  Hists.,  occurs  of  reverence  to  the  Setvant 
in  Is.  45^*,  "TThey  [various  nations  of  the  South]  shall  fall  down  unlo  thee"; 
49'' ^1  **  Kings  shall  see  and  arise;  princes,  and  they  shall  worship";  **  Kin^ 
and  queens.  .  .  shall  bow  down  to  thee'*;  60",  "All  they  that  despised  ihee 
[Jerusalem]  shall  Ihjw  themselves  down." 

Not  enumerated :  ^D  (sec  v.'^)^  '3,  KIH,  1^, 

Verse  1^.  "l^J  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  typical  heathen  city,  as  in  Is.  2j, 
Jer.  25,  27, 47,  EA.  26,  27,  28,  29,  Hos.  9**  Joel  4*  Am.  i®-  ^ '  Zcch.  9^*  *,  —  but  never 
with  PS  (1/,  however,  **  daughter  uf  Sidan  "  in  Is.  t^^^  ami  *'of  Babylon  *'  often). 
While  flTI^Si  is  not  used  in  any  of  these,  Tyre^s  subservience  is  indicated  in  Is.  23  ^ 
Joel  4*(?),  and  implied  elsewhere. 

nrcp  is  common  in  the  sense  of  "gift*'  in  Gen.  and  the  t  lists.,  but  not  in  the 
Prophecies  (except  Hos.  10'^) ;  but  it  is  applied  to  **  offerings  "  (apparently  reli- 
gious) from  foreign  sources  in  Is»  1^*  (Sodom  and  Comorrahi  figuratively)  19** 
(Egypt)  Jer.  41*  (Samaria)  Zeph.  J*'*  (the  African  dispersion)  Mai.  I**  (Gentiles 
generally). 

';B  ^V'?'  **^  mttt^  occurs  only  in  Joli  11^^  Prov.  ig**  —  Intth  notably  parallel  to 
this  verse;  and  to  God  in  Jer.  26*'  (Heiekiab)  Zech.  7^;  S^i-  »3,"Thc  inhabitants 
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of  one  city  shaU  go  to  another,  sjiying*  Let  us  go  speedily  to  intrcat  the  fftvor  of 
jAbvvch  .  .  .  yea,  maoy  peuples  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  Jalmch  of 
HosU  111  Jeraaaicm  and  to  intrcat  Mis  favor'*;  MaL  t^  Dan.  9'*i  ooce  in  Ps.  1 19; 
5  limes  in  Ex, 

n*^I?  occurs  once  in  Jub,  10  times  in  PtDv,,  and  5  in  EccL-  elsewhere  only  in 
Jer.  9"  Mic.  6^^  la,  53"  Ps,  49'  E*,  50'^  Ruth  j'^'  2  Sam.  12^^  *-  **  None  of  the&e 
oKcr  paraUti^. 

Not  ciinmerated:  flS  (sec  v.^*),  P|?. 

Regarding  this  section  we  may  conclude  that  the  comparison  with 
the  Prophecies  abundantly  justifies  the  interpretation  advocated  for 
r!3  (with  the  exception  of  the  difficuhy  involved  in  ^n?C?  as  it 
stands),  that  "  the  king  "  is  representt^d  as  worthy  of  divine  honnage, 
and  that  v,**  may  be  addressed  either  to  the  "  daughter "  (as  now 
pointed)  or  to  "the  king/'  as  suggested  by  the  parallel  in  Ps.  72. 

The  next  section  (w.""^'*)  treats  of  "  the  king's  daughter/*  If  this 
be  considered  to  be  a  real  person,  she  would  naturally  seem  to  be 
the  daughter  of  that  king  whose  prowess  and  splendor  are  celebrated 
in  the  earlier  verses.  The  features  of  richness  here  harmonize  well 
with  vv,*'*".  Commonly,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  this  psalin 
is  an  actual  marriage  ode,  this  expression  is  taken  to  affirm  that  the 
bride  is  a  foreign  princess,  the  "king"  here  being  distinct  from  the 
previous  one.  But  it  is  also  conceivable  that  here  again  we  have  an 
idealization  of  the  city  or  nation  —  a  continuation  of  the  thought  in 
vv/^'^^  This  would  harmonize  with  the  probable  interpretation  of 
"  the  king*'  as  the  Mighty  One  of  the  Messianic  hope.^ 

Verae  '*.  rrfSSS  occurs  nnly  in  Eik-  23*1  ("a  statety  bed  '*)  and  Jdg.  IS"*.  It 
is  cuHiius  that  the  only  place  where  TT2|r"*3  occurs  in  the  absolute  is  1^4^ 
"  Over  aU  the  glrtry  a  canopv,"  at  the  end  of  the  pasiiage  where  we  are  told  that 
"  the  Uraiich  of  Jahwth  shall  be  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruil  of  the  land 
majestic  and  comely,"  In  the  construct  the  phrase  ai»o  occurs  in  Is.  S'  2H*  22^* 
(Eliakim's  father**  house). 

*^^0  n%  sing,,  unly  in  2  Kgs.  9>*;  IJ*  =  a  Chr.  22";  Dan.  tl"  —  none  at  all 
pertinent  here* 

C:!  is  used  of  the  S^n^iuttry  24  times  in  Eik.,  once  in  Lev.,  7  times  in  Kgs.t 
4  in  Chf.;  of  a  king's  pnlme  once  in  Kga^  (Jehoram),  once  in  Chr*  (Heiekiah), 
Iwice  in  Rsth.  The  mudern  reailing,  CTiS',,  ** corals,"^*  is  paralleled  only  in 
Job  28"  Prov.  jJS  gii  20I6  jtin  t^j^jj^  4T  _  jjjp  f^r^i  f^j^if  „f  ^hich  concern  the  value 
of  wisdom.  I  he  suggeatjun  of  jcwciry  reminds  us  of  Is.  54^^'^  ♦Mieholdn  1  will 
•et  thy  stones  [jcrusaJcm]  in  fair  colors  ['ISI],  and  lay  thy  foundation  a  with 

^  Note  that  Grati  rejects  the  itlentlficatifin  of  ^I2'n3  with  *?Jir,  though  with 
a  totally  different  view  of  the  passage. 

**  KrtiLhmal*  firatz,  Chcyne,  Wellhaiiscnp  Duhm, 
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tapphiret  [D'^i^EDS]^  anfl  I  will  make  thy  pinnacles  uf  fuliics  [*1^*T2]  ariti  thy 
gates  of  carbuncles  [^^1?^  "iPW'?]  aiid  all  thy  bartkr  of  pleasant  sluncs  ["JSKT* 

f1^&£^,  only  in  Ex,  39  of  certain  gulden  Jittiags  of  the  Tahernacle, 

HZ^l  ]&  a  very  conitnon  ttrmt  widely  diffused  thru u ghoul  the  Old  Testament, 
The  prosperity  and  glory  of  Jerusalem  are  often  indicated  in  the  Pfophccicf  by 
mcntiorting  precious  metaU  and  costly  stuffs^ 

tf^S*?,  only  in  Is.  14^*  63'-  ^  Jer,  lo**  MaU  2^*;  Jj  limes  in  Job,  Prov.,  and  ulher 
poems;   6  in  Psa,;   S  in  11  kt^.     None  of  these  seems  pertinent  here. 

VcTAt  ^\  ^PP"^i  "nly  in  Elk.  16*'^*  ^^'  ^'  (of  the  hrilHant  lincry  of  Jernsatetfi) 
17*  26*^  27'-  *^-  ^*  (tif  Tyre)  I  Chr,  29^  (^of  Davit Ts  preparations  for  the  Temple) 

hz'l  is  almost  wholly  a  prophetic  tenrit  occurring  only  in  Js.  iS^,  "  In  that  lime 
shall  a  present  be  brought  to  Jahweh  of  Hosts  ♦ .  ,  to  Mount  Zion";  aj^;  53% 
**  A*  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter  '*  (so  in  Jer.  1 1  *") ;  551^,  **  Yt  shall  go  out 
with  joy  and  he  letl  forth  with  pcaee  ";  Jer.  31^,  "With  supplications  will  1  lead 
them'*  (at  Ihe  Return);  Hos.  10^  ti^i  Zeph,  3^^  **  My  luppliants  shall  bring 
Mine  ofJcring**;    3  times  in  Job;  6  in  Pss.;   3  in  Ezra. 

ri^'?nn3,  plur.,  orsly  in  h.  23^  EA.  44--  Am.  8^^  Zech.  9"  Lam.  l*^  ^  2^^  **  5" ; 
3  times  in  Pss. ;  Ex.  22^"^  2  Sam.  13^*;  3  times  in  Lsth*  Of  these,  the  references 
in  Am.»  Zech.,  and  Lani-  are  to  Jerusak^mi  though  only  the  last  has  the  tune  of 
the  psalm.  Other  terms  appear^  Hke  TTHEtf  in  Is.  14^  Jud  a***;  rtOK  in  Nab.  3'» 
*^  Hufzab  is  uncoveretl  .  ,  .  and  her  handmaids  mourn  as  with  the  voice  of 
doves  ";  and  TfO~^V  in  Cant,  t*  6**. 

ni?"!,  only  in  Jdg.  11*^**  (Jephthah's  danghtef).  !T1?^,  sing.,  occurs  9  limea 
in  Cant. 

rr-rrK,  r/  Ex.  15^  ( Miriam *5  train). 

H'S,  Miphili  is  very  frequent  in  the  Prophecies  of  the  "  liringing  back  "  of  the 
exiles,  etc. 

*^S  is  changed  to  ?T?  by  Wellhausen  and  Duhm,^  maintaining  the  reference  to 
the  "ij^a  nS  in  the  third  persun*  It  may  also  be  pointed  ^,  referring  to  the 
king,  and  thus  preserving  the  verse-paraillelism. 

Not  enumerated :  ^'^O  (sec  v.*)  ;^ 

Verse  '*,  rrna^  occurs  15  times  in  Is.;  7  in  Jer,;  2  in  Etk.\  once  each  in 
Joel,  Zeph.,  Jon*,  and  Zech.;  17  times  in  Job,  Prov,,  and  EccL;  once  in  CanL; 
13  times  in  J'Ss,;  once  each  in  (.Jen.,  Num.,  Deut.,  Jdg.,  \  and  2  Sam,,  an?!  Kgs.j 
aS  limes  in  the  later  Hists.  It  is  used  posith'tiy^  i.e.  oi  the  establishment  ot 
maintenance  of  joy»  in  Is,  g\  **Thou  hast  nmlti plied  the  nation.  Thou  hast 
increased  their  joy  " ;  22*^  (of  feasting)  ;  29^^  "  The  meek  shall  increase  their  joy 
in  Jahweh  *';  30^,  **  Ve  shall  have  .  .  .  gladness  of  heart '';  35*^  "  The  ran&^nned 
of  Jahwch  shall  return  . ,  ,  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy 
and  gladness*'  (so  in  51^^);  $i\  "Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein" 
(Zion);   55^^  "  Vc  shall  go  out  with  joy'*;  6i^  **  Everlasting  joy  shall  be  unto 

^  Note,  however,  the  extraordinary  reading,  *'  Heshbon,"  found  in  two  MSS, 
of  the  LXX,  with  Duhm's  suggfution  as  to  its  origin. 
^  Though  by  the  latter  fur  an  unintelligible  reason. 
^  But  note  Gritz's  proposed  repointtng 
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tbcjn*';  Jcr.  15*^  '*Thy  wiifds  wt*rc  unlo  roe  a  joy  and  the  rejoicing  of  my 
ht!art";  31^*  '* Sing  with  gbdntrsa  for  Jacob*';  2f5^\  "Again  sbaLl  be  hc-ard  ,  .  , 
the  voice  of  joy  and  the  vaice  of  gladness  "  (as  agahist  7^*  16'^  25^"  4S**) ;  Jon.  4*^; 
Zeph.  3^',  *'  He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy^';  ^eth,  S^^,  "[The  fesisls]  shall 
be  to  the  house  of  Jadah  joy  and  gladness."  The  coupteC  ■"^HD^  ]'^p  occurs  l[  * 
times  in  Is*  and  Jer.,  once  in  Zech.  and  in  Ps.  51*, 

^*3  occur*  only  in  Is.  iG^'^  Jer.  4S8*  llc«.  9I  Joel  i^"  Dan,  l^"  Job  3^  Pfov.  23«^ 
3  times  in  Pss.  —  never  in  a  positive  sense  paralieJ  to  this  or  with  nntStP  except  in 

Ps.  4i** 

Not  enumetateil  r  bzT  (sec  v.i^),  h^r-  (see  v.'*),  "^I^p  (sec  v."). 

This  section  shows  at  first  the  special  influence  of  Ezk.,  and  tlien 
that  of  the  references  in  Is.  ami  Jer.  to  the  Return.  Verse  ^*  gives 
the  impression  of  having  to  do  with  the  jubilance  of  the  Temple 
worship,  so  that  "TjSd  h^*T\  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Temple,  though 
we  have  no  good  parallels  to  the  exact  expression* 

The  terms  of  w.""**  *''"**  have  led  to  the  widespread  interpretation 
of  this  psalm  as  an  actual  Marriage  Ode,  tn  which,  after  celebrating 
the  virtues  of  the  bridegroom,  the  bride  is  addressed  with  paternal 
counsel  and  then  the  marriage  procession  is  described.®  This  inter- 
pretation is  plausible  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the  same  features 
may  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  ideal  bridal  re!aiion  between  the 
Holy  People  and  Jahweh,  as  repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  I'rophecies 
(notably  in  negative  form  in  Hos,  t-3  Joel  1*  Jer,  3  Ezk,  16,  and 
with  elaborate  posit! veness  in  Is,  54,  61,  62,  not  to  speak  of  the 
poetic  treatment  of  Cant*).  The  drift  of  the  evidence  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages  is  toward  the  supposition  that  the  bridal  tpiality 
in  our  psalm  is  an  echo  of  this  conception  as  presented  in  Deutero-ls., 
and  is  therefore  ideal  rather  that!  historically  actual. 

In  justifying  this  supposition  it  is  worth  while  rapidly  to  review  the 
ground  covered  by  our  whole  study.  We  have  set  ourselves  to  con- 
sider the  lexical  connectionsp  large  and  small,  that  seem  to  bind  this 
psalm  either  with  other  psalms  apparently  of  its  own  class  or  with  the 
Prophecies,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  probable  meaning  of  its 
several  expressions  and  the  general  drift  of  thought  running  through 
each  of  its  sections  and  their  combination  together*  Comparing  it 
with  other  **  royal "  psalms  made  it  evident  that  there  were  strong 
similarities  between  parts  of  it  and  89,  18,  72,  21,  61,  no,  132,  at 
least  — the  points  of  connection  being  confined  to  ihe  characterixa* 
tlon  of  "  the  king  "  as  one  in  whom  is  found  not  only  the  evidences 
of  divine  favor  but  the  possession  of  something  of  a  divine  quality 

^  Finely  developed  by  Delitisch* 
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and  attributes.  This  all  went  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  has 
been  emphasij£ed  in  the  older  commentation  generally  that  the  psalm 
is  Messianic  in  significance,  not  only  by  virtue  of  an  acquired  and 
perhaps  fantastic  interpretation^  but  l)y  original  intention,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  its  final  editor.  But,  on  the  other  band,  comparison  with 
other  "  royal"  psalms  failed  to  shed  any  light  on  the  passages  refer- 
ring to  the  *'  daughter,*'  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  details  of  "  the 
king's  '*  splendor  This  seemed  to  imlicate  that,  after  all,  this  poem 
stands  apart  in  its  realistic  treatment  of  some  event  not  ordinarily 
associated  with  "  Messianic  "  thought  or  writing.  This^  in  turn,  went 
to  strengthen  the  view  now  widely  current  that  the  psalm  is  ]?roperly 
a  secular  ode,  rather  arbitrarily  incorporated  into  the  sacred  writings, 
and  possibly  here  and  there  altered  to  fit  it  for  its  place. 

Here  we  turned  to  the  second  line  of  comparison,  that  with  the 
Prophecies.  We  at  once  encountered  a  very  extensive  array  of  paraU 
lels,  covering  not  only  the  references  to  **  the  king/'  but  those  to  the 
**  daughter*'  as  well,  the  parallelism  touching  almost  every  detail  of 
the  poem  in  some  way.  These  parallels  —  the  more  striking  of  which 
we  have  quoted  in  full — -were  widely  scattered  in  the  Prophecies, 
their  distribution,  character,  and  contextual  setting  being  such  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  large  number  of  them 
are  echoes  of  this  highly  unique  psalm,  but  rather  indicating  that  the 
psahn  in  its  present  shape  is  based  u[ion  them  or  upon  the  process 
of  thought  that  produced  them.  After  deducting  all  that  may  lie 
necessary  for  similarities  of  mere  vocabulary,  which  might  be  due  to 
various  not  very  significant  causes,  there  still  remains  before  us  a 
notable  body  of  prophetic  passages  in  which  there  is  a  plausible 
similarity  of  thought,  treatment,  and  spirit  with  our  psalm-  Among 
these,  chapters  like  Jer.  33,  Ezk*  16  and  37,  Is,  45-61  (not  to  men* 
tion  chapters  in  Proto-Is.),  Mic.  4  and  6,  Zeph.  3,  Zech.  S-9,  etc, 
stand  out  in  prominence*  These  passages  are  too  numerous  and  loo 
applicable  in  detail  to  be  neglected  in  the  interpretation  of  the  psalm, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  psalm  and 
supply  a  consistent  view  of  its  many  features. 

Succinctly  stated^  the  interpretation  thus  suggested  is  as  follows. 
The  topic  of  the  whole  is  the  relation  established  between  Jahweh 
and  the  Holy  People  through  His  anointed  "king"  at  a  time  of 
national  forgetfulness  and  yet  of  possible  return  and  restoration. 
"The  king"  is  vividly  and  reaUstically  pictured  in  terms  drawn  from 
Dentero' Isaiah  and  perhaps  Zecbariah,  with  coloring  similar  to  that 
of  Canticles,  as  superior  to  men  in  beauty  and  grace,  as  "  mighty  in 
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battle  ^'  against  his  foes,  as  devoted  to  equity  and  righteousness,  and 
as  crowned  with  felicity  in  his  superiority  over  hh  "  fellows  **  and 
earthly  powers  generally*  In  contrast  is  the  *'  daughter  [of  Zionj  " 
who  his  laid  herself  open  to  rebuking  counsel  by  **  forgetting  **  her 
heritage,  but  whom  **  the  king  "  is  reatly  to  meet  with  **  desire  *'  and 
the  acceptance  of  her  homage,  who  is  ideally  arrayed  in  the  vest- 
ments of  a  queen  and  depicted  a;;  approaching  *'  the  king  "  in  royal 
state,  their  meeting  being  described  in  terms  impl>ing  religious  as 
well  as  secubr  festivity.  Whether  the  whole  points  lo  the  imagery 
of  a  marriage  between  "  the  king  '*  ami  his  **  daughter"  is  not  abso- 
lutely clear,  though  the  addition  of  this  feature  is  easy  from  the 
prophetic  parallels.  At  all  events,  she  is  pictured  *'//Xr  a  bride,"  as 
Deutero- Isaiah  puts  it  (49'*  61*").  The  poem  closes  with  a  verse 
that  implies  that  the  entire  attitude  of  conteinplation  is  prospective 
rather  than  retrospective,  loi>king  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  seed 
**in  the  whole  earth/'  (Verse  '*,  as  has  been  explained^  looks  like  a 
liturgical  antiphon  adapted  to  its  place  by  a  small  change.) 

This  general  interpretation  makes  the  psa!m  dependent  at  least  on 
DeuterO' Isaiah,  and  indicates  that  its  date  cannot  well  be  earher 
than  the  end  of  the  exile.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  only  subsequent  to  the  exile,  but  subsequent  by  a 
long  period.  This  is  the  contention  of  many  commentators.  Thus 
Olshausen,  while  asserting  that  no  conclusion  as  to  date  is  possible 
from  the  style  and  language,  thinks  that  the  whole  refers  to  the 
actual  marriage  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Cleopatra,  Thus  Cheyne, 
though  grudgingly  allowing  the  possibility  of  attributing  it  to  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  IL  or  of  Darius^  labors  to  convince  us  that  *'  the  king  " 
is  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Thus  Duhm  thinks  that  the  hero  must  be 
*'one  of  the  Ptolemies,"  While  not  denying  the  possibility  of  these 
and  similar  hypotheses,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  possibility  also 
exists  of  supposing  that  the  whole  conception  is  ideal,  and  ideal 
along  exactly  the  lines  indicated  by  the  prophecies  ordinarily  called 
"Messianic."  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  insist  that  the  psalm  must 
have  been  sufficiently  subsequent  to  these  writings  to  admit  of  their 
wide  popular  diffusion,  since  it  is  conceivable  that  the  psalm  was 
drafted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  one  of  the  prophetic  writers  or  a 
fellow'worker  for  the  cause  of  national  righteousness.  The  closer  the 
links  of  style  and  usage  can  be  shown  to  be,  the  greater  the  presump- 
tion that  the  documents  compared  belong  to  the  same  or  neighboring 
periods,  especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  just 
ihoje  marks  of  late  date  that  are  now  so  diligently  magnified  —  the 
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bitter  reaction  a  gainst  oppression  and  violent  assault ,  the  traces  of 
internal  strife  and  partisanship,  and  the  exaltation  of  a  formahstic 
and  Pharisaic  kgalism. 

Supposing  that  the  drift  of  the  comparalive  evidence  here  pre- 
sented is  admitted  to  be  toward  the  hypothesis  that  ihe  completed 
poem  embodied  ideal  conceptions  of  'Uhe  king  "  and  the  '*  daugh- 
ter," it  is  necessary  to  consider  just  what  details  are  inconsistent  with 
this  conclusion.  The  chief  of  these  opposing  features  are  these : 
(i)  as  to  **  the  king,*'  the  realistic  details  of  w»*^"',  especially  the 
**  kings*  daughters  "  and  the  **  qneen,'*  and  of  vv,^*"^^,  as  well  as  the 
thought  of  v,^^  with  its  apparent  reference  to  a  royal  Hne ;  and 
(a)  as  to  the  "daughter,"  the  received  reading  of  v^**  about  "for- 
getting," the  uncertain  identity  of  the  "  daughter  "  in  v»"  with  **  the 
king's  d:iughter"  in  v.^*,  and  the  details  of  what  seems  like  a  proces- 
sion in  vv.^^".  Different  minds  will  appraise  these  difficuUres  at 
different  values.  Hupfeki,  Hitzig,  Delitzsch,  Olshausen,  and  most 
recent  critics  assume  without  argument  dial  ihey  indicate  a  definite 
historic  occasion  actually  witnessed  or  foreseen.  It  is  conceivable, 
however^  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  can  be  so  viewed  as  to 
harmoni^.e  with  the  general  theory  here  being  discussed.  The  filling 
in  of  detail  seems  to  be  plainly  under  the  same  sort  of  lyric  impulse 
that  we  find  in  Canticles,  with  the  Bridal  Song  in  which  (4^  to  5^), 
by  the  way,  it  is  thought  that  the  psalm  conforms  in  versification.^'-* 
The  difficulty  about  v/'  can  be  obviated  either  by  attributing  to 
it  a  special  touch  of  fancy  or  by  supposing  that  the  suffixes  should  be 
feminine  instead  of  masculine.^  The  more  serious  difficulty  of  v<*^ 
diminishes  as  the  psalm  is  compared  with  Canticles  (especially  6"), 
or  may  be  made  to  vanish  if  perchance  it  should  be  shown  that  7iC? 
is  a  corruption. 

Still  another  line  of  possibility  is  opened  up  by  supposing  that  back 
of  our  present  psalm  stood  a  royal  ode  of  smaller  dimensions,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  marriage  ode.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  an  ode,  originally  secular,  might  have  been  taken  as  the  nucleus 
for  an  amplification  in  a  direction  harmonious  with  the  Deutero- 
Isaianic  conception  of  God  as  IsraeFs  husband.  This  nucleus,  if  U 
existed,  would  be  most  easily  attributable  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.*^ 

For  myself,  I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  some  theory  of  a 
nucleus  thus  built  out  best  explains  the  phenomena.     But  1  do  not 


»  Duhm.  »  So  Fcs^hitto. 

*'  C/  Baethgen'a  treatment  of  Pi.  72* 


See  Gr^ti. 
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see  how  the  **  nucleus  "  can  be  recovered  except  by  the  appUcatioti 
of  processes  of  analysis  ibnt  are  mure  or  lesA  Mibjective,  Certain 
nbole  lines  and  verses  seem  least  likely  to  have  belonged  to  it, 
namely : 

V«ie*,  **TheferQrie  God  hath  blessed  thcc  for  ever  **| 

Verse*,  *'BecRUi«  of  truth  .  .  .  and  rifibteouanesA"; 

Verse*,  ^'The  peoplet  fall  under  thee  **; 

Veise\  "  Thy  throne  Got]  [has  estabUshed]  for  ever"; 

Verses  ^'-''^,  and  ticrrhaps  ^*~*^  entire; 

Verse  **  entire. 


To  these  may  further  be  addetl  the  following: 

Verse  ^,  "  1  am  speaking  what  I  have  made  as  to  the  king  "| 

Verse  ',  "Therefore  Jahweh  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee 
With  lh<;  oil  uf  gladnc^  more  than  thy  fellows. " 

This^  if  earned  out  in  the  extreme  form,  would  leave  the  original  ode 
about  half  as  long  as  the  present  psalmj  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  "  the  king/'  If,  however,  it  be  supposed  that  the 
original  was  a  nuptial  ode,  it  might  easily  have  included  vv/*"^^ 

If  the  multiplied  parallels  l>etween  the  Psalm  and  the  Prophecies 
be  considered  as  significant  as  has  been  urged  in  this  essay,  then  the 
"  nucleus  "  will  probably  be  represented  only  by  vv.**^"^  -^  with  isolated 
words  or  expressions  in  other  verses.  These  latter  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  even  though  their  existence  is  fully  conceded. 

This  theory  of  comi>osite  structure  was  first  impressed  upon  me  by 
certain  statistical  tests  that  I  have  for  several  years  been  experiment- 
ing with  in  trying  to  separate  the  strata  of  materials  that  seem  to  be 
discernible  in  combination  all  through  the  Psalter.  These  tests  con- 
sist primarily  in  observations  upon  the  proportion  of  "  rare "  and 
*'  common  "  words,  **  rareness  "  and  "  commonness  *'  being  measured 
roughly  by  the  number  of  psalms  in  which  the  words  appear.  This 
psalm  as  a  whole  ranks  very  high  in  the  proportion  of  "  rare  "  words 
in  it,  being  surpassed  by  not  more  than  ten  others  ;  but  it  also  con- 
tains curious  **  pockets  "  that  abound  in  "  common  "  words.  This 
particular  line  of  evidence  is  to  me  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  v,"  is  an  addiffdumy  this  verse  being  totally  devoid  of 
*'  rare  **  words.  Verse  ^'  is  notably  deficient  also,  and  v/*  somewhat 
so,  both  being  ihe  more  noticeable  because  following  verses  of  a 
different  character.  To  explain  this  test  would  lake  far  more  space 
than  is  here  available,  and,  of  course,  unless  supported  by  other  lines 
of  argument^  it  \%  not  at  all  conclusive.     I  mention  it  only  because  at 
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several  points  in  ihis  essay  the  views  slated  have  probably  been  more 
or  less  influenced  by  it. 

If  this  thought  regarding  compositeness  be  adopted,  the  structure 
of  the  psalm  may  be  typographically  exhibited  as  follows  —  though 
with  the  understanding  throughout  that  the  analysis  is  provisional 
and  tentative  both  as  a  whole  and  in  various  details : 

[Prulogtie  tif  uncertam  date,  possibly  belon|*ing  ta  an  early  secular  ode,  but 
probably  later,] 

2  My  heart  bubbles  over  [with]  a  good  word ; 
I  am  speaking  my  poem(  ?  )  as  to  the  King  j 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  facile  scribe. 

[Addrcsn  tP  the  King,  possibly  made  up  of  three  laycrt :  the  Brst,  a  secular  ode 
(time  uf  llezekmh?),  uf  which  only  fragmeTits  are  utilized;  the  second,  calif d 
forth  hy  pTnphetic  delineations  of  Ihe  Me&siaoic  King,  having  more  than  royal 
dignity  (end  of  tbc  esile?);  and  the  third,  slight,  explanatary,  or  liturgkai 
ai/iffnda  cognate  with  passagL-s  in  other  psalms  (p3st-e!».iUc?),  ITie  first  of 
tfae&c  lA  indicated  liy  italicii  at  the  left  of  the  page,  and  the  third  by  smaller 
italics  at  the  right,  while  the  secund  occupies  the  centre,] 

3  In  beauty  Thou  art  fairer  than  mortals ; 
Grace  is  poured  upon  Thy  lips  — 

Veitj  Coii  kiitk  bUiud  TArf  frr  eutr. 

4  Gird  Thy  sword  on  Thy  thigh.  Thou  Hero, 
Thy  glory  and  Thy  majesty* 

5  Hail  to  Thee  I     Ride  ,  .  , 

Bttaust  d>/  [  Thy^  irufh  and  .  .  .  rightti^mneis^ 

And  Thy  right  hand  shall  work  wonders, 
6  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  — 

Tkf  ptopiti  faii  hffrrt  Tkee^ 
In  ike  midst  of  ike  royai  enemiesl^ 

7  Thy  throne  God  [  establish  eth]  eternally  j 
The  sceptre  of  Thy  nde  is  that  of  equity  ; 

8  Thou  hast  loved  the  right  and  hated  evil ; 
Therefore  God,  Thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee 

IVith  tht  oil  &/  ^iiiJfttss  a/m^f  Thy  ftiicws. 
9  Myrrhj  a/aes,  and €assia  are  [on']  ail ihy  robes; 
From  ivory  palaces  music  makes  ihee  giad* 
lo  Princesses  are  {^iiecked^  in  tkyjeweis  ; 

Beside  ikee  siands  the  gueen  in  gaid  of  Opkir. 

^  Thb  reference  of  v.*  to  the  earlier  straium  is  very  tentative.    Postibly  several 

d I. tails  in  yv.^^  should  be  similarly  marked* 
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[Address  to  Israel  as  the  Beloved  of  her  King,  possibly  embodying  further 
fragments  of  an  original  ode.] 

1 1  Listen,  thou  Daughter  [of  Zion],  consider,  attend  ! 
Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  people  and  thy  Father*s  house? 

1 2  The  King  longs  after  thy  beauty ; 

For  He  is  thy  lord ;  prostrate  thyself  to  Him. 
13  Even  the  daughter  oj  Tyre  [comes']  with  a  gift; 
Thou  art  besought  by  the  rich  of  the  people\s\ 

14  All  glorious  is  the  royal  daughter  ; 

Corals  and  woven  gold  [adorn]  her  raiment. 

15  On  tapestries  she  comes  to  the  King, 
Her  train  of  maidens  following  her. 

16  With  joy  and  gladness  they  come  ; 
They  enter  the  House  of  the  King.** 

1 7  In  place  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children ; 
Thou  shalt  set  them  as  princes  in  the  whole  earth. 

[Liturgical  antiphon — late.] 

18   /  will  sing  praise  to  Tliy  name  in  all  ages  ; 

Yea,  the  peoples  shall  acknowledge  Thee  eternally. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  simply  to  advert  to  one  other 
possible  bearing  of  the  reasoning  that  has  here  been  pursued.  If  the 
general  interpretation  here  emphasized  be  accepted,  especially  as 
concerns  the  force  of  nS*  and  the  psalm  be  looked  upon  as  a  lyric 
based  upon  the  ideas  so  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  Prophets  of  the 
Return,  it  is  possible  to  catch  sight  of  an  interesting  unity  of  thought 
running  through  the  series  of  psalms  from  42  to  48.  The  great 
central  ideas  would  seem  to  be  two :  "  God  is  our  King,"  and  "  Zion 
is  His  throne  or  capital."  Each  psalm  presents  some  one  phase  of 
this  general  subject,  and  the  variety  of  texture  suggests  that  we  have 
here  works  of  several  different  periods  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
feeling  of  unity  between  them  may  have  led  to  their  editorial  colloca- 
tion as  we  have  them.  This  suggestion,  if  pursued,  would  of  course 
lead  out  indefinitely  not  only  into  a  discussion  of  these  psalms,  but 
into  the  examination  of  others  that  might  be  thought  to  be  affiliated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  special  phase  of  prophetic  teaching 
that  has  here  been  brought  into  prominence. 

**  Verses  '^^^^  may  belong  to  the  earlier  stratum. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

DECEMBER,   1899. 

THE  thirty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  room  413 
of  the  Columbia  University  Library  Bmlding,  beginmng  ThtitB- 
day,  December  28,  at  240  p.\l,  with  President  Moore  in  the  chain 
The  reading  of  the  records  was  omitted,  as  they  had  been  distributed 
in  printed  form.  Professor  Gottheil  reported  for  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  The  lYeasurer  presented  his  report,  and  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  read  hb  financial  statement.  These  two  reports  were 
referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs,  Dtckerman 
and  F.  Brown.  Messrs.  McGiflert,  Schmidt,  and  Frame  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  nominate  officers.  It  was  voted  to  postpone 
further  business  to  the  beginning  of  the  evening  session,  and  to  follow 
the  order  of  the  printed  programme,  except  where  more  than  one 
paper  is  presented  by  the  same  person.  At  2.50  President  Moore 
read  the  annual  address.  The  subject  of  this  paper  was  "  The  Age 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  of  Hagiographa."  This  was  discussed  by 
Dr  Kohler. 

From  3.45  to  6  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows :  — 
By  President  Ramsay,  "  A  Study  of  the  Great  Commission,  MatL 
^giB  ai  M     Discussed  by  Messrs.  Schmidt,  Kohler,  and  EwalL 

By  Professor  Lyon,  "  Ruhute-Rehoboth  in  the  El- A  mama  Tablets/* 
By  Dr.  Votaw,  ''  Dates  and  Duration  of  Jesus*  Public  Ministry/* 
Discussed  by  Professor  Briggs. 

By  Dn  Peters,  '*The  Primitive  Religion  of  Israel  and  the  Religion 
of  Moses,"     Discussed  by  Messrs.  Moxom  and  Kohler. 

At  6  the  Society  took  a  recess  for  dinner  and  a  social  hour  at  the 
U  n  i versi  t  y  restau  ran  t* 

Thursday  Evening,  December  28. — The  Society  reassembled  at 
8.15.  I*rofessor  Lyon  gave  the  rejxirt  from  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee* The  Council  recommended  the  following  persons  for  active 
membership  in  the  Society,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected :  — 
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Rev.  Owen  H.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  Dorset,  VL 
Prof.  George  R,  Berry,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N,Y. 
Wallace  N.  Stearns,  Ph.D.,  Delaware,  O. 
Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seagle,  640  Madison  Aveniie,  N.Y.  City, 
Rev.  W.  K.  J.  Fiebke,  Liverpool,  N.Y, 
Arthur  Bums  lead,  B.A.,  Vale  Univ.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rev.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  Pli.D.,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rev,  Nathan  Sdderblom,  2  Rue  Maleville,  Paris,  France* 
Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Rochester  Theol.  Sem ,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
Prof.  George  W^  Osborn,  M.A.,  Univ,  of  N.Y.,  Univ.  Heights,  N.Y.  CUy. 
Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  M.A.,  Brooklyri  fn.sL,  502  Fulton  St.^  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
Rev,  Charles  S.  Albert,  D.D.,  Editor  AugsBnrg  S.S.  Tiacher^  Phila,  Pa. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  his  statistical  report,  A  statement 
was  presented  from  Professor  Thayer,  of  the  Committee  on  an  Ameri- 
can School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine.  This  embodied  a 
circular  to  be  sent  otit  immediately,  appealing  for  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school. 

From  8.30  to  10  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows :  — 

By  Professor  Haupt,  **  Babylonian  Elements  in  the  I^vitic  Ritual," 
Discussed  by  Messrs.  Kohler  and  Moore.  By  Dr.  Macfadand,  "  The 
Use  of  Prophecy  by  Jesus.**  Discussed  by  Professor  Briggs.  By 
Professor  Schmidt,  "  The  '  Son  of  Man  *  in  the  Book  of  Daniei."  By 
President  Ramsay,  *'  Note  on  Exodus  6^"  On  this  Professor  Moore 
remarked* 

Adjourned  to  Friday  morning  at  9,30. 

Friday  Morning,  December  ag. — The  Society  met  at  9,40*  Pro- 
fessor Gould  read  a  paper  on  "The  Alexandrian  Gospel"  Discussed 
by  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Thurston. 

The  Council  reported  that  Professor  Lyon  having  declined  reelec- 
tion as  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  extended 
to  him  for  his  efficient  services ;  and  that  as  corresjxjndence  would 
be  necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy,  no  name  would  be  reported  at 
present.  They  announced  the  election  of  Professor  J.  H,  Ropes 
and  Rev,  W.  H.  Cobb  as  the  two  additional  members  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee, 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the 
President  and  officers  of  Columbia  University,  and  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  for  the  accommodations  furnished  for  this  meeting. 

Dr.   Dickerman  reported  for  the  Auditing  Cotnmittee  that  the 
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acGounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary  were  correct  and 
properly  vouched. 

Professor  McGilTert  reported  for  the  Conitnittce  on  Nominations, 
and  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  the  following  officers 
being  elected  ;  — 


Dr.  John  P.  Peters, 

Presidint, 

Prof.  Edward  Y.  Hincks. 

Vice- President. 

Rev.  WiJlbm  H.  Cobb, 

R€£&rdiH^  Suntary 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 

Treasurer. 

Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton, 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon, 

Assocmies 

Dr.  William  H.Ward, 

\            m 

Prof.  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil, 

CmiHciL 

Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton, 

From  10. 30  to  12.50  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows :  — 

By  Professor  Bacon,  "The  Doctrine  of  Faith  in  Hebrews,  James, 
and  Clement  of  Rome."  Discussed  by  Messrs.  Ropes,  Gould,  and 
McGifTert.     By  Professor  Prince,  "Notes^  Psalms  a'^^-,^* 

By  Professor  Lyon,  "Did  the  Assyrians  observe  a  Day  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  ?  *'  By  Professor  Haupt,  ■'  Critical  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs/' 

By  Professor  Bacon,  "  Further  Displacements  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
peL"  Discussed  by  Professor  Briggs.  By  Professor  Prince,  "  Note 
on  pit  Isaiah  44"  " 

By  Professor  Schmidt,  "  Notes  on  Some  Passages  in  Enoch."  By 
Professor  Haupt,  "  The  Hebrew  Word  't'h^ "  \  "  Professor  De- 
li tzsch^s  New  Cuneiform  C  h  res  torn  athy." 

At  12*50  the  Society  adjourned. 

WiLUAM  H.  Cobb, 

Ricording  Secretary, 

Members  in  attendance, — ^  Bacon,  Eucher,  Bradley,  Briggs,  F. 
Brown,  Cobb,  Dickerman,  Ewell,  Fagnani^  Frame,  G.  Gil  more,  R. 
Gottheil,  Gould,  Haupt,  Hazard,  Hooper,  Jackson,  Kohler,  Lyon, 
McFarland,  McGiffert,  G,  Moore,  Moxom,  Peters,  Prince,  Rarasay, 
J.  Ropes,  Sanders,  Schmidt,  Schwab,Thurston,Votaw,  Williams,  Wolf, 
Wood,WooUey. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF 

THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
AND   EXEGESIS, 

December  27,  i8g8y  to  December  28,  i8gg. 
Rece^ts. 

Balance  in  bank,  last  Report ^359  87 

Income  : 

Initiation  dues 1^30  00 

Annual  dues 464  55 

Interest  on  deposits 9  49 

504  04 

Total I863  91 

Disbursanents. 

Expenses  of  Recording  Secretary,  Jan.  3,  1899 $1300 

"          "  Corresponding  Secretary,  Jan.  3,  1899 '7  25 

Cashing  &  Co. :  Journal,  XVII.  2,  Jan.  23,  1899 291  20 

Janitor  of  Columbia  Univ.,  and  postal  order.  May  5,  1 899 I  05 

Treasurer's  Expenses: 

Express  on  book,  Jan.  7  and  14,  1899 $0  'jb 

Postage,  Jan.  7,  May  5,  June  I,  1899 6  94 

7  70 

Collections  on  checks 3  40 

Cash  in  bank,  Dec.  28,  1899 53°  3" 

Total $863  91 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Willis  J.  Beecher,  Treasurer, 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

Lysaxder  Dickerman,  )    ^    ,.^ 

)■  Auditors. 
Francis  Brown,  ) 
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REPORT 

OF 

FUNDS  IN  HANDS  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Receipts. 

Balance,  last  Report ^89  00 

Sales  of  Jonniat 164  40 

Annual  dues  of  Recording  Secretary 3  00 

I256  40 

Disbttrsements. 

1899. 

Jan.      7,  Distributing  Vol.  XVII.  2 $14  50 

"        9,  Printing  circulars 6  10 

Feb.    18,  Berwick  &  Smith:  presswork 67  54 

"       18,  Import  duties 2  25 

Dec.   20,  Distributing  Vol  XVIII .  26  18 

"       20,  Postage  and  expressage  for  the  year 6  97 

"      26,  Balance  in  Bank  of  the  Republic 132  86 

I256  40 

Audited  and  found  correct,  Dec.  28,  1899. 

Lysander  Dickerman,) 

vAudtlutg  Com, 
Francis  Brown,  } 
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*  The  two  numbers  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  mem><cr  indicate  the  order  and  date  of  hit 
accession  to  membership  in  the  Society. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
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(At  AOMiidtd  JttM  X3»  xBt9.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


This  assodation  shall  be  called  ^  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Esugesis.** 

n. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publbhing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others, 
who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments as  Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at 
the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not 
more  than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
President,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 
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VI. 


Seciions,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par 
ticular  locality,  may  be  organizedt  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  for  the 
object  stated  in  Article  IL,  provided  that  the  number  of  members  com* 
pojsing  any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve*  Each  Section  shall 
annually  choose  for  iUelf  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  it^  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  traiismitted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  ihe  Society,  The  Sections 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society* 


BY-LAWS. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present* 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance*  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Soci- 
ety; to  distnbule  its  publications^  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  Council  may  request. 

m> 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Publishing  Committee. 

IV, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  ihe 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 
annual  meeting* 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publbhing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  Journaly  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  yournaly 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolvfd:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, /<>r 
the  purpose  of  presentation^  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal^ to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  t(^ 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment 
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Address  and  Destination  of  St  PauKs  Epistle 
,  ,,     to  the  Romans, 

WILLIAM    BENJAMIN   SMITH* 

TtLASE    L'KIVERSITV. 
I, 

TH  E  facts  that  calf  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject  are  not  of  an 
abstruse  or  recondite  nature ;  they  are  neitiier  very  hartl  lo 
ascertain  with  reasonable  exactness,  nor  prone  to  mislead  in  their 
logical  bearings.  Indeed^  ihey  lie  on  the  surface  and  loudly  appeal 
for  critical  consideration.  The  reason  why  this  appeal  so  long  passed 
unheeded  need  not  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  a  strong  and  over- 
mastering  preindice*  That  the  Scripture  in  question  k  a  capital 
document  of  the  most  primidve  Chrisiiamty,  that  it  shelters  the 
inmost  core  of  Christian  (or,  at  least,  Protestant)  doctrine,  that  it 
was  dtctated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  before  a.d.  Co,  in  the  first  full- 
bloom  of  the  new- found  faith,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  his 
spirit,  smooth  as  a  summer  sea  imtroubled  by  any  gusts  of  passion,  or 
dissension,  or  persanal  vindication,  such  as  mffle  his  other  epistles, 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  written  at  or  near  Corinth, 
on  a  certain  occasion  and  under  very  well- known  conditions,  —  all 
this  has  for  ages  been  assumed  as  so  self-evident  that  to  call  it  in 
questio;!  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  hypercritical  whim,  about  which 
the  less  said  the  belter, 

Tiie  denials  of  Evanson  were  quite  superficial,  and  the  deeper 
grounded  negations  of  Bruno  Bauer  repelled  by  their  uncouth  and 
lumbering  style,  as  well  ai  by  Iheir  rabid  temper.  So  the  great 
stream  of  assent  has  roiled  and  continues  to  roll  on  with  scarce 
diminished  volume  through  the  ages,  sweeping  everything  before  it 
by  its  slieer  inertia.  As  not  one  U\  a  thousand  could  assign  any 
satisfactory  reason  of  his  own  for  the  simplest  features  of  his  every- 
day scientific  faith,  so  neidier  could  he  for  his  faith  in  the  accepted 
teachings  just  mentioned.     With  this  difference,  however:    for  hi^ 
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belief  in  science  he  could  appeal  to  the  authority  of  numbers  who 
h:id  studied  the  matter  for  many  years  without  prejudice,  and  who 
were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject ;  whereas,  though  the  authorities  on 
Ramans  were  of  one  miiid^  there  was  hardly  one  that  had  studied^ 
the  fundamental  qtiestions  carefully  and  wiUiout  bias  —  all  had  ac* 
cepted  or  recommended  foregone  conclusions.  This  immense  bulk 
of  authority,  considered  in  itself,  is  indeed  imposing  \  but  in  an 
atmosphere  of  universal  assent,  it  is  like  a  body  immersed  jn  a  fluid 
of  its  own  density  —  it  weighs  nothing  at  all 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  facts  so  patent  as  long  ago  to  have  pro* 
voked  attention,  Semler  perceived  the  difference  in  timbre  between  1 
the  last  two  and  the  foregoing  chapters,  as  well  as  the  clear  indications 
of  the  textual  condition;!.  He  j^roposed  ( Paraphrasis^  1 769)  a  solution 
that  cailed  forth  frequent  modification  and  energetic  rejection  and  has 
fixed  critical  attention  upon  these  chapters  even  to  tins  day.  Baur  fol- 
lowed in  Semlei^s  steps,  and  found  for  his  rejection  of  the  two  chapters 
a  place  waiting  in  his  own  general  theory  of  New  Testament  Scriptures-  j 
Liicht  confirmeii  the  Baurian  view  in  a  special  treatise  of  masterful 
acumen  and  thoroughness.  Volkniar  hailed  Lucht's  demonstration 
with  delight,  and  still  further  sharpened  its  precision  and  refined  its 
analysis  in  his  own  Rdmerbrief  { 1875).  Renan  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  accounting  in  some  \y:iy  for  the  peculiar  phenomena  both  of 
the  style  and  of  l!:e  manuscripts,  and  he  proposed  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation more  comprehensive  than  any  of  his  predecessors^  The 
coryphaeus  of  British  biblical  criticism,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  promptly 
rejected  the  explanation  of  Rcnnn,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  any  longer  the  fact  that  there  was  something  to 
be  explainer!.  Accordingly,  he  propounded  a  theory  of  a  Second 
Recension,  less  thorough -going  than  Renan's,  but  very  notable  as 
emanating  from  the  focus  of  English  orthodoxy-  However  conserva- 
tive, it  was  far  too  radical  for  Dr.  Hort,  who  straightway  crossed 
lances  with  Lightfoot.  The  latter  was  not  slow  in  rejoinder.  In 
this  interesdng  encounter  the  advantage  seemed  to  lie  clearly  with 
the  Bishop,  to  whose  final  arguments  we  do  not  know  that  Hort 
made  any  reply.  In  the  great  Pauline  controversy  as  waged  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  the  arguments  have  turned  on  other  con* 
si  derations,  I^man  hardly  alludes  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  his 
strength  lay  in  clairvoyance,  not  in  textual  criticism.  The  treatment 
of  the  all-round  master,  Van  Manen,  is  not  a<lequale,  and  that  of 
Micheken,  while  trenchant,  is  too  summary.  It  is  Rtggenbach  who 
has  of  late  discussed  the  textual  phase  with  great  thoroughness  as 
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regards  the  Doxology,  ihotigh  untler  strong  bi.is  and  without  any 
respect  to  the  larger  issues  involved.  Cramer  has  touched  upon  the 
mere  textual  question,  and  Zahn  has  reviewed  the  whole  field  with 
his  wonie  1  ability p  and  at  the  same  time  with  his  incurable  critical 
strabismus.  But  these  critics  one  and  all  (Van  Manen  and  Lonian 
of  course  excepted)  have  attacked  the  problem  with  invincible  pre- 
possessions* The  Pauhne  traditions  stood  for  them  in  the  main 
UHihakably  firm  ;  their  aim  was  to  save  as  much  as  possible  to  Paul 
and  to  Rome. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  no  correct  or  satisfactory  result  can  ever 
be  reached  by  such  methods.  We  must  approach  the  problem, 
stripf>ed  of  all  prejudice,  equally  ready  to  accept  all  or  none  as 
l*auSlne,  to  find  a  monolith  or  a  mosaic,  a  unital  epistle  or  a  com- 
posite tractate.  From  this  point  of  view  the  question  merges  at  once 
into  the  incomparably  larger  one  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  of 
the  famous  5*:riplure,  "  Unto  Romans,"  of  which,  however,  it  remains 
a  distinct,  integrant  part,  capable  and  worthy  of  separate  treatment. 

We  observe  then,  at  the  outset,  that  the  earliest  extant  title  of  this 
Scripture  is  Upoi  Tw^iW  (Unto  Romans).  Sj  tt  BAC  and  DFG  in 
the  titles  of  the  pages.  The  specifications,  "Efiixi/t"  and  **PdiiPs,^' 
appear  later.  They  are  certainly  derivable  from  the  present  text  that 
follows,  as  is  the  simplest  title  itself,  but  it  is  not  superfluous  to  note 
their  original  absence.  The  strong  tendency  toward  text- expansion 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  tide  as  given,  for  instance,  in  L :  "  Epistle  to 
Romans  of  the  holy  and  all-  blessed  Apostle  Paul." 

Passing  over  for  the  present  so  much  that  is  notable  in  the  Address, 
we  come  to  v J :  "To  all  those  thnt  are  in  Rome  beloved  of  tJoil, 
called  (to  be)  saints ''  {itil^iy  roZi  o^^tr  iv  'Puj/ij  Aya'^rm.i  $id\^ 
nkriTol^  ay  tot;)*  Instead  of  this  we  read  in  G,  wamv  r^^  ovutv  iv 
ayoLTr^  &tQv,  KXr^ToU  ayiW  (to  all  that  arc  in  love  of  God,  called  [lo 
be]  saints).  Similarly  the  Litin  version  g.  Fixing  our  eyes  on  this 
variant  we  must  ask :  Is  it  derivable  from  the  accepted  text?  and  if 
so,  how  ?  —  by  accident  ?  or  by  design  ?  It  seems  impossible  for  it  to 
be  the  result  of  accident.  For  it  seems  improbable  that  so  large  a 
word  as  POMH,  and  so  important,  the  keyword  of  the  Scripture 
before  him,  should  escape  the  eye  of  the  scribe  at  the  very  beginning 
of  bis  work  ;  and  still  more  improbable,  almost  impossible,  that  he 
should  at  the  same  time  omh  hy  accident  the  syllable  TOIC,  thus 
relieving  the  grammatical  difficulty  caused  by  the  omission  of 
PflMH.  Neither  would  he  have  omitted  TOIC  by  design,  to  cor- 
rect the  syntax.     For,  if  he  had  so  so^n  perceived  his  omission  of 
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PflMH,  he  would  certainly  have  inserted  such  a  capital  word,  and 
not  have  dared  change  the  whole  reference  of  the  Scripture  hy 
attempting  to  correct  one  omission  by  another.  We  must  dismiss, 
then,  the  hypothesis  of  accident  as  extremely  improbable. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  copyist  designed  to  change  the 
address,  to  make  it  general  by  omitting  all  reference  to  Rome,  it 
was  simple  and  natural  and  almost  inevitable  to  omit  ENPQMH  ; 
indeed*  so  very  natural  does  it  seem  that  critics  of  first  rank  regularly 
speak  of  it  as  having  been  actually  done  :  they  say,  Gg  omit  eV'P^i/ii^, 
So  even  Baljon  and  Riggenbach-  So  Weiss,  Godet,  Sanday,  Head- 
lamp and  nearly  all  others  that  take  any  note  of  the  fact  at  all.  But 
the  notion  that  any  one  would  want  to  change  and  generalize  the 
address  in  this  way  is  a  mere  fancy,  caught  out  of  the  air.  Why  was 
it  not  done  in  case  of  the  other  Letters,  of  many  of  which  the  contents 
are  equally  general?  Had  this  Scripture  been  addressed  originally 
to  a  small  congregation  that  afterwards  dwindled  out  of  sight,  it 
might  be  intelligible  that  the  address  should  be  changed;  but  that 
any  one  should  be  so  bold  as  to  destroy  the  address  to  the  all*ruling 
Church  of  Rome,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  On  the  other 
hand  J  that  such  a  church  should  take  to  itself*  should  adopt  and 
adapt  such  an  important  comjx>sition,  by  some  slight  change  of  title 
or  otherwise,  seems  just  as  likely  as  the  other  is  unlikely. 

Let  us  suppose,  ihen,  for  the  moment  that  the  text  stood  as  in  G, 
Tots  c^iv  iv  aydfrrj  ^tof,  and  that  the  problem  was  to  alter  this 
general  address  into  an  address  to  Rome,  as  simply  as  possible. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  insert  'Pw/it/  after  iv,  but  then  it 
would  be  necessary  ( and  nothing  more  would  be  needed)  to  insert 
Toi5  after  ^lydiry/.  Hereby  our  present  text  would  naturally,  almost 
unavoidably,  come  into  being.  The  hypothesis  that  the  address  has 
been  specialises  I  by  insertion  appears  thus  every  way  incomparably 
more  probable  than  that  it  has  been  generalized  by  omission. 

But  are  not  H  B  r/  a/,  much  older  and  weightier  authorities  than  G? 
Certainly  much  older;  but  our  appeal  is  not  to  G,  but  to  the  ances- 
tor of  G,  and  this  may  have  been  much  older  and  more  authoritative 
than  either  K  or  B*  That  G  has  prescr%'ed,  in  many  cases,  readings 
that  are  older  than  those  of  either  H  or  B,  seems  certain*  On  the 
bare  face  of  it,  then,  we  must  prefer  the  shorter  text  that  makes  no 
mention  of  Rome. 

The  only  other  clear  indication  of  destination  is  found  in  v.*^ ; 
"  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  l  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you 
also  that  arc  in  Rome  **  {v^juv  roh  *V  'Pii^g  tvayytk^atrOan) ,     Here 
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again  the  indications  of  an  earlier  text  are  not  less  distinct  The  same 
MS.  G  reads  eV'  vjuv  eufiyycAtcracr^at.  The  En  is  very  likely  a  slip 
of  the  pen  for  EN.  We  may  reason  here  very  much  as  before*  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  TOICENPQMH  has  fallen  out  by  accident. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  scribe  had  no  eye  for  "  in  Rome,"  but 
missed  it  every  time^  And  just  in  a  way  to  leave  the  grammatical 
structure  perfect.  But  even  if  he  had  dropped  out  TOICENTOMH 
by  pure  oversight,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  have  inserted  EII 
{EN)  by  oversight.  We  must  then  reject  the  notion  of  accident, 
decisively.  But  neither  can  we  explain  the  G-text  from  B  as  the 
result  of  design.  For  it  is  improbable  as  before  that  a  reference  to 
the  Imperial  City  should  be  deleted,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
presence  of  EH  (EN)  would  remain  unexplained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  EIT  (or  EN)  by  accident  is 
very  easy,  or  even  by  design,  since  it  is  unnecessar)^  to  the  constnic- 
tion ;  and  the  insertion  of  TOICENPnM H  was  equally  easy,  and 
the  motive  thereto  quite  intelligible.  A  reader  or  annotator  might 
very  naturally  have  made  such  a  note  as  TOTCENPOMH  at  the 
word  VMIN  as  expressing  his  own  conjecture  as  to  the  persons 
addressed.  This  marginal  note  might  then  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  next  copyist  into  the  text.  Such  influxes  from  the  margin  are 
common  enough.  Or  the  phrase  may  have  been  boUlly  inserted  in 
the  first  place  by  some  editor  who  thought  to  give  point  and  impor- 
tance to  the  document  by  addressing  it  to  Rome,  or  to  honor  the 
great  Capital  Church  by  addressing  to  it  such  a  document.  Just 
here  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  we  may  very  confidently  hold  that  the 
G-tcxt  was  not  derived  from  oiir  received  text,  but  from  some  MS. 
older  perhaps  than  any  extant,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  of 
Rome. 

This  same  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  two  independent 
phenomena  in  w.^  and  ^^  It  explains  both  at  once  and  with  equal 
ease,  whereas  the  alternative,  that  the  G-text  is  derived  from  the 
Received,  requires  for  its  support  a  substruction  of  hypotheses,  a 
concurrence  of  accidents  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely*  Prima 
fade,  then,  the  G-text  is  every  way  preferable. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  eviilence,  let  us  hear  the  best  that  can 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  derivation  of  G.  Hort,  speaking  as  one 
having  authority,  would  end  the  controversy  thus  \  "The  true  text  in 
full  is  Trao"tp  to:^  o^crtj^  Iv  'PrV??  ayaTn^TOts  ^eot)  ^cXittois  dytot^,  A 
Western  correction  (D*  lat.  [the  Greek  lost],  G,  the  two  best  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  apparently  the  Ambrosian  Hilary,  and  perhaps  Hilary 
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of  Poitiers)  substituted  cv  aya^qj  $€qv  for  dyaTn?roi?  $mv,  doubtless  on 
account  of  the  kK^jtoU  following  ("  who  ,  .  .  through  the  love  of  God 
are  called  to  be  saints**).  The  result  is  that  ENPOMH  and  ENA- 
FAUHBY  were  left  contiguous,  each  beginning  with  cV,  The  loss  of 
one  or  other  out  of  a  pair  of  such  groups  of  letters  k  comtnon  in 
MSS.  of  any  form,  and  would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  one 
written  in  columns  of  short  lines,  such  as  was  assuredly  the  archetype 
of  FG,  These  two  MSS*  have  further  a  trick  of  omitting  words  that 
do  not  appear  necessary  to  the  sense,  as  might  easily  be  the  case  of 
€1^  *PtLfjLrf  here  when  the  following  words  were  changed  :   so  ets  (rcuny- 

fi.QVi3fV  4  ;  Q  $dvtLTo%  y'  ;  (ratv  «7rt^u^tai5  avTOV  6^^)  ;  on  ifim  to  KaKov 
TTopaKctrat  7^^ ;  ti  ^  XpuTTm  ^v  v^lv  8^^^ ;  vhStQinx^  BP  ]  etc*  The  oiuis- 
sion  in  i'  might  therefore  be  neglected  without  further  thought  but 
for  the  parallel  omission  of  roh  fVPci/Aiy  in  i'^,  the  name  of  Rome 
being  confined  to  these  two  passages  in  the  epistle*  The  coincidence 
would  certainly  be  noteworthy  if  it  were  sustained  by  other  docu- 
mentary evidence,  or  if  there  were  independent  reasons  for  believing 
a  recension  of  the  epistle  to  have  existed  in  which  the  marks  of  a 
special  destination  were  purposely  obliterated*  There  is  no  such 
reason  apart  from  the  supposed  removal  of  15,  16:  the  hypothesis 
is  suggested  by  the  reading  of  G  at  i'^^  We  may  therefore  be 
content  to  suspect  that  in  these  two  verses  like  causes  produced  like 
results*" 

If  ever  there  was  a  cause  irreversibly  condemned  by  its  defence,  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  Received  Text  as  here  pleaded*  Hort  assumes 
that  the  true  text  is  the  Received  ;  he  supposes  that  a  Western 
corrector  wrote  ENAFAIIH  for  ArAIIHTOIC^a  brave  thing  to 
do ;  he  supposes  that  ENPnMH  then  fell  away  because  contiguous 
to  another  phrase  beginning  with  EN,  But  what  is  accomphshed  by 
this  double  supposition  ?  No  thing  at  all.  Hort  tells  us  *'  we  might 
therefore  neglect  the  omission  in  i^  without  further  thought  but  for  the 
parallel  omission  in  i^'\"  A  very  imj)Ort:int  blt*  Since  there  is  a  paral- 
lel omission,  we  cannot  neglect  them  both  without  "  further  thought/' 
But  what  "  further  thought  "  does  Hort  give  them?  None  whatever  ! 
He  says  not  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  omission  in  i^\  True,  he 
"  suspects'*  **  like  causes  have  prcMrluced  like  results,"  but  thij>  is  mean- 
ingless* In  i^  the*' causes  "i"/-//^/jr^i' were  {a)  the  arbitrary  change 
of  ArAnHTOIC  into  ENAPAUH,  {/>)  the  dropping  of  ENPOMH 
owing  to  the  contiguity  of  ENArATTH,  Now,  what  "like  causes" 
couid  have  operated  in  i^}     Hort  has  not  given  a  hint  of  them  j  he 
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has  left  to  the  reatler  to  supply  what  his  own  lively  fancy  could  not 
device,  VVe  have  given  the  matter  much  **  further  thought  ** ;  but 
without  advancing  it  a  hair's  breadth.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  in 
Hort's  language  aDything  but  the  failure  of  his  hypothesis,  virtually 
confessed. 

Hort  adds  that  these  two  MSS*  have  a  trick  of  omitting  words,  etc* 
As  to  the  "  trick  '*  of  FG,  it  is  very  poorly  illustrated  by  his  examples. 
The  phrases  in  question  are  far  more  easily  understood  as  interpolated 
than  as  omitted,  and  hi  perhaps  tvcty  case  tlie  FG-text  is  the  earlier* 
In  fact^  when  be  ascribes  the  shorter  form  of  this  text  to  a  "  trick," 
Hort  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  Vaticanism,  a  standpoint 
already  overcome  by  more  recent  textual  critics.  These  have  per- 
ceived that  the  concurrence  of  K  and  B  is  by  no  means  conclusive ; 
that  some  unconsitlered  minuscule  or  version  or  citation  may  have 
preser\^ed  a  much  older  reading  ;  that  God  has  chosen  the  weak,  to 
confound  the  mighty,  the  things  that  are  not,  to  annul  the  things  that 
are.  Even  as  the  shepherd  boy  of  old  laid  low  the  giant,  so  may 
at  any  time  some  neglected  cursive  overthrow  the  most  venerated 
uncial*  We  turn  from  Hort's  defence  of  the  Received  Text  with 
greatly  strengthened  suspicion  that  the  G-text  is  the  earlier,  and  that 
its  archetype  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  Rome. 

Is  there  any  other  manuscript  evidence?  There  is.  The  cursive 
47,  iti  a  marginal  note  on  i^  observes;  '*  Mentions  the  iv  pm^^ 
neither  in  the  commentary  nor  in  the  text "  (to  iv  p^p-jj  ovre  iv  r^ 
ii7jyTf}<rtt  ffwTc  iv  T<J  prjtw  (xvrifJL&tfti^i) .  There  is  no  suljject  to  **  men- 
tions "  (/inj/jtovaWt),  but  this  cursive  elsewhere  quotes  the  rare  and 
terse  and  preferred  reading  S  ykp  fikiirti  ris  ikirti^u  (8^^),  saying  to 
waXatQv  oJriui  Ix'^t  (the  ancient  [MS.]  has  it  so),  and  this  MS.  may 
be  the  understood  subject  of  **  mentions."  In  any  case,  some  ancient 
unknown  authority,  whether  MS.  or  commentator,  knew  nothing  of 
the  presence  of  iv  pt^fAj^  in  the  text**  Even  by  itself  this  fact  would 
be  noteworthy,  and  it  is  certainly  no  insignificant  bulwark  for  G.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  precisely  the  documentary  evidence  desiderated 
by  Hort*     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  Greek  text  of  D  is  imfortunately  torn  off  just  here  ;  it  begins 
with  KXip-olq  aytot?  J   but  the  I^tin  version  d  reads  ;  omnih4S  pn'  sun/ 


1  [The  dis4Jovery  of  this  same  icholion  in  the  Origenistic  MS,  found  and 
investigated  hy  Lie.  v.  d.  Golt^  in  the  library  of  the  Laura  of  Jf  ount  Athos  Icavet 
no  doubt  that  the  subject  of  ^JTj^wi^ct  to  he  suppljcd  \%  'Opiyim^,  See  E.  v.  d, 
Golti,  EiM£'  tfxfkntmhe  Artteit  dti  uhnttn  bt%w.  se^hiUn  JahrhuHikrh^  Lcipdg, 
1899.     i^Tcxfe  und  Uniirmchungat^  Neue  Folge,  IL  4.)] 
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Romae  in  caritak  Dci^  lUKatis  Sanctis^  which  would  render  xamv  rots 
a5<rtv  Iv  'Vwfjii}  iv  ayan"?^  Btov^  icAjyrot^  aytoit.  But  we  cannot  be  sure 
it  stood  exactly  so,  for  k  seems  certain  that  d  and  g  are  not  mere 
trans)  a  lion  3  of  D  and  G,  though  influenced  by  the  latter,  but  repre- 
sent an  independent  text.  So  Riggenbach  against  Westcott  and 
Hort.  E,  which  is  a  copy  of  D,  has  only  iraa^iv  rot«  av<Tiv  iv  'Pti/tij 
tiktiToU  dyioifi ;  wheiKC  It  would  seem  that  a  corrector  of  D  had 
deleted  iv  ayaffj/  Bim^  before  the  copy  E  was  made.  This  D-text,  or 
at  J  east,  d*text,  i^  found  again  in  the  Codex  Fuldensis  exactly,  and 
also  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  %vith  diiecfiofte  instead  of  caritatt ; 
hence,  we  infer,  it  was  widespread. 

Further,  the  Roman  expositor  Ambrosiaster  (about  a.d.  370)  com' 
menting  on  this  verse  says :  Quamvis  Rtimitfu's  strrifiti/^  il/is  tamen 
scriben  se  significai^  qui  in  €aritat£  dei  sunt  The  obvious  interpre- 
tation, the  only  natural  one,  is  that  the  text  before  Arabrosiaster  was  : 
Qi4i  suNt  in  cantak  dci.  Otherwise,  if  Rottuxi'  had  been  present,  the 
commentator  would  never  have  said :  ^^Aiihough  he  is  writing  to 
Romans,  na^erihrkss  he  declares  he  writes  to  those  who  are  in  love 
of  God/*  Hence  it  appears  that  although  the  idea  had  already 
established  itself  that  this  Scripture  was  addressed  to  Romans,  never- 
theless the  text  of  1^  used  by  Ambrosiaster  did  not  contain  this 
specification  so  late  as  a,o*  370, 

Still  earlier,  however,  Origin  as  handed  down  to  tis  twice  quotes 
the  ordinary  text ;  but  in  his  Commentary  on  Romans  it  is  not  so* 
Here  the  MS.  that  lay  before  him  did  not  contain  icXi^rots  ay/ms  (IV, 
467).  Also  in  expounding  1'  Origen  says  nothing  about  Rome^  but 
speaks  of  the  persons  addressed  thus  (Rufinus)  :  diitrtis  dtt\  ad  quos 
scridit  Aposteins).  Once  more,  the  obvious  and  only  natural  conclti- 
sion  is  that  his  MS.  (circa  a.d.  243)  read  simply  -^atrw  rtm  oiWiv 
ilyaTnijroi?  $tov* 

From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  seems  as  certain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be  :  (a )  that  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  there  existed 
from  very  early  times  a  text  without  any  mention  of  Rome  in  1' ; 
(^)  that  this  text  was  considered  so  authoritative  as  to  be  adopted 
by  the  two  earliest  commentators,  Origen  and  Ambrosiaster,  though 
neither  seems  to  have  doubted  that  the  Scripture  was  addressed  to 
Romans ;  (r)  that  the  idea  that  the  destination  was  Rome  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  minds  of  men  generations  before  the  expression 
of  this  destination  established  itself  in  at  least  some  of  the  best  MSS*  j 
(//)  that  the  whole  of  this  address  (v,')  was  for  generations  in  a 
fluctuant  uncertain  state :   there  is  no  unanimity  with  respect  to  any 
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one   of  the    phrases   tV  "Pti^;/,   ayuirTjTOi^   Btov,  iv   (iyainj    ^€or,  KXijTor^ 

ay^Wi  Each  and  every  one  was  wanting  somewhere  m  a  very  early 
period* 

The  nenr-lying  conclusion  from  this  whole  botly  of  facts  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  destination,  or  at  least  the  form  of  address,  v,', 
was  not  from  the  start  a  matter  of  certain  knowledge  or  even  of 
nnanimoiis  opinion.  If  we  suppose  Paul  to  have  written  originally 
the  adilress  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  reasonably 
how  this  almost  endless  diversity  crept  in,  and  how  suci^  an  extremely 
important  phrase,  in  fact  the  one  all-important  phrase,  cV  'Fitifirj^  fell 
away  in  the  most  authoritative  MSS.  both  East  and  West,  If  these 
words  were  originally  present,  then  fell  away,  and  then  w^ere  restored, 
we  have  two  opposing  processes  going  on  before  us  :  one  of  diiisolu* 
tion  and  loss  extending  far  and  wide  tlirough  two  or  three  centuries, 
followed  by  another  of  composition  and  gain,  which  finally  restores 
the  primitive  form.  We  submit  that  this  is  unprecedented  and  highly 
improbable.  It  has  back  of  it  nothing  at  all  for  support  save  the 
firm -fixed  prejudice,  that  Paul  must  have  addressed  this  Scripture  to 
Romans.  But  what  is  the  basis  of  this  conviction?  Nothing  what- 
e^ver  but  the  textual  facts  of  vv*^-  ^*-  So  the  elephant  stands  on  the 
turtle,  and  the  turtle  again  stands  on  the  elephant. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lay  aside  this  prejudice  and  accept  the 
facts  at  their  face- value,  we  are  led  straightway  to  the  conclijsion  that 
this  v/  is  the  final  result  of  a  long  process  of  concretion  and  conflation. 
Various  designations  of  the  addressed  would  recommemi  themselves 
at  various  times  to  various  persons  r  **  In  love  of  God/*  "  beloved  of 
GodjT'  *' called  saints,"  —  and  perhaps  many  others.  It  seems  nn- 
likely  that  the  first  suggestions  were  the  very  best  and  were  finally 
adopted.  But  more  than  one  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost  and  so 
were  "conflated,"  The  specification  **  in  Rome"  seems  to  have 
come  later,  and  why  not  ?  What  more  natural  than  that  the  chief 
Church  should  wish  to  see  addressed  to  itself  the  chief  writing  of  the 
chief  apostle?  The  address  of  this  "Epistle"  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  the  Apostle  Paul  is  in  fact  a  glorification  of  that  illustrious 
see  and  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  tradition  that  makes  Peter  its 
founder  and  for  twenty-five  years  its  first  bishop. 

In  all  likelihood  the  notion  of  the  Roman  address,  startiog  up,  one 
knows  not  w^hen  or  where  or  how,  from  a  vague  general  feeling  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  spread  all  iiver  the  Roman  Empire  long  before  the 
word  "Rome'*  found  any  place  in  any  MS,  We  venture  to  surmise 
that  the  first  insertion  was  in  v.*^,  of  the  parenthetic  phrase  rw  iv 


lo 
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Tiw/Ajj  (those  in  Rome),  perhaps  at  first  a  mere  marginal  observation. 
All  conjectures  as  to  the  iniemiediate  stages  in  a  course  of  past 
events  are  hazardous  and  a  priori  improbable ;  there  is  only  one 
way  to  be  right,  and  *>o  many  ways  to  be  wrong.  But  so  much  we 
may  say  with  great  confidence  :  that  on  the  basis  of  the  MSS»  merely 
and  the  Fathers,  the  weight  of  evidence  inclines  heavily  against  the 
Roman  adilress  as  originaL 

It  remains  to  see  whether  other  evidence,  internal  and  external, 
makes  for  or  against  our  provisional  conclusion.  But  first  we  must 
take  note  of  what  the  arch-apologist,  Theodor  Zahn,  in  full  view  of 
the  documentary  facts,  has  to  say  of  their  significance.  He  rejects  the 
evasions  of  Hort  and  the  explanations  of  Lightfoot  and  Riggenbach, 
as  well  as  the  theories  of  Renan  and  others ;  he  admits  that  the  text 
of  Origcn  as  wdl  as  that  of  Anjbrosiaster  lacked  the  words  Iv  *P<jj/i3  ; 
he  admits  that  this  text  was  widesprea<l  both  East  and  West ;  what 
explanation,  then,  has  he  to  offer?  Only  this :  *'  We  see  herein  a 
process  of  text-corruption,  which  began  in  i'  ant!  developed  itself  so 
far  in  G  as  lo  attack  \^^  also.  The  thought,  mighty  in  the  ancient 
Church,  that  the  epistles  of  Paul,  desjiite  their  diverse  addresses,  had 
a  universal  destination  (al/^emdne  Btrstimmun^)  {Can,  Afurat  47-59  I 
Apollonius  in  Eus.  II,  E.V.  i3,  5  ;  Ambrosiaster  on  Cob  4^*,  p.  276, 
and  GK.  IL  74  f.),  already,  before  Origen,  seduced  to  a  weak  attempt 
to  divest  Romans,  apparently  written  as  no  other  for  universal  Chris- 
tendom, of  its  special  destination  {BestimmuTig).^'  The  argument 
of  this  wonderful  scholar  ilwindles  down  to  a  mere  assertion.  He 
assigns  no  reasons  whatever.  Whether  an  **  attempt  '^  that  captured 
the  MSS.  adopted  by  Ambrosiaster  and  Origen,  the  earliest  commen- 
tators on  Romans,  and  the  autiinrity  referred  to  by  the  scholiast  on 
47,  and  which  maintained  itself  to  the  ninth  century  in  Gg,  was  weak 
or  not,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Moreover,  it  is  not  correct 
that  Romans  is  general  in  character  as  no  other:  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  are  at  least  as  general  It  is  true  that  the  Church  long 
retained  a  consciousness  more  or  less  clear  of  a  general  mission  of 
the  '*  Epistles"  :  but  this  was  true  of  all  of  them,  and  we  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  believe  that  it  ever  suggested  any  generalization  of 
the  title  of  any.  That  this  feeling  should  lead  to  any  attempt,  weak 
or  strong,  to  deprive  the  head  Church  of  Rome  of  the  honor  of  this 
great  epistle  directed  to  it ;  and  that  this  attempt  should  succeed  in 
large  measure  within  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  where  Ambrosiaster 
wrote  (Sanday  and  Hearllam),  is  a  daring  and  desperate  imagination 
of  Zahn's,  w^ith  nothing  to  reconimend  it  save  that  it  U  needed  in  bis 
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apology.  In  fiict,  it  wotilil  never  have  occurred  to  him,  had  not  the 
Pauhne  authorship  and  the  Roman  address  stood  fast  in  his  mind  as 
traditions  to  be  saved  at  all  hazards*  He  thinks  he  finds  incontesta- 
ble evidence  of  both  in  the  Introduction  that  follows,  w,^^^<  Let 
us  see. 

**  First,  I  thank  my  Goil  throtigh  Jesiis  Christ  for  you  all,  that  your 
iaith  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  warkL"  Dd  these  words 
in  themselves,  a[mrt  from  all  precoucei>tions,  natunlly  suggest  the 
Apostle  Paul  writing  to  Romans?  The  only  date  open  fur  suth  a 
letter  falls  in  his  last  sojourn  at  Corinth,  a.d,  58-59>  according  to  the 
common  reckoning.  If  with  Harnack  we  push  all  the  dales  back 
four  years,  following  impossible  chronologic  combinations,  the  rela- 
tive situation  is  not  altered.  We  know,  to  be  sure,  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  a  Christian  movement  and  the  Church  at  Rome,  but  unless 
it  was  very  drfferent  from  any  imngiDable  in  harmony  with  received 
notions,  it  must  sound  very  strange  to  speak  of  the  congregation 
as  world-renowned  at  that  period.  We  attach  Iktie  importance  to 
chronologic  tletermi nations  in  early  Christian  history,  but  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  fintl  so  much  as  ten  years  for  the  age  of  the 
Church  at  Rome,  Even  if  we  date  its  origin  from  the  decree  of 
Claudius  expelling  Jews  (a.d.  49^50  according  to  Orosius,  not  earlier 
according  to  Acrs  18-),  we  have  left  only  nine  years.  Possibly,  by 
rhetorical  exaggeration*  the  congregation  may  have  become  world- 
famous  by  Aa\  58-59,  but  hardly  otherwise.  Certainly,  no  one  would 
select  it,  wiib  our  present  knowledge,  as  the  congregation  to  which 
such  words  would  specially  apply.  But  in  any  case,  if  this  Roman 
congregation  began  in  some  Messianic  movement,  or  even  in  discus- 
sions among  the  Jews  about  the  Christ,  as  many  or  most  scholars 
infer  from  the  statement  of  Suetonius  {/la/ufps  Chresfa  impulsore 
assidtie  turn  it  if  nan  fes  Rffma  fxpuUt^  Claud.  XXV.),  then  it  must  have 
been  Jewish-Christian  in  origin  and  mainly  in  constitution,  for  we 
cannot  think  of  such  a  Jewish  agitation  as  gaining  much  foothold  in 
less  than  a  decade  among  the  Gentiles  of  Rome.  This  agrees  with 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  Ambrosiaster  (op.  IL  app.  25)  : 
ex  qutbfi&  {Judam)  hi  qtti  creditferanf^  tradid^runt  Rom  an  is  ui  Chn- 
s/um  profiirtiUs  k^fm  str-earcnt;  .  .  .  Ni  erg^j  ex  Jadaeis^  ut  da  fur 
inkiiigi,  crtdenks  Christum.  .  .  .  We  must  suppose  Ambrosiaster  to 
have  been  abreast  with  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Church  in  Rome,  though  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
those  traditions. 

Suppose  then  this  Roman  Church  started  in  some  Messianic  agita- 
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tion  among  the  Jews,  and  bad  in  nine  years  progressed  so  far  as  to 
justify  the  words  of  v/ :  "your  faith  is  proclahiied  through  the  whole 
world."  How  then  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  epistle  itself 
the  readers  are  repeatedly  addresised  as  Gentiles?  IjCaving  aside  all 
cases  where  ambiguity  is  possible,  consider  only  ii^^*^ :  **  But  1  speak 
to  you  that  are  Gentiles/'  etc.  ^a  passage  throughout  which  the 
Jews  are  regarded  objectively,  wholly  as  third  parlies.  That  there 
are  many  such  passages  implying  certainly  at  least  a  large  minority 
t>f  Gentiles  seems  fmally  established  by  the  classic  memoir  of 
Weizsacker,  and  is  conceded  even  by  such  a  Baurian  as  V  oik  mar. 
Far  more,  however,  the  important  section  9— ii  proceeds  throughout 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  Gentiies  is  a  faii  accotupU^  perfectly  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  and  so  complete  as  to  call  for  the  most  elaborate 
reasoning  to  make  it  mtelligible.  Could  any  man  in  his  senses  write 
these  chipters  to  a  chbrch  that  started  among  Jevvs,  that  consisted  in 
great  measure  of  Jews,  and  whose  Jewish-Christian  faith  was  world- 
renowned?  With  confidence  wc  answer,  no  \  As  addressed  to  snch 
a  congregation,  these  chapters  would  not  be  the  work  of  a  rational 
being.  It  is  unhistorical  and  incredible  that  an  apostle  could  have 
regarded  the  case  as  settled  against  the  Jews  by  the  first  few  years 
of  preaching.  However  he  might  preach  to  Gentiles,  Paul  himself 
at  that  time  was  still  preaching  ever>' where  in  Jewish  synagogues  and 
first  of  all  to  Jews,  and  he  continued  to  <lo  so  years  afterward  on  his 
arrival  in  Rome  (Acts  28**'''^). 

There  are  other  passages  equally  impossible  of  address  to  such 
Roman  Jews,  as  6'""^.  We  must  think  of  such  a  congregation  as 
composed,  at  least  mainly,  of  pious  Jews  and  God-fearing  Gentiles, 
as  blameless  in  regard  of  the  luiw  as  Paul  boasts  himself.  How  then 
could  he  address  them  as  "servants  of  sin,"  as  "presenting  their 
members  servants  to  uncleanness  and  iniquity,"  as  living  in  things 
whereof  now  they  are  "  ashamed  "  ?  A  congregation  may  endure 
very  severe  language  from  an  aged,  well-known,  and  revered  spiritual 
leader  ;  but  what  self-respecting  body  of  Jews  would  bear  snch  words 
from  an  entire  stranger,  who  had  no  acknowledged  right  to  address 
them  at  all  ?  For  it  is  not  ordinary  peccadilloes  or  even  great  crimes 
that  are  here  charged  upon  the  whole  congregation,  but  it  is  shameftii 
and  disgusting  vices,  such  as  those  of  1^^'^.  Even  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Rome  had  been  guilty  as  charged,  which  cannot  be,  it 
would  still  have  been  wanton  and  incredible  folly  in  Paul,  aiming  at 
conciliation,  to  have  reminded  ihem  in  such  fashion.    The  same 
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remarks  apply  to  the  outburst  in  2''"^.  Not  only  does  H  do  the  Jew 
the  grossest  iajustice,  but  as  addressed  to  a  body  of  Jews  world- 
renowned  for  their  faith,  "full  oi  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge, 
and  able  to  admonish  one  another*'  {15**),  it  is  impolitic  beyond 
belief. 

Other  such  passages  there  are  in  number,  but  these  seem  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  Is  at  least  extremely  hard  to  understand  this  "  Epistle  " 
as  addressed  to  a  Jewish-Christian  Church  of  nine  years'  standing* 

But  now  let  us  suppose  with  Wei^sacker  that  the  congregation  was 
Gentile-Christian;  are  the  difficulties  lessened?  By  no  meant;  it 
is  a  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Instandy  the  whole 
argument  from  2^^  to  4^'  becomes  unintelligible,  along  with  much  else 
in  the  letter.  Who  can  imagine  the  intricate  disquisition  in  9-1 1,  to 
show  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  was  only  temporary,  that  all  Israel 
was  to  be  saved  as  soon  as  the  quota  (TrAijpw^ui)  of  Gentiles  was 
completed,  that  they  had  an  unforfei table  right  to  such  salvation 
founded  on  God's  promise  to  the  Fathers,  while  the  salvation  of 
Gentiles  was  an  act  of  mercy, —  who  can  imagine  such  extreme 
Judaism  addressed  to  a  Gentile  congregation?  Much  in  these 
chapters  is  indeed  the  most  ultra-Judaic  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  impossibility  of  this 
Scripture*s  being  a  letter  to  a  Gentile  Church  in  Rohie ;  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  Zahn,  Einieitung,  L  §  23,  Let  any  one  try  to  imagine 
a  world-famous  Gentile  congregation  in  Rome  six  years  after  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  Christian  **  type  of  teaching*' 
was  already  a  tradition  (6^'),  for  whom  the  night  was  already  far 
spent,  the  day  near  at  hand  (13"  ^-),  who  were  persecuted  and 
dying  all  the  day  and  reckoned  as  sheep  for  slaughter  (8^^),  The 
net  result  of  Weizsacker's  brilliant  pleading  is  merely  to  show  the 
impossibility  that  this  Scripture  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  at 
Rome  ;  the  claims  of  Gentile  Christianity  are  not  thereby  advanced 
an  inch. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  Acts,  our  best,  our  only  historical  authority. 
From  aS-^^  it  appears  that  the  leading  Jews  of  Rome  knew  then 
practically  nothing  either  of  Paul  or  of  Christianity.  That  there  was 
then  flourishing  under  their  own  eyes  and  had  been  flourishing  for 
years  a  world-famed  congregation  of  Christians,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  that  this  congregation,  certainly  partly  Jewish,  was  well- 
instructed  in  Paulinism,  having  received  from  Paul  himself  the  most 
elaborate  explanation  ever  made  of  that  doctrine,  —  all  this  is  ex- 
cluded absolutely  by  the  closing  passage  in  Acts  (38^^^')*     And  yet 
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it  must  have  been  known  to  Luke,  if  it  was  the  fact.  All  the  ingenu- 
ity of  apologists  is  of  no  avail  to  escape  these  conclusions,  which  leap 
into  our  eyes  directly  from  the  sacred  page.  With  justice  the  latest 
and  most  learned  expounder  of  Acts,  H.  H,  Wendt,  concedes  that  this 
phenomenon  (w.^''^)  "  ist  sehr  befremdlich."  He  can  find  no  other 
solution  than  that  of  Ttibingen,  that  Luke  has  here  deliberately  ^ 
falsified,  but  in  what  interest,  with  what  rational  motive,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  see.  And  why  does  Wendt  find  it  thus  necessary  to  discredit , 
his  author?  Simply  and  solely  because  of  Rom,  t^ '^  and  15^,  which 
affirm  the  existence  for  many  years  of  a  congregation  in  Rome,  But 
we  have  seen  that  in  1^^  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  any  such 
existence,  and  still  more  shall  we  see  thai  there  is  none  in  15^. 

The  argument  thus  far  seems  decisive  against  such  conservative 
critics.  He  who  can  seriously  hold  at  the  same  time  to  both  the 
Roman  address  and  the  authenticity  of  Acts  28^'"''*,  has  lost  the  sense 
of  opposiies  ;  he  does  not  feel  that  A  is  not  not-A^  and  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  with  him  further.  But  we  ourselves  would  not  be  under* 
stood  as  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  the  Lucan  narrative-  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  dealt  very  freely  with  its  original 
sources,  only  not  in  the  sense  of  Tubingen,  Of  these  sources  the 
^^We^^-secfhns  appear  to  be  the  most  authentic,  if  not  the  only 
authentic,  document  of  primitive  Chris tianity*  This  document  dis- 
appears in  v.^**  of  this  chapter ;  the  rest  ts  the  work  of  the  compiler 
or  recenson  According  lo  it,  Paul  did  indeed  visit  Rome,  not  how* 
ever  as  a  prisoner^  but  as  a  freeman,  as  Straatman  and  Van  Manen 
have  already  percei^^ed.  It  seems  hard  not  to  feel  a  new  breath  in 
27^  —  "And  when  it  was  determined  that  Wi^  should  sail  away  for 
Italy."  Whnt  has  this  to  do  with  the  foregoing?  It  sounds  strangely 
like  a  perfecdy  free  proceeding  on  the  part  of  us.  Moreover,  the 
whole  bearing  of  Paul  during  the  voyage  is  not  that  of  a  Roman 
prisoner,  even  when  we  make  all  allowance,  with  Qverbeck,  for  inter* 
polatton.  Oddities  of  expression  repeatedly  appear  that  make  it 
difficult  to  think  of  a  band  of  captives  tn  route  for  Rome  in  charge 
of  a  centurion  Julius.  Such  are  the  puzzling  imperfect  7^apcSi'^8mlr 
(they  were  delivering)  v.' ;  '*  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  being  with  us";  and  many  others.  Strangest  of  all  is  18**, 
**  where  (at  Puteoh)  having  fjund  brethren  we  were  entreated  to 
tarry  with  them  seven  dniys,"  It  is  not  strange  that  Blass  should 
prefer  efft/AciWvTe^  to  cVi^itv^t  {having  tarried  instead  of  to  tarn)  on 
the  slender  authority  of  H*  5,  33.  68,  95*,  137,  syr**  gig,  Theophyl* 
This  looks  very  much  like  a  correction  of  some  one  who  felt  the 
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difficulty  as  keenly  as  Bkiss  does.  Citi  we  imagine  a  band  of  cap- 
tives hunting  up  ''brethren  *'  in  Puteoli?  or  those  *' brethren'*  per- 
suading the  captives  to  stay  with  them  seven  days?  It  seems  plain 
on  its  face  that  the  "We/' including  Paul,  are  making  die  trip  of 
their  own  iiccord,  taking  passage  where  and  when  and  how  they  can, 
stopping  ov^er  wherever  they  will,  and  are  under  no  Roman  orders  or 
surveillance.  The  feature  of  tire  captivity  has  been  engrafted  on  dte 
primitive  account,  with  considerable  skill,  but  not  skilfully  enough  to 
produce  an  illusion.  The  later  readings,  which  Blass  has  adopted  in 
his  ^-text,  appear  to  proceed  from  ciissatisfaction  widi  the  earlier 
redaction  as  not  sufficiendy  plausible.  Thus,  compare  the  accepted 
text  of  27^  with  that  of  Blass,  on  the  basis  of  flor*  gig,  syr.'' "'"^  : 
OifTUt^  ow  o  i}yf/iti>f  wififrttrBm  avrop  KatVapt  eicptvci^,  Kat  rjj  iTravpiov 
wp(30'fCaXt<Ta^tvt}i  iKaT<ivTa.py^7jv  riva  iFirttprj^  ^tpa^TTj'S  ovopari  lavKiov, 
wapi^Ktv  avtm  rov  Havkov  mj/  rots  kaiwol'i  ^CfTfxmTaif;^  It  seeUiS  very 
hard  not  to  recognize  in  this  verse  an  advanced  stage  of  the  gradual 
process  of  working  over  and  washing  out  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  original  "  We-account,"  The  words,  '^  But  when  it  was  decided 
for  us  to  sail  away  to  /Mfy^^*  showed  too  plainly  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  that  it  was  a  company  of  roving  missionaries  whose  itinerary 
was  undergoing  recensioOj  —  hence  the  change  in  question.  What 
this  itinerary  really  said  before  any  recension,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  human  thought ;  but  alas  ! 
it  is  unansweralile. 

We  obsen^e  in  passing  that  there  is  no  indication  in  28"*  ^"^  of  the 
presence  of  any  Christians  in  Puteoli  or  in  Rome  :  "  the  brethren  " 
was  a  common  name  for  t lie  Jews,  and  such  is  very  likely  its  appUca* 
tion  here  (Acts  passim). 

The  result  thus  far,  then,  is  that  Luke,  so  far  from  confirming  the 
accepted  text  of  Romans,  contradicts  it  broadly,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  save  that  text  except  by  discrediting  Luke  entirely  ;  it  is  impossible 
that  Luke  should  have  been  ignorant  of"  Paul's  Episde  to  Romans," 
and  we  can  discover  no  adequate  motive  for  a  falsification  not  at  all 
to  the  advantage  of  his  hero. 

Let  us  sttidy  still  further  this  Introihiction,  i^^*^.  The  general 
purport  is  that  the  writer  makes  oath  most  solemnly  that  he  had 
been  far  a  long  time  desiring  to  visit  his  correspondents,  had  often- 
times planned  to  do  so,  but  had  been  hintiered,  had  been  praying 
incessantly  and  moiit  earnesdy  that  he  might  in  some  way  be  pros- 
pered to  voyage  unto  them.  The  language  is  exceedingly  strong, 
even  plethoric  in  its  expression  of  this  perpetu.d  prayer  and  purpose 
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nnd  scheming  to  make  this  visit  Consider  such  heaped-up  intefi- 
sives  as  dStoAetTrrais  (tmintcrmittently),  wavrtm  (at  all  times),  el  ?r<us 
^Bi^  w&tI  (if  bjf  atiy  means  now  at  any  time)  ;  so^  too,  the  notioti  of 
prayer  is  repeated  {irpoertvxi^v,  Sco^evw),  and  of  desiring  to  come  to 
see  them.  Pushing  aside  for  the  moment  all  fmer  critical  queries, 
we  ask:  Is  this  reality?  or  is  it  the  exaggeration  of  fiction?  That 
Paul  should  hive  desired  to  see  Rome  seems  natural  enough ;  but 
that  he  was  incessantly  praying  and  planning  and  )'et  always  pre- 
vented, seems  much  overstrained*  In  Acts  19-^  we  are  told  that  at 
the  close  of  his  sojonrn  in  Ephesus  Paul  puq>osed  in  tlie  spirit,  when 
he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia^  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
sayingj  '*  After  I  have  been  there  I  must  also  see  Rome*"  This  was 
only  a  few  months  before  the  supposed  writing  of  this  epistle  to 
Romans,  and  there  is  no  trace  herein  of  the  mood  or  experiences  of 
our  passage.  Neither  is  there  any  other  mention  of  Rome  before 
A.D.  59.  It  appears  then  that  Acts  is  entirely  destitute  of  hisionc 
basis  for  Rom.  i*^^.  More  than  this,  however,  the  Lucan  narrative 
po.si lively  forbids  us  to  attribute  to  the  apostle  the  temjjer  and  the 
designs  of  this  passnge.  If  he  w^is  conthiually  praying  and  planning 
to  get  to  Rome,  why  does  Luke  never  hint  it?  Why  did  he  not 
accomplish  such  a  set  and  cherished  purpose?  How  was  such  a 
forceful  and  energetic  spirit  invariably  balked  in  such  an  important 
resolve?  Why  has  no  trace  survived  of  the  cauiies  or  occasions  of 
his  disappointments?  Why  did  the  man  whose  whole  heart  was  ; 
bent  Romeward  expend  himself  for  so  many  years  on  Ephesus  and' 
Corinth,  on  such  insignificances  as  Philippi,  and  Thessalonica,  and 
Berea?  Uliy  did  he  fare  back  and  forth  across  the  ^-Egean,  when  it . 
was  so  easy  to  cross  the  Adriatic  and  make  straight  for  tiie  Seven- ' 
hilled  City?  It  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  book  of 
Acts  anil  extract  from  it  even  a  faint  suspicion  that  the  apostie  was 
for  so  many  years  wrestling  with'  God  in  uninternipted  prayer  and 
devising  plans  conttnuaily,  to  get  to  Rome,  and  that  his  prayers  were 
still  denied  and  his  plans  without  exception  thwarted.  If  Paul  really 
wrote  this  to  Romans,  A,n,  58-59,  then  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of 
the  worst  ty[)e  of  />m  Vij/riiia  c/  sam'fa  aifuiafuK  For  our  |>artp  we 
refuse  to  credit  such  a  slander  on  the  Apostle.  Zahn,  indeed,  thinks 
he  sees  in  all  this  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  Paul  addressing 
Romans  I 

When  wc  pass  now  to  the  reasons  given  for  this  intense  longing 
(firtiro^i),  the  difficulties  are  scarcely  lightened.  The  first  reason  is, 
"  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be 
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established.**  This  seems  rational  enough,  and  no  one  would  think 
of  carping,  but  for  the  explanation  that  immediately  follows:  "That 
isj  to  be  CO' comforted  {(rvvTrapaKKrfB^vai)  among  you  through  the 
among'One-nhother  faith,  both  of  you  and  of  me."  This  is  con- 
founding. The  general  idea  that  glimmers  through  this  mist  of 
words  is  that  the  writer  longed  to  be  comforted  by  their  faith  while 
they  were  comforted  by  his.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  the  great 
apostle  should  sink  such  a  light  crafl  of  idea  beneath  such  a  cargo 
of  syllables?  The  reason  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  plainly 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  ceaseless  prayers  and  year- long  plan- 
ning. For  Paul,  on  hearing  that  the  Word  was  successfully  preached 
among  Romans,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage,  was  natural  enough  ; 
but  to  f-ill  into  perpetual  petitions  and  fnjitless  plans  to  see  them, 
to  comfort  and  be  comforted,  seems  somewhat  i/f  //■<?/.  But  not 
only  is  this  reason  inadetiuate,  it  is  unrelated  to  the  other  reason 
of  which  it  is  I  lie  ostensible  interpretation-  Being  **  co*comforted  " 
is  not  *'  imparting  a  spiritual  gift."  No  exegete  has  succeeded 
in  smoothing  away  this  roughness.  The  reasons  are  not  indeed 
contradictorjs  but  they  are  two,  they  cannot  be  comprehended  as 
one. 

Moreover,  the  grammatical  difficulties  are  great*  The  infinitive 
trwimpa-KkriB^vai  must  have  the  subject  t^«  understood,  but  why  was 
it  not  expressed?  It  looks  as  if  the  aim  were  not  clear  statement 
but  rather  adumbration.  And  who  can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a 
phrase  as  "  the  among-one-another  faith  ''  (n}i  iv  dXX^kw^  wt^rrtm)} 
We  may  guess  at  the  meaning,  but  why  leave  us  to  guess  ?  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  this  text  is  the  original  The  Dresden  Codex  G  reads 
Sea  T^?  iLUrjAot?  rij^  Trtcrrecus.  These  words  are  senseless,  but  whence 
did  they  come?  Not  from  the  Received  Text,  for  it  would  be  very 
strange  for  €y  to  fall  out  and  for  ri}?  to  be  inserted  at  the  same  time- 
But  ii\AT/Am?  may  have  been  originally  a  marginal  note  to  explain 
vfuv  and  have  crept  later  into  the  text  Also  the  first  two  letters,  an, 
of  such  words  as  atmf^  are  often  lost  in  the  shorthand  of  the  MSS., 
hence  we  may  with  plausibility  read  Sta  t?;?  avdj*  irttm&i^.  Once 
more,  let  us  remember  that  EN  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  copying 
for  EME,  and  we  obtain  the  probable  archetype  of  G  :   row"  itm 

irvvirapaKXij0^vai  e/i€  Sia  ttJs  atrnj^  wlartiaq  (that  is,  for  me  to  be 
comforted  along  with  you  through  the  same  faith).  So  Michelsen, 
This  is  a  far  better  text,  but  it  is  still  probably  an  interpolation,  for 
the  Mid  rash  {tqvt  i^rri)  is  always  sus])icious,  and  the  comforting  of 
the  apostle  is  not  a  spiritual  gift  from  him  to  them. 
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Tbis  is  not  all,  however.  Verse  ^^  repeats  still  more  eTDphatically 
the  assurance  of  vj^,  but  adds  a  new  reason,  *'  that  I  may  have  some 
fruit  ia  you  also,  even  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles/'  This  motive 
seems  very  natural,  but  it  is  different  from  those  already  assigned- 
The  obvious  meaning  is  that  he  wished  to  convert  some  among  them, 
whoever  they  were,  as  he  had  already  done  among  other  Gentiles^ 
implying  that  they,  too,  were  Gentiles.  Any  other  sense  of  ** fruit*' 
is  artificial.  The  impartalion  of  a  spiritual  gift  to  them  could  hardly 
be  called  ^*  having  fruit  ^*  among  them;  still  less  could  being  ^'co- 
comforted"  by  mutual  faith.  This  third  reason  does  not  contradict 
the  other  two,  hut  it  is  widely  diverse  ;  and  we  wonder  that  any  man 
should  assign  three  distinct  reasons,  and  each  as  the  reason,  for  doing 
what  appears  such  a  natural  thing  to  do- 
Lastly,  in  vs}^  ^  the  matter  is  placed  in  still  another  light.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  the  affections,  of  mood  or  temper  or  desire, 
but  of  conscience.  The  writer  is  under  obligations,  he  is  a  debtor, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  preach  Gospel,  and  so  he  is  ready ,  as  far  aa 
he  can,  to  preach  to  them  also*  Here  again,  we  cannot  say  this  last 
reason  contradicts  the  others  j  but  it  in  no  way  confirms  them,  it  in 
no  w^ay  concerns  them.  They  are  like  four  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides  of  a  square-based  pyramid.  Certain  it  is  that  no  Roman,  on 
reading  these  lines,  could  be  quite  sure  what  was  uppermost  in  the 
writer^s  mind,  or  just  what  was  the  real  reason  of  his  longed-for  visit. 
Such  a  broadside  does  not  suggest  the  pen  of  a  clear-thinking  man, 
who  has  one  definite  and  sufficient  ground  for  his  conduct^  who  states 
it  and  has  done  with  it ;  but  it  does  suggest  the  reviser  and  the  re- 
reviser,  who  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  what  lies  written  before  htm, 
and  hence  amends  and  re-amends  and  re-amends  again.  But  even 
if  all  this  were  hypercritical,  as  certainly  it  is  not,  one  other  massive 
phenomenon  could  not  fail  to  arrest  our  sight  and  fix  our  wonder. 
Granted  that  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  visit  them  are  alt  good  and 
natural  and  in  just  order  \  what  then  ?  What  has  it  all  to  do  with 
what  follows?  Do  these  reasons,  all  taken  at  their  face  value,  con- 
stitute any  adequate  motive  for  the  composition  of  this  "  Epistle  *'  ? 
Do  they  form  any  natural  introduction  to  the  dogmatic  exposition 
that  succeeds  them?  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  answer  **  Yes**' 
The  writer  has  just  expressed  his  yearning  to  ste  them,  not  to  wri^ 
to  them*  Surely  he  couM  have  written,  if  it  came  to  that,  many 
times  in  these  "  many  years."  Also,  by  supposition,  he  was  just  on 
the  point  of  realizing  the  sustained  intention  of  so  long  a  lime  ;  in  a 
few  months  he  would  be  in  their  midst*     In  all  this  we  recognise  no 
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p-ounds  for  writing,  but  rather  posstl>le  excuses  for  not  writing-  But 
if  ihey  were  his  reasons  for  wriling,  why  does  he  not  say  so  ?  What 
would  be  more  natural  than  this  :  **  For  a  long  time  I  have  yearned 
to  see  you,  for  many  reasons,  and  have  even  planned  repeatedly  to 
visit  you  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  your  midst.  But  thus  far  I 
have  been  hindered  from  coming,  and  being  unable  to  address  you 
in  person »  spurred  on  by  a  restless  desire  to  advance  your  spiritual 
life,  /  maki"  bold  io  write  to  yott  and  outline  the  Gospel  I  would  preach 
among  you,  as  I  preach  it  among  other  Gentiles."  This  might  be 
"  bold  in  part/'  but  it  woultl  be  honest,  apostolic,  and,  above  all, 
intelligible.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  diS' 
pense  with  some  such  words  as  those  in  Italics^  if  what  follows  is  to 
be  set  in  any  rational  relation  to  what  goes  before.  The  writer 
(reviser,  recensor,  compiler,  or  editor)  appears  to  have  felt  the  need 
of  some  mediation  between  the  Introduction  and  the  Exposition,  and 
accordingly  he  has  thrown  in  the  strange  clause,  *'  1  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel."  Certainly  not !  Who  had  ever  suspected  he  was? 
But  how  does  this  axiom  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  expressed 
desire  to  see  them  and  the  dogmatism  that  fallows?  We  cannot  say. 
No  wonder,  that  acute  critics  suspect  this  tm  ykp  Iwtiivxvvopuu  to  be 
an*  interpolation.  But  in  any  ca.se  we  stand  in  presence  of  this 
singular  spectacle  :  A  writer,  addressing  a  body  of  strangers,  declares 
he  has  long  planned  to  see  them,  but  in  vain,  being  ready  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  them  as  elsewhere,  a  Gospel  that  is  power  divitie 
for  salvation  through  faith,  and  immediately  launches  into  a  denuncia- 
tion of  heathen  vice.  This  is  as  if  some  stranger  should  enter  a  public 
assembly,  announce  himself  in  terms  of  weighty  import,  state  that  he 
had  long  wished  to  know  them,  and  then  without  further  ado  proceed 
to  deliver  an  elaborate  address  in  great  measure  incomprehensibki 
Whatever  its  merits,  the  abruptness  would  certainly  astonish  and  call 
forth  questioning  glances. 

That  we  read  these  verses  with  so  little  feeling  for  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  implied  situation,  is  due  both  to  the  reigning  prejudice 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  think  of  this  epistle 
as  a  real  letter  addressed  by  a  living  Paul  to  living  strangers  at  Rome, 
and  have  come  to  regard  it  as  what  it  really  is,  as  a  theological 
treatise  for  all  Christendom,  epistolary  in  form  and  in  form  only,  the 
universal  voice  of  the  Christ-Spirit,  speaking  out  from  the  timeless, 
spaceless,  unconditioned  **  depths  divine/'  It  is  only  the  critic  whose 
sacred  doty  it  is  to  ask :  When,  where,  by  whom,  to  whom,  on  what 
occasion,  for  what  end,  was  this  letter  written  ?    Thus  far  the  accepted 
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answets  of  Tradition  are  t  a.d,  58-59,  near  Connih,  by  Pan!,  lo  the^ 
congregation  at  Rome  ;  but  the  questions  concerning  ^fcasion  and 
end  remain  unanswerable*  It  is  notorious  that  two  generations  of 
critics  have  applied  themselves  with  cnrelaxing  zeal  to  the  discnssioQ 
of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  congregation^  the  circamstances 
that  called  forth  the  letter,  and  the  object  aimed  at  in  writing  it,  — 
and  all  without  any  positive  result  whatever.  What  a  splendid  array 
of  learning  and  abilities  !  What  shining  names  of  Baur,  Schwegler, 
Straatman,  Blom,  Hofmann,  Weizsacker,  Mangold,  Klostennann, 
Holsten,  Hausrath,  Volkmar,  Renss,  Pfleiderer,  Weiss,  Godet,  Holti- 
mann,  Scholten,  Schiirer,  and  many  others  !  But  what  have  they 
done?  What  do  they  still  continue  to  do?  Nothing  but  refute  one 
another  !  Like  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they  are  resistless  in  attack, 
but  impotent  in  defence.  We  can  hardly  hope  that  keener  acumen 
or  ampler  scholarship  will  ever  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  in 
hand ;  since  all  these  have  failed  to  solve  it,  but  have  succeeded  only 
in  showing  more  and  more  clearly  its  apparent  insolubihtyp  we  must 
in  reason  despair  of  any  solution.  The  inextricable  difhculties  that 
entangle  us  are  all  given  in  our  answers  so  complacently  rendered  as 
axioms  ;  in  A.n,  $^S%  ^^^  Corinth ^  by  Paul,  to  Romans.  It  would 
seem  high  time^  then,  to  question  even  these,  and  when  once  the 
trial  is  fairly  begun,  the  judgement  will  not  linger. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  have  now  gone,  the  testimony  lies  heavily 
against  the  Roman  address.  Naturally  we  should  here  pass  over  to 
the  15th  and  i6th  chapters,  but  a  minute  examination  of  these  is  not 
possible  in  this  paper-  SnfiSce  it  to  promise  that  such  an  examination 
Will  reinforce  the  results  already  attained »  mightily  and  at  every  point. 
Nor  can  the  discussion  be  closed  without  similar  scrutiny  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  Marcion  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
early  Apologists ;  but  this^  too,  must  be  postponed. 

We  must  not,  however,  dismiss  these  opening  verses  without  callii: 
attention,  in  conclusion,  to  their  amazing  epitome  of  doctrine.  All 
that  Ijoman  has  said  so  forcibly  anent  the  address  of  Galatians  {Naia^ 
knschaPi  L  pp,  15-24)  applies  with  added  emphasis  here  and  need 
not  be  repeated.  Only  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  "  Romans" 
on  receiving  a  letter  with  such  an  address  as  was  never  heard  of 
before,  of  inordinate  length,  of  impenetrable  obscurity,  dense  with 
technical  well* worn  dogmatic  phrases,  unfamiliar  yet  used  as  if  well* 
known  and  axiomatic,  —  a  set  of  theological  conundnrms  which  no 
human  divination  has  yet  been  able  to  solve.  What  must  these 
simple-heartedi  uncultured  Christians  have  thought  of  all  this  self- 
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description  ?  —  They  who  had  never  before  seen  any  other  form  of 
epistolary  address  than  the  unpretending 

Caius  to  Balbus :  Greeting, 

Such  an  address,  at  that  time,  under  those  circumstances,  seems  to 
US  a  sheer  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  natural, 
entirely  self-explaining  as  a  gradual  deposit  of  the  collective  Christian 
consciousness,  compacting  itself  generation  after  generation  in  watch- 
words and  slogans  attrite  from  the  friction  of  centuries.  Moreover, 
that  it  is  not  a  single  unital  consciousness  that  here  speaks  to  us,  is 
evident  in  the  two  words  iXd^ofiev  and  vfitU.  It  appears  almost 
psychologically  impossible  that  a  writer,  beginning  with  the  ancient 
form  of  address,  in  the  third  person  singular  (IlavAos  k,tX,)^  should 
pass  over  in  the  same  address  without  any  mediation  to  the  first 
person  plural  {lue  have  received).  Much  more,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  person  you  (uftcts)  at  this  stage  (v.*),  without 
any  antecedent  whatever,  whereas  the  persons  addressed  are  after- 
wards designated,  according  to  usage,  by  the  third  person  (v.''), 
would  indicate  incredible  obfuscation  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  or 
point  unerringly  to  the  interpolator.  Can  we  imagine  Paul  dictating 
these  words,  as  they  now  stand,  to  Tertius?  Not  unless  we  endow 
him  with  a  multiple  consciousness. 
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West  Semitic  Deities  with  Compound 
Names. 

PROF.  GEORGE  A.   BARTON,  PH.D. 

BSTN  HAWK,  PA. 

AFTER  the  early  Semitic  tribal  life  with  its  henotheism  began 
to  give  way  before  those  political  combinations  which  united 
several  tribes  under  one  government,  two  distinct  movements  4n  the 
evolution  of  Semitic  deities  are  discernible.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  multiplicity  of  gods,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  deity,  already  known  by  several  epithets,  is  differentiated 
in  different,  places  (or  at  times  in  the  same  place),  into  as  many 
different  deities  as  the  original  god  had  epithets.  This  movement  is 
exemplified  in  the  very  early  development  of  the  gods  of  Babylonia, 
and  in  the  development  in  South  Arabia  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  early  inscriptions  from  that  country. 

The  second  of  these  movements  is  a  much  laier  one,  if  not  in  time, 
at  least  in  the  sequence  of  human  thought,  and  is  a  current  running 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  Intercourse 
resulting  from  political  or  commercial  unity  led  to  the  recognition  of 
a  larger  unity  of  life,  and  in  obedience  to  this  recognition  the  number 
of  deities  was  reduced,  usually  by  a  fusing  process.  In  its  early 
stages  this  process  was  practical  and  not  at  all  philosophical.  It 
resulted  from  the  union  of  tribes  or  cities  and  the  consequent  identi- 
fication of  their  gods ;  but  in  its  later  stages  it  became,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  more  philosophical.  This  second  movement  is  illustrated  in 
its  mild  beginnings  in  the  religion  of  Babylonia,  as  Jastrow  has 
shown,*  but  it  finds  its  completest  expression  for  the  Semitic  field 
among  peoples  in  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  the  Phoenician  colonies. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  pass  the  instances  of  it  in 
brief  review. 

1.  Tahwe-Elohim.  —  Biblical  criticism  has  made  very  clear  to  us 
the  process  by  which  this  combination  of  divine  names  was  devel- 

*  Heiigion  of  Babyhnia  and  Assyria^  chs.  iii.-xiv. 
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oped,  Yahwe,  the  name  given  to  their  god  by  ont  group  or  tribe 
of  Hebrews,  was  consuntly  employed  by  certain  writers  when  they 
wished  to  refer  to  the  deity.  Elohiin,  a  name  used  in  another  group 
or  tribe,  had  m  hke  manner  been  employed  by  another  group  of 
writers.  When  a  later  generation  combined  the  writings,  both  names 
were  combined  in  certain  passages  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Yahwe  there  mentioned  was  the  same  as  the  Elohim  which  had 
preceded.^  This  rei^ull  of  Biblical  criticism  is  recalled,  not  with  the 
idea  of  offering  anything  new  on  this  name,  but  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison for  the  other  divine  nam^  which  are  regarded  as  compound. 

2.  Melek-Ashtart.  —  This  supposed  compound  name  of  a  divinity 
occurs  in  an  inscription  of  two  lines  from  Um-el-Awamid,  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  yet  unidentified,  about  midway  between  Tyre  and 
Acco  { C/5,  p.  39),  The  inscription  is  published  in  the  Cprfius^  as 
No.  8,  and  has  already,  largely  on  account  of  the  peculiar  combina- 
tion Mckk-Ashtiirf^  given  rise  to  an  abundant  literature:^  Most 
scholars  have  taken  Melek-Ashtait  as  a  peculiarly  compounded  deity, 
and  have  advanced  more  or  less  ingenious  theories  to  account  for 
her  (or  his)  origin.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  In  which  the 
words  occur  is,  however,  difficult,  and  has  caused  no  little  trouble. 

Levy  long  ago  proposed  to  translate,  "  To  the  king  of  Ashtart,  the 
god  Hamman,"  etc*,  taking  Afekk  Ashiari  not  as  a  compound  name, 
but  as  a  construct  with  a  dependent  genitive.  He  thought  the  words 
meant  that  Hamman  was  lord,  or  husband,  of  Ashtart*  Such  a  tisage 
of  meltk  is,  however,  without  parallel.  If  tliis  were  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  Ashtart  would  have  to  be  regardetl  as  the  name  of  a 
place.  If  only  we  had  evidence  from  some  other  source  thai  there 
was  a  pbce  en  lied  Ashtart  in  this  region,  as  there  was  east  of  the 
Jordan,^  I  should  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  the  unknown  city 
which  in  ancient  times  stood  on  the  site  of  Um-el-Awamid  was 
Ashtart ;  and  that  Hamman  was  called  *'  king  of  Ashtart,"  as  in  Tyre 
ISaal  was  called  Melqart,  or  '*  king  of  the  city."  As  no  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  source  gives  us,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  evidence  for  the 

^  As  the  name  V'ahwt- Elohim  standi  in  the  M«issoretic  text  it  is  made  to  appear 
ftSA  p(j*t-e\ilian  prodycr,  based  on  the  union  of  Xhc  late  P  document  wtlh  JEP* 
Jhe  idcntiijcatiun  uf  V'ahwe  with  Elohim  was  etna  ml  y  made,  however,  at  least 
by  the  time  J  and  E  were  comhinedt  about  650  lix.  If  the  conipoutid  nauxe  was 
not  ^i:tua11y  made  at  that  time,  the  idea  which  it  repreients  wsus  complete* 

*  See  references  in  the  Car/iur. 

*  Cf.  Gen.  14^  Josh,  1 3*^  and  A'/S.  Vob  \\  Ntis*  I42I'*  and  237*^,  \vhere  it  h 
mentioned  ill  two  of  the  El-Amariw  loiters^ 
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existence  of  a  town  of  this  nam*  iti  this  region,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  compound  deity. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  deity  really  compounded  of  two? 
May  not  Ashtart  be  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Melek's  temple*? 
Professor  Moore  has  already  suggested  that  this  is  the  starting-point 
of  this  combination,  and  there  is  abundant  analogy  to  show  that  he 
is  right.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  the  Ash  tart  in  the  Ma'sub  inscrip- 
tion,^ who  was  worshipped  in  the  asfura  of  the  god  Ham  man,  repre- 
sents an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  process.  The  two  deities  were 
really  kindred  in  their  origin,  were  associated  tagether  in  the  worship 
of  the  people,  lill^  in  obedience  to  the  movement  of  thought  outlined 
above  J  the  two  were  welded  into  one.  The  mscriplion  from  Um-el- 
Awamid  represents  a  much  later  stage  of  thought  than  the  formation 
of  the  name  V'ahwe-Elohim,  for  it  was  apparently  not  political  fusion 
but  a  more  abstract  j>rocess  of  thought  which  welded  these  two 
closely  associated  gods  of  opposite  sex  into  one.  Nevertheless,  the 
inscription  represents  an  early  stage  of  the  fusion,  since  the  two 
names,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  are  still  employetl  to  design 
nate  the  one  deity,  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  one  by  the  fact  that 
another  epithet  of  the  masculine  portion,  Hamman,  is  applied  to  the 
whole  combination, 

3.  Estunun-Ashtart.  —  Parallel  to  Melek-Ashtart  is  the  Eshmun- 
Ashtart,  of  w^hom  Abd-Melqart  is  saiil,  in  a  votive  inscription  from 
North  Africa,  to  have  been  a  priest  (CAS',  No.  245).  As  I  am  point- 
ing out  elsewhere,*  Eshmun  and  Ashtart  were  as  closely  related  as  Baal 
or  Mekk  and  Ashtart.  They  were  evidently  w^orshi|>ped  in  the  same 
temple  and,  under  influences  similar  to  those  prevailing  at  Um-el- 
Awamid,  were  fused.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  this  case  the  fusion  is 
not  so  evident >  since  it  may  be  that  the  conjunction  was  omitted  be- 
tween the  names,  so  that  "  Eshmun- Ashtart "  is  written  for  '*  Eshmun 
and  Ashtart  ** ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  first  line  of  this  short 
inscription  (it  comprises  only  four  lines)  Tanith  and  Baal  liamraan 
are  distmguishe<l  by  the  conjunctton,  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  not  forgotten  here, 

4.  Eslimun-Melqart,  —  Several  inscriptions  from  Cyprus  {CIS* 
Nos.  1 6,  jj,  14,  25,  26,  27,  28)  show  that  there  by  similar  forces 
the  gods  Eshmun  and  Melqart  were  similarly  fused.     Melqart  was 

*  Ct  MooTc'i  ftiticle  *'  Chemoah/*  Enrydufi^idiit  BiMirit^  col  737  «, 

'  Ct  Georg  Hoffmann,  Ueh^r  ^inige  Phoen.  Ittukr.  p.  aa 

'  See  "The  Gco^i*  of  the  God  Eshmun;'  hi  J40S,  Vq\,  XXL 
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the  epithet  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  and  so  comtanily  tised  that  it  became 
his  proper  narne.  It  signified  **  king  of  the  city** ;  and,  of  course,  if 
there  had  not  been  such  constant  relations  between  Tyre  and  Cyprus, 
it  would  be  conceivable  that  it  might  be  an  epithet  of  Eshmun  which 
grew  up  in  Cyprus.  The  comparatively  late  date  of  these  i n scrip- 
tionSj  the  proximity  of  Tyre,  and  the  constant  communication  be- 
tween the  two  render  this  view  untenable,  Baal  and  Eshmtm  were 
as  closely  akin  as  Ash  tart  and  Eshmun'^;  Meiqart  was  a  Baal,  and 
the  fusion  was  a  natural  result  of  the  tendency  of  the  thought  of  the 
times* 

5.  Askutt-Adan  —  Another  possible  example  of  a  compound  deity 
is  found  in  a  Phoenician  inscription  from  Athens  {CIS,  No,  118), 
where,  if  the  two  parts  are  really  divine  names,  they  are  perhaps 
neither  of  them  Phoenician,  Askun,  or  Sakun,  is  a  deity  corres>i>ond- 
ing  to  the  Greek  Hermes ;  it  niay  be  an  epithet  of  some  Semitic 
deity,  biit  is  probably  a  foreign  god  (cf,  CIS.  No.  112),  Adar  being 
the  Assyrian  god.  It  is  a  moot  p>oint,  however,  whether  adar  is  not 
here  an  epithet,  meaning  strong.  (Cf.  CIS,  p.  145,  and  Bloch's 
P/ifftfL  Giossar^  p.  14.) 

6.  An  extreme  instance  of  the  tendency  to  the  fusion  of  deities  in 
the  later  time  is  found  in  an  inscription  published  by  Lidzbarski  in 
his  Ephemeris  fur  semitische  Epigraphik^  p.  67,  which  comes  from 
the  mountain  wall  near  the  hamlet  of  Karaburna  or  Karabumar,  and 
which  Lidzbarski  assigns  to  the  second  century  Bx,  It  describes  the 
marriage  of  the  god  Bel  to  the  Persian  religion  or  Din  Mazdaiasnis, 
as  it  is  called.  This  marriage,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the 
fusing  of  the  two  into  one  deity,  but  if  two  such  unrelated  faiths 
could  be  fused  by  marriage,  what  might  not  be  done  with  closely 
related  deities? 

7.  AshtarChemoah,  —  One  other  divine  name  remains  to  be  con- 
sideretl,  which  I  have  purposely  left  to  the  end,  Ashtar-Chemosh 
(Mesha*s  Insc.  h  17).  Baethgen,"  Driver,^"  Moore,'^  and  Peake** 
hold  that  it  is  not  a  compound  name,  but  that  it  is  a  reference  to  the 
Ash  tart  or  Astarte  who  vvas  worshipped  in  the  shrine  of  Chemosh. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  to  differ  from  a  group  of 

*  See  the  paper  cited  in  note*, 

*  B^i/mgi^  zur  stmitischtit  Reiigiottsg^schiehU,  P-  M- 

W  "Ash  tore  til,"  in  Hastings'  Diciionary  0/  the  BiMe^  P-  171  **■ 

^1  "  Chemoah/'  in  Eacyt.  Bik 

"  "  Chemosh,"  in  Hastings'  DkU^nary  &/  iht  Bible, 
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authorities  which  contains,  as  this  group  does,  three  of  the  foremost 
Old  Testament  scholars  of  the  world.  I  am  constrained  to  do  so, 
however,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  All  the  parallels  urged  hy  these  ^scholars  are  much  later  The 
represent  movements  of  thoiight  influenced  by  Persian  or  by  Greek 
ideas.  The  combination  Ashtar-Chemosh  is  much  nearer  both  in 
time  and  place  to  yahwe-Elohim,  and  b  more  likely  to  be  parallel  to 
it  than  to  any  other  instance. 

2i  Ash  tar  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha  lacks  the  feminine  termina- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  god  and  not  a  goddess* 
True,  in  primitive  Semitic  the  name  designated  a  goddess  without 
the  feminine  ending  ;  it  is  also  true  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  it 
continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  latest  times ;  but  wherever  the  name 
has  been  found  among  the  southern  Semites  it  designates  an  actoial 
or  nascent  god,  and  wherever  it  is  found  among  the  western  Semites 
designating  a  goddess,  it  has  the  feminine  ending.  It  is  safe  to 
conclude!  therefore,  since  Moab  was  so  closely  connected  w^ith  the 
rest  of  the  west  Semitic  world,  that  the  name  without  the  feminine 
termination  would  in  that  country  designate  a  god. 

To  break  the  force  of  this  conskleration  one  of  two  things  must  be 
clearly  proven :  either  that  the  feminine  ending  was  adckd  to  the 
name  hy  the  rest  of  the  western  Semites  after  the  days  of  Mesha,  or 
that  its  form  in  his  inscription  is  due  to  Babylonian  influence.  The 
biblical  and  Phoenician  material  which  contains  the  name  is  of  course 
all  later  than  Mesha,  but  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place  twice  in 
the  El-Amarna  letters  (cf  A'^,  V.  Nos.  142^"  and  237"*),  and  in  both 
cases  refers  to  the  well-known  city  only  a  little  way  north  of  Moab 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  Ashtoreth-Karnaim.*^  It  is  clear  from 
this  fact  that  the  western  Semitic  feeling  had  attached  the  feminine 
termination  to  the  name  of  the  goddess  almost  at  the  very  borders 
of  Moab  by  the  fourteenth  century  h.c.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
reason  for  suspecting  Babylonian  influence  in  Moab  is  the  fact  that 
Mount  Nebo  and  a  city  Nebo  bear  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god. 
But  even  if  that  name  be  a  survival  from  the  previous  Babylonian 
occupation,  we  know  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Babylonian  in  fin* 
ence  so  affected  Moab  that  her  people  in  consequence  continued  to 
call  their  goddess  Aslrtar  for  six  hundred  years  after  their  nearest 
neighbors  on  the  north  had  begun  to  call  her  Ashiart. 


W  Fot  the  idcntifkntJon   of  the  iQcalltics  mentioned  in  these  two  letters  cf, 
Sayce,  Patnartkai  PaLiimt^  pp,  IJJ  d  and  152  H. 
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3,  Mesha  equates  Ashtar-Chemosh  with  Chemosli.  He  says 
(L  14  iT.)  :  **And  Chemosh  said  to  me,  *  go  and  take  Nebo  against 
Israel/  and  I  went  by  night  and  fought  against  it  from  break  of  dawn 
till  noon,  and  I  look  it  and  killed  all  of  them,  seven  thousand  men 
and  boys,  and  the  women  and  girls  and  slave-girls,  for  I  had  made 
them  ha  rim  to  Ashtar-Chemosh."  Now  it  seems  clear  that  the  king 
would  devote  his  victims  to  the  god  who  sent  him  forth  to  battle, — 
the  god  who  held,  as  the  inscription  shows  throughout,  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  Moab  to  that  held  by  Vabweh  to  Israel.  At  the  end  of  the 
inscription  Chemosh  appears  again*  Ashtar-Chemosh  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  different  even  in  part  from  Chemosh,  If,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  had  desired  to  associate  a  goddess  with  Chemosh,  he 
would  hardly  have  placed  her  before  him*  The  compound  divine 
names  into  which  Ashtart  enters  invariably  place  her  Inst 

It  is  here  that  the  analogy  of  the  name  Yahwe-Elohira  comes  to 
our  aid.  Ash  tar  had  in  Moab,  like  Athtar  in  South  Arabia,  become 
a  god,"  He  was  probably  in  the  early  day's  worshipped  in  Moab 
under  this  name  at  some  particular  shrine  or  shrines.  At  another, 
the  same,  or  a  kindred,  deity  was  worshipped  under  tlie  name 
Chemosh*  By  the  time  of  Mesha  the  two  had  been  identified  as 
one  god,  as  Yahwe-Elohiro  was  in  Israel*  Perhaps  Ashtar  and 
Chemosh  were  the  tutelaty  divinities  of  two  tribes  which  were 
united  in  the  nation  Moab.  Of  this  we  cannot  speak,  as  data 
are  entirely  wanting,  bi]t  the  genesis  of  the  compound  name  would 
seem  to  be  most  reasonably  explained  by  some  such  process. 

It  appears  from  this  examination  that  the  union  of  Yahwe  and 
Elohim  and  of  Ashtar  and  Chemosh,  the  two  instances  which  clearly 
occurred  before  the  influx  of  Persian  and  Greek  thought  mto  the 
west  Semitic  region,  was  probably  due  to  different  causes  from  those 
which  produced  the  other  instances  of  fusion.  The  former  were 
produced  by  political  union,  while  the  latter  were  produced  by  more 
abstract  processes  of  thought*  The  one  cUss,  therefore,  cannot  legiti- 
mately  be  used  in  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  other. 

**  Cf.  IMrmcij,  Vol.  X,  pp*  5a  fF.  aDfl  204, 
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Supplementary  Note  on  the  Aorist  eiSo^cra, 
Mark  i.    ii. 


PROF.    BENJ.    W,    BACON,    D,D, 

NmW   MAVKH,   CONK. 

THE  proper  rendering  of  ihe  Voice  from  heaven  to  Jesus  at  his 
baptism  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  I  feel  justified 
in  offering  certain  evidence  additional  to  that  adduced  in  my  article 
on  this  subject  in  this  Journal,  XV L  (1S97)  p.  156-139,  and  tend- 
ing in  the  same  direction  ;  viz,  that  we  should  render,  **  Thou  art  my 
Son,  the  Beloved,  upon  thee  (or  th  ov,  on  whom)  my  choice  hath 
fallen." 

I*  The  treatment  of  0  'Aya^n^rd^  as  appellative,  "my  Son,  the 
Beloved/'  not  merely  "  ray  beloved  Son,"  was  supported  by  the  use 
of  Is,  42*''  in  Matt.  I2^\  'iSoi  o  llm%  ftou  ov  jjptTta-a  o  'Ayariyw  ftou 
ov  €v^6Kri<f€v  ij  ^'Xl  F°" "  ^W*^  ■'"^  TTVLVfio.  fLov  iw  auTov  ;  and  something 
was  made  of  the  appellative  used  by  Paul  in  the  epistle  most  largely 
occupied  with  apocalyptic  chrislology^  q  'H-yaTnj^cVov  ( Eph*  1')*  Ref- 
erence was  also  made  to  the  appellative  o  'E^AcXeyfitW  (Luke  9^), 
which  alternates  iu  the  texts  with  0  'Ayatn^rd?,  and  to  2  Pet.  1^',  the 
Voice  at  the  Transfiguration  being  cleariy  intended  to  convey  the! 
same  sense  as  that  at  the  Baptism. 

I  should  have  added  the  important  variant  iu  2  Pet.  i^',  accepted] 
by  Westcott-Hort  and  Weiss,  q  Y!ds  fxav,  o  'AyaTniT<k  ^u,  where  the] 
appellative  sense  ts  unmistakable.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Revisers 
in  this  case  should  have  seen  fit  to  depart  from  their  admirable  guide 
in  questions  of  text.     They  would  in  consistency  have  been  obliged 
to  use  the  capital  letter,  "my  Beloved,'*  as  in  Eph*  i*» 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  convincing  if  I  had  adduced  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  writer  who  adds  to  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  an  apocalypse  closely  related  to  that  of  3  Thessa- 
lonians.  This  author*s  uniform  and  stereotyped  designation  for  the 
Messiah  is  'AyaTDjrd^,  a  title  certainly  not  unconnected  with  Is.  4 a*'* 
This  has  since  been  better  done  than  my  knowledge  would  have 
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permitted  by  Canon  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  sj\  "  Isaiah,  Ascension 
of,'*  in  Hastings'  JW.,  where  early  Christian  use  of  the  title  in  both 
fjniis,  ^Ayars-qro^  and  'HyaTnyfttpo^,  is  abundantly  illustrated.  Side 
by  side  with  this  very  early  Christian  practice  should  be  placed  that 
of  the  unknown  Enoch  fragment  quoted  in  Barnabas  4^  as  well  as 
the  Ethiopic  Enoch  (cf,  Dillmannj  Das  Buth  Henoch^  Jntrod,  p.  xxiii, 
and  Charles,  The  Baok  of  En&ch^  note  on  En.  3S*  and  40*) ,  one  of 
whose  favorite  titles  for  the  Messiah  is  h  "EkXcjcto^j  as  in  Luke  23^,  6 
X/HOT09  TQv  ^€ot,  0  'E«Xc*fri>s,  This,  as  Charles  informs  us,  is  also 
based  on  Is.  42^- 

We  con  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  ^  "ky^irtftm  and  'Hyairi^- 
^tMK,  0  "EKXcicro?,  and  'EifXeAcy/JtcVQ?  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  are  appellatives,  technical  designations  of  the  Messiah, 
and  should  in  all  cases  receive  the  capital  initial,  as  in  Eph.  i*- 

2,  The  use  of  tuSoKct*?  in  some  cases,  if  not  the  majority^  to  signify 
the  gracious //£/t-/^fV  of  God,  was  also  shown.  The  particular  applica- 
tion was  to  the  adoption  of  those  whom  God  makes  bis  sons»  a 
**  choice  "  not  to  be  explained  by  any  other  consideration  than  his 
sovereign  purpose  of  grace  antedating  the  creation  itself. 

That  such  is  the  sense  of  tv&>«tct  in  the  fundamental  passage 
Eph.  i^"*  1  endeavored,  perhaps  inadequately,  to  show,  connecting 
with  this  passage  (the  same  in  which  Christ  is  designated  a'Hyajny/At- 

VO«)   Luke  2^^  Iv  ^v^p^'7TOi%  ti^OKji^  ^^rruv. 

Paul's  doxology  in  Eph.  i**^  is  for  the  gracious  tuSo^ta  of  God  who 
chose  lis  in  Christ  (made  us  Ukt^TQi  as  he  is  the  *EicAticroc)-  before 
the  foundation  of  the  worid  (cf.  Luke  10^  Heb.  12^  Rev.  21^)  ;  for 
he  foreordained  us  unto  an  adoption  to  himself  as  sons  through 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  his  evSoirui  in  the  grace  wherewith  he 
accepted  us  in  the  person  of  the  'Hyairij^n'o^.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  collocation  of  these  terms  ti^tiis.  and  'H-^Tri^/itVos  emplo}'ed  in 
the  Voice  from  heaven  to  Jesus  in  the  Baptismal  Vision,  and  repeated 
in  Eph.  t*^,  can  be  accidental.  Paul  is  simply  applying  the  doctrine 
of  the  foreordination  (preexistence)  of  Messiah  and  his  people  to  that 

Mt  1*9  noteworthy  that  the  writer  (Luke)  wha  employi  all  these  Isalnn 
technical  de^ignntlons  of  Messiah,  h  *A7airiiirvAj»  3  *EirX«Xf7^ii9;.  h  'EnrXeitrrirt  A 
IIotT  Q%Qv  (Acts  ji"-  ^  4-'-  ^^)  a|;rees  also  T*'ilh  Enoch  in  tising  ihc  title  b  Akatoc 
(Acts  3^"*  22*')  attd  is  of  all  New  Teslament  writers  most  eager  to  connect  the 
career  of  Jesus  with  fulfiiment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

^  Thus  in  Enoch  we  are  called  by  Prufessor  Charles  to  '^  observe  that  as  the 
metnhers  of  the  kingdom  are  'The  righteous/  so  the  Messiah  is  'The  Righteoui 
One';  cf.  'The  elect;  'The  Klect  One* ''  (Charles,  Enoih,  p.  IT 2),  Cf.  Bam.  f 
6  X«Aj  i»  ifToifittf^tv  i¥  T^  ' Eytun^fUrt^  a^rroQ  with  Eph,  l*. 


ii 
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narrative  of  the  gospel.  God  cho^e  (evSoxijcrci')  Christ 
1^  tne  Belovedj  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.^  But  he 
se  us  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  as  a  Tr€piwtii?qu^i%t  a  vlnBt.sfU 
in  him.  We  c\A«^roij  who  were  chosen  and  preordained  by 
vjiju  together  with  his  'E*fAc*cr<k,  whose  names  are  written  in  his 
register  of  citi2enship  kept  in  heaven,  are  the  avBpt^itm  ^ASoicta^  as  he 
istbe'Av^pw?r(K  cvSoictW  Hence  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Mark  i'\ 
which  I  gave  in  Professor  Gould's  language:  "The  aorist  ft^So^iycnt 
[in  Mark  i^^],  I  came  to  take  pleasure^  denotes  the  historical  process 
by  which  God  came  to  take  pleasure  in  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life," 
is  misleading.  If  we  bring  to  hear  Eph.  i*^^  we  shall  see  that  Pro- 
fessor Gould's  statement  must  be  inverted.  The  aorist  cuSoft^o-a,  / 
fhme,  denotes  the  /r^fhistoric  de^:rre  of  God  (to  fAv^rrripiov  rtw  ^cAtJ/jui- 
Tos  uvTQv),  *'  the  eternal  purpose  which  be  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Epb,  3"),  foreordaining  us  as  an  adoption  of  sons  to  himself  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Epb.  i'^). 

I  feel  ju5tifie<l  in  making  this  fuller  development  of  my  former  very 
brief  mention  of  Paul's  reference  to  the  ^v^kIh  manifested  in  the 
'HyuTn^/uci'w,  because  I  have  now  an  item  of  textual  evidence  to  add; 
on  the  question  whether  cv3 uVijtm  should  be  rendered  *'  have  chosen  " 
or  "came  to  take  pleasure."  The  ft  text  of  Acts  9^  adds  after  the 
words  avfiftiftaiiiiy  on  ovto%  Itrnv  o  Kpitrro^  the  relative  clause  th  $v 
6  $€o^  evSoKi/orev.  Shall  we  translate  "  proving  that  this  is  the  Christ 
in  whom  Gpd  came  to  take  pleasure"?  or  "the  Christ  whom  God 
elected*'? 

•  Cf.  the  Rabbinic  teaching  "  The  soul  of  Messiah  is  laid  up  in  Paradise  from 
the  beginning  of  creation,"  and  the  like. 
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The  Opportunity  of  the  American   School  of 
Archaeology  in   Palestine, 

REV.    JAMES    B.    NIES,    PH.D. 

GOING  to  the  Orient  for  the  double  purpose  of  studying  the 
Arabic  language  and  of  seeing  whether  further  archaeological 
research  in  Palestine  would  pay,  in  view  of  the  many  able  explorers 
who  have  already  been  in  the  field  and  in  view  of  the  continuous 
labors  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  during  the  past 
thirty -five  years  ^  you  m.iy  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Jerusalem,  a  small  section  of  Tell  el  Hesy  and  the  four 
unimportant  sites  worked  during  the  past  two  years,  scarcely  any- 
thing  has  been  done.  Fully  ninety-five  jier  cent  of  the  work  remains 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  enterprise  of  the  future. 

My  time  was  spent  partly  in  residence  in  Jerusalem  and  on 
CarmeU  am!  partly  in  various  rather  hasty  journeys  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  afforded  me,  however,  an  opportunity  for  some 
observations  and  for  coming  to  some  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  the  practicability  of  future  excavations* 

I  journeyed  along  the  Maritime  Plain  from  Gaza  to  Sidou,  The 
mountain  ridge  which  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  Palestine  I 
traversed  from  Main  (Maon),  south  of  Hebron,  to  Mount  Gilboa. 
Of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  1  visited  about  two-thirds,  and  made  a 
tour  through  Gilead  and  Moab,  beginning  at  the  Yarmuk  and  ending 
at  Medeba.  T  made  abo  a  trip  from  the  Sharon  Valley  up  the  W^ady 
'Arab  to  Tell  cl  Mutasellim,  supposed  to  be  the  Valley  of  Megiddo, 
and  I  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the  Valley  of  Esdraclon  several 
times.  In  addition  to  these  trips  I  made  several  excursions  across 
the  hills  of  Galilee  and  in  Syria. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  1  was  with  Dr.  Bliss  during  the  excava- 
tion of  Tell  Zakariya  (Azekah),  and  that  Sir  Charles  Wilson  very  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  the  site  of  ancient  Samaria,  and  we  examined  it 
together*     General  Wilson  is  the  only  person  of  whom  I  have  ever 
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heard  who  has  made  any  attempt  at  the  excavation  of  this  important" 
aud  aDcieDt  site ;   but,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  did  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary  to  determine  what  the  successive  occupa- 
tions were, 

1  was  three  times  at  Samaria,  three  times  at  Beisan  or  Beth  Shan 
(the  Roman  ScythopoUs)  ;  twice  I  was  at  Caesar ea,  twice  at  Hebron^ 
and  some  four  limes  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 

During  these  journeys  I  was  grieved  to  see  the  large  amount  of 
destruction  that  had  been  done  in  recent  years  and  still  continues. 
Architecture,  tombs,  and  monuments  —  all  are  sufTering  irreparable 
injury  at  the  hands  of  stone- qua rricrs  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
treasure  seekers  on  the  other.  It  is  easier  to  dig  hewn  stones  from 
the  ruins  than  to  quarry  them,  and,  as  long  as  tourists  will  buy, 
dealers  who  encourage  the  robbery  of  ancient  tombs  will  not  be 
wanting.  These  dealers  are  natives  and  know  more  about  the  coun- 
try than  Europeans,  and  the  mischief  being  done  at  the  present  time 
is  enormous.  Rifling  of  tombs  is  now  going  on  at  Haifa  {Rom- 
Sicaminum),  Tyre,  Shefa'Amr,  at  Beit  Jibrin  (Rom.  Eleutheropolis)^ 
in  the  Hauran,  and  at  fifty  other  points.  Quarrying  for  stone  has 
been  for  years  a  profitable  industry  for  the  Bosnian  colony  at  Caesa- 
rea.  At  Beisan  I  myself  saw  the  beautiful  Khan  el  Ahmar,  the  best 
preser\'ed  Saracenic  khan  in  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  being 
pulled  to  pieces  to  supply  stone  for  the  roadbed  of  the  proposed 
Haifa- Damascus  railroad.  At  Jerash  (Gerasa)  and  Amman  (Rab- 
balh  Amman,  Rom,  Philaddphia),  across  the  Jordan  two  Circassian 
Mohammedan  colonies  have  well-nigh  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
tatter  ruin  and  are  making  rapid  progress  with  the  former.  When  it 
is  understood  that  Jerash  contains  one  of  the  most  complete  series 
of  Roman  ruins  in  the  world,  —  two  theatres  almost  perfect,  several 
temples,  a  forum  surrounded  by  columns  and  containing  a  bema,  an 
almost  perfect  street  of  columns,  a  practically  perfect  naumachia^ 
baths,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  many  other  ancient  structures  of  more 
or  less  importance,  —  it  will  be  seen  how  serious  this  matter  is,  and 
why  the  work  of  excavation  not  only  needs  to  be  done,  but  to  be 
done  quickly. 

During  all  my  travels  I  had  especiallly  in  mind  possible  excavations, 
and  my  conclusion  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  two  really 
important  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  thus  far  been  discovered,  the 
land  is  rich  in  promise  to  historians,  archaeologists,  and  Biblical  stu- 
dents.  No  other  country  of  which  I  know  can  offer  so  long  a  series 
of  radical  historic  changes.     .Arranged  in  periods  they  would  be  : 
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ist,  Hittite,  Amorite,  and  Egyptian,  and  passibiy  early  Babylonian 
traces;  zd,  Phoenician;  3d,  Jewish;  4th,  Persian;  5th,  Greek; 
6th,  Roman  (abundant)  ;  yth^  Byzantine  (abundant)  ;  8th,  Kufic ; 
9th,  Crusader;  loth,  Saracenic-  and,  cast  of  the  Jordan,  may  be 
added  to  all  these  Moabite,  Ammonite,  and  Nabatsean. 

Perhaps  I  ought  also  to  mention  the  prehistoric  period  of  nide 
stoiie  monuments.  Of  these  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  two  of 
which  I  have  seen  no  mention,  and  possibly  a  third  of  considerable 
interest  One  was  on  Jebel  Osha',  on  the  road  leading  from  Salt  to 
Nablous,  a  fine  stone  circle ;  another  is  on  the  road  between  Ras  el 
Abyad  and  Tyre,  a  dolmen  whose  table  stone  lies  beside  it ;  and  a 
third  may  prove  to  be  the  veritable  circle  used  by  the  priests  of  Baal 
at  the  Mahraka  on  Mount  Camiel. 

Of  the  various  periods  I  have  mentioned,  architectural  monuments, 
tombSj  rock-cuttings,  roads,  and  coins  are  to  he  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  surfitce,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
described  by  travellers  and  by  the  surveyors  employed  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  of  England,  as  well  as  by  French  and  American 
expctlitions.  If  what  they  state  is  accepted  as  true,  what  may  we 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  future,  when  almost  the  whole  work  of 
exca^'ation  remains  to  be  done?  The  country  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan  contains  literally  hundreds  of  tdls  and  promising  ruins,  of 
which  only  four  or  five  have  thus  far  been,  in  any  way,  examined. 
Follow  any  of  the  great  plains  or  valleys,  and  you  will  be  confronted 
by  a  continuous  series  of  teih^  or  great  artificial  mounds.  Follow  any 
of  the  rocky  ridges,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  encounter  ruins  in  equal 
abundance.  Among  all  these  are  the  sites  of  cities  of  the  highest 
importance  to  science  —  the  cities  of  the  Philistine  plain,  Samaria, 
Beth  Shan,  Jericho,  Heshbon,  anti  many  others  of  nearly  equal 
celebrity.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  Trans- Jordan  country  (whose 
surface  has  been  so  admirably  described  in  East  ^f  ike  Jordan^  by 
our  own  Selah  Merrill)  that  has  been  excavated,  and  yet  here  was 
found  the  Mesha  Stone  !  It  is  thrilling  to  examine  such  sites  as 
Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  Medeba,  and  to  realize  that  underneath  the 
present  Roman  and  Byzantine  ruins  must  lie  countless  objects  of 
antiquarian  value,  and,  in  all  probability,  many  inscriptions  which 
would  shed  a  Hood  of  light  on  many  vexed  questions  of  history  and 
of  the  Bible. 

The  evidence  already  in  hand,  the  Mesha  Stone,  the  Si  loam  in- 
script  ion,  and  the  large  number  of  jar  handles  with  inscriptions 
recently  found  by  Bliss  certainly  point  in  the  direction  of  greater 
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treasures  beneath  the  surface,  while  the  Tell  el  Amarna  tablets  and 
the  one  tablet  found  at  Lachish,  together  with  the  evidences  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  justify  us  in  expecting  to  find  many 
evidences  of  a  higher  pre-Abrahamic  civilisation  than  has,  until 
recently,  been  suspected  in  this  part  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
well-intentioned  but  unfortunate  opinion  of  some  supporters  of 
archaeological  research  that  the  results  would  not  justify  the  ex- 
penditure is,  in  my  opinion,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  in  Palestine 
very  little  thorough  work  has  as  yet  been  done,  1  frankly  think  those 
who  hold  this  opinion  mistaken  ;  and  I  am  reminded  by  them  of  the 
judgment  of  the  great  explorer  l^yard  who,  after  what  in  these  days 
would  be  called  some  superficial  excavation  at  Nippur,  in  the  early 
fifties^  without  finding  anything  but  a  few  late  terra-cotta  coffins 
(Sassanian),  concludes:*  "On  the  whole  1  am  much  inclined  to 
question  whether  extensive  excavations  carried  on  at  NifTer  would 
produce  any  very  important  or  interesting  results,"  Thus  England 
lost  not  only  the  credit  of  the  discoveries  at  Nippur  but  also  the 
tablets  that  have  since  been  found  there. 

When  you  add  to  the  reasons  already  given  for  excavations  in 
Palestine  on  an  adequate  scale  the  fact  that  this  is  the  land  of  the 
Bible,  in  w^hich  not  only  scientists  and  antiquarians  are  interested, 
but  in  which  all  bodies  of  Christians  and  Jews  have  a  still  greater 
interest,  the  intkicement  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  object 
becomes  very  strong  ;  and  the  chief  source  of  wonder  is  that,  while 
so  many  are  more  than  pleased  to  help  on  the  splendid  achievements 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt^  so  few  should  be  wiUing  to  contribute,  in  an 
adequate  manner^  to  what,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  work  of  at  least 
equal  importance. 

It  is  my  opinioo  that  the  excavation  of  Palestine  remains  to 
accomplished  by  Americans,  and  I   live  in  hope  that  the  money^ 
which,  in  our  progressive  country,  always  lies  ready  to  promote  any 
cause  that  is  shown  to  be  wortliy  will  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  this  great  and  pressing  need. 

With  a  self-sacrifice  which  few  of  us  realiite  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Society  of  liiblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  last  year 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  fur  Oriental 
study  and  research  in  Jenisalem,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished by  any  country  in  the  East ;  but,  after  great  efforts,  their  work 
has  as  yet  been  crowned  only  with  partial  success, 

*  B^byt^n  and  Nintvih^  1853,  p.  477, 
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Such  a  5choolj  above  all  things,  must  carrj'  on  exca\^ntions,  and 
these  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money.  We  cannot  here,  as  was 
the  case  with  Germany  and  France  in  the  excavations  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  expect  government  aid.  We  must  rely  entirely  on  the 
Uberaltty  of  private  contributors,  and,  for  the  raising  of  an  endowment 
of  about  5  300,000,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  that  liberality  must 
necessarily  be.  Such  a  sum,  if  given,  would  soon  yield  results  which 
would  astonish  those  who,  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  facts» 
imagine  that  nothing  remains  for  the  explorer  in  Palestine, 

But  even  in  surface  exploration  all  has  not  yet  been  done ;  there 
is  much  which  has  been  overlooked.  New  inscriptions  arc  being 
constantly  found,  one  quite  recently  at  so  well  known  a  place  as  the 
Haram  Ramet  el  Khalil,  near  Hebron,  In  Sidon  I  found  that  the 
American  missionaries,  in  digging  for  foundations  for  their  new  In- 
dustrial School,  had  excavated,  in  addition  to  vases,  glass,  and  some 
marbles  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  four  curious  "  bulls,"  whose 
workmanship  and  type  prove  them  to  be  Persian,  and  exactly  similar 
to  the  bull- capitals  surmounting  the  sixty  pillars  of  the  throne  room 
or  hypostyle  hall  of  the  palace  of  Artaxerxes,  at  Susa,  of  which  one 
may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre.  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  British  Museum, 
also  pointed  out  to  me  a  Greek  modification  of  the  bull-type  capital 
from  Cyprus.  In  these  capitals  the  bulls  crouch  in  pairs  and  back 
to  back* 

The  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  such  it  is  considered  by 
both  Clermont  Ganneau  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  American  Industrial  School  is  built  on  the  site  of  what  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  Persian  satrap's  palace  during  the  time  of  the  Persian 
domination  in  Western  Asia,  It  indicates -.the  point  from  which 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  governed  d tiring  that  period,  and  thus  sheds 
important  light  on  the  relations  of  the  returned  Israelites  to  their 
Persian  masters. 

In  my  trip  beyond  Jordan  I  took  the  road  over  the  motmtain 
leading  from  Pella  to  Ajlun,  after  having  ascended  the  Varmuk 
(Rom.  Hieromax)  to  Umm  Keis  (Gadara),  then  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Pella,  fiom  which  place  we  proceeded  over 
the  mountains  to  Ajlun,  On  this  road  I  found  six  uninscribed 
Roman  milestones,  which  Dr.  Merrill  told  me  he  had  not  seen, 
though  he  had  found  other  proofs  of  the  Roman  road  from  Pella  to 
Jerash  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Thus  Dr.  Merrill  is  shown  to  be 
correct  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  Le  Strange  and  others,  A  lilUe  side 
trip  on  the  road  from  Sidt  to  AmmAn  brought  me  to  a  place  called 
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Yajuz.  Here,  on  the  road  to  Amman,  lie  four  inscribed  fragments 
of  Roman  milestones  which  I  do  not  think  have  been  described.  I 
found  time  to  obtain  a  good  copy  of  only  one  of  them,  but  I  called 
the  attention  of  P^re  Lagrange^  head  of  the  Dominicans  at  JemsaJem, 
lo  the  existence  of  the  stones,  and  he  will  no  doubt  look  after  them. 

At  Kalat  er  Rubud,  near  Ajlun,  1  found  a  pointed  arch  which,  I 
think,  proves  the  building  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  Cnisader,  At  one 
end  is  a  fighting-cock,  and  at  the  other  are  two  such  birds  in  active 
operation,  both  carved  in  relief.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell  me 
whether  such  designs  occur  on  Saracenic  architecture.  I  noted  also 
here  and  at  Kokeb  el  Howa,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  that  the 
remarkable  rock-cut  fosse  is  weather-worn  and  much  older  than  the 
stones  of  the  castles.  The  sides  look  as  if  the  rock  had  been  cut 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  object  to  the  Oriental  traveller  than 
the  ruin  called  Mashita,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  southeast 
of  Am  rain,  and  discovered  by  Tristram  in  1S71.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced Persian  by  Fergusson,  and  with  him  the  Germans  and  many 
other  archaeologists,  who  declare  the  building  Sassanian,  appear  to 
agree.  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  view  is  that  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  place  by  the  Persians 
cannot  be  found.  Thus  the  mystery  attaching  to  this  superb  piece 
of  architecture  is  far  from  being  cleared  up.  During  ray  recent 
visit  1  discovered  what  may  possibly  prove  an  additional  clue  to 
its  identity*  Something  like  a  half-mile  to  the  northwest  of  the 
ruins  there  is  a  lovv  hill  which  rises  a  little  above  the  long  hne  of 
plateau  running  north  and  south  which  here  ends.  On  this  hill  there 
are  numerous  signs  of  former  occupation  and  in  its  interior  are  many 
caverns  of  considerable  size,  I  found  also  a  long  and  deep  cistern. 
VVhen  standing  on  this  hill  overlooking  the  desert,  I  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  ruins  which  were  in  full  view,  and  said  to  the  Beni 
Sahr  sheikh  who  accompanied  me,  "  Over  there  is  Mashita.*'  He 
at  once  answered  :  "  No  1  This  on  which  we  stand  is  Mashita  ;  that 
IS  the  khan,"  When  it  rs  remembered  that  the  Damascus  Hajj  road 
passes  close  by  both  the  hill  and  the  ruins,  that  Mashita  means 
"shelter"  or  *' winter  quarter,"  and  that  the  Amawee  and  Abbasside 
khaleefehs  did  many  things  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  and  that  not  only  the  influence  of  Greek,  but  of  Persian 
artists  also,  determined  the  early  Arab  architecture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  splendid  ruin  may  be  an  unfinished  attempt  at  an  elaborate 
building  to  accommodate  the  Mecca  pilgrims. 
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This,  then,  is  the  field,  together  with  a  few  of  my  hasty  observa- 
tions. Now,  what  may  be  expected  from  further  excavations?  la 
other  words,  will  it  pay  to  expend  further  energy  and  money  on  this 
land  ?     Does  the  work  need  to  be  done  ? 

Leaving  aside  entirely  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  students  at 
the  new  Oriental  School  from  prjjctical  work  and  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  excavation,  I  think  it  m^y  be  answered :  "  Yes ; 
excavations  will  pay,  and  pay  well,  in  results  added  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge/'  There  is  no  other  country  which  has  had  so  interesting 
a  series  of  occupations.  As  the  highway  of  Oriental  nations,  it  has 
peculiar  interest  for  the  historian,  who,  in  the  buried  cities  of  the 
Maritime  Plain,  may  look  for  materials  lo  furnish  the  missing  links 
that  will  coimect  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds  ;  while,  in  places 
like  Beisan  and  the  tells  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  he  may  expect  a  Hood 
of  light  on  that  pre-Abrahamtc  civilization  of  which  we  have  hints  in 
Sacred  Writ,  Excavation  will  repay  the  philologist,  who  may  expect 
to  find  inscriptions  which  will  considerably  augment  palaeography, 
and  will  supply  some  links  that  are  wanting  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Phoenician  language.  It  will  repay  the  topographer  by  settling  dis- 
puted and  unknown  sites.  It  will  repay  bibhcal  students  by  throwing 
a  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  many  statements  of  Scripture,  And, 
lastly,  it  will  repay  Christian  and  Jewish  believers  by  placing  on  a 
scientific  basis  a  large  number  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
books  which  furnish  the  historic  basis  of  their  faith. 
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Baldenspergers  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel 

PROF,    C.    W,    RISHELL,   PH,n. 

ftOfftO^    U?fl VKtlSl1-y    SCHOOL  OF  TUBOLOGV^ 

WHILE  the  work  in  which  Baldensperger  promulgates  his 
theory  is  entilltd  Tht  Pmiogitc  of  the  Fourth  Gospel^  it 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  historical  situation  supposed  to  be  re* 
vealed  by  the  whole  Gospel*  Bakknsper^er  beginii  by  declaring 
that  thus  flir  criticism  has  p^n^trated  but  little  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  prologue*  Kxegetes  have  loo  often  read  their  own  thoughts 
into  the  text  under  the  preterjce  that  the  ideal  content  in  this  Gospel 
is  the  chief  thing.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  neither  a  dogmatic  treatise 
nor  a  history,  but  ii  a  polemic -apologetic  work. 

Taking  the  prologue  as  a  whole,  it  presents  a  double  difficulty  ; 
namely,  that  of  discovering,  fir^it,  the  e.xact  original  significance  of 
the  affirmations  relative  to  the  Logos  and  his  activities,  aud,  second, 
the  purpose  of  the  interwoven  passages  concerning  John  the  Bapti^er, 
and  their  relation  to  the  entire  context*  With  reference  to  the  first 
difficulty,  Baidensperger  holds  that  down  to  v*^*  the  prologue  relates 
alone  to  the  Logos  asark^s;  with  reference  to  the  second,  that  the 
John  passages  are  at  once  a  polemic  against  a  party  which,  by 
setting  John  the  Baplizcr  up  as  a  rival  of  Jesus  for  Messianic  rever- 
ence, was  interfering  with  the  congregation  of  which  the  author  of* 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  head,  and  a  defence  of  the  superior  Mes«^ 
sianic  claims  of  Jesus,  He  attemjjts  to  displace  the  formal  parallel- 
ism of  the  prologue  and  to  establish  a  material  one  which  consists  in 
a  minute  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the  Bripti^er,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  exhibit  Jesus  as  precxistent,  and  hence  prior  to  John,  and  as 
in  every  way  John's  superior,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the 

1  Dtr  Praif^  del  vurttm  EfmngeUumt :  uim  p&itmhck-^ft^Ugtiisthtr  Zzt^tck. 
Von  W.  Ualdenapcrger,  Professor  an  tier  Universitat  GicsflcEi*  Freiburg  L  B, 
J.CB*Mghr,  i8yS, 
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incamatfon.    John  himself  is  drawn  upon  as  a  chief  witness  to  these 
ihings. 

Passing  to  the  body  of  the  Gospel,  Baldensperger  affirms  that  its 
chief  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prologue ;  namely,  to  exalt 
Jesiis,  and  to  remand  John  to  his  true  place  of  inferiority.  Even 
John's  work  of  baptizing  is  but  incidentally  mentioned  ;  the  chief 
thing  h  his  relation  of  witness  to  Jesus,  The  very  piling  up  of  the 
expressions  in  v.**  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the  theory  that 
there  were  those  who  asserted  what  the  B:iptizer  is  here  made  to 
deny.  Again,  the  evangelist  is  not  content  with  the  Synoptic  contrast 
between  Spirit  and  water  baptism,  but  brings  forward  the  significance 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus*  The  narrative  concerning  ihe  turning  of  the 
water  into  wine  is  significant  also,  since  wine  is  only  another  name 
for  blood,  as  is  seen  in  the  Lord*s  Supper,  The  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  puts  an  end  to  all  the  washings  and  baptisms  of  the 
sect  of  John  the  Biptieer.  The  evangelist  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
minify  the  significance  of  water  baptism  for  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
The  manner  in  which  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  described  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  significant  also  —  the  Baptizer  did  not  even  know  what  he 
was  doing,  or  rather  whom  he  was  baptising,  when  he  baptized  Jesus, 
Then  the  evangelist  makes  the  Spirit  to  abide  upon  Jesus  and  to  be  a 
mark  of  distinction  among  Christians  as  compared  with  others ;  €,g. 
John  3*,  **  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  The  words  (3'^)/*  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man/*  have  reference  to  such  as  believe  that  some  other 
than  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven ,  and  this  other  was  the  Baptizer, 
since  he  was  taken  for  Elijah.  The  evangelist  does  not  mention  the 
embassy  from  the  Baptixer  to  Jesus,  since  the  chief  witness  for  Jesus 
must  not  be  allowed  to  doubt  his  Messiahship-  The  evangelist  also 
(3"^^)  contrasts  John,  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  with  Jesus,  who  comes 
from  heaven,  and  is  therefore  above  all.  Other  evidences  of  this 
polemic- apologetic  purpose  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel  are  found  in 
^.11  f  jQ*or.^  jh-it  other  large  portions  of  the  Gospel^  such  as  the 
miracles,  the  disputes  with  the  Jews,  the  conversation  with  the  Samar- 
itan woman,  the  farewell  address,  and  the  history  of  the  passion,  seem 
not  directly  to  bear  upon  the  chief  purpose,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
admission  that  there  were  other  subordinate  purposes  in  the  mind  of 
the  evangelist*  Besides,  the  followers  of  the  Baptizer  returned  gradu- 
ally to  the  Synagogue^  and  hence  even  the  recognizable  ami- Jewish 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  indicates  a  measure  of  opposition  to   the 
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Johannites.  Finally,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  even  to"* 
contains  a  hint  (namely,  the  emphatic  on  'liytrovs  lortr)  that  Jesus^ 
and  not  some  other,  is  the  Christ, 

Proceed ing  with  his  argument,  Baldensperger  finds  unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  parly  of  John's  followers  outside  these  limits  of  th 
Gospel  itself.  Among  the  most  important  is  the  passage.  Acts  i8**- 
19^,  which  he  thinks  can  be  interpreted  without  the  aid  of  the  re- 
dactor and  the  interpolator.  The  difficulty  with  iS^\  that  ApotJos, 
who  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,  taught  accurately  (aKptfi^^)  the 
things  concerning  Jesus,  he  obviates  by  the  supposition  that  by  this 
time  the  Christians  employed  o  'Iiyd'oiJ*  and  6  Xpifrro^  interchangeably 
for  the  Messiah  ;  and  that,  consequentlyj  ra  wipl  rov  ^Itjo-ov  does  not 
here  refer  to  Jesus  as  a  personality,  but  as  the  Messiah.  Balden- 
sperger supposes  that  A  polios,  after  receiving  instruction  from  Pris- 
cilia  and  Aquila,  preached  no  longer  in  Ephesus ;  but  that  his 
conversion  was  his  motive  for  leaving  his  previous  field  of  labor  and 
going  to  Corinth-  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  Johannites, 
as  has  been  supposed ;  and  being,  like  Apollos,  a  zealous  Messianist, 
the  converts  of  Apollos  attended  his  ministry,  and  thus  he  did  fbc 
them  just  what  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  done  for  Apollos.  All  this 
shows  that  the  Messianism  preached  by  the  Baptizer  had  spread  to 
Alexandria  and  Asia  Minor^  and  perhaps  to  other  populous  commer- 
cial and  educational  centres* 

This  he  supports  by  the  claim  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  secondi 
half  of  the  first  century  there  was  no  great  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  disciples  of  John  and  those  of  Jesus.  All  were  alike  recruited 
from  those  who  were  ardent  Messianists,  Both  Paul  and  Apollos 
created  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  things  of  | 
Jesus.  As  compared  with  other  Jews  they  feU  themselves  brothers. 
The  later  bitterness  of  the  Johannites  toward  the  followers  of  Jesus 
arose  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  former  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  latter.  The  patristic  notices  to  the  effect  that  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  due  to  the  initiative,  not  alone  of  its  author,  but  of 
others,  are  to  be  credited.  This  shows  that  they  thought  such  a 
Gospel  ought  to  be  published ;  and  the  ground  for  this  is  to  be  seen, 
not  in  any  differences  between  the  synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  in  the  evident  disturbances  within  the  Church  betrayed  by  the 
Johannine  epistles.  The  Gospel  itself  bears  witness  to  these  same 
disturbances,  since  2 1"  does  not  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  authorship 
but  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel.  Besides, 
the  evangelist  emphasizes  peace,  love,  and  feithfulncss  in  Christian 
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profession.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  needing  the  support 
of  the  name  of  John  the  Apostle*  appealed  to  him  for  the  correctness 
of  his  utterances.  Besides  these  hints  of  a  sect  of  John's  followers 
Baldensperger  finds  others  in  the  post-apostolic  literature,  chiefly 
Justin  Martyr.  So  that  he  thinks  that  he  has  proved  the  demand  for 
a  Gospel  whose  purpose  should  be  to  conduct  a  polemic  against  the 
Johannites  and  an  apologetic  in  favor  of  Jesus. 

This  is  a  very  general,  and  in  many  respects  inadequate,  summary 
of  an  Srgument  which  is  really  ingenious  and  strong.  In  the  attempt 
to  estimate  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached  the  descent  into 
particulars  will  be  to  some  extent  necessary. 

It  must  be  said  that  Baldensperger  is  not  altogether  original  in 
holding  these  views  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Godet,-  in  particular^ 
brings  out  many  of  the  same  positions,  though  with  much  less  fulness^ 
and  with  far  different  implications  from  those  of  Baldensperger,  For 
example,  Baldensperger  holds  that  John's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming 
death  of  Christ  is  so  much  emphasized  because  the  Jews,  to  whom 
by  this  time  the  Johannites  had  practically  gone  over,  declared  that 
the  Christ  should  abide  for  even  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  repre- 
sent the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  greatest  sign  of  God's  love,  as  the 
noblest  fact  of  his  earthly  history^  and  as  freely  submitted  to  by  our 
Ixjrd,  Again,  he  maintains  that  the  real  ground  for  bringing  forward 
the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the  eternal  Logos,  the  only  and  true  Son 
of  God,  was  to  meet  the  fact  that  the  Synoptists'  doctrine  of  the 
supernatural  conception  no  longer  answered  the  purpose.  So  also 
the  doctrine  that,  except  one  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
Christ,  he  can  have  no  life  in  him,  was  intended  to  oppose  the 
ascetic  tendency  among  the  Johannites  which  made  flesh  so  abhor- 
rent to  them. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  are  introduced  to  oppose 
the  Johannites  ;  e^.  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the  poob  of  Bethesda  and 
Siloam  are  introduced  because  the  disciples  of  John ^  with  their  water 
theology,  priced  certain  springs  and  bodies  of  water  to  which  they 
ascribed  virtue.  But  Jesus  was  greater  than  all  these  natural  waters. 
Also  the  use  of  the  name  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  the  contest  was  really  one  between  Jesus  and 
John,  each  of  whom  was  regarded  as  the  Christ  by  his  followers. 

It  may  not  be  justifiable  to  have  regard  to  consequences  when  we 


*  C^mmenfary  m  tht  Gcspei  &f  J&hn,  translated  from  the  third  French  eflition 
by  Timothy  Di^ight,    New  York^  Funk  Jt  Wagna]ls»  tS86,  voU  I.  p,  314  *nd  p,  256^ 
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are  estimating  a  quest  ion  of  fact ;  and  yet,  when  the  implications  of 
afi  argument  cannot  be  brouglit  into  harmony  with  other  well-known 
facts  J  it  is  certainly  proper  to  question  the  argument  from  which 
these  implications  arise.  Such  is  the  case  here,  Paul  had  essentially 
the  same  conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  gives  us,  as  also  of  the  place  of  the  biood  of  Christ  and  ttie 
Holy  Spirit  in  theology,  yet  even  Baldeiisperger  does  not  claim  that 
Paul  put  his  theology  as  he  did  in  order  to  combat  the  sect  of  the 
Johanniles.  • 

In  his  Vorwart  Baldensperger  says  that  any  one  who  will  really 
shake  the  results  reached  in  his  book  must  exterminate  the  very 
roots  of  his  investigation  which  reach  t>ack  into  the  prologue,  and 
propound  a  better  interpretation  of  its  entire  eighteen  verses.  But 
to  shake  his  results  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  better  interpreLalion, 
but  only  to  exterminate  his  roots. 

Baldensperger*s  contention  that  the  first  thirteen  verees  refer  to 
the  Logoi  asarkiu  need  not  be  considered.  Attention  need  be  called 
only  to  the  main  thesis  of  his  work  ;  namely,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
a  polemic -apologetic  composed  because  the  followers  of  John  the  Bap- 
tizer  were  making  inroads  upon  the  author's  Christian  congregation, 

Baldensperger  says  that  v,'  and  v,*  of  the  prologue  furni^^h  three 
contrasts  between  the  Logos  and  John, 

1 ,  The  iiv  of  v.*  is  in  contrast  with  the  cyci^ro  of  v.",  the  former 
suited  to  the  IxJgos  who  was  in  the  beginning,  the  htter  to  John  who 
appeared  in  time.     Accortlingly,  the  Logos  is  called  %w^  while  John 

is  called  av^pitm-o?. 

The  most  that  can  be  admitted  with  reference  to  this  first  contrast 
Is  that  it  is  not  an  impossible  construction  of  the  words.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  verbs  in  these  verses,  especially  in  v.*,  is  not  absolutely 
determinable,  and  iyivtro  may  be  taken  as  meaning  essentially  the 
same  as  ^v.  Probably  avBpmiro^  lends  itself  more  easily  to  Baldeo- 
sperger's  interpretation  than  dvjjpf  but  in  3'  we  have  ^v  Sc  aiOptawQ^, 
spoken  of  Nico*lemus,  which  could  not  have  been,  if  the  Fourth 
Gospel  uses  ijv  to  signify  the  eternal  existence^  and  rn'OfUMtwoi  and 
lycFero  to  mark  the  creature  as  distinguished  from  the  Creator, 

2.  John  was  Trapd  Otot*,  while  the  lx>gos  was  wpo^  rov  #cov.  From 
this  he  concludes  that,  contrnry  to  all  other  instances,  John^s  being 
sent  from  God  is  not  designe<i  to  mark  a  high  distinction*  He 
anticipates  the  objection  that  Christ  is  often  said  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  be  sent  by  God,  and  says  that  this  language  was  employed 
concerning  Christ  as  an  argument  against  the  Jews,  but  that  when 
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compared  with  wpo^  rw  Btot^  it  indicates  an  inferiority,  Bui  if  lire 
polemic  against  the  disciples  is  so  decisive  of  the  form  and  contenti 
of  the  Gospelj  and  if  wapd  and  irptk  are  purposefully  contrasted,  it  is 
improbable  that  as  acute  a  debater  as  Baldenspetger  thinks  the  author 
of  the  F^oiirth  Gospel  to  be  would  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
speak  of  Christ  even  once,  much  less  with  frequency,  in  the  same 
terms  he  had  used  of  John  ;  especially  since,  if  the  language  noted  a 
superiority  of  Jestis  to  John^  it,  or  some  modification  of  it,  could 
surely  have  been  employed  to  indicate  to  an  ordinary  Jew  the  lofty 
nature  of  Jesus. 

3,  The  Logos  is  called  Godj  while  this  av0pitnro'i  is  called  John ; 
that  is,  one  to  whom  or  in  whom  God  shows  his  grace  and  kindness- 
Baldensperger  thinks  the  formula  avofia  atVw  shows  that  the  name 
John  had  a  profound  significance  for  the  evangelist.  Bui  if  this 
reasoning  be  correct,  then  the  evangelist  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
hidden  significance  of  the  name  Nicodemus,  fur  he  uses  the  same 
formula  in  connection  with  that  worthy.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  the  evangelist  as  playing  thus  upon  words.  The  name  of 
the  Logos  is  not  Bto^^  but  the  l^gos  is  B^q^,  Had  the  evangelist 
wished  to  contrast  'Iti«ti^i^^  and  ^w,  he  woultl  have  omitted  the  for- 
mula ovofm  ai'T&i  before  'I^ucinjsi  and  he  would  have  said  the  Ad^'os  is 
God,  and  the  avBpaiwQi  is  John. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  all  these  alleged  contrasts  that,  if  they 
had  been  intended  as  such  for  argii mentis  sake,  they  would  have 
been  made  much  more  evident  than  they  can  be  made  even  by  the 
skill  of  a  Baldensperger.  On  the  other  hand»  if  we  omit  the  specific 
contrasts,  forsake  the  idea  of  a  polemic -apologetic,  and  think  of  the 
evangelist  as  simply  portraying  what  he  believed  to  be  facts  as  a  means 
of  getting  started  in  his  history,  we  can  readily  understand  that  there 
was  in  his  mrnd  the  antithesis  between  the  Atiyo?  and  every  mSpumot. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  v.",  which  Baldensperger  thinks  must  banish 
every  doubt  of  the  evangelist's  purpose  to  contrast  the  Rapti^er  with 
the  Logos.  He  says  the  evangelist  con  Id  not  have  written  ovk  ^v 
ittuvo^  TO  <^<tis,  oXA'  tka  pjipTvpT^ji  irtpi  rou  ^wTtk,  except  to  contest  a 
contrary  assertion. 

One  might  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  opinion  without  admitting 
the  thesis  that  the  chief  end  of  the  prologue  and  Gospel  is  to  combat 
the  disciples  of  John.  In  a  time  like  that  in  v%hich  the  Fourth  Gospel 
must  have  arisen  it  might  have  been  highly  desirable  as  a  mere  matter 
of  correct  information  to  note  that  John  was  not  himself  the  Light, 
but  that  his  function  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light. 


jQCBUL  or  BMrar  uaiuacaE^ 


The  most  sctkmb  objcctioo  to  ib  findiiujuilyig  of  the  vene  is 
that  the  vofdi  M  IH^npyni  «^  nv  ^wroc  are  aa  exact  icpccitioD 
of  a  pan  of  t/.  That  tfacr  afaonki  be  repeated  maj  be  indkjlife  of 
an  mtrnrinn  to  cmphaiiie  thcoi.  It  b  ponible  thai  the  presence  of 
these  vofdi  in  die  two  comeiuiitc  verses  is  dne  to  a  mistake  of  a 
copjist.  If  this  siggestioo  has  an j  vafaie,  it  robs  Balden^wigec's 
constmction  of  die  verse  of  its  chief  significaace. 

Another  thought  ma j  or  ma j  not  hare  vake  in  this  connection. 
It  is  that  r*  b  not  to  be  t^dten  as  die  otterance  of  the  evangelist  bat 
as  an  indirect  quotation  from  the  Biptiaer  giviiig  the  snhtfanrr  of  his 
own  conception  of  himsdf  and  of  his  missioa.  To  this  there  appear 
to  be  no  insoperaUe  objectioas^  and  v.*  might  be  jnrhidrd  mider  the 
same  view.  If  thb  is  aUovable,  Raldenspeiger's  inference  woold  be 
weakened,  if  not  rendered  impossible. 

Boty  eniireljr  apart  from  these  snggestioDs,  the  verse  does  not  have 
the  polemic  character  Baldensperger  attaches  to  it.  In  anj  event 
the  wtne  brings  oat  only  a  little  more  Ibrciblj  than  v.'  the  hd  of 
John's  Ibnction  of  witnessing  to  Christ.  And  it  is  a  mistake  in 
Baldensperger  to  see  in  this  Ibnction  a  belittlement  of  the  Baptizer, 
for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  is  so  iidl  of  the  idea  of  witnessing, 
makes  Jesus  declare  that  both  bis  works  and  the  Father  bear  witness 
concerning  him.  These  are  not  belittled  thereby,  even  in  comparison 
with  Christ  himself. 

It  15  not  ncccssan-  to  hold  that  this  verse  is  a  sort  of  echo  of 
lAike  3^';  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  evangelist  is  here  tning  in 
his  way  to  say  what  the  Synoptists  say  in  their  way,  when  they  make 
John  the  preparer  of  the  way  of  the  Lord.  When  the  Fourth  Gospel 
makes  John  the  witnesser  to  Jesus,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  that  fact 
but  on  the  pur[y>se  of  his  testimony,  namely,  that  all  might  believe 
through  him. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  language  employed  to  indicate  that  in 
vv/  **  the  testimony  was  to  result  in  making  men  believers  specifically 
in  Jesus  as  the  eternal  Word.  This  may  have  been  included  in  the 
evangelist's  thought ;  but  the  great  point  was  that  through  John's 
testimony  men  were  to  Ijc  led  to  believe.  The  verb  is  without  any 
object  or  dependent  clause,  as  so  often  in  .Acts,  and  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  at  least  two  other  places  in  this 
GosfK-l  (6**^**''*'  and  ii*^).  Indeed,  the  Fourth  Gospel  brings  out 
much  more  clearly  than  the  Synoptists  this  preparatory*  work  of  John, 
furnishing  the  only  instances  of  disciples  of  John  who  became  disci- 
ples of  Jesus,  while  in  the  Synoptists  it  seems  almost  as  though  the 
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work  of  Jesus  were  actually  in  no  wise  influenced  by  the  work  of 
John.  The  witnessing  of  John  is  not  in  trod  need  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  contrast  between  the  wilnesser  and  the  one  to  whom  he 
witnesses,  nor  to  prove  that  the  Logos  was  ^eof ,  but  to  connect  the 
work  of  John  with  the  work  of  Jesus  —  to  state  what  the  vvriler 
understood  to  be  the  facts, 

Baldensperger  claims  that  the  negatives  of  the  prologue  cannot  be 
understood  except  as  polemics  against  a  position  which  it  opposes, 
and  that  the  negative  in  v."  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  for 
his  contention.  But  if  it  be  construed  as  an  indirect  quotation  from 
John,  it  has  none  of  the  force  which  Baldensperger  gives  it.  However, 
even  if  the  words  be  taken  as  those  of  the  evangelist,  they  need  not 
bear  a  strongly  polemic  significance  ;  for  negatives  are  enrj ployed  for 
purposes  of  exact  de6nition  and  limitation  as  well  as  to  note  antag- 
onisms. And  so  they  are  employed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
pecuharity  of  which,  in  comparison  with  the  Synopdsts,  is,  not  so 
much  a  different  content  as  a  stronger  emphasis  on  certain  contents 
common  to  it  and  them*  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  immediate  controversy,  but  by  the  fact  that  time  had 
developed  many  controversies  and  misunderstandings  which  made 
sharper  definitiga  and  discrimination  necessary.  Hence,  if  the 
words,  "He  was  not  the  Light/^  are  the  words  of  the  evangelist, 
they  are  designed  to  define  more  exactly  the  person  who  was  the 
Light  by  declaring  that  John  was  not  the  Light  This  presup- 
poses that  some  had  thought  John  was  the  Light,  but  not  neces- 
sarily that  the  evangelist  was  conducting  a  lengthy  polemic  against 
them. 

Turning  to  the  body  of  the  Gospel,  it  becomes  constantly  more 
evident  that  Baldens perger^s  thesis  is  untrue,  namety^  that  "the 
Fourth  Gospel  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  well* considered  system 
for  the  glorification  of  Christ,  in  which  the  Baptizer  is  belittled." 
The  antithesis  between  Jesus  and  John  is,  according  to  Balden- 
sperger^s  own  admission,  less  marked  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel 
than  in  the  prologue  and  the  early  chapters.  Baldensperger  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  more  far-fetched  exegesis  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel  than  in  the  prologue  to  make  out  his  case.  When  a  contro- 
versy has  reached  the  acute  stage  which  the  theory  in  question  sup- 
poses, the  antagonists  do  not  employ  arguments  which  are  so  obscure 
that  they  require  the  aid  of  Baldenspergefs  powerful  microscope  to 
discover  some  faint  sign  of  their  presence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances men  do  not  veil  their  meaning.     But  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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especially  the  larger  part  of  it,  a  labored  exegesis  is  demanded  in 
order  to  elicit  any  evidence  for  the  alleged  controversy* 

Besides,  Baldensperger  Is  obliged,  in  order  to  make  out  his  case, 
to  represent  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  shrewd  and  not 
altogether  conscientious  partisan  of  Jesus.  Because  the  general  pub' 
lie  attributed  Messiahship  to  him  who  baptized,  the  evangelist  was 
obhged  to  help  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  that  John  did  reaUy 
baptiiEe  by  a  systematic  **  de/o/ensim/jg"  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
This  is  but  one  of  several  instances  in  which  the  evangelist  is  repre- 
sented as  perverting  the  facts  to  suit  his  supposed  purposes,  la  fact, 
the  systematic  twisting  and  squirming  attributed  to  the  evangelist  is 
visible  only  on  Baldensperger's  interpretation,  which  the  exigencies 
of  his  thesis  demand.  £.g.  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  work  of 
baptizing  was  regarded  as  Messianic  by  the  public  except  in  such 
a  passage  as  John  i^*  But  this  indicates  that  they  not  only  expected 
the  Messiah  to  baptize  when  he  should  appear,  but  also  Elijah  and 
**  that  prophet."  So  that  both  in  v.^  and  in  v.^'  John  is  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  expected  Messiah,  and  Elijah,  and  the  prophet. 
He  denies,  not  alone  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  but  also  that  he  is  either 
one  of  the  others. 

Another  instance  of  false  construction  is  found  in  his  interpretation 
of  13^"".  This  he  makes  to  mean  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
washed  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  therefore  did  not  need  the 
washing  of  water.  The  evangelist  gives  an  ahogether  different  signifi- 
cance to  the  scene.  There  is  no  evidence  that  when  Jesus  said 
''Ye  are  clean"  he  referred  to  the  cleansing  through  his  blood.  On 
the  other  hand  the  natural  explanation  would  be  offered  by  1 5^  **  Ve 
are  clean  through  the  word  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you,"  not  through 
the  blood  that  I  shall  shed. 

In  general,  Bald  ens  perger^s  interpretations  of  passages  which  he 
thinks  significant  for  his  purpose  are  exceedingly  fanciful.  He  thinks 
the  whole  of  ch,  2  Mh  under  the  view-point  of  cleansing,  and  thus 
explains  why  Jesus  is  represented  as  cleansing  the  temple  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  close  of  his  ministry.  He  says  it  is  not 
impossible  that  when  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  o  iw  *lma.,  it  was  an 
allusion  to  Peter's  former  relations  with  John,  Again,  in  order  to 
correct  the  impression  given  by  the  Synopiists  that  John  preceded 
Jesus  in  bapttKing,  the  author  represents  them  as  at  work  at  the  same 
time  (3^^)*  Baldensperger  does  not  seem  to  see  the  force  of  the 
fact  that  ch,  i  presupposes  John's  earher  work  in  this  direction,  that 
even  3^  implies  the  same  thing,  and  that  in  4^  we  are  informed  that 
Jesus  did  not  baptize  at  all. 
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Tit  fact.  Baldens perger  (its  the  evangdist  aul  with  an  astounding 
knouleilge  of  langijage  and  i^kiU  in  its  use  ;  a  remarkably  clear  appre- 
hension of  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  and  of  the  dangers  of  the 
narrow  channel  through  which  he  must  pass  to  hrs  desired  haven ; 
and  a  dexterity  in  dialectics^  polemics,  and  apologetic  incompatible 
alike  with  the  ability  and  the  honesty  of  any  known  personality  of 
the  early  Church  who  might  have  written  the  Fourth  Gospeh 

Baldenspergefs  interpretation  makes  the  evangelist  use  as  chief 
arguments  against  the  disciples  of  John  a  number  of  allegations  which 
have  no  visible  support  except  in  the  word  of  the  evangelist  himself; 
€^.  that  John  the  Baptij£er  bore  witness  to  the  eternal  existence  and 
creative  activity  of  the  unincarnate  Word  \  and  that  Law  and  Gospel 
came  alike  from  the  pleroma,  or  the  Logos.  This  makes  the  evan- 
gelist's position  extremely  weak  ;  for  while  his  opponents  would  pre- 
sumably have  accepted  the  testimony  of  the  Baptizer,  they  would 
be  certain  to  question  whether  he  had  ever  given  such  testimony. 
And,  as  Baldensperger  supposes  these  Johannites  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  Synoptists'  references  to  their  master,  it  is  plain 
that  not  finding  there  the  testimony  alleged  to  have  been  given^  they 
cotjld  with  good  reason  ask  why  they  had  never  heard  of  this  before. 
If  the  evangelist  was  as  shrewd  as  Baldensperger  takes  him  to  be,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  his  own  assertions  with  reference  to  John's 
testimony  to  stand  unsupported.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose 
no  immediate  or  sharp  controversy,  the  evangelist  could  rightly  expect 
his  assertions  to  be  received  as  true,  particularly  if  they  are  inter- 
preted as  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  Synoptists. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  to  take  up  at  length  the  evidence  Baldensperger 
gives  us  from  beyond  the  Gospel  of  the  existence  of  an  aggressive 
Johannite  party  in  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He 
makes  much  of  Acts  iS^*-i9\  But  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  he 
has  obviated  the  difficulties  in  the  text,  still  the  events  there  narrated 
are  so  much  earlier  than  the  presumed  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
to  shed  no  light  on  the  existence  of  a  later  party  of  John's  followers. 
Besides,  even  if  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  first 
century  Init  were  all  as  easily  converted  as  the  story  in  Acts  leads  us 
to  believe,  they  would  not  make  trouble  enough  to  warrant  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  Baldensperger  relies  much  on  the  evidence 
the  Johannine  epistles  afford  us  of  the  aggressions  of  such  a  party, 
but  he  gives  us  no  proofs  that  the  opponents  of  the  author  of  the 
Johannine  literature  were  Johannites.  This  is  merely  assumed.  In 
fact,  Baldensperger  admits  that  the  references  are  vague  outside  of 
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the  Fourth  Gospel »  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  divine  the  significance 
of  certain  hints  given  in  patmtic  and  other  extra-Gospel  lilerature. 
One  more  remark  on  this  point :  if  the  Gospel  and  epistles  are  all 
monuments  of  this  controversjr,  it  is  strange  that  no  mention  is  m^de 
of  John  the  Baptizer  in  the  epistles.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  what  Baldensperger  thiiiksi  we  cannot  find  the 
traces  of  the  enemy  that  we  should  naturally  expecL  A  party  of 
John's  followers,  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  aggressive  and  widely 
diffused,  to  demand  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  three 
Johannine  epistles,  would  have  been  remembered  by  later  writers 
with  such  horror  as  to  have  received  some  clear  mention  ia  the 
literature  they  have  left  us^  particularly  as  some  of  them  lived  so 
near  the  time  when  the  Johannites  are  supposed  to  have  been  so 
troublesome-  It  is  incredible  that  those  writers  in  giving  us  the 
alleged  motives  which  prompted  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
shoLilJ  not  have  preserved  some  clear  remimsc:ence  of  such  a  party 
of  Johannites  as  lialdensperger  supposes, 

Bui  Baldensperger's  theory  proves  loo  much.  He  claims  that, 
with  but  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Johannites  cooperated  with  the 
Christians  during  the  earlier  period.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
we  to  employ  Baldensperger's  methods^  we  could  make  the  Synoptists 
as  truly  a  polemic  against  the  Johannites  as  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
£.j^.  Matt,  3''-^  with  its  parallels^  is  a  clear  attempt  to  exalt  John  the 
Baptiier  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  valuable  his  testimony  to 
the  still  greater  exaltation  of  Jesus  and  of  placing  Jesus  in  every  way 
above  John,  and  especially  of  preventing  the  conclusion  that  because 
Jesus  was  baptized  by  John,  John  was  in  any  way  the  superior  of  Jesus. 

Again,  Matt.  1 1*^  (Luke  7^)  makes  Jesus  at  once  magnify  John  in 
comparison  with  other  prophets,  and  belittle  him  in  comparison  with 
the  Christians. 

Matthew  14*'  takes  pains  to  say  that  the  disciples  of  John  reported 
the  death  of  their  master  to  Jesus,  thereby  recogniiing  that  they  w^ere 
dependent  upon  him, 

Mark  6*"'*  is  designed  to  show  that  all  the  wonderful  works  done 
by  a  celebrated  prophet,  whose  identity  was  unknowTi  to  some,  were 
not  performed  by  any  supposed  resurrected  John,  but  by  Jesus. 

We  find  further  that  the  Synoptists  in  common  with  our  evangelist 
report  no  miracles  of  John,  and  that  they  unite  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  speak  iug  of  John  as  a  voice. 

Were  this  clew  followed  out  with  the  use  of  Baldensperger's  critical 
apparatus,  we  could  prove  that  the  Syno[itists  as  well  as  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  were  written  to  combat  the  party  of  John  the  Baptizer.  The 
same  could  be  done  with  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  with  other  New  Testament  literature. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  admitted  that  there  was,  during  the  first  century, 
a  party  of  Johannites,  of  whom,  however,  we  know  but  little ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  writer  of  the  Johannine  literature  may  have  had 
them  in  mind  to  some  extent  as  he  wrote ;  but  it  seems  clear  that 
our  evangelist,  like  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  had 
before  him,  as  he  wrote,  some  other  main  purpose  than  merely  to 
carry  on  a  polemic  against  the  followers  of  John  and  a  defence  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus  rather  than  John  to  the  dignity  of  the  Messiahship. 
The  evangelist  wrote,  not  chiefly  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  believing,  his  readers  might  have  life  through 
his  name. 


so 


The  Antiquity  of  the  Divine  Title  ]V^^  *?» 
in  Gen. 


PHOF.   JAMES  A.    KELSO,   PH.D^ 


TT  is  well  known  that  two  very  divergent  views  are  held  in  regard  to 
A  the  date  of  origin  and  the  historical  value  of  Gen*  14.  Noldeke* 
submitted  it  to  the  most  scrutinizing  criticism  in  i  S69,  and  since  that 
day  most  literary  critics  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  According 
to  him  it  was  written  with  a  femiency  to  glorify  Abraham  and  to 
surround  him  with  a  halo  of  military  renown ;  it  gives  the  impression 
of  being  e^cact  history,  because  it  deals  with  the  names  of  kingSi 
localities,  and  historical  events,  while  in  reality  these  names  are 
inventions  and  forgeries. 

Com i IP  takes  the  same  view,  and  sums  up  his  estimate  by  saying  ; 
"We  have  in  Gen.  14  a  late  supplement  to  an  already  completed 
Pentateuch  after  the  manner  of  the  Midrash  and  Chronicles*  Its 
tendency  comes  to  light  clearly  in  the  Melchizedek  episode." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historian  Ewald^  considered  it  a  fragment 
of  some  very  ancient  historical  work;  and  Kittel*  agrees  wjih  him, 
regarding  it  as  an  ancient  Canaanitish  document  which  had  its  origin 
inprieslly  circlesof  pre-Israelitish  days.  The  Assyriologists/almost 
without  exception,  put  a  high  estimate  on  the  historical  value  of  the 
chapter ;  and  many  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  identify  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  V.'  with  some  that  have  been  found  on  the  monuments* 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  the  prm  and  cans 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  protagonists  of  these  views.  Apart 
from  purely  subjective  considerations,  the  criteria  for  relegating  the 
chapter  to  the  exile  are  not  many.     One  that  has  been  put  forward 

*  N5ldeke,  UnhriHthungttj  t.  Kritik  d.  Alien  Tejiamenfiy  p.  156 ff* 
■  CorntlU  Einkitting  in  i/ax  Aife  Ttsfiiminit  p*  65* 

*  Ewalii,  Hisiory  of  hrath  ^o*-  »*  p.  32 1  (Eng.  trans.). 

*  Kittdp  Geukukte  dtr  Hthrgtr^  p.  158  ff. 

*  Schtadcr,  SB  AW,  1S87,  p.  6ooff,;  LyoD,  Bib.  IVafid,  vol  vVu  pp.  425-43?; 
JiAtrow,  /^^.,  Oct  1900,  p.  4a. 
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with  a  considerable  degree  of  pkusibility  is  the  use  of  the  divine  title 
p^7^  ^R  by  the  heathen  king  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  it  is  at  least  au  anachronism  in  his  mouth,  that  the  pious  Jew  of 
the  exile  did  not  care  to  put  the  divine  name  Yahweh  into  a  formula 
uttered  by  a  gentile,  and  consequently  used  a  circuralocutiou.  Hoi- 
zinger,*  in  his  Commentary  &n  Genesis ^  which  is  the  latest  that  has 
appeared  on  this  book,  emphasizes  the  significance  of  this  divine  title 
as  a  criterion  of  the  post- exilic  origin  of  the  chapter.  The  chief  prop 
for  his  theory  is  the  fact  that  the  Maccabees  bore  the  title  a^;(Upci^ 
^«oS  w^tVrov,  and  the  two  ]>roof  texts  cited  are :  Josephus,  AnL  XV- 
chap.  6,  §  5  (the  book  should  be  XVI.),  and  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  6^  A  careful  examination  shows  that  these  passages  lend  a 
veiy  frail  support  to  Hokinger^s  theory.  The  reading  of  the  second 
passage  is  extremely  doubtful.  Fritxsche^s  '^  text  runs,  '*  et  qui  sacerdo^ 
ies  summi  dd  vocabuntur ;  "  and  if  this  text  be  accepted,  the  adjec- 
tive may  be  regarded  as  agreeing  with  sacerdetes^  and  consequently 
the  translation  would  be,  *'  who  will  name  themselves  high  priests  of 
God*^*  Clemen*  reads  sttmrnos  instead  of  summit  ^tnd  renders,  **  urtd 
we r den  zu  HQiieripriestern  Gi>ites  berufen  werd^nJ*  The  citation 
from  Joseph  us  runs  iwl  *Yp(<avoJJ  ajQx*«p**^  ^^^^  v^iffrou  ;  and  is  found 
in  an  imperial  Roman  letter,  which  is  scarcely  the  place  to  go  for 
distinctly  Jewish  ideas.  A  ver^e  which  at  best  Is  ambiguous  and  the 
letter  of  a  Roman  emperor  furnish  rather  doubtful  evidence  for  the 
late  origin  of  El  Elyon* 

The  least  satisfactory  attempt  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  divine 
title  is  the  one  made  by  Sayce*  and  Hommel'°  to  connect  it  with 
iarru  dannu.  In  the  Teli-el-Amarna  letters  (Beriin,  Nos.  102  and 
103)  Ebed-Tob  (Sayce),  or  Abd-khiba  (Hommel),  the  Prefect  of 
Jerusalem,  makes  the  statement  that  he  had  not  inherited  his  kingly 
throne,  but  that  the  arm  of  the  "  mighty  king  "  gave  it  to  him.  The 
same  phrase  occurs  in  another  letter,  where  it  is  used  by  the  same 
personage*    Sayce  regards  iarru  dannu  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  and 

*  Hokinger»  Gtttfsh  {fCurzer  Hand- Com  mentor  ^um  AtUn  Tfsttjmtnt)^  P»  MS- 
After  this   paper  was   prepared   C  unite  J 'a  Commentitr  appeared  {Iiimd*C&m^ 

meninr  turn  Alien  Tfitameni),  Gunkcl  thinks  that  El  Ely  on  is  a  very  ancient 
appellative,  cL  p>  260, 

^  Fritischc,  Litri  A^&crypki  Veieris  TesmmmH  Gram,  p.  71 1.  Tbe  MS,  read* 
in  for  qui. 

"  Clemen,  Himmilfahrt  M&ses,  in  Kautzscb^  Die  Ap&krypkett  und  Puudipi- 
graph^n  des  Aikn  Teitumenih  vol-  ii-  p.  324* 

*  Sayce^  Rxp{^siiory  Timts^  vol  vii,  p*  478. 

^^  Homme],  The  Ancitnt  Ntbrntf  7riidili&Ht  p*  156* 
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remarks,  "  Ebed-Tob  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  King  of 
Egypt  and  the  Mighty  King,"  This  is  not  con  elusive,  for  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  Tell-cl-Amama  letters  reveals  that  the 
titles  of  the  Egyptian  kings  are  many,  Hommel  is  more  judicious 
in  his  view  ;  he  considers  Sarru  dannu  the  title  of  an  earthly  poten- 
tate, preferably  the  great  king  of  the  Khati ;  but  he  goes  further, 
adding  that  it  "sounds  for  all  the  world  like  the  echo  of  some 
ancient  sacred  formula,  or  of  a  phrase  that  originally  possessed  a 
religious  significance."  To  the  Egyptian  king  the  phrase  *'  the  arm 
of  the  mrghly  king"  signified  the  power  of  his  rival,  the  KhatI 
monarch,  but  in  Jerusalem  every  one  would  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  p^7J  bw*  This  reasoning  is  not  very  cogent,  as  the  context  of 
the  Tell-cl-Amarna  letters  most  certainly  points  to  an  earthly  mon- 
arch. In  view  of  this  visionary  character  of  the  views  of  Sayce  and 
Hommel  it  seems  strange  that  the  article  on  '*  El  Elyon  "  in  Hastings* 
Bible  Dictionary  "  should  contain  hi  tie  else  than  a  presentation  of  the 
problematical  ideas  of  these  two  scholars  on  this  title  of  deity. 

So  far  the  heart  of  the  question  has  not  been  reached.  Since  the 
day  that  Noldeke  asserted  that  El  Elyon  was  synonymous  with  Yah- 
weh,  literary  critics  seem  to  have  followed  him  without  any  thorough- 
going investigation.  At  any  rate  this  position  puts  the  question  very 
clearly  before  us.  This  divine  title  is  either  a  circumiocution  for 
Yah  web  and  is  specifically  Israelitish  in  its  origin^  and  hence,  if  not 
an  anachronism  J  is  yet  historically  impossible  in  the  mouth  of  Mel- 
chizedek ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  El  Elyon,  if  not  the 
name  itself,  was  common  to  many  Semitic  peoples,  and  consequently 
its  use  in  the  passage  under  consideration  does  no  violence  to  histori- 
cal perspective* 

If  the  facts  are  passed  in  review,  it  will  be  quite  evident  that  the 
latter  view  is  more  probable,  and  that  it  answers  all  the  requirements 
of  the  historical  situation.  The  word  7K  by  itself  would  cause  no 
trouble ^  for,  although  it  is  an  etymological  martyr^  yet  it  is  universally 
recognised  as  the  appellative  which  was  used  by  the  Semites  long 
before  they  split  up  into  Arabs,  Hebrews,  Aramf^eans,  and  Assyrians- 
Consequently,  the  battle  rages  about  the  word  jT?^  and  the  idea  of 
a  "  Most  High  God  **  which  the  expression  as  a  whole  conve}"^. 

If  this  were  the  only  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
word  Elyon  occurred,  there  would  be  reasonable  grounds  for  sus* 
pecting  it  to  be  a  circumlocution  for  Yahweh  which  is  credited  to 


I 


^1  Hastings,  J  Dkti&naty  cf  ihe  BiMe^  toK  i.  p.  682, 
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Mekbixedek  for  obvious  reasons.  In  many  passages  it  is  certainly 
synonymous  with  the  name  peculiar  to  Israel's  God,  e,g.  Ps.  7^^  47^ 
Sy*  91*  9a*  97*.  This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  its  uses,  as  it  is 
found  in  one  of  the  members  of  a  synonymous  parallelism  equivalent 
lo  designations  of  deity  which  are  generally  conceded  to  be  very 
ancient  and  not  specifically  Israeli tish.  In  Num.  24^*  it  is  parallel 
to  T^X,  and  hence  equivalent  to  the  most  ancient  and  general  term  for 
god  found  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  full  force  of  this  is  felt  only 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Num.  24^"  is  considered  a  part  of  J 
(Kuen*  24*'^  E),  cf.  Ps.  107^' ;  and  it  occurs  once,  Ps,  91^  as  a  syno- 
nym of  "Tw ,  another  ancient  appellation  of  deity.  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Old  Testament  usage  of  the  word  Elyon  docs  not 
limit  its  meaning  to  a  circumlocution  for  YahweL  Considerable  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  signification  and  use  of  this  word  in  Fs.  85,  where 
the  Ps:ilmist  prays  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  may  be  van- 
quished and  punished.  The  purpose  of  this  overthrow  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Israel's  neighbors  is  that  they  may  learn  the  position  of 
Yahweh  as  pvl?^'  over  the  whole  earth.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  tribes  mentioned  in  Ps,  S^"^  to  appreciate  such  a  seuiiment, 
unless  they  accorded  to  one  of  their  own  gods  a  position  above  all 
the  others,  and  possessed  the  idea  if  not  the  name  El  Elyon. 

This  inference,  drawn  from  the  language  of  this  psalm ^  is  supported 
by  facts  drawn  from  the  religious  ideas  of  i*arious  branches  of  the 
Semitic  family.  This  divine  title  has  not  been  found  on  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  but  Assyriologists  very  generally  acknowledge  that 
the  idea  was  current  in  every  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
history.  Delitzsch/*  in  speaking  of  the  names  for  deity  employed 
by  the  Sumerian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  remarks  of  iid{ili)i  that 
from  their  primary  mt^aniug  of  Mofty'  or  *  exalted/  they  came  to 
signify  in  the  oldest  pantheon  'god  most  high'  [dtn  Mk/itUtt  G&H). 
Professor  Morris  J  astro  w,  Jr.,^*  expresses  himself  in  the  same  strain. 
En  1;l  or  Bel  of  Nj[)pur  occupies  a  position  of  lord  frar  exailtn^f 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  pantheon.  In  the  days  of 
Hammurabi  this  rule  is  usurped  by  Marduk  of  Babylon,  and  ''such 
are  the  endearing  tenns  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  god,  as  to  give 
one  the  impression  that,  when  thinking  of  Marduk,  the  king  for  the 
moment  loses  sight  of  the  other  godst"     Likewise  in  the  Assyrian 

1^  Halevy  has  found  this  chvine  title  in  &  Nabatean  proper  name  '^U^ar,  in 
which  '7J?  is  an  equivalent  of  f^h'S,JimrnaI  Asiati^§tj^^Wl.  Scr,  tome,  %{%,  p.  4^2* 
^'  Fr.  Dditsch,  ffV  i<ig  das  Par/rJifiP  pp.  1 63,  164. 
**  Jastrow,  R£iigi<^n  0/  B^Hj/onid  and  Assyriti,  pp.  53,  1 17»  192, 
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pantheon  Ashur  was  supreme  among  tlie  gods*  The  other  gpds  are 
"little  Ashurs,  as  it  were^  by  the  side  of  the  great  one/' 

The  pre -Islamic  religion  of  the  Arabs  does  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  question,  for  Allah,  owing  lo  the  decay  of  tribal  deities,  i^ 
already  supreme  in  the  poems  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  our 
in  formal  ion.  These  ]>oemSj  no  doubt^  underwent  a  redaction  after 
the  rise  of  Islam,  and  consetjiienily  their  testimony  must  be  used 
with  great  caution.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  VVellliausen^  is  of 
the  opinion  that  not  only  the  Arabs  but  the  Semites  in  general 
believed  that  their  godsj  had  a  chief  who  was  lord  of  the  heavens. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Phoenician  religion  is  more  precise 
and  exact.  The  Phoenicians  not  only  had  the  idea  but  also  the  very 
title.  In  order  to  prove  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  at  length 
the  theogony  of  Fhilo  Byblus  found  in  the  Pniffiaratia  Evartgdka 
of  Eusebius^*;  the  testimony  of  this  work  may  be  accepted  without 
hesitation,  for  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  creation  of  the  author, 
but  as  a  presentation  of  Phoenician  cosmogony  and  theogony  on  the 
basis  of  very  ancient  legends. ^^  According  to  the  legend,  as  given 
by  Eusebius^  there  dwelt  in  the  country  about  Byblus,  one  'EAtovv 
#caAinjiii*yos 'Y^tcrrc^?  and  his  wife  Bj^^u^,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
progeny.  In  the  cotirse  of  time  this  *EkiQvv  lost  his  life  among  the 
wild  animals  and  was  accorded  a  place  among  the  gods.  The  LXX. 
transbtion  of  p**7>  by  vi/'ioro^  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  euhemer- 
istic  legend  there  is  an  echo  of  the  divine  title  El  Ely  on.  From 
other  sources  it  may  be  learned  that  the  Phoenicians  accorded  to 
one  of  their  deities  a  position  of  honor  at  the  head  of  their  pantheom 
This  deity  was  El,  or  Beh  or  Iklitan,  or  the  ancient  Bel,  who  was 
identical  with  the  Greek  Kronos  or  I^atin  Saturn,  and  was  generally 
identified  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  planet  Saturn,  Movers  ^*  thinks 
that  this  El  or  Bel  is  none  other  than  the  El  Elyon  of  Melchizedek. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  maintained  that  this  title  is  monotheistic  ; 
and,  consequently,  in  accordance  with  prev.ilent  views  on  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews,  it  must  have  been  coined  in  the  exilic  period.  There 
is,  however,  no  monotheistic  tinge  to  the  term,  but  rather  a  superla- 
tive idea,  which  can  be  present  only  in  case  of  a  comparison  between 
a  plurality  of  gods.**     The  word  Elyon  reflects  polytheism  —  gods 

^*  Wellhftiisen,  I^Hit  araMsrAsn  //fidenfumsi  p.  209, 

^^  Eusebius,  I'riifparfiii0  Evangthta^  ed.  Dimbrf,  I.  to^*. 

*^  VVacbsmuihf  Einitiiitng  in  das  Siudium  dtr  atlttt  Ctstkickfiet  p.  406. 

1*  Movera,  Du  Ph'6nizier,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

^^  Cfi  Bftcthgcn,  Btiiragi  £ur  semiltuAfn  K€hgi0H$gft£hiihie^  p.  291  ffl 
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many  and  lords  many.  This  exegesis  of  the  word  yi'hv  is  supported 
by  its  use  in  Ut.  26^^  28',  where  it  expresses  die  superiority  of  the 
Israelites  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Ill  like  manner,  the  theology  of  the  expression  nip  |1*^^  ^H 
r^Kl  D^Ctf  has  been  regarded  late  rather  than  primitive.  The 
phrase  is  to  be  translated  'creator  {'  maker/  R.V,  marg.)  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  Holzinger^  maintains  that  n^p  is  equivalent  to  KHS 
only  in  a  late  stratum  of  the  language,  and  to  su[>port  his  view  cites 
Dt.  32*  Ps.  139'-^  Prov.  8^.  This  merely  testifies  to  the  late  use  of 
the  word,  and  does  not  exclude  it  from  the  vocabulary  of  early  times. 
The  conception  of  Yahweh  as  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  anything 
but  modern.  In  Gen.  2*^  the  creative  act  is  referred  to  Him  in  very 
distinct  terms,  "  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  earth  and 
heaven/*  Holzinger^  assigns  thts  portion  of  the  verse  to  J\  which 
he  himself  does  not  put  down  in  the  exilic  period.  The  modem 
school  of  literary  critics  are  agreed  in  regarding  Jud,  5  as  the  oldest 
monument  of  Hebrew  literature  extant,*"*  and  in  that  ancient  song 
Yahweh  is  the  possessor  and  ruler  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  for  in 
that  national  crisis  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  Him  and  His 
cause.  St)ch  a  view  is  not  specifically  Israelitish,  but  is  duplicated 
by  Babylonbn  ideas  ;  they  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  universe  to 
their  gods.  In  the  so-called  *  Creation  Epic/  which  has  been  also 
termed  'The  Epic  of  Marduk/  this  god  is  creator  of  the  world,  and 
brings  order  out  of  chaos  and  light  out  of  darkness,*' 

In  view  of  all  these  r:\cts  the  antiquity  of  this  divine  title  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  ;  if  ancient,  and  not  specifically  Israelitish,  it 
is  not  an  anachronism  doing  violence  to  historical  perspective.  If, 
therefore,  it  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to  Melchizedek,  the  priest-king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  taken  as  a  criterion  of  date,  it 
does  not  conflict  with  a  very  early  origin  for  this  much-discussed  and 
controverted  chapter. 

145. 

**  Comill,  EirrUitung'  in  t^i  Aiiit  Teitament^  p*  J45. 

^  FelK  ZDAfG.  I900,  p.  258,  polnis  tmt  tliat  many  S^baean  deities  have  the 
epithet  10C\  which  certainly  recalli  the  phraae  under  discussion- 
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The  Theology  of  Jeremiah. 
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PROfESSOR    H,   G.   MITCHELL. 

THE  Statement,  now  generally  accepted,  that  the  prophets  wen 
preachers  ratiier  thati  theologians,  is  as  true  of  Jeremiah  as 
any  of  their  number.     By  his  theology,  therefore,  is  meant,  not  a 
system  of  doctrine  taught  by  him  as  such,  but  the  aggregate,  in  a 
more  scientific  form  of  |>reseiitation,  of  the  principles  that  constitute 
or  underlie  his  prophetic  teaching. 

It  was  nut  necessary  for  Jeremiah  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  God., 
No  one  in  his  d-iy  seems  to  have  doubted  it*  The  gentile  as  well  as 
the  Jew  would  as  soon  have  ventured  to  question  the  reahty  of  his 
father.  The  fault  of  the  times  was  of  an  opposite  character.  Men, 
even  Jews,  saw  the  (hvine  in  so  many  and  so  diverse  experiences  that 
they  inclined  to  believe  in  a  nnultiplicity  of  deities.  This  was  an 
ancient  error.  Its  existence  among  the  early  Hebrews  is  abundantly 
attested  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  instructive  passage  is  Jud  xi.  21  if. 
where  Jephthah  is  represented  as  recognizing  Kemosh  as  no  Jes 
really  a  God  than  Vahweh.  He  believed  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  powerful,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  trusted  him  j  and  this 
was  probably  about  the  extent  of  the  claim  of  loyal  Hebrews  gener- 
ally, not  only  in  his  day  but  for  a  long  time  afterward*  Hence 
such  expressions  as,  '*  Who  is  like  thee,  Yahweh,  among  the  gods  *' 
(Ex.  XV.  11)  ;  "  Yahweh  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods"  (Ex.  xviii, 
11),  etc. 

In  Jeremiah^s  day  many  of  his  countrymen  had  receded  from 
Jephthah's  position,  going  so  far  as  to  desert  Yahweh  and  to  adopt 
the  gods  of  their  neighbors  (ii.  10  f.;  v»  19),  Baal  (vii.  9),  Ishtar 
(vii.  18),  Molokh  (xxxii.  35),  and  others  almost  without  number 
(ii,  28).  In  the  end  they  justified  their  disloyalty  to  the  God  of 
Israel  by  claiming  that  they  had  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
change  their  religion.  When  Jeremiah  threatened  those  who  had 
migrated  to  Egypt  with  destruction  because  they  persisted  in  burning 
incense  to  other  gods,  they  replied,  "We  will  certainly  fulfil  the 
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whole  VOW  that  hath  gone  forth  from  our  mouths,  burning  incense  to 
the  queen  of  heaven  and  pouring  libations  to  her  as  we  have  done, 
ourselves  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ]  for  then  we  had  plenty  of 
food  and  it  was  well  with  us,  nor  saw  we  any  evil.  But  since  we 
ceased  to  bum  incense  to  the  queeo  of  heaven  and  to  pour  libations 
to  her,  we  have  lacked  every  thing  and  perished  by  the  sword  and 
from  famine ''  (xliv.  1 7  f*)» 

Jeremiah,  in  his  efforts  to  persuade  his  people  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance to  Yahweh,  was  not  content  to  maintain,  with  Jephthah,  that 
their  God  was  more  powerful,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  rever- 
ence, than  any  other  divinity.  He  had  learned  of  Anios  (ix,  7),  Hosea 
(xiv*  3),  and  Isaiah  (ii.  S),  and  he  taught  more  emphatically  than  either 
of  them,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  only  proper  object  of 
worship,  obedience,  and  confidence,  and  that  the  so-called  gods  of  the 
gentiles  were  not  entitled  to  the  honor  paid  them  by  their  devotees. 
He  repeatedly  contrasts  the  true  God  and  his  false  rivals  J  He 
declares  in  so  many  words  that  the  latter  are  not  gods  (ii,  j  r  ;  v.  7) ; 
that  they  cannot  help  those  who  trust  in  them  (iii.  23),  being  like 
cracked  cisterns  that  will  not  hold  water  (ii,  13)  i  and  no  wonder, 
since  they  are  mere  stocks  or  stones,  which  owe  any  semblance  of  life 
that  they  exhibit  to  human  dexterity  (ii,  27).  It  might  be  objected 
that  it  was  unfair  for  J  e  rem  rah  thus  to  identify  the  gods  of  the  gentiles 
with  the  stocks  and  stones  against  which  he  inveighs  ;  but  the  point  is 
not  well  taken,  for  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers  (or  readers)  prob- 
ably di<l  thus  identify  them  ;  and  if  any  one  had  insisted  upon  a  dis- 
tinction, the  prophet  would  doubtless  have  denied  the  existence  of  the 
beings  supposed  to  be  symbolized,  or  declared  that,  if  they  existed, 
there  was  no  ground  for  recognizing  them  as  deities.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  repeated  his  question,  '*  Are  there  among  the  vanities  of 
the  nations  any  that  send  showers  (xiv,  32)?** 

It  is  interesting,  in  passings  to  note  the  names  by  which  Jeremiah 
designates  the  true  God.  The  one  most  common  in  his  book  is 
Yahweh,  which  occurs  more  than  seven  hundreti  (710)  limes,  and  in 
about  four-fifths  (563)  of  all  these  cases  without  any  added  title. 
When  this  name  has  a  supplementary  designation,  it  is  seldom  (only 
4t  times)  "  my  God,  thy  God,**  etc.    These  facts  bear  on  the  question 

1  The  most  extended  pas&age  hearing  on  this  point  is  x.  t-j6;  hut  it  goes  so 
far  in  the  direction  described*  and  so  much  resembles  Isa.  %Wv^  $  ff,,  that  scholars 
arc  inclined  to  attribute  it  Xo  some  one  in  Exilic  or  pcjst-Es.ilic  UmeL  See  Driver, 
ILOT^^M  254;  Gie^ebrecht,  in  (&c. ;  cotop,  Streane,  im  Uc. 
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of  Jeremiah's  rektioQ  to  Deuteronomy,  where,  as  is  well  ktiowfi^ 
Yahweh  alone  is  rare,  but  **  Vahweh  thy  God  **  remarkably  frequent, 
except  in  apparent  additions  to  the  origiaa!  work,* 

The  most  frequent  addition  lo  Vahweh  is  the  phrase  "  of  hosts " 
(38  times),  or  **  the  God  of  Isiael"  (15  times),  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  (31  times)-  See  also  "  Vahweh  the  God  of  hosts"  (twice), 
and  "Vahweh  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israer*  (4  times).  The 
descriptive  phrase  **  the  God  of  Israel"  is  not  here  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  Jephthah  (Jud,  xi.  23)  used  it.  He  thought  of  Yahweh  as 
one  among  many  national  deities ;  Jeremiah  doubtless  meant  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  although  he  was  **  the  God  of  all  flesh  " 
(xxxii.  27),  Israel  alone  had  thus  far  recogniied  his  sovereignly.  The 
name  "Lord"  occurs  with  *' Yahweh  "  (Eng.  GOD)  8  times,  and 
with  the  fuller  **  Yahweh  of  hosts  *'  6  times.  The  peculiar  combina- 
tion just  cited,  "  Yahwehj  the  God  of  all  flesh/'  appears  but  once ;  so 
also  **  Yahweh  of  hosts,  our  God •"  The  name  "  God  "  is  rarely  found 
without  "  Yahweh/*  and  when  it  is  so  used  it  usually  has  a  pronominal 
or  other  modifier ;  as  in  the  expressions  '*  bis "  or  "  their  God " 
(3  times),  "  the  true  God  "  (once),  "  the  living  God'*  (twice),  **  the 
great  J  the  mighty  God  *'  (once)/'  a  God  that  recompenseth  "  (oncc)p 
and  **  a  God  at  hand  and  not  afar  "  (once ) .  Twice  only  is  "  God  '*1 
strictly  a  proper  name.  Vahweh  is  also  called  '*  the  King**  (once), 
"the  everlasting  King**  (once),  and  "the  King  of  the  nations" 
(once).  Finally,  he  is  twke,  and  only  twice,  called  by  the  namsj  _ 
frequent  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  '*  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."* 

^  Id  I  of  the  41  ca$es  menliotied  the  de3crt[>tive  clause  is  "  my  GckJ,'' in  17 
♦-our  God."  in  7  "thy  Guil/*  in  7  ^'your  God,'*  in  1  "bis  God/'  and  b  S  "tbek^ 
God/'     These  figurci  also  have  lignifionc^, 

•  The  above  Ijgurus  represent  the  usage  with  respect  to  names  of  the  Deity 
in  the  book  o!  Jeremiah  as  a  v^hoie.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  there  are 
parts  of  the  prophci^ies  tradiUuzially  aUribtite<l  to  hitn  vihose  genuineneta  a 
qneationed.  The  following  are  the  passages  of  any  imprirtance  bracketed  by  I 
Glesebrecht;  I  y,  iii^ijf,;  iv,  27  b;  v.  loa^,  iS;  ix,2i/3aaa;  x,  i-l6;  xii,  4%.j 
14  b^;  xLV.  t;  xv.  11-14  ^  xvL  I4  T^  l&,  20f.-  xvli.  11-13,  ^9-^71  >^v>"  4^^i  ^a#; 
xlx.  3-9,  ti  b-13;  jixi^nr,  I4aj  xxii.  8f.,a5bi  xxiii.  toa^,  I9f.r36b^;  xxv,  t  b^ 
4,  7  b,  12-14,  20 a,  22p  24  a,  25-31 1  35-3S;  xxvi.  22  b;  xxvii  1,  7,  10  b,  20  b^  21  bj 
xxviiL  14 bp  16 b^;  Kitk.  14,  32b;  Kxx.  2-24;  %%%[,  t,  7-14^  16 h^  21-26,  35-40; 
xxxiu  1-5,  i7a;J-23*  30  b,  35  b;  xjtxiii.  2  f*,  ti  a,3,  14-26;  xxxiv,  1  b,  21  i  xxxviii, 
9b^;  iLXxix,  1  f.f  4-13;  xL4b;  xli,  14  a.*,  xlv.  lb;  xlvi. ;  xlvii.  i  a;  xlvjiL;  xlix, 
1-6,  9,  J  2-391  b-lii.  In  thcae  suspected  passage!,  aggregating  nearly  a  third  of 
the  book,  "Yabwch"  atone  occur*  172  times.  ** Yahweh  of  hosts"  1 7  times, 
'*  Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  "  twice,  "  Vahweh  of  bostSi  the  God  of  Israel  "  7  ttme«t 
"  Yahweh  ray  (etc)  God  "  6  tim^  "  Y  Ah  web  of  hosts  our  God  "  oncc^  and  **  Lord 
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It  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  taught  the  unity  of  God.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  his  antagonism  to  material  symbols  of  every  sort  and 
his  avoidance  of  the  anthropomorphisms  frequent  in  the  works  of 
earlier  writers,  that  he  thought  of  Vahweh  m  a  spirit  ^  but  there  is  no 
express  declaration  to  this  effect.  The  other  metaphysical  attributes 
so-called  are  more  clearly  taught.  The  power  of  Vahweh  is  magnified. 
It  is  he,  says  the  prophet,  who  "  by  an  everlasting  decree  made  the 
sand  a  bound  for  the  sea,  which  it  doth  not  p:iss.  Though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  they  do  not  prevail ;  though  they  roar,  they 
do  not  pass  it  **  (v.  32)*  In  another  passage  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  asserting  not  only  that  he  made  the  earth  and  everything  in  it, 
but  that  he  fixes  the  destinies  of  its  inhabitants.  "I,"  he  says, 
"made  the  earth,  man  and  beast  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  my  great  power  and  by  my  outstretched  arm  ;  and  I  give  it  to 
whomsoever  it  seemeth  right  in  my  eyes"  (xxvii.  5).  In  the  next 
verse  he  says  that  he  has  given  all  the  neighboring  lands,  even  the 
beasts  of  the  field  that  they  contain j  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, his  servant ;  and  in  xviii,  6  ff.  he  asserts  that  not  only  Israel 
but  all  the  nations  are  completely  in  his  power  and  under  his  control, 
hke  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  See  also  i,  10,  15  ;  v.  15  ff, ; 
xxiii.  jLi  XXV.  9  ;  xxvii  I.  14  a;  xliti,  toff.  In  all  these  cases  the 
thought  of  the  omnipotence  of  Vahweh  is  intended  to  inspire  fear 
and  reverence;  but  this  is  not  the  only  possible  effect.  He  is  a 
"fountain  of  living  water*'  (ii.  13)  to  those  who  seek  him,  and  "a 
mighty  champion  *^  (xx,  11)  of  such  as  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  In  him, 
and  him  alone,  is  the  help  needed  by  Israel  (iii.  23).  He  can  deliver 
even  from  the  mighty  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  he  is  "  the 
Goil  of  all  flesh"  and  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  him  (xxxii.  27).* 

Yahweh  of  hosts'*  5  times;  while  Qdther  "  Yahweh  the  Gad  of  hosts/*  **  Vabweh 
the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  IsrM'*  "  Vahweh  the  God  of  all  fieah,'*  nor  "  Lord 
Yahweh  *'  appears  at  all  On  the  other  hand,  *'  Yahweh  of  hosts  our  Cod," 
"  God  "  with  a  modifief  (except  in  two  cases),  **  King,'*  with  or  without,  and  *'  the 
Holy  One  of  Israer'  occur  only  m  these  passages.  Of  the  expressions  used  by 
both,  "Vahweh  the  God  of  Israel,"  "  Yahweh  of  hosts  the  God  of  Israel/' and 
"Vahw^eh  my  (etc.)  God*"  may  h«  regarded  na  Jcremiank,  and  ** Yahweh  of 
hosts *^  and  "Lord  Yahweh  of  hosts"  as  more  characteristic  of  the  later  writer  or 
writers  by  whom  the  book  was  enlarged  ta  lis  present  dimensions. 

*  The  omnipotence  of  Vahweh  h  most  explicitly  taught  in  some  of  the  suspected 
passages  above  enumeratciTi  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  doubting  their 
genuineness.  A  bint  of  the  greatness  of  God  is  given  in  xvi,  21 1  where  he  U 
represented  as  threatening  to  make  known  to  his  people  his  "hand"  and  hi* 
'*  might/'     In  i.  6  the  writer  exclaims,  "'There  is  none  like  thee,  Yahweh;   Iboa 
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The  universal  cotitro]  of  men  and  things  implies  omnipresence  and 

omniscience.  Jeremiah  cojn bines  the  three  attributes  in  xxiii*  23  f., 
where  he  represents  Yahweh  as  sayings  **  Am  I  a  god  at  hand^  and 
not  at  a  distance?  or  can  a  man  hide  himself  in  secret  places  where 
I  cannot  see  him  ?  Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  "  *  His  sight 
reaches  the  thoughts  and  purposes  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men 
(xi,  20;  xii.  3;  xvii*  10;  xx.  12)/ and  his  knowledge  extends  not 
only  to  what  is  but  to  what  wiil  be,  even  to  the  future  actions  of  his 
free  creatures  (i.  5  ;  vii,  27;  etc)  J 

Among  the  moral  attributes  of  Yahweh  Jeremiah,  like  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  prophetic  ofifice,  gives  great  prominence  to  righteous 
ness.  In  an  appeal  to  God,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  people  of 
Anathoth,  he  addresses  him  as  "Yahweh  of  hosts,  who  judgest 
righteously"  (xi*  20),  In  another  passage  (ix.  23/24)  he  makes 
Yahweh  himself  say  that  "judgment  and  righteousness"  are  among 
the  things  in  which  he  especidly  deHghts ;  and  in  a  third  (ii.  5)  he 
represents  him  as  asking,  ^*  What  unrighteousness  did  your  fathers 
find  in  me,  that  they  withdrew  from  me?"  Tme,  the  prophet  seems 
sometimes  to  have  questioned  the  correctness  of  his  own  teaching  on 
this  subject.  In  xii.  i  he  feels  himself  impelled  to  protest,  **  Why 
is  the  way  of  transgressors  prosperous?  vvhy  do  they  that  practice 
treachery  enjoy  tranquillity?"     But  he  introduces  this  protest  with  a 

fttt  ^eat,  mud  thy  name  is  great  in  might  '■ ;  atid  In  xstxli*  17,  "There  13  nolhiog 
tL>o  diflicuU  fur  (hec."  See  xnxii.  27.  lliercfure,  in  xxxiii.  a  he  is  called  "  Yahweh 
who  planneth  lu  accomplish."  "  He  made  the  earth  by  his  might*  established 
the  world  in  his  wisdom;  and  in  bis  understanding  he  stretched  out  the  heavens** 
(k,  J2;  see  also  xx)tiL  17).  In  fact,  "he  k  the  fashioner  of  aU  things"  (x.  iS),^ 
He  **  placed  the  sun  for  light  by  day,  and  appointed  the  moon  and  the  stare  fq 
light  at  night*'  (xxxi.  55),  Hia  power  is  manifested  in  the  processes  of  nature. 
"  When  he  utter eth  his  voice  there  Is  a  roar  of  water  in  heaven,  and  he  causeth 
vapours  lo  rise  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  flashes  with  rain  he  makeihi  and 
bringeth  the  wind  from  bis  storebonses "  (x,  13),  "At  bis  wrath  the  earth 
quaketh;  nor  can  the  nations  endure  his  anger  "  (%.  lo).  Such  is  "the  portlati 
of  Jacob/*  he  ^ho  has  chosen  Israel  for  hh  people  (x.  l6)» 

^  Gicscbrecht,  foUuwing  the  Greek  Version,  omits  the  interrogative  in  the  first 
clause  of  xxiii.  2j,  but  he  wuuld  not  change  the  interpretation  of  the  passage^ 

■  For  a  repetition  of  the  thought  of  xvii,  10  in  a  doubtful  passage,  see  xxxii*  19. 

''The  wisdom  of  Yahweh  receives  no  attention  from  Jeremiah,  hut  it  is  strongly 
emphasised  in  some  of  the  additions  to  bis  prophecies.  According  to  xxxii.  ig 
Yahweh  is*' great  in  counsel*' as  well  as  "  mighty  in  work'*  **  He  estabHshed 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  by  bis  understand! ing  stretched  out  the  heavens" 
(x.  12).  Man  is  foolish  in  comparison.  "Among  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
nations,'^  exclaims  the  author  of  x,  j,  **  there  is  none  like  thee  1  '* 
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confession  that  Yahweh  always  vindicates  himself  when  his  righteous- 
ness is  questioned,  and  in  xvii,  lo  he  endorses  the  divine  declaration^ 
**  I,  Yahweh,  search  the  heart,  try  the  reins  ;  giving  to  each  according 
to  his  way,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings."  Such  is  the  more 
direct  evidence  on  the  point  in  question.  There  is  further  proof  of 
the  prophet*s  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  his  God.  The  doctrine  is 
fundamental  in  his  preaching.  It  appears  in  the  passages  in  which 
justice  and  uprightness  in  men  are  commended  (xjcii.  3,  16 ;  etc.) 
or  their  opposites  condemned  (xxii.  13).  Add  to  these  the  cases  in 
which  llie  prophet  explains  the  evils  suffered  by  his  people  as  divine 
judgments,  the  penalties  of  offences  against  righteousness  (vii.  la* 
xii.  4  ;  etc.)  J  and  it  will  be  evident  that  his  sense  of  the  righteousness 
of  Yahweh  was  deep  and  constant. 

How,  then,  did  Jeremi;ih  answer  his  own  questions  wnth  reference 
to  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  wicked  ?  The  solution  of  his 
difficulties  he  doubtless  found  in  the  thought  of  ix.  25/24,  where 
Yahweh  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  exercises  "  lovingkindness," 
as  well  as  '*ju(1gement  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth/'  .'Vt  any 
rate,  he  taught  that,  although  Yahweh  is  righteous,  he  does  not 
aKvay?^  at  once  punish  those  who  deserve  punishment,  but  bears  with 
them  as  long  as  there  i^  any  hope  of  their  reformation.  The  divine 
longsuHering  is  touchingly  portrayed  in  ch,  iii.  Here,  as  in  the  book 
of  Hosca,  the  relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  (in  the  narrower 
senise)  L  pictured  as  that  between  husband  and  wife.  In  v.  i  Yahweh 
says,  **Thou  bast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers,  yet  return  to 
me  "  ;  and  a  little  later  {v.  7),  *'  I  said  after  she  had  done  all  these 
things,  I^t  her  return  to  me,  but  she  did  not  return/*  The  prophet 
twice  (xxvi,  2  f. ;  xxxvi.  2  f.)  says  lliat  Yahweh,  when  giving  him  a 
message  to  his  people,  added,  **  It  may  be  that  they  will  give  ear  and 
return  each  from  his  evil  way."  He  repeatedly  refers  to  preceding 
prophets  as  agents  of  a  longsuffering  God  (vii.  13  ;  xxix.  19  ;  etc.), 
and,  like  .'^mos  (Am.  iv.  6  ff.),  interprets  the  misfortunes  that  his 
count rj^men  have  hitherto  suffered  not  as  penalties  imposed  by  an 
offended  Judge  so  much  as  chastisements  devised  by  an  anxious 
Father  (ii.  30  ;  v,  3  ;  etc.)- 

Of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  the  divine  forbearance*  There  are 
several  passages  where  Jeremiah  uses  language  which,  strictly  inter- 
preted, would  mean  that  the  salvation  of  his  people  was  then  no 
longer  possible.  He  represents  Yahweh  as  saying  to  him,  **  Pray  not 
for  this  people,  nor  lift  up  cry  for  them  nor  prayer,  nor  intercede 
with  me  ;  for  I  will  not  listen  to  thee  "  (vii.  16)  ;  and  again,  **  Though 
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Moses  stood  before  rae,  and  Samuel,  my  desire  would  not  be  towanl 
this  people.  Send  ihem  from  my  presence  .  *  *  I  am  weary  with 
repenting*^  (xv.  i,  6).  See  also  xl.  14;  xiii,  14;  etc,  Iti  all  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  will  remain 
deaf  to  the  prophet's  waruings  and  entreaties.  Whenever  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance  on  their  part  is  suggested,  he  at  once  meets  it 
with  an  offer  of  mercy  (iii.  12,  22  ;  etc.).  Indeed  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Yahweh  a  declaration  of  his  willmgness  to  spare  at  the  iaM 
moment :  **  If  I  speak  of  uprooting  and  overthrowing  and  destroying 
a  nation  or  a  kingdom,  the  moment  that  nation  lurneth  from  its 
wickedness  I  wjll  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  to  it  '* 
^xviii,  7  f.).  In  other  w^ords,  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah  is,  that,  while 
there  is  no  escape  for  the  incorrigible,  whenever  the  guilty  turn  to 
Vahwehi  he  is  too  merciful  to  deny  them  forgiveness.  See  especially 
iii.  12. 

The  faithfulness  of  Yahweh  is  implied  in  passages  In  which  he  is 
represented  as  reproaching  the  Hebrews  with  breaking  their  covenant 
with  him  (xi»  to  ;  xxxi.  32  ;  etc.),  but  the  only  passage  in  which  it 
is  expressly  taught  by  Jeremiah  is  i.  12,  and  there  he  confines  himself 
to  pntting  into  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  the  simple  statement,  "  My 
word  I  am  on  the  watch  to  fulfih"* 

Jeremiah  had  no  occasion  lo  deal  with  the  nature  and  condition 
of  primeval  man.  At  any  rate,  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject.  But 
he  has  much  to  say  about  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  one  may  infer  from  these  utterances  something 
with  reference  to  his  idea  of  man  as  man.  He  certainly  recognised 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  This  doctrine  is  implied  throughout 
his  prophecies ;  e^,  in  his  frequent  arraignments  of  his  countrymen 
for  their  sins  (i,  i6;  ii.  5  ;  etc),  and  especially  in  the  entreaties 
which  he  now  and  then  represents  Yahweh  as  addressing  to  them 
(iii.  II  ff.  ;  xliv.  4  ;  etc.).  At  first  sight  xviii.  6  seems  to  teach  a 
different  doctrine  ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent,  for^  although 
Yahweh  says  that  the  house  of  Israel  are  in  his  hands  **  as  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter,"  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  has  reference  to 
outward  circumstances  ratlier  than  inward  dispositions,  since  he  at 
once  explains  that  his  treatment  of  the  nations  depends  upon  the 


*  There  are  fuller  and  itronger  Mat  anient*  on  this  iubjcct  in  certain  passages 
whofe  genuincncs!  is  qucstluncd.  Thus,  in  xxxi.  35  f ,  Yahweh  declares  that  the 
order  of  nature  ia  not  more  truatworthy  than  his  partiality  for  larael,  and  in 
xxxtii.  20  f,  he  mmkea  a  similar  statement  nith  reference  to  hii  covenant  with 
Bivid. 
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attitude  which  they  themselves  take  towaril  him  :  in  other  words^ 
that,  whatever  else  he  may  do,  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  his  creattires.  See  also  x,  23.  In  xxxi,  iS,  for  "turn  thou  me," 
etCp  read,  **  let  me  return ,  and  I  will  return/' 

The  prophet  b  very  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  his  lime.  He  gays  that  Yahwch  commanded  him, 
or  any  one  (this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  plural),  to  traverse 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  sec  *'  if  there  be  any  that  doeth  justice, 
that  seeketh  truth'*  (v,  i).  The  leaders,  he  says,  "with  one  accord 
have  broken  the  yoke,  have  burst  the  bands"  (v,  5),  "  From  their 
least  even  to  their  greatest,"  he  continues  (vi,  t3)/*they  all  practise 
pillage,  and  the  priest  as  well  as  the  prophet  dealeth  in  deception/' 
See  aliio  ix*  3/4.  He  charges  bis  countrymen  not  only  with  sinning 
but  with  being  habitual  sinners.  He  illustrates  their  contrition  in  two 
striking  fi^^ures :  Of  Jerusalem  he  says,  "  As  a  cistern  keepeth  cool  its 
water,  so  she  reneweth  her  wickedness"  (vi*  7)  ;  and  of  the  country 
at  large,  "The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  an  iron  style,  with  a 
diamond  point ;  graven  on  the  tablet  of  iheir  hearts,  and  on  the 
horns  of  their ^  ahars*'  (xvii,  i),  A  third  is  even  stronger,  "  Doth 
the  Kushite  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  its  spots?  if  so,  ye  can 
do  well  w^ho  are  trained  to  evil"  (xiii,  23)*  The  evident  intent  of 
these  and  many  other  passages  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Jews  of  the  day  as  thoroughly  corrupt ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  prophet  to  mean  that  this  corniption  was 
absolutely  universal,  and  a  still  greater  error  to  cite  him  as  an  author- 
ity for  the  doctrine  of  inherent  or  hereditary  depravity.  The  nearest 
approach  to  any  such  teaching  is  found  in  the  declaration  that  "the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  everything,  yea^  it  is  cornjpt "  (xvii,  9)  ;  but 
even  this  passage  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  in  question,  for  the 
context  clearly  shows  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  condition,  not  of 
the  race,  but  of  him  "whose  heart  turneth  from  Vahweh  *'  (r.  5). 
In  this,  therefore,  as  in  the  passages  previously  ctted,  Jeremiah 
teaches  that  the  corniption  of  which  he  accuses  his  countrymen  is 
the  result  of  their  own  voluntary  conduct  See  also  iv.  4,  He  could 
not  do  otherwise  and  be  consistent,  for,  in  another  place  (xxxi,  29  f.)^ 
he  virtually  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  transmission  of  guiit  from  one 
generation  to  another.  He  was  moved  to  this  declaration  on  hearing 
the  proverb  in  which  the  ungodly  of  his  time  parodied  the  familiar 
description  of  Yah  well  as  ^*  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children"  (Ex.  xk.  $  I  etc.)-  He  said,  "  In  those  days  they  shall 
•  The  "your  **  of  Ihc  Hebrew  text  U  an  error* 
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no  longer  say.  Fathers  have  eaten  green  grapeSj  and  childreii's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge ;  but  each  shall  die  for  his  crwn  imqtiitj :  whosoever 
eateth  the  green  grapes  shall  have  his  own  teeth  set  on  edge."  True, 
the  prophet  represents  the  application  of  thb  law  as  yet  foturc ;  but 
that  l>  a  matter  of  form^  a  device  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Tficw  without  offending  the  prejudices  of  the  iaithftil  or  permttcii^ 
their  enemies  lo  triumph  over  them  J' 

The  ideal  rektioii  between  two  beings  such  as  God  and  man  are 
represented  by  Jeremiah^  is  easily  imagined.     Vahwehj  on  his  part, 
since  he  is  good  as  well  as  righteous,  cannot  but  employ  the  infinite 
resoarces  both  of  his  power  and  hb  wisdom  for  the  welfare  of  hts 
creature ;   while  man^  on  hts  part,  must  render  to  his  Creator  and 
Benefactor  £x€hsive  reverence  and  unquaiifieii  submisiion.     This  Is 
the  substance  of  the  prophet^s  utterances  in  the  various  passages  in 
which  he  has  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  subject.      In  ii.  2  f.  he 
teaches  that  the  existence  of  such  a  relation  is  the  secret  of  the  glory 
of  the  goklen  period  when  the  Hebrews  became  a  nation.     YaJiweh 
there  says  to  Jerusalem,  '*  1  recall  concerning  thee  the  lendemcss  of 
thy  youth,  the  affection  of  thy  bridal  estate ;  how  ihou  folio ivedst  me 
in  the  desert,  in  a  land  unsown/'     This  of  the  aititu  le  of  Israel 
toward  their  God-     There  follows  a  corresponding  description  of  ihe 
attitude  of  Yahweh  toward  his  people  :  ^  Israel  was  holy  to  Yahweh, 
his  first-fiuits  of  the  harvest ;   all  who  devoured  him  became  guilty, 
evil  came  upon  them/'     In  other  words,  when  the  covenant  between 
Yahweh  and  the  Hebrews,  to  which  Jereraiali  elsewhere  repeatedly 
refers  (vii.  23;   tCu  4;   etc),  was  made^  they  were  as  devoted  to 
Yahweh  as  a  bride  to  her  newly  wedded  husband,  and  he  guarded 
them  as  jealously  as  his  priests  the  first-fruits  set  apart  for  their 
exclusive  consumption  (Deu.  xviii.  4).   The  enjoyment  of  the  relation 
described,  according  to  Jeremiah,  is  the  highest  good.     This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  Yahweh  says,  *'  Let  him  that  boasteth 
make  this  his  boast,  that  he  is  wise  in  the  knowledge  [recognition] 
that  I  am  Yahweh,  who  do  kindness,  justice,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth"  (lx«  23/24).     Finally^  the  prophet  represents  the  restoration 
of  diis  relation  as  the  centraJ  feature  of  the  glorious  future  which  he 
predicted.     Thus,  in  xxiv>  7,  speaking  for  Yahweh,  he  saj^,  "  I  will 
give  thetn  a  heart  to  know  that  T  am  Yahweh ;   and  they  shall  be  lo 
me  a  people,  and  1  will  be  to  them  God,  when  they  return  to  me 

I'JTbe  view  here  taken  is  not  diiturl>cd  by  xxxii.  tS,  ifrhere  the  thought  of 
Ex,  XK*  5  b  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet:  since  xKxii.  lyafl^jj  i*  clearly  an 
addition  tu  the  ori^inml  pi  oyer  in  the  Lucr  alyle  of  Neh.  ix.  6-37.    See  GiescbrechL 
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with  all  their  hearts*"  The  same  thought  is  more  folly  expressed  in 
xxxi.  ^^  f.,  where  Yah  we  h  says,  "This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  Yah w eh :  I  will 
put  my  law  within  them^  yea,  on  their  hearts  will  I  write  it ;  and  I 
will  be  to  them  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  Then  shall 
they  no  longer  teach  each  his  friend  and  each  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  Yahweh  I  for  all  of  them  shall  know  me  from  their  least  to 
their  greatest,  saith  Yahweh/* 

There  coy  Id  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  Jere- 
miah^s  ideal  and  the  reality  by  which  he  was  constantly  confronted. 
In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Jews  of  his  day 
generally  refused  to  recognize  Yahweh's  claim  to  be  the  only  true 
God-  Many  of  them  doubtless  entirely  deserted  him  and  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  another  god,  or  distributed  their  reverence  among 
a  number  of  other  divinities  (ii.  ii  ;  iii.  i  ;  etc.),  Jeremiah  says 
that  the  gods  of  Judah  were  as  numerous  as  its  cities  (ii.  28) >  and 
that  every  thoroughfare  in  Jemsaleni  had  its  altar  (xi.  13).  Ishtar 
seems  to  have  been  Yahweh^s  most  seductive  rival.  The  zeal  dis- 
played in  her  honor  is  vividly  depicted  in  vii.  iS,  where  he  protests 
"The  children  gather  sticks  and  the  fathers  kindle  fire,  while  the 
women  knead  dough  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven  ♦  *  ♦  that 
they  may  provoke  me  to  anger/*  Some  tried  to  combine  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  with  the  service  of  one  or  more  of  the  gods  of  their 
neighbors :  €.g.  burning  incense  to  Baal,  but  now  and  then,  perhaps 
with  the  idea  of  avoiding  possible  danger,  paying  a  formal  visit  to  the 
altar  of  Yahweh  (vii.  9  ;  see  also  vii.  30  and  xxxii,  34).  Thus^  in  one 
degree  or  another,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  centtiry  i^c,  neglected  the  God  10  whom  they  owed  their 
existence  as  a  nation.  This,  however,  was  not  the  extent  of  their 
offending-  With  the  worship  they  had  adopted  the  morality,  or^ 
more  correctly,  the  immorality,  of  their  neighbors.  The  prophet 
charges  them  with  almost  every  offence  known  to  his  generation. 
In  the  passage  just  cited  (vii.  9)  he  enumerates  four  of  the  most 
serious,  all  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Decalogue,  theft,  murder, 
adultery,  and  perjury.  Elsewhere  he  adds  to  the  list,  not  only  pride 
(xiii.  9),  ingratitude  (ii,  6L^  20  ;  etc),  obstinacy  (v,  3  ;  viii,  5  ;  etc.), 
and  hypocrisy  (xii,  a),  but  fraud  (v,  36  f .  j  viii.  8;  etc.),  treachery 
(v,  I ;  ix.  3/4  ;  etc),  slander  (v.  zS  ;  ix,  3/4  ;  etc),  injustice  (v,  28; 
vii.  6  ;  etc.),  rapacity  (viii.  10  ;  xxii.  i  7  ;  etc.),  oppression  (xxii.  17; 
xxxiv,  16;  etc),  and  sacrilege  (vii.  30  j  xxiiL  11  ;  etc*)*  In  short, 
he  accuses  his  countrymen  of  having  virtually  repudiated  the  law,  the 
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teaching  in  which,  ihroygh  the  prophets,  Vahweh  had  revealed  to 
them  his  character  am]  recjiiirements. 

The  God  of  Israel,  acconling  to  Jeremiah,  h  acutely  sensitive  to, 
and  therefore  profoundly  affected  by,  the  attitude  and  deportment 
of  his  people  toward  him.  He  complains  of  their  neglect  to  honor 
him,  their  Deliverer.  "  Doth  a  maid  forget  her  ornament,  a  bride 
her  girdle?  Vet  my  people  have  forgotten  me  days  without  number  " 
(ii.  32  'j  see  ako  v.  11).  Their  devotion  to  other  gods  provokes  him 
to  anger  (vii.  iSf, ;  viii.  19  i  etc.);  so,  also,  their  persistent  disregard 
of  his  instruction  (vi.  19  ;  xvi,  1 1  ff. ;  etc*) :  and  his  resentment  grows 
with  the  multiplication  of  their  transgressions.  It  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  settling  into  a  chronic  aversion  (xii,  S ;  xv.  i ;  etc.),  but 
usually  as  bursting  into  active  hostility  (iv.  4,  7  ;  etc.).  In  iv,  23  ff. 
the  prophet  depicts  the  terrors  of  Yah  web's  wrath  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  inspired  vision  :  "  I  behold  the  earth,  and  lo  !  it  is 
waste  and  void  ;  the  heavens,  also,  and  they  have  no  hght*  I  behold 
the  mountains,  and  lo  I  they  quake  ;  while  all  the  hillj  tremble^  I 
behold,  and  lo  I  there  is  no  man ;  even  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  are 
fled.  1  behold,  and  lo  I  the  garden  is  a  desert ;  and  all  its  cities  are 
torn  down  before  Vahweh  on  account  of  his  glowing  anger/*  Else- 
where the  calamities  of  the  past  are  interpreted  as  only  so  many 
expressions  of  the  divine  displeasure  (iii,  3  C  ;  v*  3  1  ^^c.) ;  and  the 
direst  misfortunes,  slaughter,  famine,  pestilence,  and  banishment  are 
predicted  as  the  result  of  its  continuance  (xv,  2  ff,  j  xxiv.  8  ff. ;  etc/). 
The  surrounding  nations,  of  course,  being  idolaters,  are  condemned 
to  drink  of  the  same  cup  with  the  Jews  whom  they  have  comjpted 
(xxv-  15  ff.)  ;  so  that  It  would  seem  as  if,  according  to  Jeremiah, 
mankind  were  doomed  lo  total  extinction. 

The  times  in  which  Jeremiah  lived  and  labored  were  seriously 
"out  of  joint,'*  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be  saw 
nothing  to  give  him  comfort  or  encouragement.  There  were  inci- 
dents in  his  life  that  were  calculated  to  make  him  think  more  kindly 
than  his  ordinary  experience  would  warrant  him  in  thinking  of  his 
generation.  He  repeatedly  accused  his  contcm]>oraries  of  treachery 
toward  one  another  and  disloyalty  to  God  ;  but  wlien  the  Rechabites, 
Beeing  before  Nebuchadrezzar,  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  he  found 
them  so  different  from  the  mass  of  the  Jews  that  he  was  moved  to 
commend  them  as  examples  of  fidelity,  "  The  words,'*  said  he, 
■^  which  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  commanded  his  sons,  that  they 
drink  not  wine,  are  performed  ;  and  they  have  not  drunk  it  unto  this 
day,  but  have  obeyed  their  father's  command  :   yet  I  have  spoken 
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unto  you  early  and  often,  and  ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me" 
(xxxv,  14),  Later,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  himself 
sufTered,  as  he  had  often  seen  others  suffer^  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
rulers  of  his  people,  he  was  rescued  from  this  critical  situation  by 
Ebed-melek,  a  Kushite  eunuch  (xxxviii.  7  ft,),  and  thus  reminded 
that  humanity  was  not  after  all  a  lost  virtue*  These  are  individual 
instances.  The  prophet  must  have  seen  other  mani  Testations  of  the 
same  sort,  otherw*ise  he  could  hardly  have  withstood  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  corruption  of  which  he  was  hy  turns  a  sorrowful  and 
an  itidignant  witness,  and  have  continued,  as  he  did  to  the  end,  to 
work  and  to  hope,  first  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the 
fate  that  he  saw  impentling,  and^  when  this  was  no  longer  possible^ 
for  the  restoration  of  a  remnant  to  the  favor  of  Yah  we  h  and  a  place 
among  the  nations. 

The  zeal  of  the  prophet  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the 
misfortunes  which  they  were  suffering  and  were  destined  to  suffer 
constantly  manifests  itself  in  his  prophecies.  He  seldom  uttered  a 
warning  without  at  the  same  lime  showing  hovv  the  impending  danger 
could  be  averted.  It  is  time  to  inquire  what  he  taught  that  a  nation 
or  an  individual  must  do  to  be  saved.  The  substance  of  his  teaching 
can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  promised  his  people  deUvernnce, 
personal  and  national,  on  the  simple  condition  that  they  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  Vahweh,  He  did  not,  however,  often  put  the 
terms  into  this  succinct  form.  He  usually  dwelt  now  on  one,  and 
now  on  another,  of  the  various  stages  of  feeling  or  details  of  conduct 
which  such  a  cliange  of  relation  impljed  or  involved.  He  saw,  for 
example,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Jews  first  of  all  to  recognize 
the  wrongness  of  their  actual  bearing  and  actions.  He  therefore 
supplements  a  declaration  that  Yahweh  is  waiting  to  show  mercy  to 
them  with  the  exhortation,  "Only  acknowledge  thy  iniquity,  that 
thou  hast  transgressed  against  Yahweh  thy  God,  and  hast  strayed  in 
thy  ways  to  strangers,  under  every  green  tree,  and  not  obeyed  my 
voice,  saith  Yahweh  "  (iii*  12  f.)*  He  himself,  in  his  plea  for  Jerusa- 
lem and  Judah,  confesses  their  sins;  "We  acknowledge,  Yahweh, 
our  wickedness  and  the  iniquity  of  onr  fathers;  for  we  have  sinned 
against  thee'*  (xiv,  20).  The  recognition  of  guilt  naturally  produces 
penitence.  The  prophet  therefore  expects  his  people  to  show  signs 
of  contrition  in  view  of  their  offences*  He  says  that  he  listened  in 
vain  for  tokens  of  this  sort  from  Judah,  "  No  man  repenteth  of  \m 
wickedness,  saying.  What  have  I  done^'  (viii.  6)?  On  the  other 
hand  he  anticipates  the  day  when  Ephraim  will  say,  **Thou  hast 
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chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised >  like  a  calf  yn broken.  Receive 
me,  that  I  may  return  j  for  thou  art  Yahweh  my  God*  For  turning 
1  repent,  and  confessing  I  beat  my  thigh;  I  am  ashamed,  yea, 
confounded^  because  I  bear  the  reproach  of  ray  youth  ''  (xjod,  iSf.)» 

These  are  almost  the  only  passages  in  which  repentance  is  so 
directly  enjoined  ;  and  here  it  is  evidently  not  required  for  its  o^ra 
sake,  but  as  the  emotional  impulse  resulting  in  a  return  to  Yah  web* 
By  a  return  to  Yahweh  Jeremiah  meant  the  restoration  of  the  ideal 
relation  of  man,  especially  the  Hebrew,  to  his  God ;  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  involved,  in  the  first  place,  the  recognition  of 
Yah  web  as  the  exclusive  object  of  worship.  The  prophet  repeatedly 
exhorts  his  people  to  return  to  Yahweh  in  this  sense.  In  iii.  i-iv.  a, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel,  there  are  four 
such  exhortations  (iii.  4,  14,"  22  ;  iv.  i).  See  also  xxiv,  7  ;  xxv.  5  f. 
In  XXXV,  15  Yahweh  says  that  the  burden  of  the  message  of  his 
prophets  has  long  been,  "Return  ye,  each  from  his  evil  way,  and 
practise  well-doing  j  nor  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them." 

Jeremiah  did  not  undertake  to  prescribe  how  Yahweh  should  be 
worshipped,  but  he  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  set  much  %^alue  upon  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  his  day.  In  fact  it  seems  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  see 
them  abolished.  He  openly  repudiated  as  a  superstition  the  current 
notion  with  reference  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  ;  warning  his 
people  not  to  join  in  the  cry,  "It  is  Yahweh's  temple  I  Yahweh*s 
temple!  Yahweh*s  temple"  (vii,  4)!  as  if  they  held  Yahweh  a 
hostage  for  their  safety,  and  citing  the  case  of  Shiloh  to  show  that 
he  could  not  be  tethered  to  any  locality,  and  that  a  deserted  sanctu- 
ary was  anything  but  a  desirable  refuge  (vii»  12).  "Therefore,"  he 
adds, "  thus  sailh  Yahweh,  I  will  do  to  the  house  that  is  called  by  ray 
name,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  to  the  place  that  I  gave  to  you  and  your 
fathers,  as  I  did  to  Shiloh"  (vit.  14).  A  repetition  of  this  threat 
would  have  cost  the  prophet  his  life,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
Ahikam  ben  Shapban  from  the  mob  before  which  he  was  arraigned 
(xxvl  4ff.), 

Jeremiah  was  equally  heretical,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  contem- 
poraries, in  his  teaching  concerning  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  which 
they  regarded  as  the  actual  abode  of  Yahweh  and  the  seat  of  his 
power,  and  which,  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  disregard  of  his  will^ 
they  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy.     In  defiance  of  this  supersti- 

^^  Giesebfecht  brackets  til,  14- tS  em  ire,  but  expUins  (p.  17)  tbat  14-16  Is  rq 
CKcecpC  (fom  a  gcnuiiic  prophecy p  probably  tbstt  in  ch.  xjuti- 
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tion,  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  better  future,  sa>^,  '*  In  those  days 
they  shall  no  longer  say,  The  ark  of  Yahweh*s  covenant  I  nor  shall 
it  come  to  mind ;  nay,  they  shall  not  miss  it^  and  it  shall  not  be 
remade*'  (iii,  i6), 

Jeremiah,  like  Amos  (v.  21  fT)  and  Isaiah  (i.  10  fT.),  taught  that 
the  offerings  prescribed  by  the  Hebrew  ritual^  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, were  worthless  as  a  means  of  securing  the  favor  of  the  Deity* 
In  VI,  20  he  makes  Yahweh  say,  "Of  what  value,  then,  to  rae  Is 
incense  come  from  Sheba,  and  the  fine  cane  from  a  far  country? 
Your  burnt  offerings  are  no  pleasure,  nor  are  your  sacrifices  accepia- 
lile  to  me-'*  The  same  doctrine  reappears  in  xiv-  11:  **  When  they 
fast,  I  will  not  listen  10  their  cry ;  and  when  they  offer  burnt  offering 
and  oblation  I  will  show  them  no  favor/'  These  are  strange  state* 
ments  to  come  from  one  who  had  not  only  been  reared  in  priestly 
circles,  but  had  himself  lived  by  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  do  not 
represent  Ihe  extent  to  which  Jeremiah  broke  with  his  order  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  people.  In  vii.  ai  f.,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Yahweh,  he  makes  the  startling  declaration,  "  I  spake  not  with  your 
fathers,  neither  did  I  command  them,  when  I  brought  them  forth 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offering  and  sacrifice ;  but 
this  thing  I  commanded  them,  saying,  Listen  to  my  voice,  and  I  will 
be  to  yuu  God^  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  people  ;  and  walk  in  all  the 
way  that  I  command  you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you/'  This  has 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  merely  that,  in  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
the  stress  is  not  on  the  ritual,  but  on  the  terms  of  the  covenant  there 
made,  and  such  an  interpretation  might,  perhaps,  be  defended,  if  it 
were  supported  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  legislation  itself; 
stnce,  however,  the  ceremonial  laws  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  later 
than  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.),  and  especially  since 
Jeremiah,  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  S),  in  reply  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Law,  accuses  the  scribes  of  handling  a  deceitful  pen,  one  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  h#e  denies  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship ani  the  divine  authority  of  any  regulations  **  concerning  burnt 
offering  and  sacrifice.*' 

Tn  view  of  the  prophet *s  attitude  toward  the  place  and  the  forms 
of  worship  it  is  not  difficuh  to  guess  what  he  thought  and  said  about 
the  rite  by  which  Israelites  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, circumcision.  He  refers  to  it  three  times  (iv.  4;  vi.  loj 
ix.  24/35  f.),  and  always  in  terms  clearly  showing  that  he  attached 
no  serious  importance  to  its  observance.  In  ix.  34/25  f*  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  distinctively  Hebrew  institution* 
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and  declares  that,  except  as  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  condition^  it  is 
as  useless  to  a  Jew  as  it  is  to  an  Egyptian. 

It  is  evident  that  Jeremiah  made  little  account  of  the  externals  of 
religion.'*  He  was  not,  however,  a  mere  iconoclast.  He  insisted 
upon  a  circumcisioo  of  the  heart  (iv.  4),  He  encouraged  his  people, 
also,  to  seek  Yahweh,  promising  them  that,  when  they  came  to  htm 
with  their  whole  hearts,  bringing  an  offering  of  sincere  devotion, 
he  would  hear  and  help  them  (xxix,  12  f.).  The  efficacy  of  stich 
approaches  to  Yahweh  is  finely  pictured  in  xvii.  7  fT,,  where  th- 
prophet  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Yalivveh,  that  hath 
Vahweh  for  his  support  !  He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water^ 
that  sendeth  its  roots  to  the  stream  i  so  that  he  hath  no  fear  when 
heat  com^ith,  but  his  f^^hage  is  green.  Even  in  the  year  of  a  drought 
he  doth  not  despair  or  cease  to  yield  fruit." 

The  return  to  Vahweli  preached  by  Jeremiah  involved,  secondly,  a 
radical  reformation  in  life  and  conduct.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
refurmattou  is  evident  from  the  ])rophet's  utterances,  already  cited, 
with  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  his  people.  Their  persistent 
violation  of  the  will  of  Vahweh  as  revealed  in  the  teachings  of  his 
messenger!  had  made  it  impos^iihle  for  him,  so  long  as  he  remained 
true  to  his  nature,  to  show  them  any  favor.  Jeremiah,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  cease  the  practice  of  the  sins  by 
which  they  had  alienated  their  God,  nnd  so  act  that  he  might  see  hh 
will  reflected  in  their  lives  and  thus  be  moved  to  complacency  toward 
them.  Sometimes  the  requirement  to  **  listen  to  [obey}  the  voice  of 
Yahweh,"  a  favorite  expression  with  Jeremiah  (iii,  15,  25  ;  vii.  23  ; 
etc.),  denotes  or  includes  the  acceptance  of  the  prophetic  standard 
of  morality.  In  vii.  23^  as  well  as  in  xi.  3  f,  he  evidently  has  in  mind 
especially  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  which,  when  these  passages 

^*  There  jitc  a  few  passages  in  the  liook  of  Jeremiah  ^v hith  cannot  he  harmo- 
nht']  with  the  above  statcmenL  Aiitnng  them  are  xxxj.  14  ami  JCXitiiL  14  ff.,  in 
which  there  is  mamfestcU  far  gfcattr  regard  fur  pncsts  and  offerings  than  has 
hitherto  Lteen  diacovcred.  A  ijtusef  study  of  these  passages,  however,  atid  a 
carfful  companstm  <if  their  content  with  that  uf  xviii.  iS  and  xxiii,  5  ff.,  will 
convince  the  stu  lent  that  they  represent,  not  Jeremiah,  hut  a  later  ^vnter  who 
cherishert  idea^i  rcsjiecling  religion  simiUr  to  those  of  the  prophet^s  enemies,  and 
who  considered  it  his  ^luty  tn  supplement  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  wayward 
priest  from  leaching  the  contrary.  1  he  lang  passage-  (xviU  19  ff.)  on  the  ohserv- 
ancc  of  the  sahhath,  in  ^I'hich  tht?  sur>je*!t  *>f  ofJe rings  also  receives  passing 
attcntikjn  (v.  26),  as  Lis  rescmhlartce  i«j  Nch.  xiii.  15  ff.  tleatly  indicates,  is 
from  the  same  soiircc  Un  the  passages  here  cited  see  Gicsehrccht;  also  Driver, 
/101\ 
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were  written,  had  just  been  discovered  and  promulgated.^  See  also 
the  expression  **  amend  your  ways  "  or  "  deeds  "  (vii,  3,  5  ;  xviii.  11  ; 
etc.).  In  most  cases  the  prophet's  teaching  takes  the  form  of 
condemn*! tion  of  the  evil  practices  of  his  time,  and  demands  or 
exhortations  that  the  corresponding  virtues  be  substituted  for  them. 
On  one  occasion  he  presented  to  the  king  (Z<^dekiah)  a  programme  of 
reformation,  or  statement  of  terms  on  which  Yahweh  would  grant  him 
and  his  people  a  new  lease  of  life  and  ptosperity*  These  terms 
were  :  **  Do  justice  and  righteousness,  and  rescue  the  spoiled  from 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor*  Moreover,  the  stranger,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow  thou  shalt  not  distress  or  abuse ;  nor  shah  thou  shed 
innocent  blood  in  this  place"  (xxiL  3).  It  was  the  failure  of  the 
nation,  although  they  were  at  first  frightened  into  temporarily  releas- 
ing their  Hebrew  slaves,  to  meet  these  requirements,  that  stirred  the 
prophet  to  one  of  his  severest  denunciations  (xxxiv.  8  ff.),  The  most 
mstructive  passage  bearing  on  this  point,  however,  is  vii.  3  ff.,  where 
the  necessity  of  morality  in  addition  to  the  abandonment  of  idolatry 
is  strongly  emphasized.  The  words  used^  some  of  which  have  already 
been  quoted,  are :  **  Thus  saiih  Yahweh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Amend  your  ways  and  your  works,  and  I  will  let  you  dwell  in  this 
place*  Trust  not  in  deceptive  words,  sayings  It  is  Yahweh 's  temple, 
Yali  web's  temple,  Yah  web's  temple  !  for,  if  ye  will  thorotigbly  amend 
your  ways  and  your  works,  if  ye  will  indeed  do  justice  one  with 
another,  not  oppressing  the  strauger,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow,  or 
going  after  otiier  gods  to  your  hurt ;  then  I  will  !et  you  dwell  in  this 
phce,  in  the  bnd  that  I  give  to  your  fathers,  henceforth  forever. 
Lo  i  ye  trust  in  deceptive  words  without  profit.  What  ?  steal,  kill, 
and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  sacrifice  to  Baal,  and  go 
after  other  gods  that  ye  know  not,  and  coiue  and  stand  before  me  in 
this  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  say,  We  are  saved ''?  It 
is  clear  that,  according  to  Jeremiah,  nothing  could  take  the  place  of 
the  observance  of  the  dictates  of  social  and  personal  morality  ;  hut 
that  those  who  were  faithful  to  these  requirements  were  sure  of  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

Jeremiah  taught,  in  general,  that  those  who  trusted  in  Yahweh 
would  lack  for  nothing  good  (vi.  16;  vii.  33;  xvii,  7  f . ;  etc/);  but 
usually,  when  addressing  his  rebelliotjs  countrymen,  he  restricted  the 

''The  expression  "  I  will  be  to  you  God,"  etc.,  or  its  equivalent,  is  found  in 
El.  VI.  y;  Deu*  imvl.  fjf.;  %xh.  I  a/ 13.  "Be  well  willi "  b  frequent  in  Deutcr- 
onotny  (iv.  40^  v.  16;  vL  18;  etc.),  liut  is  foiiiid  unly  twice  elsewhere  {Gen.  xiL 
I  j;  ]il.  14)  in  the  Pentateuch.     Sec  Graf  on  Jer.  vii.  23, 
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promise  with  which  he  accompanied  his  warning  or  exhortation  to 
rel»ef  from  actual  distress  or  danger*  Thtis,  in  some  passages 
(xviii.  8 ;  xxv.  6  ;  xxvi.  j,  rj  ;  xxxvl  3)  the  inducement  to  refor- 
mation is  put  into  the  form  of  a  mere  suggestion  ihat  Yahweh  may 
still  be  moved  to  repent  of  the  evil  that  he  has  planned  and  do  his 
people  no  harm.  In  others  (iv,  i  ;  vii,  3,  7  ;  etc)  he  says  that,  if  they 
will  return  to  Yahweh,  they  wilt  not  be  removed,  but  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  own  country.  In  xxii.  3  f.  he  becomes  more  positive, 
promising  that,  if  the  king  will  govern  justly,  the  kingdom  shall  not 
only  continue  but  enjoy  renewed  prosperity*  Finding  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  incorrigible,  the  prophet  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate^  excepting  those  only  who  had  assisted  him  or  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  mission  ;  and  they  were  not  encouraged  to  expect, 
for  the  time  being,  much  beyond  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  See 
xxxix.  15  fi*^  but  especially  xlv*  2  if. ^  where  this  divine  message  to 
Baruch,  the  prophet^s  friend  and  scribe,  is  recorded :  "If  thou 
seek  est  for  thyself  great  things,  seek  them  not ;  for  lo !  I  wiO 
bring  evil  upon  all  flesh,  saith  V'ahweh  ;  yet  shalt  thou  escape  with 
thy  life  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest," 

The  prophet  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  with  refer- 
ente  to  his  country*  He  saw  Jerusalem  taken  and  Judah  reduced  to  J 
a  Babytonian  province,  while  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  led  captive 
in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  .-^t  the  same  time,  however,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state  was  a  necessary  prep* 
aration  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  community  whose  influence 
would  be  universal  and  its  duration  everlasting.  He  had  already 
had  inspired  intimations  that  this  was  to  be  the  outcome.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  if  not  before,  he  had  begun  to  teach  that  there 
was  to  be  a  restoration.  Soon  after  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin 
(Jeconiah)  and  those  who  went  with  the  king  to  Babylon  {2  Kgs. 
xxiv.  14^0  he  was  instructed  to  say  of  the  captives:  **Thus  saith 
Vahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  .  .  *  1  will  set  my  eyes  upon  them  for 
good,  and  I  will  bring  them  back  to  this  land  ;  yea,  I  will  build  them 
up  and  not  tear  them  down,  I  will  plant  and  not  uproot  them** 
(xxiv.  6).  A  little  later,  writing  to  prevent  the  captives  from  indulg- 
ing the  false  hopes  excited  by  other  prophets,  he  said  (xxix.  lof.), 
"  Thus  saith  Yahweh,  VVHien  seventy  years  are  completed  for  Baby- 
lon, I  will  visit  you  and  fulfil  concerning  you  my  good  word,  to 
restore  you  to  this  place.  For  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  am 
thinking  concerning  you,  saith  Yahweh,  thoughts  of  peace  and  not 
of  evil,  to  give  you  a  hopeful  future,"     Just  before  the  final  capture 
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of  Jerusalem!  when  the  Ch:ildeans  had  surrounded  the  city,  by  divine 
direction  he  Ixjught  of  hiss  cousin  Hanamel  a  fidd  at  Anathoth  as  a 
sign  to  his  people  that  they  or  their  descendants  should  again  **  buy 
fields  for  money,  and  write  deeds  and  seal  them,  and  summon  wit- 
nesses, in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  anri  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  highlatids,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  lowlands,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  southland  ;  for  I 
will  restore  their  captives,  saith  Vahweh "  (xxxiu  44)*  See  also 
xxiii,  3  ;  xxxii*  37  ;  xxxiii.  10  AT.  Moreover,  he  taught  that  the  glory 
of  the  event  promised  would  eclipse  even  that  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (xxiii.  7  f.)- 

l*he  passage  just  quoted  (xxxii.  44)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Jeremiah's  expectations  were  confined  to  the  southern  kingdom. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for,  among  his  earliegt  prophecies 
occurs  a  passage  (iii.  14)  in  which  the  prospect  of  restoration  to 
Yahweh's  favor  is  represented  as  brighter  for  Israel  than  for  Judah, 
and  in  one  of  the  latest  he  dwells  with  evident  pleasure  on  the 
gracious  promises  there  given  to  his  northern  brethren*  This  is  his 
picture  of  Israel's  future:  "Thus  saith  Vahweh,  *  ,  .  I  will  rebuild 
thee  and  thou  shall  be  rebuilt,  fair  Israel.  Again  shalt  thou  adorn 
thyself  with  thy  tabrets  and  go  forth  to  dance  with  the  merrymakers ; 
again  shalt  thou  plant  vineyards  tn  the  mountains  of  Samaria  ;  they 
that  plant  shall  [both]  plant  and  enjoy  "  (xxxt,  2,  4  f,).  Thus  it  appears 
that  Israel  as  well  as  Judah  is  to  return  to  Palestine.  In  fact,  they 
are  coupled  together  as  the  joint  recipients  of  the  divine  favor.  Thus, 
in  xxxi.  27  (.J  Yahweh  says,  **  Lo  !  days  come,  saith  Yahweh^  when  I 
will  sow  the  kingdom  [lit.  house]  of  Israel  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
with  the  seed  of  men  and  the  seed  of  cattle,  and  it  shall  be  that,  as  I 
have  watched  over  them  to  pluck  up  and  break  down,  so  will  I  watch 
over  them  to  build  and  plant,  saith  Jehovah."     See  also  xxxiii.  7. 

In  spite  of  his  tenderness  for  Israel,  however,  the  prophet  gives 
Judah  the  preeminence  under  the  new,  as  under  the  original,  order 
of  things.  In  the  first  place,  Jerusalem  is  to  recover  the  glory  and 
ascendancy  that  it  enjoyed  under  Solomon*  "  It  shall  be  a  joyoui 
name,  an  honor,  and  an  ornament,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  which  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  will  do  to  it  [orig. 
them],  and  fear  and  tremble  on  account  of  all  the  good  and  all  the 
peace  that  I  will  procure  for  it"  (xxxiii.  9).  It  will  also  again 
become  the  religious  centre  of  Palestine,  ^*  The  watchmen  on  the 
hills  of  Ephraim  shall  cry,  Arise  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  Yahweh 
our  God"  (xxxi.  6).      Finally,  a  son  of  David,  arising,  will  again 
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make  tt  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  xxiii.  5  f,,  which  says^  "  Lo  !  days  come,  saJth  Yahwehj 
when  1  will  raise  up  to  David  a  righteous  shoot,  and  he  shall  rule  as 
king,  and  show  wisdom,  and  do  justice  and  righteousness,  in  ihe 
land*  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  helped  and  Israel  dwell  secure ; 
and  this  is  the  name  by  which  they  shall  call  him,  Yahi^eh-is-our- 
righteousness." 

One  of  the  passages  above  quoted  (xxxiii,  9)  suggests  the  question. 
Whether  Jeremiah  taught  that  the  other  nations  were  10  share  in  the 
blessings  in  store  for  re-united  Israel  The  answer  must  be  affirma- 
tive. The  possibility  of  the  participation  of  the  neighboring  peoples 
in  the  future  of  Yahweh*s  chosen  is  distinctly  asserted  ifi  xii.  16, 
where  Yah  web  says,  **  It  shall  come  to  pass  that,  if  they  will  diligently 
learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  swearing  by  my  name,  As  Yahweh 
liveth  !  even  as  they  have  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal,  then 
shall  they  be  rebuilt  (after  having  been  plucked  up  for  the  injuries 
done  to  Israel)  in  the  midst  of  my  people,"  In  iv,  2  the  realization 
of  this  possibihty  seems  to  be, ^*  and  in  xvi.  19  it  certainly  is,  pre* 
dieted.  In  the  latter  passage  Jeremiah,  triumphing  for  ihe  moment 
over  all  the  obstacles  to  hi^s  faith,  exclaims,  **  Yahweh,  my  strength, 
and  my  stronghold,  and  my  refuge,  in  th^  day  of  affliction,  to  thee 
shall  nations  come  fmm  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  yea,  they  shall  say. 
Surely  our  fathers  inherited  frauds,  vanities,  among  which  there  is 
none  that  profiieth/'  ^  This  means  nothing  less  than  the  conversioQ 
of  the  world  10  the  worship  and  service  of  the  true  and  only  God. 

In  xxxi.  6  to  go  to  Yahweh  is  equivalent  to  going  to  Jerusalem, 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  when  Jeremiah  described  the  nations  as 
coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  renouncing  their  hereditary 
divinities  for  the  Ood  of  the  Hebrews  (xvi,  19),  he  thought  of  them 
as  making  pilgrimages  to  the  city,  or,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  migrating 
from  their  ancestral  homes  to  Palest ine*  See  xii,  16,  Not  that  he 
meant  to  teach  that  Yahweh  cuul  I  l>e  worshi|iped  acceptably  only  at 
the  Jewish  capital  He  had  learned  during  his  long  contest  with  his 
people  that  religion  was  not  a  matter  of  altars  and  ceremonies,  but 
that  be,  and  therefore  any  one,  could  come  to  God  anywhere  and 
without  the  intervention  of  priest  or  ritual*     His  refusal  to  confine 
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1*  Gieicbrecht  tUAiotaini  ihat  the  pronoun  "  him  **  rcfcrB  to  Israel,  not  Yahweh, 
but  admits  ihat  the  nations  could  hardly  glory  in  Israel  unless  they  hart  a  share  in 
the  favor  of  Israers  God*     Comp,  Streane. 

1*  Gicscbrccht  insists  upon  the  genuineness  oi  this  verse,  but  removes  it  from 
Its  present  conneaioa  and  substitutes  tt  for  xvij.  11-13- 
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Vahweh  to  Zion,  to  accept  the  popiOar  superstition  respecting  the 
ark,  to  recognize  the  priestly  ritual  of  his  time  as  divinely  ordained, 
or  to  ascribe  any  efficacy  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  has  been  noted* 
He  gives  more  positive  instruction  on  the  subject.  In  his  letter  to 
the  earlier  Jewish  exiles  (xxix,),  to  which  reference  has  abo  been 
made,  he  iirst  instructs  them  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  city  to 
which  they  have  been  deported,  implying  that  their  prayers  will  be 
heard  and  answered  to  their  advantage  {v,  7) ;  and  then  exhorts 
them  in  Yahweh's  name  to  seek  him,  expressly  promising  them  that 
their  search  shall  not  be  in  vain  (?7%  la  L)  :  *"  />,  the  prophet  here 
teaches  ihat,  though  driven  from  their  country,  the  exiles  are  still 
under  the  eye  of  Yahweh,  and  though  deprived  of  the  means  of 
fuifilhng  the  requirements  of  their  ritual,  they  may  still  enjoy  access 
to  their  God,  But  the  doctrine  that  man  can  come  in  the  spirit 
di reedy  to  God  is  only  one  side  of  a  great  truth.  Jeremiah  gave  his 
people  the  other  also,  leaching  that  Yahweh  could  come  directly  to 
each  of  his  worshippersj  and  that,  in  the  good  time  coming,  this  would 
be  the  universal  experience.  These  are  the  words  of  this  great 
promise  (xxxi,  54) ;  "They  shall  teach  no  longer  each  his  neighbor, 
and  each  his  brother  saying,  Know  Yahweh  \  for  they  shall  all  know 
me  from  their  least  to  their  greatest,  saith  Yahweh."  They  transform 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  into  a  religion  for  mankind.*' 

J>  The  word  "  go  '*  in  i%  12,  if  it  is  the  correct  reading  (which  Giesebrecht 
denies),  since  it  cannut  be  int*;rpfeted  as  requiring  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusaleni, 
must  refer  to  a  practice  of  praying  in  secret  (Dan.  vi,  ro),  or,  &&  E^ald  prefers  to 
think,  in  certain  places  where  numbers  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

*^  The  above  discussion  of  the  future  of  Israel  and  the  wprld  takes  account 
only  uf  the  pp^ssages  bearing  on  the  subject  found  in  sach  portions  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  as  may  safely  be  attributed  io  the  prophet.  The  leaching  of  the  parts 
of  the  1)ouk  iri  hose  genuineness  is  denied  or  questioned  in  sometimes^  difTerent.  In 
the  fttat  place,  there  are  certain  passages  (iv,  27  bj  v,  10  a^,  iS)  in  which  m 
promise  of  mercy  is  inserted,  niit  a^  a  stimulus  to  human  cfFoft,  but  as  a  modifica' 
lion  of  the  divine  severity.  The  passages  liearing  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
are  xvi.  14  f.;  xxix,  14;  xxx,  3,  10  f.,  i6fF.;  xxxi,  10  f.,  2J  L,  35  ff-;  xxxiii*  23ff.j 
xlvi-  27  f.;  L  2fl".,  ijff.  The  tirst  is  a  mistaken  quotation  from  ch.  xxiii.  (7  f.). 
The  stcond,  which  promises  that  captives  located  in  a  certain  city  (;/.  7)  shall  be 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  whither  they  have  been  driven,  and  h  therefore 
evidently  an  interpolation,  has  no  doctrinal  peculiarities.  In  those  that  remain 
the  deliverance  foretold  is  usually  represented  either  as  a  triumph  over  the 
nation's  enemies  (xxx.  10 f,  i6ff.;  %xm.  lof,;  xlvi.  37  T;  I  !7ff.)  or  the  fulfd- 
ment  of  a  covenant  (xxxi.  35  ff. ;  xxxiii.  23  fif.)  :  in  a  word,  they  betray  the  influ* 
eoce  of  the  particularism  which  Jeremiah  repudiated.  The  same  influence  shows 
itself  in  some  of  the  passages  (liL  l3;  xxxL  I;  xxxiu,  14,  24 fT;  b  4  f.)  in  which 
Judah  and  Israel  are  coupled  together  as  participants  in  the  restoration.     Where 
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Ite  ftitiire  of  Jerusalem  Is  deicnbcd,  ii  is  the  religious,  rather  than  the  pcklitical, 
iitipNjrtance  of  the  ctty  that  is  emphasize<t.  Thas,  in.  [7  sayt  Lbat  it  b  to  be  catted 
**the  throne  of  Vahweh ''  (see  abo  %xx\.  12);  and  in  xxxiiL  16  Hf.  it  ustirps  the 
name,  Yahureh-i5'UUf-tighteoii&iie&^  which  Jeremiah  ga^ve  to  the  shoiat  frum  the 
Stock  of  Davi^l  whose  advent  he  predicted^  while  this  uniqtie  hgure  lo«es  MaKcir 
in  aa  endless  liae  of  featureless  David; ites,  See  also  X3UE«  9,  31,  The  tiatious 
■eem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  these  ungenuine  propheeica,  except  iii.  17.  The 
**  servant  of  Jehovah  ^'  in  kxk.  to  and  xlvi.  27  has  no  mission  to  them.  Not  so 
with  the  priestSf  whum  Jeremiah  tiientioned  only  to  upbraid  thetn.  They  and 
their  interests  here  receive  marked  attention.  The  author  of  icicxiii.  14  fi.,  like 
the  prophet's  persecutors  (itviii.  iS),  cannut  conceive  of  a  rdigiun  without  a  ritual 
and  priests  to  administer  ii.  He  therefore  represents  Yah  web  as  announcing  not 
only  that  "David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  house  qI 
Israel,"  hut  as  adding,  **  neither  shall  the  Levitic  priests  want  a  man  before  me 
to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  burn  vegetable  offerings,  aoiJ  perform  sacrifices" 
(xjtxiiL  17  C).  Finally,  Yahweh  declares  that  bis  promise  to  the  Levites,  like 
that  to  the  house  of  David,  Is  i&s  sure  as  the  order  of  nature  {xn>.  20  L)  and  that 
the  seed  of  the  former,  as  welt  as  th^ise  of  the  latter^  shall  rival  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  sand  of  the  seashore  for  multitude  {v.  32),  In  %%xi.  14  provision  is  made 
for  the  sustenance  of  this  sacerdotal  host.  All  this  is  tn  striking  contract  with  ihe 
breadth  of  Jeremiah ;  but  the  climaii  of  narrow ne^  is  reached  in  utx,  20,  where 
the  Israel  of  the  future  ts  described  as  a  "congregation."     See  Lev.  iv*  13;   etc 
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On  Integrating  the  Book  of  Isaiah- 


WILLIAM   HENRY    COBB* 


CICERO  considered  himself  to  have  accomplished  nothing  in 
debaie  unless  he  had  persuaded  his  opponent.  Among  the 
disputanis  on  Isaiah^  there  are  two  classes  who  will  never  enjoy  that 
felicity  :  those  who  rule  out  the  supernatural,  and  those  who  lug  it  in. 
The  fir^t  class  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  is  likely  to  succeed, 
where  Hitzig  failed,  in  interpreting  Isaiah  without  entering  sympa- 
theiically  into  his  religious  convictions.  Even  if  the  existence  of 
God  shoukl  be  accounted  doubtful^  it  was  the  most  certain  of  reahties 
to  our  prophet.  The  second  class  should  reflect  that  the  spirit  of 
the  age  pays  little  heed  to  argviments  depending  on  such  a  ptii^n 
assumptions  as  these:  "  If  there  is  a  God,  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  us.  If  our  Bible  is  his  revelation,  it  is  perfect  and  infallible.  If 
our  Lord  cites  an  Old  Testament  book  by  its  author's  name,  the 
question  is  settled  for  alJ  real  Chrisijans,"  The  last  statement  is 
palpably  contrary  to  fact,  unless  the  number  of  real  Christians  is  fast 
diminishing. 

The  true  middle  ground,  on  which  all  can  stand  t%'ether  and  inves- 
tigate the  diflficult  questions  connected  with  this  great  book,  lies  in  a 
common  determination  to  seek  truth  first  and  always.  Men  who 
look  at  the  same  facts  from  the  same  point  of  view  ought  not  to 
remain  hopelessly  apart  even  in  biblical  science.  We  should  frankly 
respect  our  honest  differences  of  judgment,  and  examine  dispassion- 
ately the  data  as  they  come  to  light,  with  utter  fearlessness  of  results, 
and  with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  the  final  view,  when  gained,  will 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  truth  in  every  partial  view. 
For  ray  own  part,  1  long  since  gave  up  expecting  to  prove  the  unity 
of  Isaiah,  The  differentiation  of  the  book  has  been  a  long  and  slow 
process  ;  the  integration,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  embrace  many 
particulars,  some  of  which  are  now  sub  judice.  Twenty  years  ago^  in 
the  Bihlwlheca  Sacra ^  I  suggested  that  the  process   might   extend 
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over  a  century.    As  the  paragraph  is  important  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, I  reproduce  it  for  substance  [Bid.  Sac^  Oct,j  iSSi,  p.  662): 

Mudem  Bcitfiice  ought  tu  become  less  atid  less  pulemkal.  The  way  to  treat  a 
mat)  who  fails  ti>  see  what  you  see  ii  not  to  rail  at  hUn,  Imt  to  pour  in  the  ligtiU 
That  will  he  a  happy  day  wh^n  religious  discussions  Luse  out  the  controverslil 
a&p^cU  and  become  iimply  invest igationa,  all  parties  to  which  aire  eijti silly  eager 
to  buy  the  truth.  And  perhaps,  among  these  investigations,  the  scattered  fr*g* 
ments  of  the  peerless  Ixjok  of  Isaiah,,  which  ha%'e  been  tossed  about  the  learned 
world  for  a  century  past,  may  be  gathered  up,  and  fitted  together,  so  that  a  century 
hence  Che  evidence  of  their  unity  wiU  be  manifest. 

At  present,  I  should  modify  this  forecast  a  very  little,  I  venture 
to  anticipate  a  general  belief  in  the  Isaian  authorship  of  most  of  the 
book  as  we  have  it,  minor  changes  and  additions  having  been  made 
in  the  course  of  transmission.  All  will  agree  that  such  evidence  for 
this  conclusion  as  exists  ought  to  be  presented  and  fairly  weighed. 
it  is  the  aitn  of  this  article  to  give  the  outlines  of  that  evidence,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  respectable  in  quantity  and  cumulative  in  chai^c- 
ter,  The  argument  is  not  a  chain,  which  must  fall  if  a  single  link  be 
broken  ;  it  resembles  rather  a  multitude  of  pillars,  all  supporting  a 
common  conclusion.     The  first  point  to  be  examined  is : 

L  The  Historical  SrmATioN  of  the  Disputed  Chapiers. 

Tradition  is  of  two  kinds,  historical  and  critical  According  to  his* 
torical  tradition,  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  by  Isaiah  ;  according  lo  critical 
tradition,  it  is  tnainly  later  than  Isaiah.  Now  a  critical  tradition  is 
simply  the  survival  of  a  critical  theory.  It  has  this  advaniage,  that  it 
represents  a  sifting  process  vvhich  has  been  applied  to  historical 
tradition  as  well  as  to  all  other  material;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage, 
no  matter  how  venerable  it  becomesj  of  furnishing  no  presumption 
against  any  modicum  of  fresh  historical  evidence,  upon  which  it  acts 
hke  emery  dust  upon  a  precious  stone.  Criticism^  in  short,  is  a  set 
of  methods,  yielding  secure  results  only  when  applied  to  known  facts 
by  sound  reasoning. 

I  respectfully  claim  the  privilege  of  using  these  methods.  For  I 
believe  in  all  the  good  new  things :  in  glosses  and  variants  and 
lacunae  ;  in  rhylhmical  suggestions  and  Septuagint  readings  ;  in  trans- 
positions and  editorial  additions  and  critical  conjectures.  Above  all, 
I  believe  that  the  historical  situation  gives  the  key  to  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  a  prophecy*  The  theory  of  an  exilian  Isaiah  originated 
In  what  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  a  radical,  though  unavoidable. 
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raisreatling  of  the  facts  of  historj'.  The  real  facts  are  known  only  in 
part ;  but  I  would  suggest  as  a  title  f^r  one  of  our  burning  questions, 
**  the  shrinkage  of  Cyrus." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  student  I>eheld  this  great  conqueror  pervading 
not  only  all  Western  Asia,  but  all  Deuiero- Isaiah,  As  two  opj^onents 
discussing  a  legal  question  may  go  to  court  on  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts,  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  history,  it  \viis  a  mere  question  of 
detail  whether  the  events  of  C>Ttis's  time  were  predicted  nearly  two 
centuries  back,  or  were  utilized  by  a  prophet  of  his  own  day.  The 
facts  were  these  : 

Cyrus  was  a  Zoroastrian  monotheist*  W^ith  devout  zeal  for  the  one 
God,  he  overthrew  the  idols  of  Babylon,  having  effected  entrance  into 
the  city  (after  a  long  siege)  by  drawing  off  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing under  the  hundred  gates,  to  the  consternation  of  the  revelling 
inhabitants.  At  the  very  beginning  of  bis  reign,  he  showed  his  regard 
for  J  ah  we  by  sending  home  Zerubbahe!  and  the  Hebrew  exiles  with 
their  sacred  vessels.  He  bmlt  a  new  temple  in  Jerusalem  at  his  own 
charges ;  and  even  in  the  days  of  Darius,  bis  faithful  decree  still 
protected  the  Jews  from  their  enemies. 

Observe  next,  not  in  detail,  but  in  outline,  how  Cyrus  made  his 
presence  felt  throughout  Isa.  40-66.  In  chap.  4r,  he  is  the  righteous 
man  from  the  East,  and  Jahwe  makes  the  Syrian  desert  a  pool  of 
water,  so  that  Zerubbabel  can  get  through.  In  43,  Jahwe  sends 
Cyms  to  Babylon,  to  rescue  the  Jewish  captives  from  the  Chalda^ans. 
In  44,  Cyrus  is  his  Shepherd  and  rebuilds  Jerusalem.  In  46,  he  is 
the  \iilture  from  the  East,  before  whom  Bel  bows  down  and  Nebo 
stoops.  In  48,  he  executes  his  pleasure  on  Babylon  and  his  arm  is 
on  the  Chald^eans.  In  51,  Jahwe*s  ransomed  return  (from  Babylon, 
of  course) ,  and  come  with  singiug  to  Zion>  In  52,  the  captives 
depart  (from  Babylon,  of  course)  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  the 
very  vessels  enumerated  in  the  first  chapter  of  E2ra.  In  54,  the  new 
foundations  of  Jerusalem  are  laid  with  sapphires,  thanks  to  Cyrus's 
mtmificence.  Even  in  what  is  now  called  Trilo-Isaiah,  the  same 
subject  is  continued.  In  58,  the  exiles  sent  forth  by  Cyrus  repair  the 
breach  and  restore  the  paths  to  dwell  in.  In  60,  Cyrus  is  chief  of 
the  strangers  who  build  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  of  the  kings  who 
minister  to  her  with  gold  and  frankincense*  The  message  in  62  is 
''  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people,  say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh,'*  — in  i^f/ter  words,  the  company  of 
Sheshba^zar,  And  finally  in  66,  like  an  echo  of  chap,  40,  the  asstir- 
ance  is  renewed:   "As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I 
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comfort  you,  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem/'  —  that  is, 
when  Cyrus  sends  you  there.  All  this,  and  very  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  ^vas  steadfastly  believed  only  a  generation  ngo, 

I  could  wish  no  stronger  proof  of  my  statement  that  a  cruical 
theory,  however  venerable,  is  powerless  against  historical  evidence, 
than  the  adjustment  which  begin  to  take  place  when  the  inscriptions 
of  Cyrus  and  NabunaUd  were  discovered,  I  say  began,  for  the 
process  is  still  going  on.  Great  bodies  move  slowly  ;  the  great  body 
of  Old  Testament  scholars  is  divided  at  present,  according  to  various 
methods  of  adjusting  the  new  knowledge  to  the  old*  The  following 
may  turn  out  to  be  largely  if  not  wholly  tme.  (Fur  a  different  view, 
see  McCurdy  :  History^  Pr9phe€\\  and  the  Monuments.) 

Cyrus,  whether  or  not  a  Zoroastrian,  was  by  no  means  a  raonothe- 
J  ist.     He  never  laid  siege  to  Babylon  \    there  was  no  need^  for  the 

I  people  opened  the  gates  to  liis  general  Gobryas  and  hailed  himself 

,  as  their  deliverer.     Whereas  Nabuna'id  had  neglected  the  worship    ■ 

I  of  the  gods  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  reinstated  it  with  splendor.     So  fer 

from  ascribing  his  conquests  to  Jahwe,  he  ascribes  them  to  Marduk, 

!The  captured  g:>tls  of  other  peoples  he  restored  to  them,  but  he  did    ■ 
nothing  whatever  for  the  Jews,    The  whole  account  of  his  decree 
sending  them  back  to  Jerusalem  with  their  sacred  vessels  we  owe  to 
our  pious  but  unscientific  friend,  the  Chronicler-     Zerubbabel  was 
not  a  returned  exile,  and  no  return  ever  took  place  until  Ezra  led  his     ■ 
■  company  back  in  the  fifth  century,  or  perhaps  the  fourth  century,  f 

I  But  furthermore,  there  never  wjs  an  exile  in  the  traditional  sense, 

,  These  children  of  Israel  vvere  a  peculiar  people  ;   they  first  occupied 

the  laud  under  Joshua  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  marching  fn  masse  like 
a  crusading  host, vvhile  the  enemy  meltel  before  them  ;  and  the  men 
of  Judah  were  carried  into  captivity  in  the  same  wholesale  fashion, 
leaving  deserte  I  vtllagei  which  they  re  occupied  under  Zerubbabel  ] 
The  one  account  is  as  unhiitoricai  as  the  other»  A  few  thousands  of 
Jews  were  taken  by  NebuchiduezEar  to  Babylon,  but  a  much  greater 
dispersion  had  been  long  going  on,  from  various  causes*  As  a  result* 
there  were  Jews  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  modern  Zionists^  that  Israel's  scattered 
families  would  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ■ 
post-exilian  community  in  Jerusalem  grew  up  there  from  the  survivors 
of  the  preexilian  community,  reen forced  from  all  the  region  round 
about.  They  built  the  temple  themselves  and  carried  on  their  own 
worship.  Neither  the  kings  of  Persia  nor  the  Jews  in  Babylon  had 
much  to  do  with  them. 
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Now,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  all  tUis^  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
Isaian  critics  for  the  last  hundred  years  have  been  following  the 
wrong  traiL  At  any  ratep  I  have  succeeded  in  hinting  at  the  shrink- 
age of  Cyrus, 

But  the  case  against  Deutero- Isaiah  can  be  made  out  very  strongly, 
whatever  we  think  of  Cyrus.  I^et  us  return  to  chapb*.  40-66  and  try 
to  ascertain  their  natural  testimony  to  the  historical  situation* 

1  believe  (sparingly)  in  transpositions  ^  there  is  a  clear  case  iti 
the  narrative  chapters,  36-39.  Merodach-baladan's  embassy^  con- 
sequently also  He^ekiah's  sickness,  must  have  preceded  Sennacherib's 
overthrow.     This  brings  chap.  40  into  connection  with  chap.  3  7. 

It  is  constantly  assumed,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  that 
Isaiah^s  prophetic  activity  closed  in  or  about  the  year  701  ;  that  is 
to  say,  just  when  he  had  gained  the  supreme  point  of  vantage  for  bis 
greatest  work ;  the  work  whose  records,  by  prima  faek  evidence,  he 
before  tis  in  the  very  bonk  which  has  always  gone  by  his  name. 
What  is  the  situation  in  chap,  37?  The  great  king  has  retreated, 
but  not  without  devastating  the  land.  *rAs  for  He^ekiah  the 
Judean,'*  says  he,  "  forty-six  of  his  fenced  cities,  the  fortresses, 
and  small  towns  in  their  vicinity  without  number,  I  besieged,  I 
took.  200,150  persons  I  brought  forth  from  the  midst  of  them  and 
allotted  as  spoil" 

The  words  have  become  familiar,  but  the  picture  they  draw  — 
have  we  made  it  real  vn  our  minds?  Look  at  those  desolate  cities 
of  Juilah^  at  the  enormous  deportation,  tir  greater  (allowing  for 
exaggeration)  than  that  effected  by  Sargon  from  Samaria,  and  ask 
if  this  is  not  the  time  to  proclaim,  **  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people  "  ;  the  time  to  favor  Zion,  yea,  the  set  time  to  "  say  unto  the 
diies  of  Judah^  Beholil  your  God/'  And  Jahwe  is  coming  j  who 
says  he  is  marching  at  the  head  of  the  exiles?  Not  our  author. 
Across  the  wilderness^  as  of  old,  cometh  your  God.  Prepare  for  him 
as  you  would  make  rea<ly  for  a  great  king.  His  glory  shall  be 
revealt-d,  with  good  tiding!  to  Zion  ;  her  warfare  is  ended,  she  hath 
received  the  double,  namely,  the  severe  chastisement  which  Isaiah 
had  so  often  foretold  \  to  the  remnant.  behoKl,  Adonai  Jahwe 
cometh,  to  feed  his  flock  like  a  Shepherd.- 

1  The  above  was  written  before  1  harl  read  Lohr  (iS7S-S(>),  who  holds  that 
Isaiah  \%  the  author  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  gives  these  intlicatiojis  of 
hia  own  3  Unci  point,  bnt  that  he  looks  ftirw^afd  from  it  to  the  Babylonian  captivity » 
This  last,  as  I  hope  to  show^  js  unnece^ary.  Lohr's  Ihrcc  pamphlets,  though 
little  known^  were  mcntiotjed  by  Dellt^sch  am!   DiUmann,  and  have  also  found 
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Ab  explanation  has  been  glanced  at  already  for  Isaiah's  prophecies 
of  the  return  of  the  exiles.  The  oneness  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  the 
hope  of  their  reunion  was  a  doctrine  kept  alive  io  the  interest  of 
Teligion  as  well  as  of  patriotism.  Even  in  the  days  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
multitudes  of  the  North  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  captivity. 
Sargon  renewed  the  deiK>rtation,  and  Sennacherib  shaved  the  land 
still  closer.  We  cannot  doubt  that  many  thousands  of  these  captives 
were  sold  into  slavery  and  thus  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  (See 
article,  "  Dispersion^''  in  EncydopiEdia  Bibiica,)  The  49th  chapter 
of  Isaiah  is  a  typical  example  of  the  prophecies  to  which  I  refer, 
Zion,  whose  children  Sennacherib  had  carried  off  by  scores  of  thou- 
sands, mourns  in  her  bereavement,  saying:  "Jahwe  has  forsaken  me  ^ 
Adonai  has  forgotten  me."  Isaiah  bids  her  lift  up  her  eyes  and 
behold  her  children  flocking  fr^m  every  gnarkr,  till  the  land  is  too 
narrow  for  them.  "  Lo,  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and  lo,  these 
from  the  north  and  from  the  west  \  and  these  fro  in  the  land  of 
Sinim/'  that  is,  Syene,  to  adopt  Cheyne*s  excellent  emendation* 
The  fact  that  the  standpoint  in  49  is  Palestinian,  not  Babylonian, 
is  well  worked  out  in  Sellings  SfriMaM  {%%<)%) ^  more  successfully, 
it  seems  to  me,  than  the  contrary  position  is  maintained  by  the  same  ^ 
writer  in  his  recent  work  [Der  Knrcht  Go  ties  bei  DtitUrejesaJa^  H 
1901),  Babylon  is  doubtless  includecl,  in  49^*,  among  the  lands  of 
the  dispersion,  but  only  included,  *'  These  shall  come  from  far " 
may  mean  Babylon,  the  far  east ;  then  follow  the  other  three  cardinal  ■ 
points,  ending  with  Syene,  the  far  south*  Already  in  the  nth  chap- 
ter, after  mentioning  Assyria,  the  foe  at  hand,  Isaiah  had  boxed  the 
compass  in  a  similar  back -handed,  unseamanlike  fashion.  Adonai  is  fl 
to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people  from  Egypt,  Pathros,  Cush,  on 
the  south  ;  from  Elam,  Shinar^  on  the  east  j  from  Hamath,  on  the 
north  ;  and  from  the  coastlands  of  the  west.  The  parallel  is  com- 
plete ;  and  chap.  1 1  was  conceded  to  Isaiah  until  long  after  chap.  49 
had  been  taken  from  him.  But  there  is  a  nearer  parallel  than 
chap.  It,  for  in  43-^  we  read:  "  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east 
and  gather  thee  from  the  west ;  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up  ;  and 
to  the  south,  Keej:)  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from  far  and  my  daugh- 
ters from  the  end  of  the  earth."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
prophet,  in  all   these   passages,  has  his  eye  not  simply  upon  the 


pUce  \n  the  ciahorate  ind  admirable  bibtiograpby  which  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  ha» 
Appended  to  his  article,  "  iKainb,*'  in  Hiistinga's  Dktionary  &f  thi  BiMt^ 

Two  or  rhrcc  other  potnti  in  my  article  have  been  anticipated  by  Kennedy 
(1891)  and  Dk>ug1as(iS95). 
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captives  in  Babylonia,  but  u\yon  the  Dbpersion  in  all  lands.  His 
geographical  position  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  himself  may  well 
have  been  the  Isaiah  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  And  if  he  may  have 
bten,  we  ought  to  hold  that  he  was,  until  the  contrary  is  shown  by 
conclusive  evidence.  For  the  historical  tradition  comes  down  to  us 
from  men  on  whom  we  ought  to  suppose  in  every  case,  until  we  have 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sunlight  of  external  evidence 
was  shining,  lo  illuminate  thmgs  which  we  see  only  through  a  glass 
darkly.  One  may  fix  his  attention  on  almost  any  period  of  history, 
and  find  striking  prefigurements  of  its  development  in  the  prophecies 
and  visions  of  Scripture.  The  exegeles  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Revelation  have  proved  this  to  perfection.  In  like  manner,  when  one 
takes  up  the  third  volume  of  either  of  those  fascinating  and  powerful 
works,  Stanley*s  Hisfary  of  the  J/nmsk  Church,  and  McCurdy's  Hk- 
tary^  Pr^phecy^  and  the  Monuments^  he  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  a 
historical  presentation  which  appears  to  fit  the  facts  so  admirably  be 
regarded  as  the  only  reasonable  one.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
already  apparent,  I  hope;  and  this  conclusion  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  when  we  pass  from  the  historical  situation  in  \X% 
external  aspect,  and  examine 

IL  The  Reugious  Teachlhg  of  tice  DfSPtrrED  Chapters, 

Beginning  with  chap.  40,  we  find,  just  after  the  introductory  verses 
already  considered,  a  sustained  polemic  against  idolatry.  With  char- 
acteristic promptness  and  thoroughness,  the  Chronicler  represents 
Hezekiah  as  setting  out  to  overthrow  his  father's  paganism,  in  the 
first  year,  the  first  month,  and  the  first  day  of  his  reign*  Shortly 
after^  all  Israel  that  can  be  mustered  keep  the  passover  together,  and 
then  immediately  have  another  feast,  by  going  throughout  all  the 
cities  of  Judah  to  destroy  and  abolish  every  remnant  of  idolatry, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid,  Stade,  Robertson  Smith, 
and  others  have  properly  criticised  this  representation,  claiming  that 
Hezekiah's  reforms  came  late  in  his  reign,  that  they  were  far  less 
radical^  that  they  were  bitterly  opposed,  and  that  the  life-work  of 
men  like  Isaiah  and  Micah  was  the  chief  cause  of  whatever  efficiency 
they  attained.  These  critics  have  also  perceived  the  natural,  almost 
inevitable,  point  of  lime  when  everything  favored  the  reformation. 
Not  when  the  dark  shadow  of  Assyria  threatened  in  the  distance,  or 
hung  huge  over  the  land  ;  but  when  the  sole  deity  of  Israel's  God 
had  been  gloriously  vindicated  in  the  downfall  of  the  oppressor,  — 
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this  was  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  was  talcen  at  the  flood. 
What  doth  hinder  us  to  go  one  step  farther  ?  Hezekiah  moved  oo 
the  kIoIs  with  Isaiah  at  his  right  hand-  "  Under  the  influence  of 
Isaiah,''  says  Professor  Moore  (£nc.  Bid,,  article  *'  IdoUtry  "),  *'  Heze- 
kiah  probably  made  an  effort  to  root  out  the  idols."  Why  not,  Ihen, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  stirring  words  which  are  summarized  in 
this  very  chapter?  "Behold,''  cried  the  prophet,  "  your  eyes  have 
seen  our  God  bring  princes  to  nothing  "  (40-*),  "He  only  blows 
upon  them  and  they  wither,  and  the  storm-wind  chases  them  away 
like  chaff*  To  whom  then  will  ye  Uken  God?  To  the  image  a 
workman  has  made?  '* 

Note  just  here  the  parallel  with  Isaiah's  pregnant  word,  relating  A? 
the  overthroiv  of  Sennacherib^  at  the  close  of  chap.  17  ;  1  like  to  call 
it  Isaiah's  ocean  symphony,  *'  Like  the  surge  of  many  waters  the 
nations  are  surging  ;  but  He  throttles  them  ;  —  and  they  flee  far  away 
and  are  chased  like  moimtain  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  as  whirling 
[dust]  before  the  storm-wind/*  The  rebuke  of  idolatry  ts  renewed 
m  chap,  41,  with  the  mingled  sarcasm  and  grandeur  of  which  Isaiah 
is  master.  We  meet  it  again  in  every  one  of  the  next  seven  chapters, 
42-48,  also  in  57,  65,  and  66,  This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure 
in  55^'  ;  compare  Jeremiah's  "  broken  cisterns*'  and  "fountain  of 
living  waters*"  It  was  a  thorn  m  the  side  of  the  original  Cyrus- 
theory  that  several  of  these  passages  assume  the  existence  of  the 
temple  with  its  rituaL  Consequently,  Deutero- Isaiah  has  shrunken 
greatly,  the  last  eleven  or  more  chapters  of  the  twenty- seven  being 
assigned  to  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  second  temple;  but  this 
explanation  cannot  apply  1043^",  which  is  Babylonian  if  anything  is^ 
even  Cheyne  says  so.  Here  IsraePs  sin  is  that  of  omission  ;  neglect  of 
burnt-offerings,  sacrihces,  and  oblations ;  how  could  that  be  charged 
in  Babylon  ?  1  have  studied  various  attempts  to  evade  the  plain  fact 
that  this  IS  a  reproof  for  neglect  of  the  sacrifices,  ami  1  find  none  of 
them  even  plausible*  The  apparent  contradiction  to  passages  like 
1"',  which  speak  slightingly  of  ritual  observances,  will  be  no  stum- 
bling-block to  the  Christian  pastor,  who  finds  it  needful  at  one  time 
to  rebuke  his  people  for  making  all  their  religion  consist  in  church* 
goings  at  another  time  for  neglecting  public  worship. 

Combined  with  the  denunciation  of  idolatry  in  these  chapters,  we 
often  find  a  challenge  to  false  gods  to  foretell  the  future,  or  to  bring 
events  to  pass^  both  which  the  God  of  Israel  has  done,  as  the  people 
are  well  aware.  And  when  were  mightier  deeds  wrought  for  Israel, 
against  all  human  probability,  or  when  was  the  word  of  the  Lord 
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more  boldly  staked  and  more  signally  fulfilled  than  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  belore  Clirbt?  Huw  fresh  and  timely  sounds  the 
voice  of  Isaiah,  when  we  connect  it  thus  with  his  lite- work  and 
contrast  it  with  the  boastful  tlireats  of  Rabshakeh,  '*The  former 
things^  behold,  they  have  cosne  to  pass  ;  ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith 
Jahwe,'*  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob  ;  thou  shalt  thresh  mountains 
and  beat  them  small.  Behold,  they  that  strive  with  ihee  shaJl  be  as 
nothing  and  shall  pcnt>h/'  "  Declare  the  tlungs  to  come,  that  we 
may  know  that  ye  are  gods ;  yea,  do  good  or  do  evil/'  "  Let  them 
bring  forth  //t^ir  witnesses  ]  or,  let  Ihem  hear,  and  say.  It  is  truth." 

Professor  Skinner  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  there  was  idolatry  in 
Israel  m  the  Hxi!e,  for  which  he  refers  to  EzekieL  Noxv  we  are  not 
obliged  to  answer  that  Ezekiel  wrote  in  the  Jomnr  part  of  the  Exile, 
and  that  tt  would  be  harder  to  prove  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  among 
the  captives  fifty  years  later.  It  is  suflficient  to  reply  that  there  was 
idolatry  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  that  it  is  the  case  of  Isaiah 
which  IS  just  now  before  the  court,  and  that  the  historical  tradition 
has  the  right  of  way-  If  the  latter  can  jusdfy  itself,  the  critical 
tradition  will  be  politely  bowed  out  of  court*  This  at  least  is  clear, 
that  the  prophecies  against  idolatry  contained  in  thirteen  out  of  our 
twenty- seven  chapters,  when  looked  at  in  a  general  way,  are  appro- 
priate to  the  period  of  Hezekiah  ;  and  I  can  only  hint  at  the  impor- 
tance of  examining  the  many  details  in  the  description  of  various  idola- 
trous rites,  some  of  which  are  of  uncertain  origin  and  significance.  We 
need  all  the  light  which  can  be  thrown  upgn  them  from  the  customs 
of  every  period  to  which  they  might  be  referred.  The  few  allusions 
to  Babylon  and  to  Cyrus  in  chaps.  40-66  I  will  take  up  presently. 

After  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  ami  the  beginning  of  recovery 
from  his  ravages,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  patriotic  spirit  in  Jerusalem 
rose  to  fever  heat.  The  scattered  f^imilies  were  to  come  back  to 
Jahwe's  land,  and  as  Assyria  had  been  humbled  before  them,  so  they 
would  rule  over  every  nation*  The  feeling  of  proud  superiority  to 
other  peoples,  which  is  often  held  to  be  a  mark  of  post*exiiian  date, 
is  rather  the  mark  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  —  witness  the  dominant 
politics  of  the  three  most  Christian  nations  to-day.  Isaiah,  as  both 
statesman  and  prophet,  would  seek  to  turn  this  rising  tide  of  patriot- 
ism into  nobler  channels  than  those  of  hatred  and  exclusiveness.  For 
this  purpose  he  might  use  the  identical  motive  employed  by  many 
patriotic  preachers  in  America  to-day.  '*  It  is  true  we  are  the  grand- 
est nation  on  earth,  but  only  because  God  has  chosen  us.  And  why? 
That  we  might  carry  his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  world."     The 
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lofty  conceptioD  of  the  Servant  of  Jahwe  was  ihas  adapied  to  the 
needs  of  Hezekiah*s  age,  and  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  new 
feligious  life  promoted  by  his  reforms.  True,  it  rose  (jx  l>eyond  the 
spirittial  plane  which  the  mass  of  ihe  people  had  then  reached,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  we  are  told  in  Isa.  42,  where  the  actual  Israel 
is  contrasted  with  the  ideal.  BUnd  and  deaf  is  the  servant  of  Jahwe; 
and  so  Isaiah *s  itniugural  vision  receives  one  more  fulftlment.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  elsewhere  (in  this  Journal,  1S95,  pp.  9S-10J) 
that  the  original  Servant  of  Jahwe  i.>  Abraham;  and  that  the  conccp* 
lion  IS  extended  to  Israel,  only  because,  according  to  the  solidarity 
of  Oriental  thought,  Abraham  hves  on,  ami  works  on,  in  Israel*  But 
I  strangely  overlooked,  even  when  developing  this  conception  from 
Isa,  4l^  the  support  given  by  the  preceding  and  following  context. 
The  old  exegesis  of  the  opening  paragraph  of  41  neefis  only  to  be 
strengthened  and  supplemented.  At  tlie  close  of  cliap.  40  we  read  : 
'*l'hey  that  wait  on  Jahwe  shall  renew  their  strength/'  Now  then, 
says  Jahwe,  let  the  heathen  peoples  renew  their  strength.  **  IM  them 
come  near^  let  us  come  together  to  the  test,  w^hile  I  put  over  against 
them  my  servant  Israel,  whom  I  summoned  from  ihe  east  and  called 
in  righteousness.  Before  hi  in  I  give  up  nations.  When  the  ^vc 
kings  were  confederate,  my  serv^ant  purstJed  them  and  passed  over 
safely,  \Vhen  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  came  against  him,  the  depths 
covered  them.  Yesterday  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  vanished  hke 
dust  and  driven  stubble.  Who  hnth  wrought  it,  caUing  ilie  genera- 
lions  of  Israel  from  the  beginning?  1,  Jahwe,  the  first,  and  with  the 
last  I  am  He.  Tremble,  ye  ends  of  the  earth  \  but  dravv  near  and 
renew  your  strength*  Get  you  a  fresh  set  of  itlols,  the  carpenter 
encouraging  the  goldsmith*  Bur  thou,  Israel,  my  servant,  seed  of 
Abrah.im  niy  friend  ;  fear  thoti  not,  for  with  thee  am  /.  ^  *  ,  I<et 
the  judgment  go  on.  Bring  forth  your  strong  ones,  saith  the  King 
of  JluoL  An  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you.  I  have  raised 
up  one  ffom  the  north  and  he  is  come  ;  from  the  sun-rising  my 
servant  Israel  that  calleth  upon  my  name.  Let  the  great  king  send 
again  his  seganim  ;  my  servant  will  trample  them  down  as  the  potter 
treadeth  clay." 

Then  the  prophet  seizes  the  new  impulse  of  patriotic  life  and  turns 
it  into  the  new  channel  of  the  divine  call.  "Behold,  my  servant 
Israel ;  jutlgment  to  the  nations  he  shall  proclaim  ;  nor  \d\\  till  he 
have  set  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  far-off  coasts  are  waiting  for  his 
Torah." 

Koui^,  in  The  Exiki  Bmk  0/  Cmsi^laiimi,  1899,  maintains  (against 
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Duhm,  Cheyae,  I-^iue,  and  others)  an  inierfial  eonnettion  belween 
chaps.  41  and  42,  thm  (p,  9,  see  mure  fully  at  p.  62)  :  ''41^^  is  a 
parallel  lu  4l^'^  After  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  calling  of  the 
hero  from  the  east  (41""'),  Israel  might  have  been  perplexeti  about 
their  own  calling;  hence,  for  the  ti^ke  of  assuring  thenii  41^"^  is 
followed  by  vv.*%  ^  consolatory  passage  {vocavi  it).  And  in  like 
manner  41^^*  in  which  once  more  the  call  of  the  eastern  conqueror 
is  emphasiited,  might  well  be  followed  again  by  a  section  dealing 
with  Israel  (42**^)."  But  the  view  1  have  just  presented  preserves 
this  connection  in  a  mnch  simpler  and  more  naitjral  way.  And  yet 
some  critic  will  say,  wiih  a  touch  of  scorn  :  **  If  Israel  instead  of 
Cyrus  is  the  hero  from  the  east  in  41^  is  Israel  ihe  vulture  from  the 
east  in  46^^?''  No,  I  reply;  mark  the  context  and  parallels  of  this 
latter  passage  ;  then  the  interpretation  at  once  appears.  "Saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.  Calling  a 
vulture  from  the  east,  the  man  of  my  counsel  from  a  far  country. 
Yea,  I  have  spoken,  I  will  ako  bring  it  to  pass;  I  have  purposed,  I 
will  also  do  it/'  Now  compare  14^^ :  "Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand"; 
also  10^^*  :  "  Ho,  Asshur  I  rod  of  mine  anger  /  send  him  ;  /  give 
him  a  charge.  Shall  the  axe  boast  against  the  hewer?  "  Sennacherib 
is  the  vulture,  and  all  three  passages  fit  him  ;  even  the  verbal  agree- 
ments  are  surprising.  As  a  mere  sample  of  other  readjustments 
required,  look  at  43'^ :  "  I  send  to  Babylon,  and  bring  down  all  of 
them  as  fugitives,  even  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  ships  of  their  rejoic- 
ing." Most  modern  scholars  are  ass  sure  that  this  refers  to  Cyrus  as 
though  it  readp  "  I  send  Cyrus  to  Babylon."  But  when  did  the  men 
of  Babylon  flee  to  their  ships  before  hini?  or  when,  for  fear  of  Cyrus 
(46')  were  Bel  and  Nebo  hurried  away  on  beasts  that  hardly  bore 
them?  Nay,  it  is  Sennacherib  who  furnishes  a  striking  parallel  to 
both  these  passages.  In  his  account  of  die  campaign  of  700,  against 
a  man  in  whose  fate  Isaiah  took  a  special  interest,  it  stands  written  : 
"  Merodach-Ualadan  feared  the  war-cry  of  my  powerful  arms  and  the 
advance  of  my  strong  battle  line.  The  gods  who  ruled  his  land,  in 
their  shrines  on  shipboard  he  brought ;  to  the  midst  of  the  sea  he 
conveyed  them ;  he  escaped  like  a  bird/' 

A  word  here  on  the  obvious  objection  that  too  much  is  being  hung 
on  a  single  peg,  despite  the  fate  of  Eliakim's  family.  The  present 
writer  may  be  accused  of  holding  the  name  of  Sennacherib  so,  close 
to  his  eyes  as  10  shut  out  everything  else.  A  couple  of  quotations 
may  serve  to  repel  this  charge,  or  to  distribute  it  among  others. 
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The  first  is  from  Budde's  M^/igmn  (rf  Is  rati  t^  tki  ExiU^  p,  155  f. : 
*'The  i  magi  nation  can  scarcely  measure  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  impression  made  by  this  marvellous  deliverance.  Never  had  the 
need  been  greater,  ihe  foe  never  mightier.  Yahweh  had  allowed  all 
human  help  to  exhaust  itself,  in  order  to  show  all  the  more  palpably 
that  He  alone  could  help,  and  thai  He  was  stiperior  to  any  foe.  .  .  . 
And  it  was  no  chance  stroke,  for  repeatedly  and  long  before  he  had 
announced  it  through  his  [irophet  Isaiah,  The  pro|ihet*s  reputation 
must  have  risen  mightily^  and  the  word  of  the  hoary* headed  sage 
must  have  been  listened  to  with  a  respect  never  accorded  him  in 
youth  or  the  prime  of  life  J'  Evidently  Budde  thinks  that  Isaiah*s 
activity  did  n^i  culminate  in  701.  To  the  same  purport  speaks 
Kittel  in  hb  History  of  the  Mibrtws  (English  translation,  voi  xu 
p.  37 1,  rf,  p.  369),  "  In  any  case»  the  reputation  of  Yahv^  and  of 
Zion  would  necessarily  gain  infinitely  by  the  marvellous  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Isaiah  had  been  right  when  he  said  that  the  Hill  of  Zion 
was  higher  than  all  hills,  and  that  Y.ihvd  would  protect  hh  dwelling- 
place.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  now  enjoyed  the  lrium[>h  of 
seeing  the  disappearance  of  the  idols  which  still  remained  everj^where 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  and  that  Hezekiah^  by  way  of 
honouring  Yahv*^  of  Jerusalem,  proceeded  with  greater  earnestness 
than  before  with  the  work  of  suppressing  the  high  places," 

It  need  not  concern  us  to  reconcile  this  jurlgment  with  the  remark 
on  the  previous  page  :  "Of  He^ektah's  further  proceedings  [after 
Sennacherib's  retreat]  we  can  learn  nothing*  Isaiah,  too,  vanishes 
in  701,  and  we  see  no  more  of  him."  Let  it  suffice  thai  the  sugges- 
tions of  these  two  eminent  scholars  exactly  fit  the  interpretJtion  which 
I  have  proposed  above.  But  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  is  not 
the  only  historical  point  of  contact  for  chaps,  40-66  with  the  times 
of  Isaiah.  At  present,  a  very  troublesome  question  for  the  critics, 
and  a  divisive  one»  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much -abused  word,  is 
the  problem  of  interpreting  the  sharp  and  stern  addresses,  alternating 
with  tender  expostulations  and  gracious  promises,  the  best  example 
occurring  at  57^*^  followed  by  57^^'-''*  Who  are  accosted  here? 
Simaritans?  heathen?  Jews  in  exile?  Jews  of  the  return?  The 
difficulties  thicken  alx)ut  every  hypothesis.  But  may  there  not  be  a 
good  historical  basis  underiying  the  account  in  a  Chr,  30  of  the 
divisions  in  North  Israel?  If  we  cannot  corroborate  the  narrative, 
much  less  can  we  contradict  what  seems  so  natural  an  event  under 
all  the  circumstances.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  a  king  of  Judah^ 
on  whom  J  ah  we  had  set  his  seal  by  a  great  deliverance,  should  act  as 
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the  religious  head  of  all  Israel  and  seek  to  unite  the  tribes  in  the 
ancient  ritual  of  the  passover.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  some 
would  accept  the  invitation  while  others  laughed  it  to  scorn.  Add 
to  these  two  elements  that  of  the  foreign  colonists,  with  their  new 
and  strange  idolatries  {2  K.  17),  and  there  is  not,  I  verily  believe,  a 
passage  or  a  phrase  in  Isa^  57  with  which  the  situation  does  not 
harmonise.  Note  especially  the  plain  references  to  apostasy  which 
connect  so  well  with  the  southern  view  of  the  northern  religion,  ^.g, 
57^:  "Of  whom  hast  thou  been  afraid  and  feared?  for  thou  art 
treacherous,  and  hast  not  remembered  me  nor  laid  it  to  thy  heart. 
Is  i I  not  so  ?  I  was  silent,  yea,  a  long  time,  and  thou  didst  not  fear 
me,"  Cf.  65*^  "As  for  you  that  forsake  Jahwe,  that  forget  my  holy 
mountain,  that  spread  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  up  mixed  wine  to 
Meni,"  —  old  Syrian  deities*  The  sudden  transition  from  57'^^**  to 
5  yi3fc-*i  i^eminds  us  of  the  burden  of  Hosea. 

Now  iu  answer  to  the  objection  w^hicb  will  be  weighty  with  many, 
perhaps  most,  present-day  scholars,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  in  such  a  religions  development  in  Hezekiah's  time  as  has 
been  postulated  above,  I  have  this  to  say  :  We  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ment over  our  sources  that  we  really  know  precious  little  about  the 
religious  development  in  Hezckiah*s  time.  A  fair  objection  to  current 
attempts  to  contrast  the  theology  of  earlier  with  that  of  later  prophets 
is  that  many  of  the  data  have  been  drawn  from  the  supposed  exilian 
origin  of  Isa*  40-66*  It  behooves  us  to  get  our  theories  from  ^//the 
facts,  without  forcing  theories  through  any  of  them.  I  am  far  from 
denying  either  the  applicability  to  our  subject  of  the  fruitful  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  or  the  fact  that  there  was  a  religious  development 
throughout  the  history  of  Israel.  The  question  "  what  was  that  devel- 
opment ? "  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  to  be  answered  by  a  priori 
pre-judgments  either  rationalistic  or  supernatural  is  tic*  The  proper 
order,  I  take  it,  of  examining  such  a  question  is  ; 

a.   The  historical  tradition, 

A,   The  historical  situation* 

c.  The  pnma  faae  testimony  of  the  text  as  to  religious  teaching, 

(/,  The  subsequent  history  of  the  text 

So  let  us  take  up 

III.    Marks  of  Later  IprrERPOLATiONS, 

I  believe  (occasionally)  in  glosses*  The  very  word  is  attractive. 
It  suggests  the  smooth^  silken  fur  of  a  feline,  with  no  hint  of  any 
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conceded  talons,  which  might  rend  the  context  into  fragments.  I 
have  caught  a  number  of  these  glosses  and  held  them  long  enough 
to  abstract  their  essential  traits ;  so  that  our  friend  who  is  ajways 
with  us,  der  unbefanginit  Liser^  might  be  constrained  to  say,  this  is  a 
gloss.  Here  is  the  first  principle  deduced.  Let  A  and  B  be  rival 
critics  ;  to  A,  nothing  is  a  gloss  which  opposes  B  ;  anything  may  be 
a  gloss  which  favors  B.  I  have  advanced  a  little  further  in  the  study  \ 
for  Duhm  who  is  rich  in  glosses  supplies  abundant  examples.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  genuine  gloss  that  it  can  be  omitted  with  gain  rather 
than  detriment,  that  it  explains  an  indefiniie  or  difficylt  original,  that 
it  has  local  or  temporal  earmarks,  that  it  changes  poetry  into  prose, 
that  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  later  age.  A  gloss  may  exist  in  the 
absence  of  one  or  mare  of  these  signs,  but  there  is  one  gloss  which  I 
am  sure  of,  for  it  has  them  alh  Observe  how  the  passage  reads 
without  the  gloss;  the  metre  is  as  plain  in  English  as  in  Hebrew 
(45')- 

*  *  *  f  t  t 

Thus  sailh  Jahwt;  to  his  anointed        wbQ»€  right  hand  I  have  holden 

*  r  *  T  t     '  f 

To  bring  tlowTi  HEtions  befofc  him     and  the  loins  of  kioga  will  1  loose; 
To  opeQ  doon  before  hiin  and  gates  shall  not  be  shut* 

The  Hebrew  goes  on  in  the  same  rhythm  to  the  middle  of  vcrA 
Let  me  refer,  in  passing,  to  Konig's  masterly  investigation  of  the 
Hebrew  metres  in  his  recent  book,  Siiiiaiik,  Rhrhuik,  Pottik. 

This  passage,  45^ '^■,  is  an  address  to  the  Servant  of  Jahwe,  as 
appears  from  the  parallels  with  42* '^^  and  especially  49**^*  Konig 
remarks  {Exiks'  Book  &f  Consoiaimtt,  p*  9)  i  "  In  45^  after  the  men- 
lion  of  Cyrus  the  Ebed-Jahweh  is  not  forgotten  (v.*).'*  But  in  truth 
this  ven\  like  49*,  brings  out  the  mission  of  Israel  to  Israel,  and 
45*"^  (minus  one  word)  may  be  regarded  as  all  of  one  piece.  The 
doctrine  that  every  man*s  life  is  a  plan  of  God  is  as  well  illustrated 
by  Israel  as  by  Cyrus. 

But  now  how  came  the  gloss  tJ^^lpY  t^o  Cyrus)  to  be  thrust  in  at 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  with  the  various  detriments  that  have 
been  indicated  above?  Professor  Cheyne,  in  Enc.  Bi7k  (article  "  Isa- 
iah"), has  pat  the  principle  involved  here  into  the  fewest  possible 
words:  "The  older  prophecies  were  no  doubt  accommodated  by 
interpreters  to  present  circumstances."  A  copyist  at  the  close  of  the 
Exile  saw  a  new  application  for  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  He  put 
H^Hipb  in  his  margin,  whence  it  worked  its  way  into  the  text.  The  pre- 
vious verse  was  more  roughly  handled,  on  the  ev^idence  of  our  modern 
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analysts  themselves.  According  to  Duhm,  everything  after  the  Ath- 
nahb  has  been  added,  nanaely,  the  following  :  "saying  of  Jerusalem, 
She  shall  be  built,  and  the  temple  founded.'*  Cheyne  agrees  with 
Duhm,  anil  Marti  agrees  with  both.  Here  we  distinguish  between  a 
gloss  and  a  variant.  The  last  part  of  44^,  say  these  three  most  recent 
commentators,  was  inserted  by  some  one  who  wished  to  apply  directly 
to  Cyrus  the  prediction  in  ver.^  about  buildiag  the  waste  places  ;  in 
all  probabihty,  then,  say  I,  he  replaced  by  the  name  Cyrus  something 
that  stood  there  before ;  Israel,  for  example,  or  even  the  name  of 
some  king,  since  elsewhere  the  term  Shepherd  is  applied  to  a  king. 
As  is  well  known  to  Isaian  students,  the  name  Cyrus  occurs  in  the 
whole  twenty<seven  chapters,  40-66,  just  twice;  namely,  in  the  two 
consecutive  verses  last  examined,  and  in  these,  as  now  appears^  it 
may  be  a  later  addition.  1  think  it  likely  that  in  a  few  other  cases, 
Isaiah's  prophecies  were  worked  over  during  the  exile  and  even 
afterward.  Thus  45^-  may  have  received  slight  additions,  in  the 
Deuteronomic  style,  to  adapt  the  passage  still  further  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  But  this  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  just  indicated*  Verse ^  at 
any  rate,  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  interpretation  which  I  advocate. 
It  is  simply  a  figure  of  speech  equivalent  to  saying  "  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.*'  It  can  have  no  reference^  either  before  or  after 
the  event,  to  a  forcible  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  for  there  was 
no  such  event.  48^*  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  definite 
adaptation  of  wh:it  was  first  a  less  specific  call,  as  at  52^^  As  we 
have  seen,  the  normal  reference  to  the  Exile  in  40-66  concerns  itself 
with  the  world-wide  dispersion  of  Israel.  Something  like  the  follow- 
ing may  have  stood  originally  in  48*' :  *'  Go  ye  forth,  my  people ; 
flee  ye  from  the  oppressor";  compare  the  phrase  just  after,  "the 
end  of  the  earth,"  with  the  same  expression  in  other  parts  of  Isaiah. 
In  the  present  article,  I  am  not  examining  the  suspected  passages 
in  chaps.  T-39,  because  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  most  of  them 
minutely,  and  given  some  solid  grotmds  for  the  belief  that  even 
assuming  the  late  origin  of  40-66,  those  passages  can  be  successfully 
assigned  to  Isaiah.  A  single  point  may  be  mentioned  on  the  matter 
now  before  us,  marks  of  later  interpolations.  Many  critics  hold  that 
the  word  "Babylon"  in  T4*  and  again  in  14*^  did  not  stand  in  the 
original  prophecy.  I  have  published  my  adherence  to  Duhm's  view 
that  the  first  three  and  a  half  verses  of  that  chapter  are  a  post-exilian 
addition  in  Zechariah's  manner.  In  any  case,  the  critical  principle 
which  has  been  cited  from  Cheyne  is  at  hand  whenever  it  is  called 
for.     It  is  plainly  impossible  for  any  one  who  holds  to  that  principle 
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to  prove  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  belongs  to  several  authors  Instead 
of  to  one  author  and  a  few  editors.  For  in  the  main,  both  historical 
siiLiation  and  rehgious  teaching  are  consonant  with  the  age  of  Heze* 
kiah,  and  thus  the  sixty-six  chapters  of  Isaiah  uQiy  be  attributed  to 
that  prophet,  except  so  far  as  they  have  bt^en  accoinmod.ited  by 
interpreters  to  later  circumstances.  On  the  other  hantl,  it  shoaSd 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  claim  is  here  made  for  anything  more  than 
probable  eviilence  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  book.  The  generd 
question  must  be  kept  open^  that  the  results  of  further  research  may 
be  coordinated  with  what  is  already  known. 

IV.     AllCtJMENTS   FROM   StYLE   AND   DlCTlOK. 

Since  Ewald's  day,  scholars  have  been  disposed  to  take  cum  gran& 
salts  the  arguments  for  either  unity  or  diversity  of  authorship  which 
TCit  on  the  style  of  a  composition.  That  great  master  of  history, 
grammar,  and  criticism  was  so  wont  to  speak  ex  cathedra  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  his  sure  intuitions  have  been  so  often  reversed  by 
later  investigators  that  the  chief  result  is  a  ksson  of  caution.  No 
man  has  ever  invented  a  stylo  meter  to  indicate  with  any  approach  to 
scientific  precision  the  extent  to  which  an  author  may  deviate  from 
his  accustomed  forms  of  expressions  without  commit  ling  literary  hiri- 
kari.  What  the  negative  critics  forget  is  the  Protean  character  of 
genius.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  genius,  the  wider 
the  limits  within  which  his  style  will  disport  itself,  Felix  Mendels* 
sohn,  on  his  first  journey  to  Italy^  spent  some  days  at  Weimar  with 
Goethe,  whom  he  knew  well,  and  who  showed  himself  in  ever-chang- 
ing moods,  "Then  I  thought,"  wrote  Mendehsohn,  "there  you  have 
the  Goethe,  of  whom  people  will  one  day  declare,  he  was  not  at  all 
one  person,  but  consisted  of  several  little  Goethiden "  {ReheBrie/e^ 
l^ipzig,  1865,  s,  6), 

|f  Moreover,  when  we  come  to  es  it  mate  a  work  of  genius,  one  man's 

ij  meat  is  another  man*s  poison,      Knobel  is  as  ready  to  give  a  flat 

contradiction  to  some  Hterary  prommciamento  of  Ewald's  {e.g.  on 
Isa,  13),  as  IHllmann  to  Knobel's^  or  Duhm  to  Dillmann*s,  and  so 
on  indefinitely*  What  compUcates  the  matter  still  more  is  that  the 
argument  from  style  never  has  free  course.  The  assertion  that  there 
is  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  speaking  broadly,  a  marked  contrast  of  style 
between  chaps,  1-59  and  chaps.  40-66  has  been  a  tnjism  few  several 
generations.  Different  ways  of  accounting  for  the  fact  have  been 
invented,  but  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable.     Now  the  defenders  of 
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Is^LJan  unity  have  always  met  the  challenge  of  their  opponents  on  this 
matter  of  style  j  but  as  soon  as  these  defenders  have  pointed  out, 
with  all  painstaking,  the  resenihlances  to  40-66  contained  in  34-55, 
or  id  13-14,  or  in  24-27,  or  in  21,  or  33,  these  chapters  have  been 
declared  to  be  themselves  late,  for  reasons  drawn  chicHy  from  the- 
olog}^  and  history.  If  then  we  succeed  in  showing,  for  ini^tance,  that 
21' "^  belongs  historically,  and  by  evxry  other  test,  to  Isaiah,'  we  can 
begin  at  once  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  analysts.  For,  strong  as  is 
the  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Ode  in  Isa.  14,  con^itdered 
by  itself  (see  this  Journal,  1896),  it  is  much  stranger  when  2&^^ 
can  be  included  in  the  foundation  on  which  the  argument  rests. 
AgLitn,  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  clear  difference  in  style,  :is  Cheyne 
sliow^,  between  chaps.  13  and  14;  but  13  is  Isaian  by  ind6|>endent 
evidence  (Bik  Sac.j  July,  1S92),  and  hence  we  relegattf  the  argu- 
ment from  style  to  its  true  place  of  subordination.  So  too  wi^lh 
respect  to  chaps.  24-27;  if  Dr.  Barnes  can  vindicate  their  genu- 
ineness (see  his  Exnmiftaiii^ft,  Cambridge  [Eng.],  iSgr),  we  shall 
remember  the  oft-quoted  declaration  of  Ewald :  "  Every  kind  of 
style^  and  every  variation  of  exposition,  is  at  Isaiah's  command,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  subject/'  Step  by  step,  the  work  of 
many  a  year  to  come  presents  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  every  suspected  passage,  in  its  historical  situation,  its  religious 
references,  its  textual  integrity,  and  its  style  \  each  piece  of  ground 
regained  will  aid  in  the  winning  of  another.  Insistence  on  the 
proper  order  of  these  investigations  gives  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
critical  postulate  of  Driver,  Blass,  and  others,  that  while  marked 
diversity  of  style  presumptively  indicates  difference  of  authorship, 
strong  resemblance  of  style  is  a  very  weak  argument  for  identity  of 
authorship*  This  maxim  may  be  of  service  in  a  case  which  has  to 
be  determined  by  considerations  of  style  alone  ;  but  against  objective 
evidence  it  has  no  more  force  than  the  maxim  which  it  so  much 
resembles  ;  "  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  No  such  rough  and  ready 
dictum  can  exempt  us  from  working  these  problems  out  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brows.  To  the  casual  reader,  the  list  of  phraseological  peculi- 
arities given  in  Driver's  Likrattivt  of  the  Old  Testa  men  fy  pp,  238- 
240  (cf.  Cheyne*5  /n/radr/e/iofij  pp.  255-270)  is  doubtless  impressive  ; 
but  how  its  significance  shrinks  when  one  considers  the  wide  range 
and  sweep  of  the  subjects  covered  in  those  chapters,  A  glance  at 
the  Tsaian  affinities  of  the  brief  Ode  in  chap*  14  (see  this  Journal, 

1  So  Df*  W.  K.  Eatnes,  in  /onritu/  0/  Tk^&U^cai  StudUs^  July,  1900 ;  cf.  my 
wticle  in  ihU  Journal,  1S9S,  part  i.    The  two  are  wholly  independent. 
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1896,  pp.  3^-:^5)  prepares  one  to  belie^^e  that  a  similar  exhibit  for 
all  the  suspected  passages  would  fill  a  volume  larger  than  the  whole 
botiy  of  the  prophets. 

The  argument  from  diction  (in  a  restricted  sense,  namely,  the 
words  used  by  an  author)  is  capable  of  being  put  upon  a  more  secure 
and  scientific  basis  than  that  from  style  in  general.  For  here  we  dig 
under  the  subjective  notions  of  this  or  that  critic  as  to  stylistic  har- 
mony or  dissonance,  ami  also  as  to  the  significance  of  historical  and 
religious  references,  which  may  accord  equally  ivell  with  events  cen- 
turies apart*  We  build  on  the  solid  fact  that  every  writer  reflects 
unconsciously  the  particular  vocabulary  of  his  time  and  place*  In 
the  case  before  us,  we  examine  by  all  possible  tests  the  diction  of 
every  part  of  Isaiah,  comparing  the  passages  minutely  with  each 
other  and  with  all  other  Hebrew  writers,  to  determine  their  natural 
affinities  in  point  of  verbal  expression.  This  was  the  **  happy 
thought "  (so  it  seemed  at  the  lime),  which  came  to  me  in  1879. 
So  for  two  years  T  worked  it  patiently  out,  publishing  the  results  in 
the  Bibiwthcca  Sacra  for  April  and  October,  1 88 1 ,  and  for  January 
and  July,  1882.  Manifestly,  the  chief  value  of  such  an  investigation 
cannot  be  presented  in  the  mere  outlines  which  the  present  article 
deals  \vith ;  its  force  lies  in  its  fulness  of  detail*  It  is  one  thing  to 
pick  out  certain  words  in  chaps.  40-66  to  Justify  an  opinion,  as  many 
writers  had  done  on  either  side  j  it  is  a  different  matter  to  present 
the  vocabulary  in  full  and  in  its  multiform  connections,  as  I  did, 
tracing  the  delicate  threads  of  coincidence  which  bind  together  all 
parts  of  the  book  in  a  way  that  the  most  servile  imitator  could  not 
copy  —  not  to  add  that  the  author  of  such  chapters  could  not  have 
been  such  an  imitator,  I  really  believed  that  an  argument  drawn  so 
plainly  from  unconscious  peculianties  would  have  weight  with  critics 
of  all  schools*  But  T  was  met  at  once  with  the  reply  :  "  Words  are 
of  minor  consequence  ;  the  historical  situation  is  the  paramount 
matter."  To  which  I  now  make  respectful  answer  that  the  point  is 
well  taken,  and  that  the  evidence  is  this  time  presented  (or  rather, 
outlined)  in  what  seems  to  be  its  due  and  proper  order. 

During  the  last  twentj'-five  or  thirty  years,  returns  have  been 
coming  in  also  from  other  investigators.  Our  friends  the  radical 
critics  should  restrain  their  impatience  at  apparently  unwarranted 
]>resuppositions  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  and  should  ask  only, 
"  What  is  there  in  these  facts  and  reasonings  that  has  to  be  taken  up 
into  the  whole  of  things?"  Then  they  would  hardly  fail  to  find 
some  grains  of  sense  in  the  arguments  for  Isaiah's  authorship  of  sorae 
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or  all  of  the  antilegomena,  as  given  by  Strachey  (1874),  Kay  (1S75), 
Kbstermann  (1876),  Naegelsbach  (1S77),  Unvick  (1877),  Lohr 
(1878-80),  Rawlinson  (18S5),  Bredenkamp  (1887),  Orelli  (1887, 
'91),  Forbes  (1890),  Wright  (1890/93),  Kennedy  (1891),  Barnes 
(1891,  1900),  Douglas  (1895),  Sinker  (1S97),  Vos  (1898,  '99), 
Margol  iouth  ( 1 900 ) ,  and  Osgood  ( 1 90 1 ) , 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  admirable  articles  of  Dr. 
Geerhardus  Vos  in  the  Preifykrian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July 
and  Octol>er,  1898,  and  January,  1899.  No  one  knows  the  present 
status  of  the  Isaian  questions  who  has  not  thoroughly  and  conscien^ 
tiously  tried  the  strength  of  the  positions  which  he  defends.  I  do  not 
believe,  as  some  of  these  consen'ative  authors  seem  to,  that  radical 
critics  are  unwilling  to  give  full  and  fair  consideration  to  the  arguments 
on  the  conservative  side.  For  instance,  although  my  own  examination 
oflsa.  12  (in  this  Journal,  1891,  part  2)  has  not  been  noticed,  as  the 
others  have  been,  by  German  and  English  critics,  I  hai-^e  always  sup- 
posed this  to  be  an  accidental  oversight.  In  the  comical  words  of 
Duhm  ( Preface  to  Commentary  on  Isaiah)  ;  *'  Vielleicht  ist  mir  ab  und 
an  ein  brauchbares  Altes  oder  Neues  entscKlpft,  das  Aufnahme  verdient 
hiitie  ;  das  Commetitarschreiben  hat  eben  viel  vom  pig  puzzle/* 

The  above  bare  reference  to  recent  literature  defending  the  unity 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah  leads  naturally  to 

V.  The  Genesis  and  Course  or  the  Critical  Tradition. 

One  cannot  properly  understand  the  position  of  an  opponent  until 
he  sees  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  The  earlier  shapers  of  the 
tradition  down  to  Eichhorn  were  obliged^  as  he  confesses,  to  oppose  a 
general  consensus*  It  was  Gesenius  in  1821  who  brought  the  world 
of  scholars  to  believe  in  the  exilian  origin  of  Isa,  40-66.  If  we  had 
only  his  light,  I  think  we  should  reason  as  he  did.  He  had  to 
contend  against  a  bald  furm  of  supernaturaUsm,  as  though  it  should 
be  taught  that  some  one  in  the  sky  whispered  to  Isaiah  the  name  of 
Cyrus  several  generations  before  the  btter's  birth.  Gesenius  did  not 
attack  this  dogma  in  front,  but  he  adroitly  turned  its  flank  by  assert- 
ing that  the  prophet's  own  position  is  in  the  exile,  where  he  is  on 
firm  ground,  and  that  when  he  looks  out  into  the  future  his  vision  at 
once  becomes  hazy.  The  posidve  part  of  this  argument,  as  I  have 
sought  to  show  above,  is  by  no  means  *^  firm  ground  *'  ;  the  negative 
part  is  as  useful  as  ever  ;  indeed,  it  has  a  very  present  interest,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show  {Band  2,  s*  21  f.)- 
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Had  k  seemed  goutl  to  Pruvidence  to  pcfjuH  even  Uaiab  to  prophesy  of  Cyrus 
in  a  &UL|>ei' natural  way»  he  wuuld  have  repealed  fil^ao  tu  thi^  ptuphet  the  posiiioti  of 
thuigs  ttfiifr  the  exile  in  accordance  with  historic  truths  not  with  eci&iatLC  idcab 
which  have  never  been  reaUzed,  What  a  contraiit  Ijctween  the  coinlition  of  the 
pour  colony  under  Lzra  and  Neheiuiah  and  the  pictures  of  Isa.  6o,  65,  66,  accuri]* 
it>g  to  which  a  gol^tcn  age  is  to  enter  direttly  after  the  retiirn»  and  h  to  make  the 
nation  the  ii^i>^t  splendid  m  the  \^  orLd !  Doubtless  every  one  smiles  at  Kimchi 
(in  the  commentary  on  certain  passages,  t^.  4^-^)  vvhu  naively  wooilcrs  because 
nuthing  h  related  in  the  book  of  Ezra  about  the  miracles  which,  accortjing  tt.i  our 
prophet,  were  to  come  to  the  returning  Jews,  water  springitig  out  of  tke  desert 
rocks  and  the  like.  But  tl  is  surely  no  better,  it  la  the  height  of  ttrbjtrarincss, 
when  one  regards  those  pictures  of  the  pruphet  as  really  fulhlled  in  the  hiatury, 
only  with  the  saving  clause  that  not  everything  b  to  be  taken  so  literally,  ^o 
scnaible  expusitor^  intleed,  ipi/i  lake  it  *t^;  Imt  to  see  an  enthusiastic  depiction  of 
prosperity,  splendor,  and  a  golden  age  fulhUed  in  a  poor,  wretched  camp,  requites 
a  strong  fancy. 

The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  rcasonitig  is 
auxiliary,  rather  than  contrary,  to  the  view  I  am  presenting.  Most 
of  the  other  arguments  of  Gesenius  relate  to  matters  already  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages.  In  regard  to  two  of  them,  however, 
a  word  may  be  in  place,  H'm  inference  that  Jeremiah  would  have 
cited  against  his  opponents  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  had  it  existed* 
cannot  be  granted.  Jeremiah  knew  too  much  to  expose  himself  to 
the  ready  retort :  "  Isaiah  ts  fmr  royal  prophet.  It  was  he  who 
tanght  m  the  inviolability  of  Zion,"  The  argument  that  Jerusalem 
is  repeatedly  described  (not  foretold)  as  lying  in  ruins,  deserves 
attention^ 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  while  Gesenius  reasons  from  the  /acf  of 
Jerusalem's  desolation,  Cheyue  finds  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
ntrtkm  of  Jerusalem's  deiolaiion.  Thus  in  Enc,  Bi^.  he  writes  regard- 
ing chaps.  40-55  :  '*  We  say  *  at  Babylon »^  because  certain  passages 
presuppose  that  Jertisalem  was  desolate,  which,  strictly  speaking,  it 
was  not.  Only  a  writer  living  at  a  distance  from  Judaea  can  have 
indulged  in  such  idealism/*  I  believe  that  this  is  an  exact  statement 
of  the  truth.  To  my  mind,  the  two  or  three  allusions  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temiile  (apart  from  44^,  which  Cheyne 
gives  up)  are  exilian  adaptations  of  Isaiah's  original  words  a1x)ut  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  the  desolations  of  the  land.  It  is  important  to 
notice  how  fully  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  were  accepted  a  genera- 
tion ago,  Aftrr  the  example  of  Vos,  Cheyne  begins  the  article 
"Isaiah"  in  En<^*  Bib.  by  comparing  Kuenen's  views  with  those 
which  are  up  to  date.  I  follow  the  lead  of  these  professors  and 
quote  Kuenen  too  {RcUgion  of  hmd^  English  ed,,  vol,  i.  pp.  15,  7). 
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'*  We  know,  for  certain,  that  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  IsaJah 

are  not  the  productions  of  Hezekiah's  contemporary,  but  of  a  later 
prophet,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ/*  Kuenen  included  this  among  the  results  which  he  called 
"  the  natural  fruit  of  the  entire  intellectual  work  of  Europe  during 
the  last  century,"  But  to-day  there  are  very  few  speaking  with 
authority,  in  Europe  or  America,  who  believe  this  *■  certainty,"  For 
the  later  critics,  Duhni,  Hackmann,  Kiltcl^  Laue,  Marti,  and  others, 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  reducing  Isaiah  to  his  lowest  terms. 
In  1895  appeared  Cheyne's  Introductwn  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah^  which 
left  to  the  son  of  Amoz  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  book  introduced. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  Isaiah  feed  that  he  is  grown  so  thin  ? 

Upon  critical  conjectures.  But  I  must  not  proceed  further  in  the 
notice  of  Cheyne^s  opinions  without  recording  my  profound  gratitude 
for  his  brilliant  pioneer  work  in  every  department  of  bibhcal  studies. 
It  is  a  continual  marvel  that  he  is  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his 
treasury  such  abundant  spoils  both  new  and  old.  To  appraise  the 
full  value  of  these  ever*growing  accumulations  must  perforce  be  left 
to  later  scholars.  But  already  tt  is  plain  that  his  main  hypothesis  on 
the  book  of  Isaiah  is  exerting  a  constant  diremptive  force.  When  I 
remarked  (in  this  Journal,  1896,  p*  32,  n.  3),  "Those  who  follow  his 
[Cheyne*s]  processes  will  probably  disintegrate  the  book  still  further," 
it  really  required  no  gift  of  prophecy  lo  make  that  observation,  but 
only  a  nidimenlary  acquaintance  with  arithmetic.  As  thus ;  *'  If 
four  fifths  of  a  book  are  spurious,  and  any  part  of  the  remaining  fifth 
is  suspected,  the  chances  against  that  part  are  four  to  one,"  So  it 
has  proved*  Tlie  English  Polychrome  ^  1S98,  went  further  in  the 
same  direction  i  the  Hebrew,  1 899,  further  still  One  cannot  always 
judge  by  the  coloring,  and  one  must  nev^er  suppose  that  the  English 
and  Hebrew  Polychrome  constitute  one  work.  For  example,  I  was 
amazed  and  delighted  to  find  chap,  i  almost  wholly  un colored  in 
both  books.  Give  me  that  chapter  for  a  fulcrum  and  1*11  move  the 
world.  Moreover,  Cheyne  had  commented  thus  in  the  1898  edition  ; 
"  Chap.  I,  ver.-"^.  All  doubtless  I&aiah*s  work,  except  perhaps  ver.^, 
which  at  any  rate  proceed  from  Isaiah -a  school"  Doubtless.  But 
in  December,  1S98,  Professor  Haupt  read  an  analysis  of  Isa.  i  before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  Haupt's  results  are 
summarized  and  criticked  at  great  length  in  the  Hebrew  Polychrome* 
"  Isaiah,"  sa)'s  Cheyne  there,  "  may  or  may  not  have  expressed  him- 
self  as  Haupt  supposes  that  he  did.  But  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to 
recover  any  of  the  utterances  of  the  prophet  on  which  the  present 
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text  of  i^*"  is  based-  The  view  expressed  in  Kittel-Dillmann  that 
chap,  I  has  literary  unity,  and  as  it  now  stands  (or,  one  might  venture 
to  say,  in  anything  approaching  to  it^  present  form)  came  from  the 
pen  of  Isaiah,  seems  to  the  present  writer  untenable*"  Analysis  goes 
further  still  in  the  Emycia/kEdia  Bihika^  publiahed  in  1901*  Only  the 
framework  of  chaps.  28-3 1  is  Isaian,  €^-<^  in  its  original  form  came 
most  probably  from  a  disciple  of  Isaiah-  On  some  other  points^  the 
reader  is  invited  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  the  next  volume  of 
Stutfia  Bibiica  appears.  To-day,  Professor  Cheyne  would  not  lay 
his  hand  on  the  Divine  Librarj^  and  make  oath  that  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  our  book  of  Isaiah  was  written  by  the  prophet  himself 
Besides,  he  foresees  the  last  term  of  the  series  \^\^\^  ^,  etc.  In  this 
last  article,  he  intimates  plainly  that  Isaiah^  like  Moses,  lives  in  deeds, 
not  in  written  words*  Was  he  a  poet?  Probably  not*  This  is  the 
conclusion  on  that  matter;  '*  Isaiah  was  too  great  to  be  a  literary 
artist*"  At  last  the  frank  confession  comes  out:  "We  can  hardly 
expect  to  fmd  that  Isaiah  left  much  in  wTiting,  and  we  must  al&o 
make  allowance  for  the  perils  to  the  ancient  literature  arising  from 
the  collapse  of  the  state/*    This  brings  me  to  my  final  suggestion. 

VL    Isaiah's  Place  jpj  the  World  of  Thought* 
( 

I  If  their  race  ts  not  extinct,  the  masters  of  general  literature  will 

I  some  day  be  heard  from  on  this  question,     I  clo  not  refer  to  master's 

]  apprentices  or  literary  dilettanti,     I  mean  men  of  power,  like  Cole- 

i  ridge  and  Emerson  ;  men  who  combine  a  taste  as  delicate  as  Sainie- 

Beuve's  with  an  insight  as  keen  as  Browning's*     They  recognise  a 
kindred  spirit  when  they  meet  it ;  they  know  that  the  good  God  has 
\  sent  to  this  planet  a  few  men  of  towering  h'terary  genius,  and  that 

j  Isaiah  was  one  of  them.     Oh,  if  Matthew  Arnold  had  suspected  that 

he  was  to  lose  both  his  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  and  his  great  prophet  of 
the  Exile  1   he  would  have  put  ia  a  vigorous  veto,  he  would  havel 
raised  a  tempest  about  the  ears  of  the  analysts.     The  great  masters 
j  may  ignore  historical  constructions ;  they  will  be  indifTerent  to  literary 

,  skirmbhes  on  the  outposts  ;  but  the  moment  you  begin  to  argue  that 

Isaiah,  having  written  A  could  not  have  w  ritten  0,  having  soared  to 
this  height  could  not  reach  that  depth,  or  even  the  common  level 
I  between,  they  will  exclaim  "  Hold  \   that  is  our  province.     Face  to 

the  right  about  and  retreat."  For  no  argimrent  that  would  shatter 
Shakespeare  and  dismember  Dante  will  have  a  feather's  weight  with 
such  men. 
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What  I  believe  and  feel  on  this  subject  I  cannot  even  indicate^ 
except  by  an  illustrative  example,  I  am  accustomed  to  read  two 
authors  who  have  much  in  common^  Isaiah  and  Dante*  **Why 
compare  these?  "  it  will  be  said*  "  They  are  separated  by  precisely 
two  diousand  years,  by  the  gulf  between  S::?mite  and  Aryan^  between 
sunny  Itoly  and  rugged  Jndah,  between  tv^^o  mutually  persecuting 
Teligions,  They  are  opposed  in  their  very  cast  of  thought ;  the  one 
objective,  the  other  subjective.  One  is  a  poetj  who  poured  out  love 
sonnets ;  the  other  a  prophet,  whom  we  could  not  conceive  in  such 
an  occupation." 

True,  but  — a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.  The  things  wherein  these 
two  men  agree  are  more  and  lie  deeper  than  the  things  wherein  they 
differ.  Each  was  a  patriot  statesman,  who  suifered  at  the  hands  of  a 
fickle  and  ungrateful  people.  Each  has  suffered  since  from  a  class 
of  commentatursj  who  think  to  measure  the  creative  intellect  hy  the 
two*  foot  nile.  As  Dante  pierced  to  the  reality  under  the  false  forms 
of  the  multitude  around  himj  so  Isaiah  wielded  the  very  spear  of 
Ithuriel.  The  Jenisalem  held  up  to  righteous  scorn  in  his  chap.  3  is 
near  of  kin  to  the  Florence  which  Dante  lashes  in  Paradho  16. 
Dismissing  environment,  we  find  that  these  men  agree  fundamentally- 
Each  is  a  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  unbelief;  it  is  God's  voice. 
Dante  a  poet  and  Isaiah  a  prophet?  Dante  was  a  prophet  and 
Isaiah  was  a  poet.  The  scholars  of  our  time  debate  over  the  rhythm 
of  lsaiah*s  verses  ;  but  every  age  has  felt  the  charm  of  his  poetic 
expression  ;  even  so,  every  age  since  Dante  lived  has  bowed  before 
his  prophetic  power. 

The  critics  note,  as  quaUties  of  Dante's  gentns,  comprehensiveness, 
definiteness,  brevity,  intensity,  simplicity,  vision.  All  these  are  equally 
characteristic  in  Isaiah's  prophecies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leading 
ideas  of  Isaiah  would  almost  epitomize  the  Divine  Comedy,  They 
are  such  as  these  i  the  majesty  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  Divine 
judgment,  salvation,  refuge  in  God  alone.  In  the  Latin  treatise,  De 
vtiigari  ehqtuntia^  Dante  mentions  the  subjects  treated  by  different 
poets,  and  asserts  that  his  own  theme  has  been  righteousness.  There 
is  no  need  to  draw  the  parallel, 

I  have  referred  to  vision  as  the  crown  of  Dante *s  qualities  of  mind. 
His  was  the  insight  that  not  only  penetrates  but  elevates  and  exalts ; 
the  true  centre  from  which  to  view  his  great  trilogy  comes  at  the 
culmination.  It  is  the  sight  of  God  that  draws  its  votary  on  and  up 
to  immortal  beatitude.  Little  do  they  know  Dante  who  stop  at  the 
Inferno, 
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Isaiah's  central  standpoint  comes  at  the  beginning.  This,  too,  is 
the  sight  of  God,  giving  the  call  and  consecration  to  his  office.  The 
ier  sancins  first  abases  and  then  lifts  him  up,  till  the  heavenly  vision 
becomes  the  inspiring  power  of  his  life,  so  that  J  ah  we  is  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 

Dante's  Paradise,  bathed  in  the  eternal  light  of  God,  is  gloriously 
anticipated  in  cither  half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  '*  Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come.  The  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  Ihy 
God  thy  glory/'  Thus  the  second  part ;  and  in  the  first  part  we 
meet  that  promise  which  may  well  have  inspired  the  poet  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  throughout  his  arduous  quest:  "Thine  eyes  shall 
see  the  King  in  his  beauty ;  they  shall  behold  a  far-stretching  land." 
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DECEMBER,  1900, 

T^HK  thirty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Sociely  was  held,  in  connection 
X  with  several  other  philological  societies,  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia^  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Dec*  zS  and  zg^  igoo.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Society,  on  Thurs- 
day, at  10  A.M.,  President  Peters  was  in  the  chair.  The  members  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  having  courteously  adjourned  their 
session  in  order  to  listen  to  the  address  of  our  President,  it  was  voted 
to  postpone  business  until  after  that  address. 

Dn  Peters  then  gave  his  address  on  "The  Religion  of  Moses," 
The  records  of  the  iist  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Treasurer's  report  and  the  financial  statement  of  the  Recording  Sec- 
eta  ry  were  read  and  referred  to  Messrs,  Denio  and  Montgomery  as 
an  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs,  Thayer»  Schmidt;  and  Wright  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
Professor  Paton  reported  for  the  Publishing  Committee,  The 
Recording  Secretary  read  ]m  annual  report.  The  President  called 
on  the  members  present  for  any  papers  or  notes  not  on  the  pro- 
gimmme.  The  Recording  Secretary  read  **  Suggestions  on  Hebrew 
Metres/'  This  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Paton,  Thayer,  Ropes, 
Denio,  and  Peters. 

The  members  were  cordially  invited  to  a  lunch  provided  on  Thurs- 
day and  also  on  Friday  for  the  affiliated  Societies,  to  the  Thursday 
evening  session  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  to  the 
Friday  evening  session  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
Voted  to  atljoum  the  special  session  until  Friday  morning,  at  9.30* 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Dec,  27.  —  The  Society  met  at  2,jo  in  joint 

session  with  the  six  nffiliated  Societies,  in  the  chapel  of  the  University. 
The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  was  represented  by 
Professor  Moore,  who  read  on  "  Some  Oriental  Sources  of  the  Alex* 
ander  Myth." 
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Friday,  Dec.  28. —  Met  at  10  a.m.,  the  members  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  being  again  present*  In  the  absence  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  Professor  Moore  was  chosen  to  preside /r^ 
iemlmre.  Professor  T.  F.  Wright  read  on  "  A  Syrabolic  Figure  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,"  Discussed  by  Professor  Barton.  President 
Peters  arrived  and  took  the  chair.  Prafessor  Paton  read  on  '*  The 
Problem  of  the  Patriarchs. "  Professor  Haupt  read  on  "Corrective 
Interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs/*  Discussed  by  Professor 
Paton,  Professor  Barton  read  on  "  West  Semi  lie  Deities  with  Com- 
pound Names."  Discussed  by  Professors  Thayer  and  Paton.  Pro- 
fessor Kelso  read  on  EI  Eiyon,  Professor  Driscoll  read  a  note  on 
Luke  -2^',     Discussed  by  Professor  Ropes, 

The  Council  reported  that  they  had  reelected  Prof.  Lewis  B, 
Paton  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Prof.  James  H.  Ropes  and 
Rev.  William  H.  Cobb  as  additional  members  of  the  Publishing 
Committee, 

On  nomination  of  the  Council,  the  following  new  members  were 
elected : 


Prof  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.» 
Prof.  Fylton  J.  Coffin,  PkD., 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Sittcrly,  S.T.D.p 
Rev.  Edgar  J,  Goodspccd^  Ph.D*, 
Mr   Frederick  Lent,  A.Fi, 
Rev.  Williain  P,  Armstrong,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Meserve, 
Rev.  A,  D.  Heffcrn, 
Revn  A.  Kingsley  Glover, 
Rev.  G.  .A.  Carnstenscn, 
Rev.  Charlc«  S.  Thayer, 
Prof  Walter  R.  Helieridge,   . 
Prof.  James  Francis  Driscolt, 


Western  ThcoL  S^ro.,  AJlcgheny,  Pa. 

Bil)lc  Normal  College,  Spriiig^eld,  Mas&. 

Drew  Theol.  Sem.,  Madison,  N.J. 

Utiiv.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III 

Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R,l. 

Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  Prmceton,  N-J, 

tndianapolia,  Ind. 

50C3O  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Wells,  Minn. 

10  E.  47th  St ,  N.y.  City. 

334  Washington  St.,  Froviflence,  R,T, 

Rochester  Theol.  Sem,  Rochester,  N.Y* 

St.  Joseph's  fsctninary,  Vonkers,  N,Y. 


Professor  Denio,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  the 
Treasurer's  account  and  the  financial  statement  of  the  Recording 
Secretary  were  correct  and  properly  vouched.  The  report  was 
accepted.  Professor  Thayer  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations, ami  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  the  following 
officers  being  efectcd  : 


Prof.  Edward  Y,  Hincks, 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon, 
Rev.  WUiiam  H,  Cohb, 
Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 


PruidtnU 

Vui-Pr^sidenL 
/lecordittg  Secrtiary, 
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Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton, 
Prof.  George  A.  Barton, 
Dr.  William  H.  Ward, 
Prof.  Richard  J.  H.  Gotthcil, 
Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton, 


Associates 

in 
Council. 


Voted  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the 
Provost  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  hospitable  accommodations 
and  the  liberal  entertainment,  which  have  been  provided  for  this 
meeting. 

Adjourned  to  2.30  p.m. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Dec.  a8.  —  Met  at  2.40.  On  nomination  of  the 
Council,  the  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Prof.  J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.D.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Ernst  P.  H.  Pfatteicher,  Ph.D.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Foote,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  James  B.  Nies,  Ph.D.,  The  Margaret,  Columbia  Heights,  Brook- 

lyn, N.Y. 

The  Council  proposed  the  following  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution : 

Section  3,    Omit  the  words  **  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and." 
Section  7  [a  new  section].    This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of 
the  Society,  on  recommendation  of  the  Council,  such  amendment  having  been 
proposed  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  same  having  been  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

It  was  voted  that  these  amendments  be  received  and  lie  over  for  a 
year. 

Professor  Haupt  then  read  "  On  the  Hebrew  phrase  \2^Sh  JTO." 

Professor  A.  V.  VV.  Jackson  exhibited  and  explained  "  A  Persian 
lacquer  Painting  representing  the  Last  Judgment."  Remarks  fol- 
lowed by  Messrs.  Gottheil,  Paton,  Peters,  Wright,  and  Moore. 

At  3.30  Professor  Thayer  presented  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  an  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  this  Society  in  1896  to  "carry  into  operation" 
the  plan  for  establishing  a  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine 
beg  leave  to  present  their  report. 

The  plan  which,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  received  at  that  time  the 
approval  of  this  Society,  has  since  been  printed  and  circulated  as  its  Constitution, 
a  copy  of  which  is  here  subjoined : 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  ORIENTAL  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

IN   PALESTINE. 

{As  €iiniainfd  in  a  Scries  &f  /^tseiuihrn  pat$e%i  by  ikt  SoHiiy  &/  Bibiieai 
Litfraturt  au.d  Msegesis  im  iSgd*^ 

l>  The  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research »  uudcr  the  auspices  of  this 
SocietVi  shall  be  establishcti  in  Pakstiner  at  such  place  aa  the  cuntribuiors  to  its 
suppoTt  may  determine, 

2.  The  main  olijcct  of  sau!  School  shall  be  to  enable  properly  qualified  persooj 
to  prosecute  Biblical,  linguistic,  archaeological,  historical,  and  other  kindred  studiei 
and  researches  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  can  be  secured  at  a  distance 
from  the  Holy  LancL 

3.  The  Schoijl  shall  be  open  to  duly  qualitied  appbcants  of  all  races  and  both 
sexes,  and  shall  be  kept  \\  holly  free  from  obligations  or  preferences  as  resptscts 
any  religious  denomination  or  literary  institution, 

4.  Tl^e  management  of  the  School  in  this  country  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Board 
consisting  of  five  menvbers  of  this  JSociety,  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  votes  of 
such  mstitutions  and  individuals  as  shall  contribute  each  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dre<l  dollars  a  year  tortarrb  the  tnaiotc nance  of  the  School,  This  Loard  of 
Managers  shall  choose  their  own  officerB,  shall  have  charge  of  all  money  cuntfib- 
tlted  for  I  he  use  of  the  School,  shall  apfioint  its  Directors  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Councillors,  as  hereinafter  provided  for)  and  lisc  their  salaries, 
shall  act  on  applications  for  membership  of  the  School,  shall  assign  any  fellow* 
ships  that  may  he  founded,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  doings  in 
writing  to  this  Society.  They  shall  meet  in  connection  with  the  annual  meetings 
of  this  Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  their  chairman  may  appoint,^ 

5.  The  public  interests  of  the  School  shall  be  confided  to  a  Board  of  fifty 
Councillors,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  this  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  abali 
incluile,  besides  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  contributing  to  the  matn> 
tenance  of  the  School,  such  other  persons  as  arc  willing  to  become  its  patrons  or 
benefactors. 

Radical  changes  in  the  constituliun  or  the  management  of  the  School  shall  be 
communicated  to  this  Board  previously  to  their  adoption,  and  the  names  of  persons 
nominated  as  its  directors  shall  he  submitted  to  it  for  approval, 

6.  The  ojierations  of  the  School  in  Palestine  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
Resident  Director  and  of  one  or  more  Associate  Directors.    It  shall  be  the  duty         » 
of  the  Resident  Director  to  provide  for  the  Scboors  local  accommodations  and         I 

>  K>8  —  Bf  virtue  a/  an  a/ffflfir^  httn^ffm  ikf  School  tfnd  tk*  ^  rckj^^ifij^Va/  fttstitntf  t^ 
Amrrk^t  'mhkh  it'*j  ratijifti  bf  the  SiHrifijf  ffH  /V*-  J^,  fi<ji$\  tkf  Frf^iiffnt  tf/  M/  fftftituU 
Arcomn  ex  odido  a  mfm^rr  e/  ike  Matfa^fmf  Cflmmtfift  fi/  thi  Stkofil,  find  ike  Chair  mam 
fi/tkf  MaHa^ittfC^mmiUef  »ftht  SckfHf/  im*  ot'Officio  mrmhrr^fikt  Cflttnfii  flf/Ae  tnstitntf  .' 
the  fftstitHtt  ii^Hnrantfti  ikf  ScktHf!  air  uttttttnl  i^tthtidy  ;  And  thr  SrktHfl  i^ivtj  ike  yoitrntti 
o/tkf  inHituif  a  pri^r  claim  ta  sxfh  matrriat pv^tdmc^d  ^j  ikt  ScAivi  iff  it*  eJtpUratHfttM  at 
it  </  m  diMtinfily  mrckmp/fifical  and  nfH*£iAii£«i  ckaracttr. 
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needs,  and  to  lake  tbe  oversigbi  of  aU  arch^eologicat  journeys  and  explorations. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Associate  Director  (or  Directors)  to  supervise  the 
lilerary  work  of  the  School,  to  give  instruttioii  sit  cliscretion,  to  direct  and  aid 
stuiients  In  their  studies  and  researches,  and  see  ih^t  the  resuUa  of  their  work  are 
embodiefT,  so  far  as  possible?,  in  theses,  which,  with  his  approval  and  that  of  the 
publishing  Cummsttee,  may  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society.*  Each 
Director  shall  annually  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  School. 

7.  It  is  expedient  that  fellowships  be  established  in  connection  with  the  School, 
said  fellowships  to  be  awarded  on  cjtami nation,  and  held  for  at  least  two  years; 
in  order  that,  by  preliminary  study  and  by  the  inspection  of  the  European  muse- 
ums, the  work  at  the  School  by  the  holders  may  he  more  efiective. 

8*   The  following  regulations  respecting  students  were  provisionally  adopted  : 

a.  Persons  >^  ishing  to  t)ecome  members  of  the  School  must  make  application 
to  the  Board  of  Managers.  They  will  be  ei^pected  to  be  Masters  of  Arts  or 
Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  the  cooperating  colleges  and  seminaries,  Mt  to  have 
made  attainments  equivalent  to  those  represented  by  the  above-named  <li^grees  in 
recogni^ted  institutions*  Same  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  is  especially 
desirable. 

h.  The  members  of  the  School  will  be  subject  to  no  charge  for  instruct! on ,  but 
must  provide  for  all  their  personal  expenses.  They  will  be  expected  to  spend 
frotn  the  1st  of  October  to  the  ist  of  June  in  Palestine,  and  arc  urgently  advised 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  beforehand  to  special  preparation  for  their 
work  in  the  School. 

£.  Residents  or  travellers  in  Palestine  who  are  not  regular  membert  of  the 
School  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Direetors,  be  enrolled  as  special  students  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  School. 

J.  No  comtnunication  of  any  sort  relative  to  the  School,  Lis  members,  tts  work, 
or  its  interests,  shall  be  made  to  the  public  press  by  any  one  connected  with  the 

hool  without  having  been  previously  submitted  to  the  Directors  and  been 
mithofi^ed  by  them. 


After  a  delay  of  years,  which  was  principally  due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  project 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  choice  of  Prof.  C  C  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  D.D,,  of  Vale 
University,  as  the  first  Director.  Professor  Torrey  left  this  country  last  mitisum- 
mer  for  Constantinople,  in  order  to  secure  there  the  permit  requisite  for  the 
orderly  establishment  of  the  School  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  provided  in  the 
Society's  name  with  a  formai  diploma  of  authentication,  which  was  countersigned 
by  the  President  of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America,  under  the  seal  of  that 
organization.  He  was  also  fortified  with  the  assurance  from  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  that  our  minister  at  Constantinople  would  be  requested  to  com- 
mend the  enterprise  to  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  when  the 
delicate  negotiations  w*lth  that  government  which  were  then  pending  should  open 
the  way.  After  several  weeks'  delay,  he  was  informed  by  the  bead  of  the  imperial 
Museum  that  the  desired  firman  would  ultimately  be  granted,  and  leaving  the 
necessary  documents  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Legation,  which  promised  its  inter- 
vention at  the  proper  opportunity,  he  betook   himself  to  Jerusalem^  where  the 

>  See  footDOte  on  facins  fuR^ 
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U.S.  Consul,  Dr.  Sel&h  Merdll,  a  former  member  of  Ihls  Soci« 
American  Oriental  Society,  haii  been  prei iuusly  requested  to  secure  pruvuiond. 
quarters  for  the  Schuol,  or  ^^  Institute,"  05  ihe  'I'urkbh  authorities  prefer  to  call  it. 
No  suitable  accommodations  having  presi?ntet|  themselves,  the  School  i»  tempo- 
rarily IiTcalcii  in  a  large  room,  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Macalister 
of  the  Er^gUsh  Palestine  Exploration  Kund,  In  the  **  Grand  New  Hotel/*  so  named. 

The  nucleus  of  a  working  library  for  the  School  was  sent  to  Jerusa^lem  from 
thl$  country  many  months  ago,  and  Dr.  Torrey  was  empowered  to  make,  on  bti 
way  through  Europe,  further  purchases  of  books  to  the  amount  of  $500. 

The  responses  to  appeals  for  funds  which  have  been  made  by  the  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  School  have  been  rather  disappointingly  meagre,  although  thdr 
constant  and  widespread  efforts  may  perhaps  be  regartled  in  part  as  seed-sowing, 
from  which  some  harvest  may  lie  reaped  hereafter.  The  Archaeological  Institute 
has  generously  granted  the  School  a  subsidy  of  ^500  for  the  current  year,  and 
contributions  from  many  other  sources  which  in  no  single  instance  have  exceeded 
that  amount,  have  augmented  the  deposits  to  about  $2000,  independently  of  the 
annual  subscriptions  (of  ^*al  least  $100  each")  from  the  cooperating  CoU^ 
mud  Schools, 

These  institutions,  which  number  twenty -one,  are  the  follk>wing  i 


AN  DOVER. 

AUBURN, 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY, 

BROWN  UNIVERSlTYp 

BRVN   MAWRj 

COl-GATE, 

COLUMBIA, 

CORNELL, 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOL  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
OF  NEW  YORK, 


ILjy   01    LDC 

I  CoU«^ 


HAlt%'ARD  UNIVERSITY, 

HEBREW   UNION   COLLEGE,  aUClK- 

NATI, 
JOHNS  HOPKINS, 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY* 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY, 
PRINCETON  SEMINARY, 
TRINITY,  HARTFORD, 
UNION  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK, 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


Experience  has  thoroughly  satisfied  your  Committee  that  an  income  adeqoAle 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  School  is  not  Sikely  to  be  secured  by  any  other  method 
than  ifirid  personai  s&litituiUn  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  its  luccess. 
They  accordingly  earnesily  rcf|uest  all  present  to  make  at  once  some  effort  on  Ita 
behalf. 

The  desirableness  of  undertaking  excavation  is  too  obvious  to  be  forgot* en »  A 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  graduate  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy of  Columbia,  Rev.  James  B.  Nies  of  Brooklyn,  i^came  so  interested  in  this 
branch  of  the  scheme  that,  after  spewling  nearly  two  years  in  Palesline,  he  haa 
volunteered^  and  Iwcn  authorised,  to  solicit  funds  for  beginning  such  work  at  the 
aile  of  the  ancient  city  of  Samaria^  f*>r  which  a  frman  has  already  been  asked  af 
the  Turkish  Government,  The  antiquitv  and  varied  history  ^{  that  city  render  it 
an  especially  promising  locality  for  such  an  uT*dertaking.  The  sum  needed  for 
its  ihfftougk  accomplishment  is  roughly  estimated  at  150,000,  The  attention  of 
public-spirited  persons  of  wea^lth  should  be  called  at  once  to  this  attractive  object 
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Your  Committee  having  thus  performed  the  task  assigned  them  now  tender 

their  resignation  and  beg  to  be  discharged. 

J.  HENRY  THAYER, 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT, 

H.  G.  MITCHELL. 

WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD, 

JOHN  P.  PETERS. 
Philadelphia,  Dee.  27,  iqoo. 


On  motion  of  Professor  Moore,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 
report  be  accepted  and  that  the  Committee  be  discharged  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  very  zealous  and  efficient  service.  A 
long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Thayer, 
Prof.T.  F.  Wright,  Dr.  James  B.  Nies,  Dr.  H.  T.  Clay,  and  Dr.  Peters 
took  part. 

It  was  then  voted  that  representatives  of  the  following  institutions : 


Andover  Theological  Seminary, 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

Boston  University, 

Brown  University, 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Colgate  University, 

Columbia  University, 

Cornell  University, 

The  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, 

The  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 


General    Theological     Seminary,    New 

York  City, 
Harvard  University, 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore, 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton  University, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Trinity  College,  Hartlord; 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Yale  University, 


together  with  the  following  individuals : 

President  James  B.  Angell,  D.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Md.; 

President  William  F.  Warren,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Dean  George  Hodges,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

M.  Taylor  Pyne,  Elsq.,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Boston,  Mass.; 

James  C.  Carter,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

James  Loeb,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Rousmaniere,  Providence,  R.I.; 

Miss  Corliss,  Providence,  R.I.; 

Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

be  a  Board  of  Councillors,  to  whom  the  public  interests  of  the  School 
shall  be  confided. 
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It  was  voted  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Palestinian  School  The  Chair  appointed  Professors  Ropes  and 
Barton.  Professor  Ropes  subsequently  reported  that  the  accounts 
were  correct  and  propefly  vouched. 

At  4.30  the  Society  adjourned. 

WILUAM  H.  COBB, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Ktmters  in  Attendance.  —  Messrs.  Barton,  Buttz,  Cobb,  Denio, 
Driacoll,  Ewell,  Foote,  Gottheil,  Haupt,  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Morris 
Jastrow,  Kelso,  Kent,  Montgomery,  G.  F.  Moore,  Neely,  Paton, 
Peters,  Platner,  Reynolds,  E.  W.  Rice,  Robinson,  Rogers,  J.  H. 
Ropes,  J.  R.  Smith,  Thayer,  Walker,  Ward,  M.  H.  Williams,  Wol^ 
T.  F.  Wright 
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REPORT 

OF 

FUNDS  IN   HANDS  OF   RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
Receipts. 

Balance,  last  Report ^132  86 

Sales  of  Journal 202  85 

Annual  dues  of  Recording  Secretary 3  00 

Disbursements. 

1900. 

Jan.     9,  Printing  circulars I4  25 

"      26,  Berwick  &  Smith,  Journal  of  1899  (2  bills) 89  30 

July   10,  Jordan,  Lovett  &  Co.,  Insurance 25  50 

"      II,  Distributing  Journal  of  1900,  Part  1 13CO 

Aug.  18,  Berwick  &  Smith,  Journal  of  1900,  Part  1 3^  39 

Oct.   16,        "        "       "      Offprints 15  63 

Sept.  24,  Bridgeport  Check  protested,  316.75;   fees  on  same,  ^2.85    .     .  19  60 

Dec.  20,  Postage  and  expressage  for  the  year 8  50 

Balance  in  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Boston 126  54 

$33^  7« 


[  Co/>y.     I  have  examined  and  found  these  accounts  to  be  correctly 
computed  and  properly  vouched. 

F.  B.  DENIO, 

Aui^i/or,'] 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF 

THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
AND   EXEGESIS, 

December  28y  iSgg,  to  December  24^  jgoo. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  Bank,  Dec.  28,  1899 I550  31 

Income: 

Initiation  dues ^55  00 

Annual  dues 603  40 

Interest  on  deposits 13  21 

671  61 

Total I1201  92 

Disbursements. 

Expenses  of  Corresponding  Secretary ^25  02 

•*          *'   Recording  Secretary 15  00 

Janitor  Columbia  University,  and  P.O.  order '  05 

r«)stage  for  Treasurer 9  CD 

Collections  on  checks 3  5© 

IJill  «)f  Cashing  ^  Co.  for  Journal  XVIII 62000 

•'     "    Tultle,  Morehouse  &  Co 1 31   70 

••     "  Cushing  cK:  Co.,  Journal  XIX.,  Pt.  I 21755 

Cash  in  Hank,  Dec.  24,  1900 179  10 

$1201  92 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIS   J.    BKKCIIFR.    Treasurer, 

Audited  and  found  to  be  correctly  computed  and  properly  vouched. 

F.   B.    DENIO,  Auditor, 
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Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  ex-officioy 

Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer, 

Prof.  Francis  Brown, 

Prof.  Edward  T.  Bartlett, 

Prof.  George  F.  Moore, 
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The  Religion  of  Moses.^ 

REV.  J.   P.   PETERS,   PH.D, 

NaW   VOKK   CITY. 

THE  traditional  view  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  in  which  most  of 
us  were  brought  up,  represented  Moses  as  the  giver  of  an  eth- 
ical and  ritual  law,  of  a  highly  developed  and  complex  nature,  cen- 
turies in  advance  of  hrs  time  —  a  law  so  high  in  its  ethical  character 
that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  applicable  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  woo- 
derfiil  advance  in  morals  since  Moses*  time  ;  a  ritual  law  so  compli- 
cated that^  even  after  the  nation  turned  into  a  churchy  in  the  period 
following  the  exile,  there  were  still  portions  of  that  ritual  which  were 
impracticable  of  execution.  In  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional view  in  which  we  were  brought  up  stands  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  I  may  call  ihe  critical  view  of  to-day,  which  denies  to 
Moses  the  authorship,  not  merely  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  but  practi- 
cally of  any  part  of  it,  even  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  makes 
his  principal  religious  function  to  have  been  to  teach  the  Israelites 
the  worship  of  Yahaweh,  who  was  thus  made  God  of  Israel,  in  the 
sense  in  which,  for  instance,  Chemosh  was  god  of  Moab  ;  which 
does  not  admit  that  Moses  taught  a  monolhetsro,  or  even  a  heno- 
theism. 

Budde,  in  his  Reiigwn  of  Israel  to  ihe  Exik^  delivered  as  the 
"American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions'*  two  years  ago, 
says :  '*  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Vah- 
weh  demanded  at  Sinai  the  exclusive  veneration  of  His  own  godhead, 
.  *  .  Not  that  1  would  deny  that  Yahweh  was  the  only  God  of  the 
nation  Israel,  As  long  as  the  nation  Israel  has  existed  Yahweh  has 
been  its  only  God,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  He  will  so 
remain.  But  in  antiquity  there  were  not  only  national  gods,  but  also 
clan,  family,  and  household  gods.      Every  social  unit  had  its  special 

1  President's  Address  al  tte  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Bihlic&l  Litera- 
ture, Dec.  27*  1901. 
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god,  nor  was  any  association  formed  between  men  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  a  special  deity  and  placed  under  his  protection  *-  (p,  59). 

Now  it  is  clear  to  Budde  that  the  modem  critical  view  is  radically 
at  fault  in  that  it  makes  no  provision^  in  its  accotmt  of  Moses^  work, 
for  the  ethical  impulse  on  which  the  whole  wonderful  development 
of  the  history  of  Israel  depends,  and  which  clearly  must  be  ascribed 
to  Moses,  He  endeavors  to  make  good  that  defect,  follomng^  sub- 
stantially^  the  lead  of  Stade  of  Giessen,  by  the  following  curious  the- 
ory :  Yahaweh,  according  to  him,  was  the  god  of  the  Kenites,  the 
tribe  of  Moses*  father- in* law.  Under  Moses*  leading  the  Israelites  • 
adopted  this  god  as  their  godj  and  "  IsraePs  covenant  with  Vahweh 
and  Yahweh*s  with  Israel**  was  "an  alliance  of  Israel  with  the  nomad 
tribe  of  the  Kenites  at  Sinai,  which  had  as  its  self-evident  conditjon 
the  adoption  of  their  religion,  Vahweh  worship*  .  ,  .  This  is  the 
oldest  known  example  of  transition,  or  conversioni  of  a  people  to 
another  religion**  (pp,  24  and  25).  ''Israel  needed  a  God  mighty 
in  warj  and  found  Him  here*'  {p.  3 8).  "Israel's  religion  became 
ethical  because  it  was  a  religion  of  choice  and  not  nature,  because  it 
rested  on  a  voluntary  decision  which  established  an  ethical  relation 
between  the  people  and  its  God  for  all  lime  '*  (p.  3S.) 

According  to  Budde,  *'  all  attempts  to  find  the  germ  of  the  ethical 
development  of  the  Yahweh  religion  in  the  material  content  of  the 
conception  of  God  as  represented  by  Moses,  have  completely  failed  *' 
(P*  35)'  The  ethical  germ  does  not  lie  in  anything  that  Moses  did 
or  taught  or  revealed^  but  in  the  fact  that,  breaking  with  all  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  the  people,  under  Moses*  leadership,  it  is  true, 
made  a  choice  of  the  God  of  another  people  as  their  God,  That 
God  was  no  more  ethical  than  any  other  God,  It  was  the  fact  of  a 
choice,  establishing  a  voluntary  relation  with  the  deity^  instead  of  the 
"  natural  relation  *'  conceived  of  as  existing  among  all  other  peoples, 
which  constituted  the  ethical  germ. 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  Professor  Budde's  presentation  of  this 
extraordinary  theory  is  its  own  best  refutation ;  and  for  its  further 
discussion  I  would,  therefore,  refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  volume 
of  lectures  referred  to,  in  which  this  theory  is  presented.  But  Budde 
does  make  this  clear :  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  one  is  to 
study  the  histoty  of  the  religion  of  Israel  intelligently,  to  find  a  satis* 
factory  ethical  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  wonderful  structure  of 
this  religion  ;  and  that  that  ethical  foundation  must  be  sought^  if  not 
in  the  teaching  of  Moses,  then  in  some  acts  or  events  connected  with 
him*    The  error  in  the  critical  view,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  se^ms 
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to  me  to  have  been,  in  genera],  that,  reacting  from  the  impossible 
traditional  picture^  Moses  has  been  reduced  to  the  ranks^  and  made 
not  only  a  creature  of  his  time  and  age,  but  one  who  had  no  outlook 
beyond  that  of  the  commonest  men  and  women  ^mong  whom  he 
lived  and  moved. 

We  all  recognize  the  principle  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity as  well  as  in  the  history  of  ihe  physical  universe*  What  occurs  is 
a  development  from  what  has  been*  A  new  movement  of  thought  is 
an  outgrowth  of  previous  movements,  modified  by  new  conditions 
and  environment.  The  history  of  a  nation  is  a  history  of  the  devel- 
opment or  evolution  of  a  people  or  peoples,  following  certain  laws 
which  are,  in  the  main,  recognized,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  for- 
mulate them  in  precise  terms.  The  physical  conditions  under  which 
people  live  —  conditions  of  climate,  of  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil, 
of  mountainous  or  level  country,  of  pasture  or  arable  land,  of  large 
rivers  or  small  streams,  of  sealx)ard  or  interior  —  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce their  effects.  The  relations  of  a  people  to  those  about  them, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they  come  in  contact 
with  surrounding  peoples,  have  their  influence. 

We  recognize  evolution  in  religion.  No  religion,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, has  been  created  de  nmo.  Each  religion  has  been,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  evolved  out  of  preexisting  ideas,  and  has  been  affected, 
in  its  development,  by  the  historical,  climatic,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  people  who  adopted  it. 

So  with  the  individual  man.  We  look  for  the  explanation  of  a 
man,  his  thoughts  and  his  actions,  to  his  antecedents  and  his  environ- 
ment I  but  while  this  is  true,  we  also  recognize  that  there  is  a  part  of 
the  man  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  sat  generis.  The  man 
is  not  altogether  explained  either  by  heredity  or  environment.  How- 
ever much  he  is  affected  by  these,  there  is  a  something  in  him  pecu- 
liar to  himself  i  and  the  greater  the  man  the  greater  this  individual 
and  peculiar  element  in  his  character  is  likely  to  be.  This  being  the 
case,  we  must  recognize  also  in  the  history  of  human  institutions  the 
peculiar  and  individual  factor  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man 
or  men  to  whom  they  owe  their  origin.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  systems  of  religious  thought  which  are  due  to  one  man. 
They  possess,  like  the  man  himself,  an  element  not  explicable  either 
by  environment  or  heredity.  This  must  be  recognized  in  deaUng 
with  such  peculiar  modem  religious  manifestations  as  Mormonismp 
or  the  Shaker  religion  of  the  Puget  Sound  Indians,  or  Christian  Sci- 
ence,    It  is  true  also  of  the  great  ancient  religions  of  Zoroaster,  Gau* 
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tama,  CoQfudus,  Mohammed^  etc.  It  mtist  be  equally  rrcogni^^d  to 
deaUng  with  the  religion  of  H^fo&es.  Btit  here  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  critics  to  staod  so 
straight  that,  as  it  were^  they  lean  backward.  The  same  methods 
should  be  applied  in  the  study  of  the  religion  of  Moses  as  are  applied 
in  the  study  of  the  rehgion^  of  Zoroaster,  Gautama,  Confticiusy  Mo- 
hammed, etc.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  reacting  against  the 
false  exception  formerly  made  by  Jewish  and  Christian  religious 
teachers  in  dealing  with  the  religion  of  Moses,  the  tendency  of  mod* 
em  critical  students  has  been  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
environment  to  an  extent  which  eliminates  the  personal  iactor  alto- 
gether. The  personal  equation  of  Moses  must  be  sought  in  the  same 
way  in  which  we  seek  the  personal  equations  of  the  other  gr^t  reU- 
gious  founders,  and  by  the  same  tests ;  and,  as  in  their  cases,  so  in 
his  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  because  he  was  sui  g^n^ris^  tower- 
ing above  his  race  and  time,  that  he  was  able  to  found,  among  a 
primitive  and  barbarous  people,  a  religion  capable  of  such  wonderftil 
development.  We  must  recognize  the  influence  of  preexisting  hered* 
itary  religious  ideas  in  the  creation,  and  the  modifying  and  condition- 
ing effects  of  environment  in  the  development  of  the  religion  of 
Israel ;  but  in  doing  so  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  the  imtnense 
importance  of  the  personal  factor  of  the  founder  of  that  religion  —  t, 
man  spiritually  and  mentally  in  advance  of  those  about  him. 

Moses  was  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Israel  in  very  much  the 
same  sense  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammed of  Mohammedanism,  Zoroaster  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  Gau- 
tama Siddhartha^  the  Buddha^  of  Buddhism.  He  was  a  unique  maii» 
towering  above  his  time,  anticipating  future  ages,  reaching  out  beyond 
his  own.  We  do  not  ordinarily  call  the  religion  of  Israel  Mosaism  ; 
and  yet  it  would  perhaps  be  as  correct  to  do  so  as  it  is  to  use  the 
names  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  like.  The  reformers 
and  thinkers  of  all  succeeding  ages  in  Israel  refer  their  reforms  and 
their  interpretations  of  the  nature  and  commands  of  God  back  to 
Moses  for  their  justification;  and  the  more  advanced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Israel  the  greater  was  the  inclination  to  hark 
back  to  Moses  as  the  first  source  and  the  standard  for  comparison, 
precisely  as  in  Christianity  to-day  men  hark  back  to  Jesus  as  the 
founder-  Perhaps,  however,  the  failure  to  designate  in  common  par- 
lance the  religion  of  Israel  by  the  title  Mosaism  may  be  justified  and 
explained  by  the  fact  that  our  actual  information  with  regard  to  his 
work  and  teaching  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  great 
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religion -founders  mentioned.  He  lived  in  a  more  remote  age  and 
under  conditions  less  civilized  and  Less  adapted  to  the  exact  trans- 
mission of  tradition  than  any  of  the  others* 

Of  all  religion- founders  Moses  may  probably  best  be  compared 
with  Jesus  and  Mohammed  ;  but  the  differences  are  almost  as 
striking  as  are  the  resemblances.  Jesus  left  no  writings  of  any  de* 
scriptioDp  no  code  of  law,  no  form  of  theology ;  but  he  impressed 
himself  upon  a  band  of  disciples,  who  later  endeavored  to  record 
both  his  sayings  and  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  Moses  had 
no  such  disciples,  and  the  actual  tradition  of  his  life  and  teaching 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  from  a  much  later  period,  and  is 
strongly  mixed  with  legendary  and  traditional  elements ;  it  is  con* 
nected  also  with  a  great  mass  of  legislation  which  is  clearly  of  a  later 
growth,  however  much  it  may  be  founded  upon  his  teachings*  His 
work  was  to  impress  himself  upon  a  people  ;  to  make  of  a  number  of 
tribes  a  nation  united  by  the  bond  of  religion.  In  this  national 
aspect  of  his  work  he  resembles  Mohammed.  Like  the  latter,  he 
established  cohesion  among  independent  tribes  by  means  of  a  reli- 
gions bond.  Like  him  also  he  gave  to  his  people,  if  not  a  theoret* 
ical,  at  least  a  practical,  monotheism ;  and  like  him  he  raised  the 
religion  of  his  compatriots  to  an  ethical  level,  or  introduced  into  it 
ethical  elements  previously  wanting* 

The  story  of  Moses  in  the  eariiest  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  in  the  Judaean  and  Israelite  narratives  (JE),  contained 
in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  dates  from  a  time  three  cen- 
turies or  thereabouts  after  his  death.  In  its  main  features  this  story 
is  as  follows :  Moses  was  the  son  of  a  Levile  woman,  born  in  the 
land  of  (joshen,  where  the  Israelites  were  suffering  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  Egyptians,  He  was  exjx>sed  by  his  mother  in  a 
pitch-smeared  bulrush  box  on  the  Nile,  He  was  found  by  the  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  and  given  by  her  the  name  Moses,  "  drawn  out  of 
the  water,*'  She  gave  him  to  his  Israelite  mother  to  be  suckled,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  his  mother.  So  he  grew  up  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  princess,  but  himself  conscious  of  his  Israelite 
origin.  When  he  was  grown,  he  saw  one  day  an  Egyprian  smiting  a 
Hebrew,  and,  fired  with  indignation,  he  killed  the  Egyptian.  Find- 
ing this  in  danger  of  becoming  known,  he  fled  fi-om  Egypt  to  Midian. 
There  he  attached  himself  to  a  priest  of  the  country,  named,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  Rcuel,  or  Hobab  son  of  Reuel,  and  according 
to  another,  Jethro,  and  married  one  of  his  daughters.  Later,  at  the 
c^l  of  Yahaweh,  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  god  of  the  Hebrews, 
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he  returned  to  Egypt  to  demand  at  first  permission  for  his  tsraelite 
brethren  to  go  and  serve  their  God  m  the  wilderness,  and  aftcrwajfij 
their  release.  Assisted  by  bis  brother  AaroD>  he  was  instrumeotal  ] 
bringing  a  number  of  plagues  upon  Egypt,  ending  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  through  the  power  of  Yaha- 
weh.  Then  at  last  the  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  the  Israelites  go 
out  of  Egypt ;  but  after  they  had  started  he  changed  his  mind  and 
pursued  them.  By  Yahaweh's  order^  Moses  led  the  people  to  the 
shore  of  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  the  Egyptians  pressed 
upon  them  from  behind  Yahaweh  opened  a  way  through  the  sea, 
and  they  escaped  by  night.  The  next  day  the  Egyptians  attempted , 
to  follow  thenu  but  were  overwhelmed  in  the  sea*  For  forty  yea 
Moses  led  the  people  about  in  the  wildernessj  undergoing  various 
hardships.  Their  objective  point  was  Canaan,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  force  their  way  into  it  from  the  south,  although  for 
a  long  time  their  headquarters  were  at  Kadesh-Barnea,  not  far  from 
the  southern  border  of  what  was  afterward  the  land  of  Jtidah* 
During  this  period  Yahaweh  gave  his  people  a  law  through  Moses^ 
According  to  one  tradition  this  law  was  given  at  Horeb,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  other  at  Sinai.  This  law  coosisted  of  tvvo  tables  of  stone, 
with  five  "  Words  "  on  each  table,  written  by  Yahaweh  himself;  but 
besides  that  there  were  judgments  and  statutes  emanating  from 
Moses  by  the  command  of  God*  The  two  tables  with  the  Ten 
Words  upon  tbem  were  placed  in  a  box  or  ark  with  a  tent  to  cover  it. 
This  constituted  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  the  Israelites,  and  was 
carried  before  them  wherever  they  went  Finally,  under  the  lead  of  J 
Moses,  the  Israelites  passed  to  the  south  of  Edom,  and  then  north- 
ward, east  of  Edom  and  Moab,  until  they  came  to  an  Amorite  king- 
dom, which  had  intruded  itself  between  Ammon  and  Moab.  This 
they  conquered,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, from  the  Arnon  northward,  and  there  Moses  died. 

How  much  is  historical  in  this  tradition?  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  tribes  of  Israel,  or  at  least  a  section  of  them,  were 
oppressed  by  the  Egyptians  in  Goshen,  that  border-land  of  Egypt 
inhabited  by  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  peoples.  The  oppression 
consisted  largely,  if  not  altogether,  of  conscription  for  enforced  labor. 
Against  this  the  Israelites  rebelled,  and  fled  into  the  wilderness. 
Their  flight  was  connected  with  circumstances  that  impressed  them- 
selves  as  special  providences,  bringing  them  into  a  peculiar  relation 
with  the  deity.  Moses  was  their  leader  in  the  flight  and  the  inter- 
preter of  God's  action  toward  them.     In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and 
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Horeb  the  Israelites  found  kindred  tribes,  either  some  of  the  ttibes 
known  later  as  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  not  participated 
in  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  oppression  there,  or  kindred  peoples 
readily  capable  of  amalgamation  with  the  tribes  of  Israel,  such  as  the 
Kenites  and  Kem^^ites,  Moses  was  connected  with  one  of  these 
tribes  and  with  its  priesthood*  The  dwelling-place  of  this  tribe  was 
in  the  Horeb-Sinai  wilderness.     So  much  is  generally  admitted* 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  Moses  united  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  a  reli- 
gious bond,  and  that  that  bond  connected  them  with  the  wilderness 
southward  and  southeastward  of  Judah,  This  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
earliest  fragments  of  Hebrew  poetry  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Jud,  5)*  This  posm,  if  not  written  by  Deborah, 
was  at  least  contemporary  with  her  and  with  the  events  which  it  nar- 
rates, and  probably  originated  not  later  than  a  generation  or  two_ 
after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  tribes  of  Israel  are  there  represented 
as  a  united  people,  who  are  bound  to  stand  by  one  another  and  to 
fight  together  the  battles  of  Yahaweh,^  Yahaweh  is  their  leader,  who 
has  the  right  to  claim  the  allegiance  and  the  aid  of  all  the  tribes.  It 
is  he  that  fights*  The  tribes  of  Israel  are  his  followers,  bound  to 
come  to  his  aid,  "to  the  aid  of  Yahaweh  like  heroes*"  How  strong 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the  IsraeUtes  was,  and  how  bindmg 
was  the  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Yahaweh,  is  shown  by  the 
curse  invoked  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  because  they  failed  to 
assist  their  brethren  in  this  war.'^  But  while  the  Song  of  Deborah 
thus  testifies  to  a  religions  bond  which  united  Israel  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  supreme  king  and  ruler,  Yahaweh,  his  dwelling-place  is  not 
in  Palestine,  but  southward,  at  Horeb-Sinai,  in  the  wilderness  of  Seir, 
Israel's  former  home*     Thence  he  comes  to  fight  for  them  (v.*). 

The  next  question  which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is :  What  was 
the  nature  of  this  bond  by  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  united  to 
Yahaweh  and  to  one  another?      It  consisted  in  the  recognition  of 

S  The  same  view  is  presented  in  th«  Song  of  Miriam,  Ex.  1 5,  which  McCiirdy, 
in  hh  Hisiifry,  Fropheiy,  otut  the  liUtiHm^nt^,  argues  is  in  its  origmaJ  forni  con- 
temporancoxis  with  Moaes, 

'  It  should  be  observed  that  aU  the  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  poem.  Those  that  are  mentioned  are,  lirst,  the  Joscphites  and 
Rachelltes,  Ephraim,  Ht^njamin,  and  Machir,  which  is  Manasseh,  then  ZebuLon, 
IiMchaTr  and  Naphtali,  the  tribes  especially  concerned  in  this  war.  These  are 
all  united  under  Debtirah  and  Barak.  Further,  we  have  reproaches  addressed  to 
Reuben,  Gilead,  that  is  Gad,  Dan.  and  Ashcr,  because  they  failed  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brethren  and  to  the  aid  of  Yahaweh.  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Levi  arc  omitted  entirely. 
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one  God  as  the  God  of  all  Israel,  throughout  all  its  tribes,  clansi  and 
families,  to  whom  it  owed  a  special  allegiance,  and  to  whom  it  stood 
in  a  peculiar  relation,  a  blood-relationship  which  aflected  all.  Now 
the  primitive  conception  of  a  god  depends  upon  his  name ;  he  can- 
not exist  without  a  name,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  name  makes  the  god. 
How  true  this  was  of  Arabian  heathenism  appears  plainly  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam,  where  Mohammed  takes  the  name  Allah  and  makes  it 
the  peculiar  and  special  name  of  the  god  of  Islam.  Did  Moses  do 
the  same  thing? 

That  he  did  so  to  some  extent  certainly  is  clear,  among  other 
things,  from  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  has  just  been  cited,  where 
the  God  who  claims  the  allegiance  of  the  tribes  of  Isirael  is  Vahaweh. 
But  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  "  Vabwism/'  ihii  the  one  thing 
,which  he  taught  was  the  name  Yahaweh  as  the  God  of  Israel  is 
clearly  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  Israelite  proper  names.  It  is  a 
well- estabh shed  fact  that  among  Semitic  peoples  the  proper  names 
of  the  deities  worshipped  will  appear  in  the  names  of  the  worship- 
pers, especially  of  the  priests  of  the  shrines  and  the  kings  and  gov- 
erning aristocracy.  Now  an  analysis  of  Hebrew  proper  names  shows 
us  this  peculiar  fact :  that  while  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  histor)'  of 
Israel  we  have  names  denoting  relationship  to  God,  that  he  is  father, 
uncle,  brother,  etc.,  names  denoting  the  government  of  God,  that 
he  is  king,  lord,  master,  owner,  etc.,  and  names  containing  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  divinity,  namely  El,  names  compounded  with  Ya- 
haweh are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lacking.  Before  the  lime  of  the 
kingdom,  there  are  few,  if  any,  such  names  well  attested.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  names  compounded  with  Yahaweh 
begin  to  appear  in  the  reigning  family  and  in  the  court  circle,  .^fter 
the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  such  names,  although  continuing  in 
Judah,  are  lacking  in  Israel  or  Samaria  until  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
Elijah  and  the  family  of  Ahab.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  earlier  period 
the  father,  uncle,  brother,  master  {baai),  king  (mekk),  lord  {i7dan% 
referred  to  in  proper  names  bearing  those  words,  is  the  Ck>d  of 
IsraeL*  This  God  is  frequently  designated  as  El,  or  Elohim.  Now 
El  is  the  universal  Semitic  designation  of  divinity,  a  sort  of  an  ideo- 
graph, which  might  be  added  to  any  name  to  make  it  the  name  of  a 
god,  or  to  declare  that  it  was  a  divine  name*  Elohim  is  the  plural 
of  Eloah,  a  word  recogni/xd  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  ancient  designa- 
tion of  the  deity,  although  seldom  aclu.^lly  found  in  the  more  ancient 
documents.      Eloah  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  Allah,  the  universal 

*  Cr,  cspeciaily  Gray,  Hehrtw  Proper  A-amts, 
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Arabic  name  for  deity,  which  Mohammed  made  tfu  name  of  God.* 
Moses  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  quite  the  same  method  as 
Mohammed.  He  recognized  but  one  EI,  or  Elohtm,  for  all  Israel, 
whether  designated  as  father,  brother,  uncle,  master,  king,  lord,  or 
whatever  other  title  might  be  used  ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  other  early  documents  it  would  appear  that  he 
taught  further  the  name  Yahaweh  as  the  special  name  of  the  God 
who  belonged  alike  to  all  Israelites,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of 
these  other  names  or  titles. 

But  whence  was  the  name  Vahaweh  •  derived  ?  In  regard  to  this 
tradition  seems  to  be  conflicting.  Passages  may  be  cited  from  the 
Jud^an  historical  compilation  which  would  seem  to  show  that,  ac- 

*  The  name  ELoah,  or  Elobim,  does  not  appear  ai  a  component  in  Hebrew 
proper  n^mes  at  any  period ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Allah  in  Arabic  itse.  What 
IS  the  cause  of  thii  13  not  altogether  clear* 

•  The  etymology  of  Yafaaweh  is  uncertain*  The  traditional  etymology  con- 
nects it  (Ex,  3^*)  with  the  root  *lo  be/  or,  rather,  *  to  become*  {hayak).  Others 
make  it  a  causative  of  the  4ame  rooU  Others  connect  it  with  hccwah^  supposed 
to  have  meant  ocigjnaUy  In  tlebrew,  as  in  Arabic,  'to  fall/  and  interpret  it  as 
meaning  Mhe  one  who  causes  (rain  or  lightning)  to  fall/  etc.  Cf*  Brown*Driver- 
Briggs^ Robinson ,  Ihkn^  Lc^icon^  p.  218.  In  composition,  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
the  form  yak  or  iah  is  used,  and  the  same  r<jrm  occurs  independently  in  poetical 
use,  apparently  rather  late.  In  composition,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  con- 
tracted form  Yo  (Jo)  is  used.  Yah  appears  to  be  an  undecbned  form  of  which 
the  nominative  is  Yahu,  which  form  occurs  independently  in  the  proper  name 
written  in  EngHsh,  *Jehu.'  These  forms  are  commonly  regarded  as  abbrevia- 
tions of  Yahaweh.  On  the  other  hand,  Yahaweh  may  be  a  secondary  or  special- 
ked  form  from  an  original  Yah,  with  the  fuller  nominative  form  Yahu.  It  is 
ancertain  whether  the  name  occurs  in  the  Assyrian -Baby  Ionian  inscriptions.  The 
trend  of  opinion  at  present  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  occurrence;  my  own 
opinion  is  that  it  does  not  occur  except  perhaps  in  compoaition  in  a  few  names 
which  may  be  attributed  to  (tebrew  influence.  The  vocalisation  of  the  conso- 
nants YliWH  (JHVH),  which  compose  the  sacred  name,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Wherever  this  ineffable  name  occurred  in  the  text  of  scriptures,  the  later  Jew* 
substituted  in  pronunciation  ^(^)f/fm4?/,  Mord/  When  they  wrote  the  text  with 
vowels,  therefore^  they  wrote  with  the  consonants  of  one  word  the  vowels  of  the 
other,  0\xx  Jehstvah  is  a  combination  of  the  consonants  of  Yhwh  with  the  vowels 
of  aJonai.  Presumably,  the  true  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  was  r/,  of  the  second 
a  slurred  sound,  such  as  we  give  in  English  to  any  vowel  in  an  unaccented  middle 
syllable,  and  of  the  third,  perhaps,  an  £  ( Italian  sound).  The  name  ihus  vocal- 
ized  is  variously  written  as  Jahvch,  Yahweh,  Vahwe,  etc*  These  transliterations, 
however,  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  trisyllabic  character  of  the  word.  We  have 
preferred  the  less  common  transliteration,  Ytihawcht  used  by  Robertson  in  his 
Gifford  Lectures  on  the  RfUxif^n  &f  Ismtl^  as  more  coircclly  representing  the 
supposed  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
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cording  to  early  tradition^  Vahaweh '  was  an  ancient  name  of  God 

known  to  the  forefathers  of  Israel.  Again,  passages  may  be  crted 
from  the  Israelite  historical  compilation  which  seera  to  show  that, 
according  to  tradition,  Yah  aw  eh  was  a  new  God,  first  revealed  to 
Israel  by  Moses.**  Tradition  does,  however^  make  this  clear  :  that 
the  original  habitat  of  Vahaweh  was  Horeb-Sinai,  Horeb  and  Sinai, 
as  used  in  the  Old  Testament^  are  clearly  not  some  particular  and 
individual  moyntain  well  known  to  later  times,  but  a  general  locaJity. 
The  Song  of  Deborah  uses,  to  describe  the  same  location,  **  Seir  and 
the  land  of  Edom,"  which  use  is  imitated  at  times  in  later  literature, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Hab.  3^,  where  the  same  region  is  called  *^  Teman 
and  Mount  Paran."  ^  The  region  indicated  is  the  mountainous  ter- 
ritory to  the  south  or  southeast  of  Palestine,  the  wilderness  out  ^^M 
which  Israel  came  into  Palestine.^**  ^B 

According  to  the  tradition  of  Moses  above  narrated,  the  first  mani- 
festation to  him  of  Vahaweh  as  the  God  of  Israel  occurred  in  that 
same  mountain  wilderness  region.  According  to  this  tradition  also, 
Moses  was  connected  by  marriage  with  a  priestly  ^mily,  having  its 
home  in  that  country.  Now  gods  were  ascribed  in  heathen  Arabia 
to  certain  localities  i  and  in  many  cases  various  tribes  made  pilgrim* 
ages  to  a  shrine  outside  of  their  own  boundaries,  the  god  of  which 
belonged  J  not  to  the  tribe  in  whose  boundaries  his  home  was,  but 
rather  to  the  locality.  In  such  cases  it  seems  clear  that  the  worship 
of  the  god  by  the  various  tribes  which  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrines  is  to  be  ascribed  to  previously  existing  conditions ;  that  there 
was  an  earlier  connection  w^ith  the  Socality  and  with  one  another  on 
the  part  of  the  tribes  which  worshipped  there,  or  of  some  of  their 
number,  through  their  forefathers.  If,  in  the  case  of  such  a  sanctu- 
ary, the  guardianship  of  the  shrine  was  vested  in  a  family  not  of  the 
tribe  occupying  the  land  in  which  the  shrine  was  situated,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  latter  tribe  had  come  to  occupy  land  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  tribes  making  pilgrimage  to  that  shrine. 
It  worshipped  the  god  because  he  was  the  god  of  the  land  whom  it 

T  Cf,  the  use  of  Vahaweh  in  the  Jadacan  document  in  Genesis 

«  Cf.  Ek.  3I*.  «  Cr.  also  Dt,  jf  Ps.  687  ff-. 

1'^  Horeb  is,  properly  speaking,  the  mountainous  territory  at  the  Bouthern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Edomite  coUI^t^y,  east  of  the  'Aqabah,  Siriai  is  the  mountaitioi** 
peniQsula  west  of  the  'Aqabah.  According  to  the  Juda?an  Iraditbni  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  later  Priestly  narrative*  Sitiai  was  the  njountairi  of  God»  According 
lo  the  Israelite  tradition,  which  h  followed  by  the  Deulerononiist  and  Habakkuk, 
Horeb,  or  the  southern  mountain  region  of  Edorn,  was  the  mountain  of  God.  Cf. 
&lso  I  Kinp  19. 
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fouod  in  possession  ;  but  he  was  not,  pri manly,  its  own  god>  Con* 
stdering  these  facts,  it  is  not  necesmry  for  us  to  assume,  as  Stade 
and  Budde  have  done,  that  Israel  consciously  adopted  the  god  of  a 
foreign  tribe,  the  Kenites,  It  was  because  Israel  entered  into  the 
land  of  Yahaweh,  his  sacred  mountain,  Horcb-Sinai,  that  the  god  of 
the  land  became  his  godt 

The  tradition  that  Moses,  Israel's  leader,  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage or  adoption  with  priests  of  that  landj  and,  therefore^  presumably 
of  Yahaweh,  seems  altogether  credible,  for  without  such  a  connec- 
tion he  could  scarcely  have  established  the  worship  of  Yahaweh  as  an 
effective  bond  of  tin  ion  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  He  would  have 
been  himself  an  outsider  to  the  ^vorship  of  Yahaweh*  But,  further, 
some  at  least  of  the  Israelites  were  closely  connected  with  the  tribes 
of  the  southern  wilderness.  In  part,  at  leasts  Judah  belonged  to  that 
region,  and,  probably,  Simeon  also.  In  that  case,  Yahaweh  may  have 
been  their  God.  That  this  was  the  case  is  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Israelite  and  Judaean  traditions.  According  to 
the  former  (Ex.  3^*),  the  name  Yahaweh  was  first  revealed  to  Moses 
at  Horeb*  According  to  the  latter,' '  the  name  Yahaweh  was  used  by 
the  patriarchs  from  time  immemoriaL^^  But  whatever  the  connec- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  Yahaweh  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  through  him  that  Yahaweh  became  the  name  of 
the  god  of  Israel,  and  apparently  because  of  Yahaweh's  connection 
with  the  land  of  Horeb-Sinai,  in  which  Israel  was  organized  under 
his  leadership* 

The  earliest  Hebrew  tradition  ascribes  to  Moses  a  representation 
of  the  presence  of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  an  ark  or  box,  by  which 
the  God  of  Israel  might  accompany  his  people  wherever  they  went. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  the  ark  of  Yahaweh  of  Hosts 
was  carried  with  them,  and  located  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.^  Where 
this  ark  was^  there  was  Yahaweh,**  There  has  been  handed  down  an 
old  ritual  formula,  connecting  itseJf  with  the  time  when  the  ark  was 
a  movable,  not  a  stationary,  sanctuary  :    *'  Rise  up,  Yahaweh,  and  let 

'*  CL  the  two  documents  of  the  Hexatcuch  known  to  critics  as  E  a.tid  J,  in 
Dnver'a  /ftfrin/ucfian  to  (ht  IJkratttre  &/  ike  Old  Tcsktmctit,  Addis*  Thi;  D^eu* 
menis  &/  ike  llixatcurk^  etc, 

1-*  It  may  l>e  noted,  further,  that  it  is  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  names  com- 
pounded with  the  divine  numc  Yah  (for  Yahaweh)  first  become  prominent 
They  do  not  appear  ^.mong  the  middle  and  northern  tribes,  with  the  exception  of 
Saul's  family  and  court,  until  the  time  of  Ahab  and  Elijah.  This  suggests  an 
earlier  connection  of  Judtth  with  Yahaweh. 

»  I  Sanj.  5*  2  Sam,  6i«-a. 
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thine  ettemtes  be  scattered^  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  Hee  before 
thee  "  ;  and  its  counterpart :  "  Return,  Yahaweh,  unto  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  the  thousands  of  IsraeL"  ^  Even  after  the  ark  became  a' 
part  of  a  sanctuary,  first  at  Shiloh^  and,  later,  in  David's  tinier  at 
Jerusalem,  it  was  still,  at  least  on  special  occasions,  carried  oat  to 
battle,  with  the  belief  that  with  it  went  the  presence  of  Vahaweh." 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the  ark  the  shrine  of  a  god  who  accom- 
panies Israel  m  all  his  movements,  and  it  is  aho  clear  that  that  God 
IS  Vahaweh.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  that  the  ark  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  Mosaic  period  of  Israel's  history,  and  was  brought 
with  him  out  of  the  wilderness. 

This  idea  of  Yahaweh  present  in  the  ark  and  accompanying  Israel 
from  place  to  place,  or  going  forth  to  battle  with  his  armies,  does 
not  seem  consistent  with  the  localization  of  Yahaweh  in  Horeb-Sinai, 
and,  apparently,  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  religion  of  Yahaweh 
of  Sinai.  We  have  in  the  representation  of  the  presence  of  Yahaweh 
by  the  ark  and  the  representation  of  Yahaweh  as  dwelling  at  Horeb- 
Sinat  two  different  conceptions^  which  have  been  united  with  one 
another,*' 

Through  the  ark  the  Israelites  carried  their  God  with  them,  that 
he  might  be  ever  present.  Nevertheless^  Horeb-Sinai  continued  to 
be^  in  a  special  sense,  the  residence  or  dwelling-place  of  Yahaweh- 
It  was  there  that  he  first  became  known ;  there  Israel  acknowledged 
him  as  his  God,  From  the  ethical  standpoint,  the  conception  of  Ya- 
haweh accompanying  Israel  by  means  of  the  ark  is  an  advance  over 
the  conception  of  Yahaweh  as  localized  in  Horeb-Sinai,  The  impor- 
tance of  this  new  conception  in  the  religious  development  of  Israel 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  consequences  of  the 
contact  of  Israel  with  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  Canaan. 
Without  the  presence  of  Yahaweh,  Israel  must  inevitably  have  lost 
his  religion.  Had  his  God  been  connected  irrevocably  and  insep- 
arably with  Horeb-Sinai,  then  Israel,  settling  in  Canaan,  must  ulti- 
mately have  abandoned  him  in  favor  of  the  gods  of  the  land  into 
which  he  entered.  By  means  of  the  ark,  Yahaweh  accompanied  his 
people  whithersoever  they  went,  the  special  deity  of  Israel,  always  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

»  Num.  lo'*'^^*  «  I  Sara.  4^^  2  Sam.  ri*i. 

*^  Cf.  Ejt.  2  J**  52**.  It  may  have  been  the  sense  of  I  his  inqonsistency  which 
led  lo  the  development  of  a  view  which  we  find  represented  in  ihc  tradition*  of 
the  ninth  century,  contained  in  E,  that  it  was  iiot  Vahaweh  himself  who  went 
with  Israel  through  Ihc  wilderness  into  Canaan»  but  the  angel  of  Vahaweh. 
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The  holy  tent,  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century  writ- 
ings, JE,  belongs  also  to  the  externals  established,  or,  at  least, 
adopted,  by  Moses.  It  is  represeiaied  as  an  ordinary  lent,  which 
Moses  sets  up  outside  of  the  camp  as  a  tent  of  revelation,  where  Ya- 
haweh  appears  to  him  and  grants  him  oracles/'*  Joshua,  Moses'  suc- 
cessor, is  mentioned  as  the  guardian  of  this  tent,  which  suggests  that 
it  had  some  content*  The  most  natural  content  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  ark ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  relation  of  these 
two,  one  to  another,  is  not  clear. ^^ 

But  whence  was  the  ark  derived  ?  The  shrines  of  the  heathen 
Arabs,  to  whom  we  must  in  general  look  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
religious  conditions  of  pre-Mosaic  Israel,  were  local ;  they  did  not 
conceive  of  the  god  as  moving  with  his  people  from  place  to  place, 
but  as  localized  in  some  given  spot.  A  similar  belief  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  Canaan,  where  the  Saa/  was  thought  to  be  attached  to 
the  land,  a  view  which  the  Israelites  themselves  shared  after  their 
settlement  in  Canaan.^  Moreover,  although  the  Arabians  revered 
stones  as  the  representatives  or  abiding- places  of  the  god,  those 
stones  could  not  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  It  was  the 
stone  and  the  place  together  which  constituted  the  shrine.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  transportation  of  the  god  that  we  find  in 
heathen  Arabia  is  the  representation  of  his  presence  in  battle  by  a 
sacred  banner,  or  by  a  raare^  or  a  maiden  mounted  on  a  mare.  But 
this  is  very  far  removed  from  the  conception  of  a  god  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  in  an  ark  or  box,  not  only  going  forth  to  battle 
with  them,  but  also  travelling  with  them  from  one  country  to  another. 
Apparently  neither  the  Canaanites  nor  any  of  the  surrounding  peoples 
kindred  to  the  Hebrews  —  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites — had 
anything  resembling  the  ark,  or  any  custom  resembling  the  Israelite 
custom  of  carrying  the  presence  of  god  about  in  or  by  means  of  an 
ark.  The  nearest  analogy  to  the  ark  that  has  been  found  is  the  use 
of  a  boat,  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  to  transport  the  gods  from  one 
shrine  to  another,  or  to  take  a  god  in  solemn  procession  through  or 
about  his  land.'*  That  this  was  not  a  common  Semitic  practice  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  we  find  no  similar  use  in  Arabia,  or  among 

"  Ex.  j3^ 

^^  In  the  later  Priest  Code,  the  tent  Is  aa  elaborate  tabernacle,  and  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  its  most  sacred  contctJt  wai  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  2$^^^-  l6»*. 
*^  I  Sam-  26i«- 
*'  Jaatrow,  Rdigion  cf  BahyknU  and  Assyria ^  pp.  653^!;    Erman^  A^gypUn^ 
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the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians,  It  seems,  the  re  fore,  that  we  caDnot^ 
arguing  from  the  Babylonian  use  of  god -ships,  suppose  the  ark  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  ancestral  pre-Mosaic  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
either  as  an  original  Semitic  use,  or  as  one  derived  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, in  consequence  of  their  earlier  connection  with  the  West 
Land ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  have  found  the  same  use  among 
some  of  the  Hebrew  or  Canaantte  peoples  outside  of  Israel.  Hebrew 
tradition  itself  assigns  the  origin  of  the  ark  to  Moses,  and  apparently 
with  right.  Was  the  ark,  then,  a  modification  of  the  Egyptian  god- 
ship,  or  is  it  in  any  sense  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  use  of 
ships  to  convey  the  images  of  the  gods  from  place  to  place?  It 
seems  to  me  probable  that  we  should  recognize  here  Egyptian  influ- 
ence, and  that  the  Egyptian  ship  became  among  the  Hebrew's  a  box, 
very  much  as  in  the  Hebrew  flood  story  the  Babylonian  ship  became 
a  boK/'^ 

The  next  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  contents  of 
the  ark.  Clearly  an  ark  has  a  purpose  and  an  object  only  as  the 
receptacle  for  something  which  it  contains.  An  empty  wooden  chest 
cannot,  like  a  block  of  wood^  be  a  sanctuary.  Since  the  ark  was 
regarded  as  containing  the  divinity  in  itself,  the  stone  contained 
therein  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  "  house  of  the  divinity,*'  ® 
Such  is  the  general  verdict  of  scholars  to-day ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many,  if  not  most,  modem  critical  scholars,  while  accepting 
tradition  up  to  the  point  of  an  ark  containing  a  sacred  stone  or 
stones,  discard  the  tradition  that  the  contents  were  two  written  tables 
of  stone.  They  admit  the  ark  and  the  stone,  but  suppose  the  latter 
to  have  been  a  rude  stone,  perhaps  meteoric,  of  the  nature  of  a 
fetich.  There  is  no  documentary  or  traditional  evidence  for  this  sup- 
position, nor  even  any  incidental  allusion  which  can  be  referred  to  in 
support  of  it.  The  main,  if  not  the  only,  reason,  for  this  view,  h  that 
the  Decalogue  seems  too  advanced  to  be  ascribed  to  so  early  a 
period,  and  that  the  conception  of  an  ethical  code  of  laws  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  presence  of  God,  in  place  of  an  image  or  a  fetich, 
is  unique,  and  out  of  the  line  of  development,  at  least  in  that  age. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  the  general  fact  that  mde  stones,  and  es- 

^  In  support  of  thtt  pfoposed  connection  with  Egypt  may  be  cited  the  sup^ 
posed  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name  of  Moies,  from  the  time  of  the  LXX 
Greek  iranslation  onward,  Cf.  Dillmaan  on  Ex.  6®l  Some  have  farther  sup- 
posed the  names  Miriani,  Aaron,  and  Phmehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.     Cr  on  the  last  Dillmann  on  Ejl  6^. 

^  Beazinger,  Iftbrahckf  Ankaokgii^  p.  569. 
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pecially  meteoric  stones,  were  through 011 1  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine worshipped  as  representations  of  deity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  slightest  allusioo  or  reference  in  any  writing  which  can  in 
any  way  be  made  to  suggest  a  consciousness  that  at  any  time  the 
contents  of  the  ark  had  been  a  rude,  unlettered  stone  or  stones, 
while  from  a  very  early  period  certainly  contemporary  writers  state 
its  contents  to  have  been  two  inscribed  stones. 

The  earliest  writings  which  have  corae  down  to  us,  writings  prac- 
tically contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon,  mention  the  ark  as 
"  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Godj"  or  "  of  Yahaweh,"  Similarly,  m 
the  earliest  portions  of  the  Pentateuchj  J  E^  we  find  the  titles  "  ark  of 
the  covenant/^  or  **  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Yahaweh.^'  In  the  sev- 
enth century,  the  "  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Vahaweh  "  is  the  name  in 
common  use.**  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (chap,  ro)  states  the 
contents  of  the  ark  to  have  been  two  tables  of  stone  containing  the 
Decalogue,  placed  there  by  Moses,  A  similar  statement  is  made  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  (i  K.  8^*^),  It  is  evident  that  from  the  seventh 
century  onward  the  contents  of  the  ark  were  the  Decalogue,  and  that 
this  was  then  understood  to  be  the  covenant  from  which  the  ark 
took  its  name,  "ark  of  the  covenant  of  Yahaweh/'  as  the  passages 
referred  to  in  JE  and  Samuel  showr.  But  a  part  of  this  title,  vh^ 
*'  ark  of  the  covenant/'  is  as  old  as  the  tenth  century.  Moreover,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  derived  his  information 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  ark  from  the  earlier  writing  J  E,  and  that  in 
the  original  form  of  the  Judiean  historical  document  of  the  ninth 

**  Jer,  j'*.  The  use  of  the  terms  "  ark  of  the  covcimnU**  **  ark  of  the  ci^etjaist 
of  Vahaweh,**  "ark  of  the  covenant  of  God/*  etCi  in  the  earliest  strata  of  Samuel 
and  the  Hexateuch,  side  by  side  with  the  terms  •'  the  ark,"  "ark  of  Vahaweh/' 
*■  ark  of  God/'  b  loo  frequent  to  admit  of  explanation  by  interpolation.  In  his 
Exik/us,  Bacon  at  times  assumes  that  the  words  **  of  the  covenant/'  etc.,  are  a 
later  addition  ;  hut  this  is  not  doTit  systematically,  and,  even  accepting  his 
emended  text,  we  «till  have  numerous  cases  of  this  use.  In  fact,  in  both  JE  and 
the  earliest  document  in  Samuel,  the  addition  "ark  of  the  covenant*'  is  too  com- 
mon to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  interpolation.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
terms  used,  such  as  "  ark  of  the  covenant/'  "  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God/'  "  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Vahaweh  of  Hosts,**  '*  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  God  of 
Israel/'  are  tiot  names  which  we  find  used  by  the  later  writers.  In  Deuteronomy 
the  name  "  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Vahaweh"  becomes  abnost  a  krminus  iefknt^ 
{US  for  the  ark.  The  same  name  is  used  once  in  Jeremiah,  The  Priest  Code 
has  its  own  peculiar  designation,  *'  ark  of  the  testimony.'*  The  Chronicler  uses 
various  names  taken  from  the  earlier  books,  the  "  ark  of  God  '*  and  the  "  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  Vahaweh  * '  being  the  most  frequentp  and  adds  one  name  of  hm 
own,  the  **holy  ark." 
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century  (Ex.  34)  it  was  stated  that  the  contents  of  the  ark  were  two 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  Decalogue,^  Combining  these  histor* 
ical  statements,  and  the  names  of  the  ark  found  in  the  earliest  docu- 
mentSj  one  may  safely  say  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  David  the 
contents  of  the  ark  were  two  tables  of  stone,  containing  the  Deca- 
logue, and  regarded  as  a  covenant  from  or  with  Yahaweh.  In  other 
words,  we  can  trace  back  to  David's  time  the  presence  in  the  ark  of 
two  stones  inscribed  with  the  ten  *'  words/'  That  any  change  should 
have  been  made  between  the  ttme  of  David  and  that  of  Moses  in  the 
contents  of  the  ark,  by  the  substitution  of  written  tablets  for  a  rude 
stone  or  fetichj  is  so  improbable,  in  view  of  the  unethical  character 
of  that  period,  that  the  possibility  need  not  be  considered.  In  fact, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  attribute  the  invention  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
its  substitution  in  the  ark  for  a  rude  stone  or  fetich,  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  So  far  as  those  who  hold  to  such  a  substitution  have 
defined  their  position  at  all,  they  suppose  the  substitution  to  have 
been  made,  or  at  least  the  Decalogue  to  have  been  composed,  in  the 
early  prophetical  period  ;  a  theory  altogether  subjective,  and  directly 
contradicted  by  the  objective  evidence  set  forth  above* 

The  Decalogue  of  the  two  tables  may  be  restored  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  by  a  comparison  of  Ex,  so  and  Deut.  5,  as  follows  :  — 

Table    I.    i.  Thou  shalt  have  nunc  other  gods  before  me« 

2,  Thott  shall  not  make  unto  tbcc  a  graven  image. 

3,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  aame  of  Yahaweh,  thy  God,  in  vahu 

4,  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
5*   Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Tabic  IL    1.  Thuu  shiH  not  murder, 

2,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 

5,  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

4,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  againtt  thy  neighbor.*^ 

5.  Thou  ihftlt  not  covet.*' 

These  Ten  Words  lie  at  the  foundation,  both  in  form  and  content, 
of  all  later  legislation."* 

^  Cf.  Driver,  Dfuieronomyt  lo*"** 

^  Possibly :  "  Thou  shalt  not  opprcM,"    Cf.  this  Journal,  June,  1 886,  pp.  140  C 

^  For  the  primitive  Mosaic  character  of  the  Decalogue,  and  its  original  form^ 
cf.  Briggi,  Thi  I/tgktr  CHtidsm  of  tht  Hexateiah^  and  especially  pp.  tSi  f. 

"  Outside  of  the  Decalogue,  the  eadiest  code  of  Hebrew  law^  which  has  comei 
down  to  us  ia  the  fragmentary  code,  in  the  34th  chapter  of  Exodus,  ffom  Ji  pat^ 
allel  to  which  we  have,  in  the  21st  to  the  23d  chapters  of  Exodua,  a  fuller  code, 
from  E.     The  Cotnmandmenta,  or  Laws,  in  the  34th  chapter  of  Exodus,  are 
almost  idcDtical  with  those  in  the  ajd  chapter,  w.*"  to  ^*,  which  constitute  & 
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But  it  has  been  contended  that  to  ascribe  to  Moses  any  such  teach- 
ing as  that  conUined  in  the  Ten  Commandments  would  be  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  propKets,-^  It  is,  however,  universally  recognized 
that  with  Moses  begins  the  ethical  content  of  the  reUgion  of  Israel, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  later  religious  develop- 
ment without  accounting  in  some  way  for  the  ethical  element  which 
was  introduced  into  it  ai  the  time  of  Moses.  Writers  who  have 
denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Decalogue  have,  in  point  of 
fact,  reduced  Moses  to  a  nonentity^  and  offered  00  explanation  of 
the  ethical  impulse  given  by  him  ;  or  else  found  it,  it  may  be,  in  the 
adoption  by  the  Israelites  of  a  foreign  god,  an  altogether  inadequate 
cause  for  the  remarkable  ethical  development  which  resulted  from 
the  impulse  then  imparled.      It  is  necessary,  as  already  said,  to  rec- 

dccttd  or  decalogue  of  feaits  And  offerings.  This  dcctd  in  Ex,  aj  it  part  of  a. 
large t  codcp  consisting  of  a  number  of  decads,  and  before  (bat  code  as  a  wbo1e» 
as  we  now  have  it)  is  placed  the  Decalogue,  aa  something  still  more  fundamentiiL 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  decad  in  E%.  34  was  pare  of  a  larger  code  bear* 
ing  a  similar  relation  to  the  Decalogue.  The  concluding  words  in  E31.  24^'  ^1 
"and  Yahaweh  said  to  Moses:  *  Write  these  words,  for  according  to  these  words 
have  I  cut  with  Ihee  a  covenant,  and  wKh  Israel/  And  he  was  there  with  Va* 
haweh  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Bread  he  ate  not,  and  water  he  drank  not, 
Ancl  he  wrote  on  the  tablets  the  words  of  the  covenant,  ten  the  words,"  on 
which  has  been  based  the  statement  that  the  Decalogue  of  J  ivas  the  laws  of 
Ek*  34 '^'^j  are  accordingly  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  immeciiately  preceding 
decad,  but  to  the  vvhole  code,  of  whkh  this  was  but  a  part;  and  the  *  ten  words* 
there  referred  to  are  not  the  fragments  of  two  or  three  pentails,  which  have  been 
retained  out  of  J,  but  the  well-known  Decalogue,  That  this  is  so  is  show  a 
further  by  a  comparison  of  Dcut,  lo^  for  it  seems  impt>ssible  to  suppose  that  the 
writer  of  Deuteronomy,  having  JE,  and  probably  also  J  and  E  before  him^  could 
have  blundered  in  so  fundamental  a  point*  We  have,  then,  in  their  present 
furms,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Est.  31-23,  *^^  '1>^  Deuteronomic  code,  both 
prefaced  by  the  Decaiogue,  as  Ibough  it  were  something  reco^i^ed  as  funda- 
mental; and  apparently  the  same  was  true  of  the  code  of  which  we  have  frag- 
ments in  Ex,  34,  In  further  evidence  that  the  Decalogue  once  preceded  the 
code  of  laws  of  which  we  have  a  fragment  in  Ex.  34  may  be  cited,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  **Ten  Words  "  in  Ex.  30  in  a  Vahawistic  setting,  or 
with  a  Vahawistic  preface :  "  J  am  Yahaweh  thy  God/'  etc.  Moreover,  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Words,  as  Carpenter  and  Battersby  point  out,  have  affinities  with  J, 
as  well  as  with  E  and  D.  The  actual  Words  themselves  find  certain  parallels  or 
resemblances  in  both  Books  of  the  Covenant  (E%.  21-23,  ^^'  34 )t  which  seems  to 
me  to  establish,  as  far  as  we  can  expect  it  to  he  established  by  such  means,  the 
dependence  of  both  those  codes  on  the  Decalogue,  or  rather  the  prc^sistence  and 
the  recognition  of  the  latter  (Carpenter  and  Battersby,  TAe  lltJ^attmht  Voh  IL, 
p.  HI). 

^  Cf.  Budde,  Religion  &/Isratl  in  iht  Exik,  p,  J2, 
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ogniste  that  Moses  towered  above  his  time  and  peoplcj  precisely  as 
did  Zoroaster,  or  Jesus,  or  Mohammed  ;  and  that  we  must  ascribe  to 
him  a  r6ie  of  very  great  importance^  and  an  ethical  conception  ia 
advance  of  his  surroundings. 

But  the  Decaiogue  is  not  in  itself  without  connection  with  previ- 
ously existing  ideas  and  practices ;  nor  is  it  a  step  in  ad\^3Jice  so 
enormous  as  to  be  iDcredible*  The  Decalogue  was  a  practical  code 
of  fundamental  laws  concerning  the  relations  of  Israel  to  its  god,  and 
of  Israelites  to  one  another,  it  contains ,  it  is  true,  grand  possibili- 
tieSr  and  put  side  by  side  with  the  later  prophetic  teaching,  and  inter- 
preted in  connection  with  that  teaching,  it  becomes  a  code  of  ethics 
and  of  conduct  universal  in  its  character ;  but  that  was  not  its  pri* 
mary  sense. 

The  First  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
me/*  was  an  assertion  of  the  fact  underlying  the  union  of  the  tribes 
in  one  people,  that"  Israel  has  one  god,  who  has  become  his  special 
god,  supplanting  the  tribal  and  family  deities-  This  was  in  fact  the 
necessary  condition  of  union.  The  Israelites  did  not  attain  to  monO' 
theism  until  a  much  later  period,  nor  is  the  command  in  itself  mono- 
theistic. In  fact,  the  words  of  this  commandment  imply  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  other  gods.  That  this  commandment  was  effective 
from  the  outset,  and  that  this  one  god,  whose  peculiar  and  personal 
name  was  Yahaweh,  was  the  bond  of  union  to  Israel,  is  shown  by  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  the  story  of  Gideon,  by  a  study  of  the  proper 
names  of  Israelites,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  history  of  Israel  in  general 
from  the  beginning  onward. 

The  Second  Commandment  presents  a  difBcultyj  inasmuch  as  from 
the  outset  it  seems  to  be  disregarded.  In  the  lime  of  the  Judges  wc 
find  images  used  in  the  worship  of  Yahaweh,  such  as  the  ephod 
which  was  made  by  Gideon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Jud.  8^*^),  or  the  "ephod"  and  "teraphim"  set  up  by  Micah  ia 
his  private  temple  (17*).  Similarly,  David  consulted  Yahaweh  by 
means  of  an  ephod  (t  Sam.  23^.  In  David's  time,  also,  teraphim 
were  in  use,  household  deities,  sometimes  clearly  of  considerable  size, 
and  made  after  the  human  form  (i  Sam.  iq'^'')-  These  teraphim 
continued  to  be  used  as  late  certainly  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
cemury,  as  we  see  from  the  reference  to  them  in  Hosea  (3*),  and 
from  the  story  of  Rachel's  concealment  of  the  teraphim,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  E  (Gen.  31^*),  although  possibly  about  that  time  they  began 
to  come  under  condemnation  as  foreign  idolatry  (ct  Gen.  35^^^  also 
from  E).    The  worship  of  Yahaweh  under  the  form  of  the  goldea 
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calf  in  Israel,  which  began,  according  to  the  historica]  narrative  in 

Kings,  under  Jeroboam,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  the  most  conspic- 
uous form,  however,  of  the  authorized  national  use  of  an  image* 
This  caif-image  may  be  closely  akin  to  the  cherubim  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem;  but  the  latter,  even  though  they  symbohzed  the  pres- 
ence of  y  aha  we  h  J  were  not,  apparently,  conspicuously  presented  to 
the  eye  as  objects  of  worship,  The  cherubim  were  merely  adjuncts 
to  the  ark^  which  latter  was  the  special  representation  of  Yah  awe  h  in 
the  Jerusalem  temple.  The  calves,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
been  openly  displayed  to  the  people  as  the  representatives  of  Ya- 
haweh,  the  objects  of  his  indwelling,  and  hence  tkey  were  images  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  cherubim,  even  granting  that  the  latter  may  have 
been  bull-shaped,  were  not  Neither  Elijah  and  Elisha,  nor  yet 
Amos,  condemned  the  calf,  or  rather  small  bull,  images,  although  the 
latter  so  strenuously  castigated  the  moral  transgressions  of  Israel  and 
its  substitution  of  ritual  for  moral  righteousness*  Among  the  proph- 
ets, it  is  Hosea  who  first  denounces  the  calf- worship  and  the  worship 
of  "graven  images"  (11*  8'*'  ),  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. But  the  same  prophet  seems  to  consider  the  maztehah^  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  worship  of  Ya* 
haweh  (cf,  3*),  Earlier  than  Hosea  we  have  a  condemnation  of  the 
calf- worship  nndcr  the  form  of  historical  narrative,  in  the  Israelite 
document  E,  and  still  earlier  than  this  in  J,  the  latter  taking  us  back 
certainly  to  the  ninth  century.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury^  as  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  Kings  t8*),  a  brazen  ser- 
pent was  one  of  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  temple.  Now  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Israelite  document  E^  which  condemns  the 
worship  of  the  golden  bull,  did  not  condemn  the  worship  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  commends  it  as  of  Mosaic 
origin,  and  a  means  of  miraculous  healing  (Num.  21**^),  Presumably 
Isaiah  was  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  which  abolished  the  brazen 
serpent,  although  neither  that  nor  any  idol  or  image  in  the  temple  is 
mentioned  by  him.  One  gathers,  rather,  from  his  prophecies,  that 
the  images  and  idols  which  he  denounced  were  extraneous  to  the 
temple  worship,  and  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  other  gods 
or  demons.  He  mentions  '^  mherim^^  and  '*  sun-images '*  {ly'*),  he 
speaks  of  "graven  images  and  molten  images"  {50^),  and  says  that 
*'  the  land  is  full  of  idols  *'  (a*),  which  he  contrasts  with  the  worship 
of  Vahaweh,  He  also  condemns  the  worship  of  oaks  or  lerebinths 
(i*)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Hosea,  he  regards  the  mazzebah 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  worship  of  Yahaweh  (19^^).    There  is 
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no  stfOBg  polemic  against  idol-worship  in  his  prophecies,  as  there  fe 
in  those  of  Jeremiah  or  Deutero- Isaiah  ;  and  in  his  geDcml  ^e^  of 
what  constitutes  an  image  he  has  not  advanced  to  the  position  of  the 
reformers  of  the  seventh  century*  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventh  centtiry,  that  we  first  meet  with  the  effective 
and  comprehensive  condemnation  of  images  of  e%'ery  sort,  incloding 
the  mai£ehah^  in  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  and  In 
the  action  of  the  King^  with  the  couosel  of  prophets  and  p^fiests 
(2  Kings  23)*  The  struggles  between  the  iconoclasts  and  ilie  icon- 
odules  was  not^  how  ever  ^  ended  in  a  day ;  it  went  on  during  the 
exile,  as  is  evidenced  by  Eiekiel  and  Deutero- Isaiah,  and  the  vi< 
of  the  iconoclasts  was  not  secure  until  the  post -exilic  periodn 

What  was  the  relation  of  the  Second  Commandtnest  to 
struggle  ?  Was  it  an  outgrowth  of  the  struggle  ?  That  b  the 
represented  by  Wellhausen,  Kuenen^  Stade,  Addis^  and  others. 
Bacon,  in  his  Exadui^  marks  this  commandment  as  Md,^  that  is,  *  an 
addition  to  E/  to  which  he  ascribes  all  the  other  commandmeQis 
but  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  (which,  according  to  him,  are  also  RdS)^  *a 
harmonistic  adjustment  of  J£,  or  a  Deuteronomic  expansion,  later 
than  722  Bx/  This  seems  to  be  approximately  the  opinion  of  Car- 
penter and  Battersby  (  The  Nexaieuch,  VoU  IL,  p,  in),  who,  discuss- 
ing the  commandments  as  a  whole,  "  conjecture  that  they  took  shape 
between  the  first  collection  of  laws  and  narratives  in  J  and  E,  and 
the  later  reproduction  of  ancient  t&rah  in  D."  The  argument  for 
this  position  is  in  part  one  from  silence,  in  part  one  from  the  posi- 
tive disregard  of  and  disobedience  to  the  commandment  in  practice- 
But  supposing  that  we  consider  the  Second  Commandment  as  the 
product  of  the  period  between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  commandments  in  E  (Ex.  20^)  and  J  (34*^,  which  pnflH 
hibil  the  making  of  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  molten  goda?^ 
They  were  a  part  of  the  law  of  God  in  Israel  and  Judah  surely  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  in  the  former.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
above-mentioned  scholars,  the  latter  of  these  commandments,  **Thou 
shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods,'*  was  included  in  the ''Ten  Words" 
of  J.  But  it  is  precisely  during  the  century  following  these  ''  Ten 
Words,"  with  their  prohibition  of  "molten  gods*'  or  "gods  of  silver 
and  gold,"  that  the  use  of  images  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  information  at  hand»  most  common,  so  that  even  the  prophets 
themselves  could  not  conceive  of  the  worship  of  God  without  some 
sort  of  image. 
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As  for  the  argument  from  silence,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the 
references  of  Hosea  to  our  comraandment,  and  indeed  to  the  Dec- 
alogue as  a  whole,  unless  we  emend  him  out  of  all  recognition,  are  as 
clear  as  those  of  Jeremiah,  who  confessedly  had  the  Decalogue 
before  him  in  Deuteronomy  as  **the  sole  legislation  of  Horeb,"  God's 
word  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  the  foundation  of  the  entire  law  of 
God,  The  second  table  is  referred  to  in  Hos.  4'  in  the  same  phrase- 
ology as  in  Jer.  7',  as  **  killing,  stealing,  and  committing  adultery," 
or,  rather,  Hosea  is  more  explicit  in  his  reference  than  Jeremiah, 
since  he  mentions  also  "  false  swearing/*  Neither  mentions  covet- 
ing. No  other  prophets  but  these  two  make  an  explicit  reference  to 
the  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  to  however  late  a  period  one  de- 
3cends«  Now  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  one  pentad  of  the 
Decalogue  was  in  existence  without  the  other*  The  general  evi- 
dence of  Hebrew  laws  of  itself  makes  us  demand  two  full  pentads, 
and  the  existence  of  one  pentad  of  the  Decalogue  is  in  so  far  an  evi- 
dence of  the  other*  But  this  negative  evidence  of  Hosea *s  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  table  finds  positive  support,  not  merely  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  calf^ worship,  but  also  in  his  denunciation  of 
"graven  images**  (mO*  The  First  Commandment,  or  at  least  the 
idea  which  it  expresses,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  teaching  of  Hosea 
and  the  following  prophets,  but  is  nowhere  quoted  by  any  of  them. 
The  Fourth  Commandment  must  have  been  known  to  Hosea,  for  it 
appears  in  both  '*  Books  of  the  Covenant"  (Ex.  34"  and  33*^),  but  it 
is  not  quoted  nor  referred  to  by  him,  while  from  the  words  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Isaiah  (i'"),  one  might  well  suppose  that  no  such  command- 
ment was  known  in  his  time.  Hosea  certainly  had  the  two  "  Books 
of  the  Covenant "  behind  him,  with  the  larger  mass  of  laws  of  which 
they  were  but  a  part,  all  put  forth  as  of  divine  authority  (8**).  In 
that  mass  of  laws,  and  included,  under  any  understanding  of  their 
contents,  among  the  **Ten  Words,"  was  a  prohibition  of  images  j 
nevertheless,  that  prohibition  was  not  effective,  and  did  not  become 
■0  until  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  After  that  time,  while  the 
Decalogue  was  recognized  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  teaching  of 
historians,  prophets,  psalmists,  and  wisdom  writers  was  in  accord 
with  its  teachings,  we  observe  a  singular  lack  of  direct  citations  from 
or  references  to  it,  and  the  laws  of  the  Priest  Code  are  quite  as  in- 
dependent of  it  as  the  *' Books  of  the  Covenant*'  are  claimed  to  be. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  iconoclasm  of  the  reformation  under 
Josiah  which  has  been  generally  overlooked  or  underemphasi^ed, 
but  which  js  of  some  importance  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
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Second  Commandment.  That  reform  went  far  beyoud  the  letter  of 
the  Gommandment.  The  letter  of  the  command  meni  was  at  that 
time  antiquated.  It  specified  merely  *'  graven  images  "  ;  the  reform 
condemned  the  ma%ze^ah.  Isaiah,  who  had  gone  beyond  graven 
images  to  condemn  grove  worship  and  ashertm^  had  accepted  the 
mazM^tah  :  Jeremiah  and  the  men  of  his  time  stretched  the  idea  of 
the  commandment  to  condemn  the  mazubah  also*  Even  the  com- 
mentary on  or  expansion  of  this  commandment  in  Deuteronomy, 
which,  from  its  appearance  also  in  Ex.  30,  may  be  assumed  to  be  at 
least  somewhat  older  than  the  ntiain  book  of  Deuteronomy,  does  not 
cover  the  mazzehah. 

This  application  of  the  commandment  by  a  process  of  gradual  evo- 
lution to  things  and  conditions  to  which  its  words  do  not  properly 
apply  seems  to  me  suggestive  of  the  real  history  of  the  command- 
ment, its  interpretation,  neglect,  and  application.  That  history,  as  I 
conceive  it,  is  as  follows :  Moses  gave  the  Israelites  a  god,  Yahaweh, 
as  their  god,  throughout  all  their  tribes.  The  representation  of  this 
god  to  them  was  the  ark*  By  this  ark»  and  not  by  some  "  graven 
image,"  such  as  was  used  in  Egypt,  was  God,  Yahaweh,  to  be  repre- 
sented  to  them.  Technically,  the  wording  of  the  commandment 
does  not  prohibit  the  mazzebah^  and  the  rude  stones,  trees,  and  the 
like,  which  constituted  the  representations  of  God  in  the  primitive 
nomadic  Ufe,  It  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  First  Com- 
mandment, to  secure  the  service  of  Yahaweh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
the  sense  already  explained,  by  furnishing  a  symbol  or  representation 
of  him.  As  the  ark  was  thus  the  representation  of  Yahaweh,  graven 
images  wouM  have  represented  some  other  deity,  and,  in  fact,  dtd 
represent  the  deities  of  Egypt,  and  were,  hence,  forbidden.  With 
the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  adoption  of  Canaanite  shrines^  rit- 
nal,  etc.,  came  the  inclination  to  adopt  the  Canaanite  representations 
of  deity*  So  long  as  these  were  adopted  as  representations  of  Ya- 
haweh, and  not  of  some  other  god,  this  did  not  so  mtjch  matter,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  breach  of  the  commandment.  The  situation  is 
parallel  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  each  case  a  practically  imageless  church,  having  among 
its  first  principles  a  condemnation  of  images,  comes  in  contact  with 
image- worshipping  peoples.  The  Christians,  while  condemning 
those  images  as  idols,  when  worshipped  as  the  representations  of 
other  gods,  did  not  regard  them  in  the  same  light  when  adopted  as 
representations  of  their  own  god  or  their  saints.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  consciousness  on  their  part  of  a  breach  of  the  Second 
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CcmmandmeEt  in  doing  this ;  and  they  both  adopted  images  from 
other  religions  and  also  made  new  ones  of  their  own.  The  onus  of 
the  commandment^  as  they  understood  it,  was  against  heathen  idol- 
worship.  Ultimately  they  developed  a  practical  polytheism-  Then 
came  the  struggle  of  the  iconoduies  and  iconoclasts,  and,  finally,  the 
Reformation,  with  the  triumph  (in  the  northern  and  western  lands  of 
Christendom  only,  thus  far)  of  the  iconoclasts.  The  history  of  Israel 
was  similar,  It  is  with  Elijah,  the  Wychffe  or  Huss  of  Israel^  that 
we  meet  the  first  mutterings  of  reform*  His  is  the  battle  against  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  religion,  against  the  substitution  of  Baal  for 
Yahaweh,  At  first  there  is  no  denunciation  of  image -worship  ;  that 
is  not,  or  is  not  perceived  to  be,  an  issue  in  the  struggle.  Running 
parallel  with  this  struggle  for  the  national  god  is  the  writing  of  the 
story  of  Israel,  the  telling  of  its  deeds  and  achievements  in  the  past, 
which  awakened  or  renewed  a  patriotic  spirit  in  the  people.  In  this 
stor)'  we  begin  to  hear  the  call  back  to  primitive  things,  and  to  the 
primitive  rehgion  of  Israel,  w^hich  is  so  strongly  developed  in  Amos 
and  Hosea.  But  before  the  time  of  those  prophets  this  national  reU- 
gious  movement  had  already  led  to  a  renaissance  of  Mosaism,  the 
condemnation  of  strange  gods  in  the  narrative  of  E,  referred  to 
above,  and  the  condemnation  in  both  J  and  E  of  the  golden  calf^ 
The  golden  calf  was  a  later  introduction,  a  substitute  for  the  original 
ark,  a  "graven  image  "  put  in  the  place  of  the  true  and  original  rep- 
resentation of  God  given  by  Moses,  namely,  the  ark.  This  was  a 
period  of  close  contact  with  other  nations^  and  a  time  of  free  borrow- 
ing in  things  religious.  The  result  was  that  a  contest  was  joined 
between  the  nationalists  and  the  foreignizers*  The  conflict  between 
the  opposing  views  grew  constantly  more  defined,  and  in  this  con- 
flict the  Second  Commandment  gradually  came  to  have  a  new  and 
independent  significance,  as  was  the  case  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  until  at  last  things  were  condemned  which  at  first 
had  been  accepted  on  the  basis  of  tradition  as  necessary  adjuncts  of 
the  service  of  Yahaweh.  The  Second  Commandment  itself  was  ex- 
plained, and  interpreted,  and  applied,  imtil  there  grew  up  about  it  a 
definitely,  fixed  commentary,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Ex*  20 
and  Deut*  5,  attached  to  the  original  commandment.  Finally,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  reformers  extended  the 
scope  of  the  commandment  even  beyond  the  words  of  the  com  men* 
tary,  to  include  the  nwzzebah^  and  every  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
deity,  except  the  ark  itself. 

The  Third  Commandment  prohibits  a  false  oath  by  the  name  of 
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Vahavreh,  and  is  a  pnctical  assertion  of  the  sanctitf  to  the  IsracJtte 
of  the  name  of  Vahaweb  as  the  nanie  of  his  God,  to  whom  be  staods 
in  a  peculiar  retanoa.  Not  that  false  oaths  by  other  gods  or  other 
names  of  God  were  allowed,  but  that  there  ts  a  pecuEax  wickedness 
in  the  Israelite's  making  a  false  oa^th  by  the  holy  pei^onal  name  of 
kii  God,  To-day,  in  some  Moslem  lands,  as  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience,  a  man  who  will  swear  falsdy  by  Allah,  or  Moham- 
med,  or  even  by  Alip  wiU  not  do  so  by  the  shrine  of  the  local  saints ; 
and  similar  conditions  are  vouched  for  by  travellers  in  Spain  and 
other  Christian  countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Moslem  of 
those  regions  does  not  believe  in  Allah^  Moharoroed,  or  Aii,  or  the 
Christian  in  God,  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  but  that  hb  special  god,  who 
takes  direct  cognizance  of  his  aifairs,  and  whom  to  offend  is  danger- 
ous,  is  the  saint  of  that  shrine.  The  Third  Commandment  ascribes 
that  function,  so  far  as  the  Israelite  is  concerned,  to  Yahaweh ;  and 
it  is  thus  closely  related  in  thought  ^id  purpose  to  the  two  preceding 
commandments.  Indeed,  these  three  are  supplementary  or  comple- 
mentary to  one  another. 

The  Fourth  Commandment  deals  with  an  institution,  an  ancient 
sacred  custom.  It  enjoins  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  as  somethmg 
already  well  known.  The  later  additions  to  the  Sabbath  law,  or  the 
mterpretations  of  its  meaniug  or  origin,  which  connect  it  with  agri- 
cultural life,  have  in  themselves  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  Sab- 
bath law.  Such  criticisms  as  that  of  Addis  are  quite  beside  the 
point,  and  depend  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  origin  and  original 
purpose  of  the  commandment,  Addks  says  {Documtnis  af  the  Hejc- 
akuck^^KA.  L,  p.  139) :  "The  Sabbath  implies  the  settled  Ufe  of  agri- 
culture. An  agriculturist  needs  rest  and  can  rest  from  tillage.  A 
nomad's  hfe  is  usually  so  idle  that  no  day  of  rest  is  needed,  ivhile, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  work  as  the  nomad  does,  driving  cattle,  milk- 
ing them,  etc,  cannot  be  remitted  on  one  day  recurring  every  week," 
The  Sabbath,  as  Jastrow  has  pointed  out,**  was  not  originally  a  day 
of  rest,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.  That  is  part  of  the 
later  application  and  interpretation  of  this  commandment,  but  is  not 
contained  in  the  original  "  Word."  The  Sabbath  was,  in  fact,  an  an- 
tique observance,  as  was  the  division  of  the  week  into  seven  days^ 
and,  apparently,  a  primitive  Semitic  conception,  although  no  trace  of 
it  among  the  Arabs  has  yet  been  discovered.  This  commandment 
simply  recognizes  its  existence,  and  makes  it  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Hebrew  sacred  bw. 

•»  Amtruan  J^urnai  </  Thetfitigy^  April,  1898, 
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The  Fifth  Commandment  asserts  the  reverence  and  obedience  due 
to  a  parent,  in  true  primitive  fashion,  placing  this  reverence  almost 
on  a  plane  with  the  duty  towards  God.  It  is  not  ancestor- worship, 
andj  in  fact,  the  Hebrews  never  developed  ancestor-worship ;  but  it 
is  the  exaltation  of  the  parent  to  a  position  near  to  that  of  God, 

The  commandments  of  the  second  table,  the  second  pentad  of  the 
Decalogue,  are  more  distinctly  ethical,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
than  those  of  the  first  table,  and  it  is  particularly  against  this  pentad 
that  the  protest  has  been  raised  that  they  were  impossible  at  the 
trme  of  Moses/^  The  code  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  the  broadest  eth- 
ical interpretation,  and  under  the  Prophets  it  began  to  receive  such 
an  interpretation.  But  in  its  literal  sense  it  constitutes  no  more  than 
the  foundation,  the  groundwork,  of  the  ethical  structure  which  was 
developed  later.  Now  all  concerns  of  life,  in  the  Arabian  concep- 
tion, as  in  the  early  Hebrew,  were  governed  by  religion.  What  a 
man  should  eat,  his  relations  to  his  wife,  to  his  children,  the  relations 
of  guest,  of  friendship,  the  common  affairs  of  greeting  and  of  eti- 
quette, were  included  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Everything  had  its 
origin  and  its  sanction  from  the  god.  This  was  true,  also,  of  the  eth- 
ical relation  of  members  of  a  family  or  clan  toward  one  another,  — 
that  they  were  not  to  murder,  commit  adult ery^  steal,  bear  false 
witness,  or  covet,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  family  or  clan, 
because  those  things  were  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  god  with  whom 
they  were  all  united  in  a  bloody  Ijond,  and  through  whom  they  were 
united  with  one  another  in  the  same  bond.  This  common  clan  or 
tribal  law  is  made,  in  the  second  pentad  of  the  Decalogue,  the  law 
of  all  Israelites  toward  one  another,  because  all  are  become  the  ser- 
vants or  worshippers  of  the  one  God,  under  or  in  whom  all  are 
united  in  one  tribe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  traced  an  apparent  connection 
between  the  ark  of  Moses  and  the  godship  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a 
probable  acquaintance  on  Moses'  part  with  at  least  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Egyptian  religious  observance,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  commandments  of  the  second  pentad  of  the  Deca- 
logue may  all  be  paralleled  from  the  Egyptian  sacred  law.  In  the 
135  th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  we  have  the  negative  con- 
fession,^ in  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  made  to  vindicate  himself 
before  Osiris,  averring,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  not  stolen, 
murdcredj  etc.      From  this  negative  confession  we  can  restore  the 

^  Budde,  Rdigion  of  Israel  (0  ike  ExiU,  p.  33, 

■•  Cf .  Wiedemann,  The  Mi^i&H  iff  thi  Attdeni  E^/itam, 
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Egyptian  sacred  law>  which,  by  the  way,  underwent  a  continue 
growth  and  development.  This  law  was  regarded  as  divine,  and  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  the  divine  scribe  Tholh,*'  It  raa}-  be, 
therefore,  that  Moses  derived  a  suggestion  not  only  of  an  ark,  but 
also  of  a  sacred  law,  from  Egypt. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  Decalogue,  and  that  which  exalts  it 
to  a  place  apart,  rendering  it  universal  and  permaneut  in  its  charac- 
ter, is  that  it  selects  precisely  the  fundamental  and  ethical  relations^ 
and  lays  the  stress  upon  them.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  essentially 
an  ethical  law,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  religion  of  Israel  that 
ethical  character  which  distinguishes  it  at  the  outset  from  other  reh- 
gions,  and  renders  it  capable  of  the  further  development  which  it 
received.  The  Decalogue  sets  forth  an  ethical  conception  of  the 
God  of  Israel  as  one  to  whom  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  the  like, 
are  especially  offensive*  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ethical  rela- 
tion is  the  only  relation  in  which  God  is  viewed,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  at  the  outset  God  is  viewed  as  one  who  condemns  the  slaughter 
or  robbery  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Yahaweh  is  the  God  of  Israel^ 
and  as  such  the  enemy  of  the  enemies  of  Israel ;  toward  them  he 
has  no  law.  He  must  cast  out  and  destroy  the  gods  and  their 
peoples  before  himself  and  his  people  Israel. 

He  is  represented  in  the  earlier  writings  as  manifesting  himself  in 
the  storm  ;  lightning  is  his  weapon,  the  thunder  is  his  voice.  This 
has  been  misinterpreted  as  meaning  that  he  is  a  nature-god,  a  god  of 
the  storms.  Again  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  warrior,  and  hence  some 
modern  writers  have  interpreted  him  as  a  god  of  battles.  In  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  we  find  him  pictured  as  the  giver  of  rain  (Jud*  5*)» 
He  is  not  really  a  god  of  a  special  attribute,  or  the  representation  to 
the  Israelites  of  natural  phenomena.  He  is  Yahaweh,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  fights  for  Israel^  who  manifests  himself  in  natural  phe- 
nomena;  but  he  ts  not,  therefore,  limited  to  those.  He  covers  the 
whole  field  alike. 

In  the  early  days  of  Islam,  the  characteristic  feature  of  Allah 
seemed  to  be  that  he  gave  the  victory  to  his  followers.  He  seemed 
like  a  god  of  battle,  because  the  special  busines-i  of  Islam  was  to 
fight ;  and  the  same  is  true  at  the  outset  of  Israel  and  IsraeFs  god> 
On  his  enlrarice  into  Canaan,  Israel's  special  business  was  to  fight 
for  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  possessions  j  and,  in  general,  the 
business  of  any  people  in  the  transition  from  the  barbarous  stage  is 
to  fight  battles.      During  that   period  Yahaweh  was  a  god  of  war, 

■"  Erman,  AtgypUtt.  u.  aegyf^hf^fi  ffhtttt  L,  204* 
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because  war  was  the  special  function  of  his  people.  So,  also,  tinder 
primitive  conditions,  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  divine  power 
is  the  thunder-storm,  and  hence,  particuJaxly,  the  thunder-storm 
manifests  Yahaweh.  In  the  Deborah  Song,  already  referred  to,  we 
see  another  form  of  manifestation,  the  useful  and  practical,  becoming 
more  pronounced  as  the  people  advance  toward  the  settled  state  as 
cultivators  of  the  soiL 

To  turn  from  the  conception  of  God,  and  his  relation  to  his 
people^  to  the  rites  by  which  a  relation  with  God  was  established  or 
maintained,  we  find  circumcision  taking  the  most  prominent  place. 
In  the  later  period  circumcision  and  the  Sabbath  become,  in  fact, 
the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  the  Jews.  Circumcision  was  custom- 
ary in  early  times  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  but  also  among  the 
Phcenicians  and  Canaanites,  the  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians ;  in  fact, 
all  the  people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Philistines,  practised  this  rite.  It  is  not,  appar- 
ently, an  original  Semitic  practice,  since  we  do  not  find  it  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  It  may  have  been  introduced  into 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  from  Egypt,  The  Hebrews  appar- 
ently inherited  it  from  their  forefathers  in  those  regions,  A  curious 
reference  in  one  of  the  oldest  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  4^^^) 
connects  Moses  with  circumcision,  and  suggests  that  in  some  manner 
or  other  circumcision  assumed  a  new  shape  at  his  time.  Possibly 
the  change  was  the  transfer  in  age,  so  that,  instead  of  circumcising  on 
the  entrance  into  manhood,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
form  of  the  rite,  it  was  transferred  to  infancy^  as  we  find  it  among 
the  Israelites  during  the  entire  historical  period*  Circumcision  was 
connected  with  the  blood -covenant,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage 
referred  to.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  i  Sam.  18,  that  in  the  time  of 
Saul  and  David  it  was  a  part  of  the  hoi  in  ess- regulation,  that  is»  of  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  Israelite  to  his  God,  so  that  there  was  a 
special  stigma  attaching  to  peoples  who  did  not  practise  this  rite. 
The  same  view  is  set  forth  in  the  oldest  history  of  the  earlier  days 
(Josh,  s^'^^^)t  where  circumcision  is  regarded  as  the  condition  of 
the  covenant-relation  of  Israel  with  its  God.  But  here  the  rite 
seems  to  be  connected  in  time  with  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  as 
though  first  adopted  as  a  national  rite  on  the  entrance  into  that 
country. 

In  general^  so  far  as  rites  and  ceremonies  were  concerned,  it 
seems  probable  that  Moses  left  them  with  little  change  as  he  found 
them.     If  we  ask  after  the  position  which  Moses  claims  for  himselfj 
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we  find  him  represented  as  a  priest  rather  ihaa  a  warrior,  the 
founder  of  a  cult,  connecting  itself  closely  mth  a  special  symbol  of 
divinity,  the  ark,  with  its  contents,  the  Decalogue-  X^ter,  we  find  a 
priesthood  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Dan 
deriving  their  origin  from  him  (Jud.  17,  iS),  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  priest  in  any  exclusive 
sense,  or  found  a  priesthood  hereditary  only  in  his  family,  or  even 
assume  for  himself  or  for  his  family  the  guardianship  of  the  ark. 
That  position  was  assigned  by  him,  according  to  what  sounds  like  a 
reliable  tradition,  to  an  Ephraimite,  Joshua  (Ex.  J5**)i  ^^^  ^^^  later 
priestly  caste  was  derived  by  tradition  not  from  Moses,  but  from  his 
brother  Aaron,  Moses*  own  special  function  as  priest  seems  to  have 
been  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
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WILUAM   BENJAMlPf  SMITH. 

TN  a  former  paper  we  have  considered  the  textual  facts  concerning 
L  the  address  and  destination  of  the  chief  of  Pauline  epistles,  in  so 
far  as  these  lay  before  us  in  the  opening  chapter  and  in  ihe  general 
situation  as  commonly  understood.  The  conclusions  recommended 
by  that  study  were  found  to  be  distinctly  at  variance  with  those 
ordinarily  accepted.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  try  to  forget 
our  earlier  study  and  to  yield  ourselves  without  recalcitrance  to  the 
natural  guidance  of  an  entirely  different  body  of  facts  presenting 
themselves  in  the  last  two  chapters.  These  are  incomparably  more 
numerous  and  complicated  than  those  already  treated ;  indeed,  they 
yield  in  these  respects  to  no  others  that  meet  us  in  New  Testament 
study.  But  they  are  not  far  to  seek;  they  are  in  large  measure 
exactly  ascertainable,  and  even  already  ascertained ;  and  so  great 
is  their  significance,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as  to  justify  the  most 
painstaking  investigation. 

Our  final  judgment  must  rest  upon  two  entirely  separate  bases  of 
support,  the  internal  and  the  external  evidence,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  we  study  first ;  but  since  a  choice  must 
be  made,  we  shall  begin  with  the  former  and  let  our  mind  play  freely 
upon  it,  unaffected,  so  far  as  possible^  by  the  latter. 


Almost  any  attentive  English  reader,  in  passing  from  the  14th  to 
the  15  th  chapter  of  Romans,  must  become  conscious  of  something 
strange  or  peculiar,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  say  what  it  is.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  a  change  of  subject.  The  general  theme  of  the  14th 
chapter  is  forbearance,  consideration  of  one  for  another.  This  has 
been  elaborated  at  great  length  through  23  verses,  and  presented  from 
almost  every  point  of  view,  even  at  the  expense  of  no  little  repetition 
of  thought  in  slightly  ^^r>ing  words.  Compare  w,^  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^\  etc. 
Apparently  the  discussion,  so  fragmentary  and  continually  returning 
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upon  itself,  has  been  closed  with  the  apophthegm,  "  Whatsoever  is 

not  of  faith  is  sin/'  At  the  very  best,  then,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
precisely  the  same  subject  resumed  in  15^ :  "  Now  we  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our* 
selves/^  Verse'  then  brings  us  back  exactly  to  the  previous  verse  ^\ 
to  the  notion  of  edifying  one  another.  Our  surprise  increases  to  find 
that  the  subject  thus  formally  introduced  is  immediately  dismissed, 
this  time  finally.  The  verses  that  follow  are  connected  merely 
mechanically  by  certain  words.  Verse  ^  adduces  the  example  of 
Christ  as  supposedly  referred  to  in  a  Scripture;  v,*  shows  that  all 
S^ripttfnswtz  written  for  our  comfort;  v^^  prays  the  God  oi  com  fart 
to  make  them  a  unit  in  mind,  accord,  and  mouth  unto  ihe  ^hry  of 
God ;  V.'  exhorts  them  to  receive  one  another  unto  this  same  gl&ry^ 
while  the  following  verses,  *^^^  would  show  that,  while  the  Jews  who 
believe  on  Christ  are  saved  by  right,  to  maintain  the  truth  of  God 
and  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  fathers,  the  Gentiles  are  saved  by 
mercy*  for  which  they  giorify  God,  Apparently  this  latter  idea  is 
the  one  aimed  at  in  the  whole  paragraph  and  finally  reached  by  the 
steps  indicated  in  italics.  It  can  hardly  be  that  any  of  these  inter- 
mediate notions  are  presented  for  their  own  sake,  else  why  are  they 
dismissed  so  instantly  ?  We  can  liken  them  to  nothing  else  so  well 
as  to  switches  on  a  railroad  track.  Each  serves  to  turn  off  the 
thought  into  an  entirely  different  path  without  wrecking  the  whole 
train,  until  suddenly  we  find  ourselves  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  on  which  we  started. 

This  seems  to  be  a  most  puzEling  procedure  for  any  one  imting 
freely  at  first  hand  :  v.-  reopens  a  discussion  a] ready  closed  with 
great  formality,  but  straightway  drops  it  and  turns  off  by  a  highly 
artificial  path  to  something  wholly  diverse.  The  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment which  overtakes  the  English  reader  at  this  point,  and  which 
we  have  tried  to  analyze,  is  much  intensified  on  reading  the  Greek. 
The  Sc  is  more  closely  conlinuative  than  **  Now,''  and  we  are  puzzled 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  two  classes,  the  Abie  and  the  Unable 
(oc  Surarot  and  ol  dSumToi)  :  **  and  we  ought,  we  the  Able,  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  Unable/*  These  are  spoken  of  as  two  classes 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  readers  ;  yet  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
either  hitherto,  *^  He  that  is  weak  in  the  faith''  {rm  8*  dtr^cwnWa 
T%  TTtoTct)  seems  to  be  another ;  at  least,  the  terras  used  are  not  the 
same.  Of  these  Able  and  Unable  we  hear  nothing  more,  nor  can  we 
ascertain  who  they  were.  That  there  should  have  been  two  such 
well-marked  orders  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  congregation. 
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that  Paul  should  have  known  about  them  so  accurately  as  to  rank 
himself  at  once  undisputedJy  with  the  oii<^|  and  assume  a  tone  of 
condescension  toward  the  other,  —  all  this  seems  strange  and  very 
hard  to  understand.  Everything  considered,  we  are  here  in  the 
presence  of  a  riddle,  which  no  art  of  Hermes  has  yet  availed  to 
unravel  If  we  were  dealing  with  anything  but  a  Pauline  epistle »  the 
suspicion  would  certainly  arise  that  this  paragraph  was  a  laler  adden- 
dum, that  its  author  intended  to  attach  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  for  that  reason  resumed  the  subject  in  v\",  ■  ', 
only  to  pass  swiftly  away  from  it  by  the  curved  track  of  w,*  *-  ^'  *■  *,  to 
what  was  really  in  his  mind,  the  relation  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  set  forth 
in  v\%*'*-,  while  the  whole  closes  with  the  benediction  of  vJ^.  Would 
Professor  Charles  entertain  any  doubt  on  this  point,  if  the  writing 
were  the  Book  of  Enoch  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  this  main  thought  of  v** :  "  For  I  say  that 
Christ  has  become  a  Minister  of  Circumcision,  for  the  sake  of  God's 
truth,  in  order  to  confirm  the  promises  of  the  fathers,  but  that  the 
Gentiles  glorified  God  on  account  of  mercy."  It  seems  impossible 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  tbese  words,  as  Judaic  and  ultra- Judaic, 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  '*  Minister  of  Circumcision,"  which  must 
signify  one  who  promotes  or  represents  circumcision,  and  the  mildest 
meaning  this  can  have  is  the  champion  of  the  Jewish  people.  That 
so  much  at  least  is  signified,  follows  necessarily  from  the  object  of 
this  ministry  as  stated  :  "To  establish  [make  good]  the  promises  of 
the  fathers/'  Lf.  the  promises  made  to  the  Jewish  patriarchs.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  form  a  more  strictly  Judaic  concep- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  In  order,  however,  to  leave  nothing 
unsaid,  to  distinguish  as  sharply  as  possible  between  Jew  and  Gentile^ 
the  writer  continues :  '*  But  [I  say]  that  the  Gentiles  praised  God 
for  mercy."  In  other  words,  salvation  and  glorification  had  been 
promised  to  the  fathers  for  their  posterity,  the  Jews.  In  order  to 
fulfil  (/Sf^aiwo-at)  these  promises,  and  so  maintain  the  truth  (or 
fidelity)  of  God  {im^p  uXtj&tax^  Bimj) ,  Christ  became  **  Minister  of 
Circumcision,"  whatever  that  may  be.  Thus,  salvation  belongs  to 
the  Jews  of  riif/i/j  it  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  God,  who  must 
fulfil  his  promises  and  maintain  his  truth ;  but  with  Gentiles,  it  is 
quite  another  matter :  to  them  God  has  made  m?  promises,  is  under 
no  pledge  ;  their  salvation  is  purely  of  grace  ;  it  is  for  his  m^rry  that 
tbey  praise  God*  We  do  not  dwell  on  the  Scriptures  alleged  in 
proof  of  this  doctrine,  which  have  plainly  no  semblance  of  perti- 
nency, but  we  ask  concerning  the  unmistakable  doctrine  itself :   Is  it 
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PauUnism?  Is  it  the  teaching  of  Gaiattam  or  o(  ^iJmam  /  Does 
it  consist  with  "There  is  no  disiinctioti/'  3^?  with  3*^?  with  10*^ 
("  for  there  is  no  distinction  both  of  Jew  and  of  Greek*')?  ■  Can  we 
conceive  of  the  atithor  of  this  verse  as  writing  the  Epistte  to  the 
Galatians?  And  if  such  be  hia  final  dictum,  why  did  he  write  this 
long  argument  for  Romans?  Why  did  he  through  a  dozen  chapters 
so  laboriously  produce  a  certain  impression,  which  at  the  end  he 
obliterates  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ?  The  doctrine  of  this  verse  is 
very  plain  and  even  plausible ;  if  Paul  has  meant  this  all  the  time^ 
why  did  he  not  say  so  frankly  and  clearly  at  the  outset  ?  Can  we 
think  of  the  apostle  as  a  woman  in  love^  who  reserves  the  whole 
secret  of  her  heart  for  a  postscript?  To  our  mind  this  is  nothing 
less  than  incredible- 
It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  shelter  this  un-Pauline  passage  behind 
another  equally  un-Pauline,  as  ii^^*^.  Undoubtedly  there  are  found 
more  than  once  precisely  such  contradictions  in  the  Chief  Letters,  in 
J^tf  marts  itself*  But  these  constitute  the  true  problems  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  which  imperiously  demand  solution  and  by  no  means 
solve  one  another.  In  them  lies  the  secret  of  Christianity.  The 
homoeopathic  treatment^  adopted  even  by  Lipsius,  has  long  been  a 
favorite  with  commentators,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  way  of 
true  criticism*  Propound  them  a  Hddle  in  GaJatians^  and  at  once 
they  answer  by  another  in  Ephfsians;  conundrums  in  Mark  they 
resolve  readily  by  enigmas  in  Jt?hn.  But  we  maintain  firmly  that 
two  negatives  in  different  chapters  do  not  make  an  affirmative; 
neither,  for  the  understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  is  there  any 
help  in  Hahnemann-  We  hold  that  the  deliverances  of  the  apostle 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  logical  law  as  the  deliverances  of  any 
other  intelligence  \  if  he  taught,  as  in  Ga/atians  and  elsewhere  in 
this  epistle,  the  most  ultra-antL-Judaism,  then  he  could  not  teach  the 
ultra-Judaism  of  these  verses  and  remain  an  honest  man.  Nay,  he 
would  have  been  foolish  as  well  as  dishonest,  to  contradict  so  flatly 
in  a  postscript  without  explanation  the  tedious  elaborations  of  the 
foregoing  chapters.  And  when  Lipsius  says  in  defence,  "  Die  scharfe 
Un terse heidung  zwisrhen  Juden  und  Heiden  findet  sich  mindestens 
ebenso  bestimmt  it^*"^^**/*  it  is  enough  to  answer:  "So  much  the 
worse  for  the  Paultnity  of  n^*-^,*^  Who  has  ever  suggested  even  a 
plausible  reason  for  supposing  that  Paul  really  wrote  or  inspired  those 
verses  ? 

We  pause  but  a  moment  on  v.*^,  though  it  contains  much  food  for 
reflection.     How  inflated  this  benediction  !     How  strangely  placed 
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in  the  midst  of  the  epistle  1  How  uncertain  the  text !  Shall  we 
read  irA^pwiiUj  or  wXTipo^opT^a-ai  (with  BFG)  ?  Is  not  the  un- Pauline 
iv  T«  viatwty  (not  found  in  DFGdefgm  Arm,)  with  ek  to  w€pt(r<r€\ktv 
(not  found  in  B  57)  a  plain  conflation?  It  would  seem  hard  to 
imagine  a  conclusion  rhyming  better  with  the  notion  that  this  para- 
graph ''*^  is  a  later  addendum. 

The  most  obvious  remark  concerning  the  next  passage,  vvj*^,  is 
that  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  foregoingp  "  But  I  am 
persuaded,  my  brethren,  even  1  myself,  concerning  you,  that  also 
you  yourselves  are  full  of  goodness,  having  been  filled  with  all  the 
knowledge  [^twsisl^  able  also  to  admonish  one  another,"  It  is  vain 
to  say  this  connects  immediately  with  the  foregoing  exhortation  (Lip- 
sius)  ;  formally,  yes ;  but  not  really  i  it  might  as  well  be  attached 
anywhere  else.  The  next  observation  is  that  the  emphasis  is 
extremely  labored  and  overstrained,  and  the  style  plethoric.  But 
these  considerations  are  slight,  by  the  side  of  those  that  meet  us  in 
yy  ja#w._  ^j-j^g  writer  seems  to  be  apologizing  for  writing  **  too  boldly 
in  part"  (roA/ii^porcpo»^  [-<««]  Atto  fitpov^  =  kiihntr  {a/s  erf  order  itch)  ^ 
skiienweise)^  but  in  these  nine  verses  ideas  are  not  expressed,  they 
are  merely  dimly  shadowed  forth  :  we  see  only  men  as  trees  walking  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  avoid  committing 
himself  to  anything  beyond  intimations,  though  the  uncertainty  of  the 
text  makes  even  this  uncertain.  So  much^  however,  we  may  say  with 
all  confidence  :  that  the  ground-twit  of  this  section  is  apologetic^  and 
that  in  so  far  it  is  entirety  discordant  with  the  Introdtictton^  i*'^. 
There  the  writer's  spirit  was  as  far  as  possible  from  apology  for 
visiting  the  Romans^  much  less  for  writing  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  excuses  himself  for  not  coming  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  indeed  often  planned  a  visit,  but  his  plans  had  miscarried ;  and 
he  cannot  find  a  single  expression  quite  strong  enough  to  voice 
adequately  his  yearning,  and  prayer,  and  purpose  to  visit  them,  but 
he  piles  up  intensives  one  upon  another.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
mistake  here.  The  tenor  can  not  be  misunderstood.  If  the  writer 
be  honest,  he  had  long  been  planning  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  strengthening  them,  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  of  winning  con- 
verts for  the  gospel ;  and  whatever  were  the  causes  that  thwarted 
these  plans,  they  lay  outside  himself,  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation  ;  they  did  not  lie  within  him  ;  there  all  was  perfect  readiness 
to  preach  gospel  to  **  you  that  are  in  Rome  "  just  as  well  as  to  any 
other  people,  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  Here,  however,  the  case  is 
precisely  reversed.     The  writer  apologizes,  in  a  vague  and  almost 
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unmtelligible  way,  it  is  true,  yet  indubitably  he  apologises  for  even 
writing  to  these  Roman  readers  ;  he  is  modest  to  a  degree  :  he  will 
not  call  himself  an  apostle^  but  only  a  "  Minister  of  Christ  Jesus  " ; 
he  protests  that  he  has  never  preached  and  will  never  preach  gospel 
where  Christ  has  been  named,  lest  he  build  on  another's  foundation ; 
and  finally  he  disclaims  in  a  marvellously  awkward  fashion  all  intention 
of  preaching  or  staying  in  Rome  (?)  and  assures  them  he  intends 
only  to  stop  over  irt  transtht  on  his  way  to  Spain  1  We  affirm  that 
these  two  passages  (i*"^  and  15**"^)  contradict  each  other  absolutely 
and  at  every  point ;  not  indeed  grammatically  and  outwardly »  but, 
what  is  &r  more  important,  inwardly  and  psychologically^  When  we 
represent  to  ourselves  the  moods,  the  tempers,  which  the  two  passages 
necessarily  imply,  we  find  them  as  utterly  opposed  as  can  be,  nor  is 
there  any  possibility  of  uniting  them  in  the  same  person.  The  Ian- 
guage  here  used  may  sound  strong,  but  it  does  not  nearly  render  our 
sense  of  the  fundamental  antagonism  between  these  two  paragraphs, 
an  antagonism  as  deep  as  the  soul  of  man ;  nor  can  we  believe  that 
any  unbiassed  intelligence  can  read  and  re-read  the  passages  and 
vividly  realize  the  affections  they  imply,  without  a  like  lively  feeling 
of  the  discord  between  them. 

On  minuter  examination  we  shall  find  this  general  impression 
deepened  and  strengthened.  As  already  observed,  this  section  is 
certainly  apologetic,  but  for  what  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
Apparently  for  writing  **  more  boldly  in  part  ^'  (than  was  proper  or 
necessary)^  though  what  part  is  referred  to,  no  man  can  say  ;  but  to 
make  out  any  satisfactory  connection  between  vvJ*  and  **  seems  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  these  stand  thus  :  "  I 
know  you  are  good  and  wise,  but  [St  =  dech^  Lipsius]  I  wrote  you 
more  boldly  in  part  [than  was  necessary]/'  It  is  this  adversative 
*'  but  [nevertheless]  "  that  is  so  hard  to  understand  in  connection 
with  the  "  more  boldly.*'  If  it  stood,  "  I  know  you  are  babes  in  the 
faith,  and  need  careful  instruction,  nevertheless  I  may  have  written 
too  boldly  at  times,"  etc*,  the  thought  would  seem  natural  j  as  it  is, 
it  seems  awkward  and  inverted.  Let  this  pass,  however;  now  and 
then  even  Homer  nods.  We  now  inquire  what  was  the  object  of  the 
writing  —  a  most  important  question,  over  which  generations  of  critics 
have  cudgelled  their  brains  to  no  purpose.  It  is  answered  in  three 
words  only:  *'To  remind  you  "  (iIjs  l?ram/ii/4i'^fTictiJv  v^ias).  But  he 
who  reminds  must  remind  of  something  ;  of  what  then  is  the  writer's 
reminder?  The  text  furnishes  no  answer  whatever  !  The  following 
clause  tells  why  he  reminded,  "  because  of  the  grace,"  etc.  but  does 
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not  even  iiint  of  what  he  reminds.  Now  this  wAy  js  not  the  ques- 
tion that  would  naturally  interest  either  us  or  the  original  readers ; 
it  is  the  7i'/tai  that  we  want  to  know  about,  and  here  we  are  left  in 
utter  darkness.  On  looking  closely  at  this  why^  we  find  that  it  is 
apparently  an  authorization  of  this  reminder,  of  this  letter  :  "  I  wrote 
to  remind  you,  because  of  the  grace  that  was  given  me  from  God,  for 

I  me  to  be  a  priest  of  Christ  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  sacri^- 

cially  the  gospel  of  God  that  the  oblation  of  the  Gentiles  may  become 
acceptable,  having  been  sanctified  in  Holy  Spirit/'     Herein,  then, 

I  lay  his  right  to  address  them  such  a  letter.     Here,  then^  is  the  real 

thought :  a  defence  of  the  author's  right  to  address  such  an  epistle  to 
such  readers,  —  he  was  priest  of  Christ  Jesus  unto  the  Gentiles.    This 

!  reason  may  be  good  in  itself,  but  what  possible  fitness  has  it  on  the 

'  lips  of  him  who  has  already  proclaimed  himself,  '^  Paul,  sen^ant  of 

Christ  Jesus,  elect  Apostle,  ,  .  .  through  whom  we  received  grace 
and  Apostleship  unto  obedience  among  all  the  Gentiles  for  his  name's 
sake,  among  whom  are  ye  "  i  who  has  already  professed  his  year-long 
prayer  and  purpose,  nay,  his  inviolable  obligation,  to  visit  them  and 
evangelize  among  them,  his  complete  readiness  to  preach  gospel  to 
all  alike  everywhere  ?  What  has  occurred  to  transform  the  subUmely 
daring  apostle  into  a  fawning,  cringing  priest  ?  And  what  a  remark* 
able  conception  is  this  of  Paul,  as  *Uhe  official  of  Christ  Jesus, 
ministering  in  sacrifice  the  gospel  of  God,  that  the  oblation  of  the 
Gentiles  may  become  well-pleasing.*'  The  imagery  is  ungainly  and 
repulsive,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  thoroughly  hieratic,  while  the 
thought  and  the  tendence  are  ultra -Judaic.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
whole  group  of  unfamiliar  terms,  Xctrovpyos,  irpo<r<^opa,  Itpovpyouvrat 
the  last  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  If  the  Autor  ad 
Gaiatas  or  ad  Romams  wrote  such  words  as  these  to  these  same 
Romans,  then  nothing  is  impossible  ;  Coke  may  have  wtitten  Hamlet, 
we  may  believe  anything  of  anybody* 

The  next,  v.",  "  I  have  therefore  the  glorying  in  Christ  Jesus  as  to 
things  pertaining  to  God,*'  connects,  if  at  all,  only  loosely  with  w.^^ 
and  ^^  The  following  verses,  **^^,  contain  a  vindication  of  the  writer's 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  but  in  the  strange  form  of  a  disclaimer  of 
all  glorying,  save  in  what  Christ  had  wrought  through  him  most  mar- 
vellously. Hereby  uncalled* for  modesty  is  combined  with  extraordi- 
nary pretensions  :  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  a  circle  as  far  as  Illyricum, 
he  has  fuldlled  the  gospel  of  the  Christ.  Further  on  he  declares  he 
"  has  no  more  room  in  these  regions,**  and  hence  hastens  to  lift  aloft 
the  standard  of  the  crosSj  above  the  western  wave,  in  farthest  Hispa- 
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Ilia.  The  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  tfa^e  staicnieiits  b  that  th^ 
are  gross  rheioncal  exaggerations  ;  tbe  kiter  is  indeed  absciid.  Had 
the  wriier  said  that  he  would  now  move  upon  the  great  capital  city, 
hai'-ing  evangehzed  in  some  measure  the  Orient,  we  might  have 
accepted  it  as  the  plan  of  a  masterly  spirit ;  but  lo  say  that  there  was 
no  more  field  for  his  activity  in  the  immense  and  densely  populated 
and  highly  civilized  East,  not  a  tithe  of  which  had  heard  of  tbe 
gospel,  and  that  he  must  therefore  pass  over,  not  to  Rome  or  even  to 
Italy,  but  to  the  remote  and  semi -barbarous  Spain,  lo  find  scope  for 
his  powers,  is  simply  preposterous.  For  ouf  part,  we  rcfiise  to  ascribe 
such  fustian  to  the  Apo«tle  Paul- 

At  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  thorough  undoing  of  this 
notion,  that  Paul  went  or  intended  to  go  to  Spain  because  he  had 
"  no  more  room  "  io  the  East,  than  is  fiimished  by  Ughtfoot  himself 
in  his  "  Chronology  of  Sl  Paul's  life  and  Epistles  "  {Biblkal  Essays^ 
p.  233).  He  places  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Rome  61  a,d.  ;  his  release 
from  prison  63  a.d,  What  then  does  Paul  do  ?  Hasten  on  to  Spain  ? 
By  00  means  !  He  makes  a  "  first  Journey  eastward,  revisits  Klace^ 
donia,'*  Philippi  the  fourth  time,  then  "  revisits  Asia  and  Phiygia," 
also  visits  Colossae,  and  "founds  the  church  of  Crete.*'  All  this 
extensive  and  continued  activit>'  in  the  "parts"  where  five  years 
before  he  had  no  room  !  Now  at  last,  thinks  Lightfoot,  he  "  visits 
Spain^  Gaul,  Dalmatia/'  Where  is  the  evidence  ?  \lliy,  in  2  Tim.  4* 
we  read  i  "  For  Demas  hath  foisaken  me,  having  loved  this  present 
world,  and  is  departed  unto  Thessalonica,  Crescens  to  G alalia,  Titus 
unio  Dalmatia "  M  But  even  Lightfoot  cannot  pretend  that  Paul 
stayed  any  considerable  time  in  Spain.  For  there  follows  in  his 
scheme  a  "  second  journey  eastward,**  in  which  the  apostle  is  made 
to  "  revisit  Asia  and  Phrygia,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  Philippi,  Achaiat 
Crete,  Asia,  Miletus,  Troas,  Corinth,"  and  on  his  way  to  Nicopolis 
he  is  arrested  and  carried  away  to  Rome  to  mart^Tdom  68  a,d*  To 
be  sore,  all  this  *'  globe-trotting  "  is  on  paper  only,  but  it  shows 
indisputably  that  the  great  bishop  did  not  himself  for  a  moment 
believe  that  there  was  no  more  room  in  Asia,  much  less  in  Greece, 
and  Italy,  and  Africa,  for  the  apostle,  and  that  he  did  not  take  the 
Spanish  journey  at  all  seriously . 

Not  less  suspicious  is  v,® :  "And  so  being  [or  am  I]  ambitious  to 
evangclixe  not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  1  build  on  another's 
foundation,"  This  sounds  like  a  redoubled  and  exaggerated  echo 
of  some  very  indistinct  words  in  2  Cor,  10"  *^  Moreover,  it  seems 
pitiful  and  thoroughly  pusillanimous.     That  Paul  should  studiously 
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avoid  preaching  where  any  one  else  had  preached,  where  Christ  had 
even  been  named,  appears  ridiculous  and  unbelievable,  and  finds  no 
semblance  of  warrant  either  ia  Corinthians  or  in  the  Book  of  Acts* 
Is  it  possible  that  such  base  jealousies  guided  th^  counsels  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christ?     We  cannot  believe  it. 

Moreover,  it  sharply  contradicts  the  Introduction,  1^",  where  the 
writer  declares  it  had  long  been  his  purpose  to  preach  to  them  (in 
Rome)  and  reiterates  his  readiness,  and  eagerness,  and  sacred  duty 
to  preach  alike  to  aEl  men  everywhere.  It  is  useless  to  expatiate  on 
this  point.  He  who  does  not  perceive  the  contradiction  as  well  as 
the  unlikelihood  here  would  hardly  perceive  them  anywhere. 

These  verses,  ^%  present  an  extraordinary  hiatus  in  structure  as 
well  as  remarkable  textual  uncertainty.  To  us  it  appears  incredible 
that  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  Roman  strangers  in  straightforward, 
honest  fashion,  about  a  matter  of  business^  should  express  himself  in 
such  a  lumbering,  confused,  unmeaning  manner  as  the  following : 
"  Wherefore  also  I  was  hindered  these  many  times  from  coming  unto 
you,  but  now  having  no  longer  room  in  these  regions,  and  having 
yearning  to  come  unto  you  for  many  years,  as  perchance  I  may  fare 
into  Spain  —  for  1  hope  as  1  fare  through  to  behold  yoti  and  to  be 
sent  on  thither  by  you,  if  first  In  part  1  be  sated  of  [seeing]  you  — 
but  now  I  fare  unto  Jerusalem,  ministering  to  the  saints.  For  they 
pleased,  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make  a  certain  communion  unto 
the  poor  of  the  saints,  those  in  Jerusalem.  For  they  pleased,  and 
their  debtors  they  are.  For  if  the  Gentiles  communed  in  thctr 
spiritual  things,  they  are  in  debt  also  to  minister  to  them  in  the 
carnal  things."  It  would  be  hard  for  a  schoolboy  to  write  more 
wretched  English,  but  the  Greek  is  no  better.  What  is  the  author 
really  trying  to  say  ?  Apparently  he  is  trying  to  avoid  saying  any- 
thing positively,  but  will  merely  hint  vaguely  that  he  has  no  thought 
of  preaching  or  staying  in  Rome*  As  already  observ^ed  more  than 
once,  such  a  frame  o(  mind  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  dis- 
played in  the  Introduction,  Along  with  this  timorous  deprecation 
there  goes  what  a  cap/a/r^  benei^oUnfiai  !  He  has  been  hindered  so 
many  times  from  visiting  them,  has  had  yearning  to  visit  them  for 
many  years,  and  now,  though  he  will  not  dare  make  them  the  longed- 
for  ^nsit,  yet  he  will  venture  upon  a  passing  call,  on  his  way  to  Spain, 
only  to  behold  them  (i9eiimicr^at  =  view  with  wonder,  or  as  a  mere 
gratification  of  the  sight),  and  to  be  sent  on  by  them  when  he  has 
partly  fed  his  eyes  full  of  them  {Iky  vfj,u>v  irptarov  d-r-o  pLtpoi^^  €fATrX7f<T$o>)  I 
What  Oriental  courtier  ever  indited  more  unctuous  flatter)'  ?     Is  this 
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Paul,  the  apostle,  who  declared  not  long  before :  '*  Do  I  seek  to 
please  men  ?  Were  it  men  I  still  pleased,  Christ's  servant  I  should 
not  be  *'  ?  Wc  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  ascribe  these  verses  to 
the  apostle,  and  yet  retain  any  reverence  for  the  apostle  himself. 

On  closer  inspection,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  our 
passage  is  the  hiatus  that  yawns  after  "  Spain  '*  i  all  is  protasis  up  to 
this  point,  but .  no  apodosis  follows ;  the  sentence  begun  is  never 
completed.  Irr  rapid  impassioned  declamation,  or  in  high- wrought 
lyrical  composition,  this  might  be  forgiven  ;  but  what  must  we  think 
of  it  in  the  most  leisurely  narrative  of  a  most  deliberate  writer,  who, 
as  the  greatest  critics  assure  us,  watches  over  his  tenses  and  his 
particles  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  ?  Observe  also  the  frequent 
repetitions  and  tautophonies  :  rtn)  iXBtlv  trpof  £ftas  < .  -  rmi  ik&ttv  wpm 

VfJiSji  'a  wvi  di  *  ■  ■  vwt  o€ ;  ■:^vooK7ftrav  y^p  *  .  .  T^vdOKT^a'av  yap  %  TTOpcimpou 
.  .  *  Bta7rop€VQp,tVQi  .  ,  ,  7ropt.vo^i  ;   KOtvmviav  *  -  -  iKOLvintn/jo-iLV ;    Kat  6<ji€i- 

Arrat  ,  ,  ,  o^JH-iXoviXiv  itat.  Note  also  how  the  author  has  quilted  his 
verses  from  scraps  of  earlier  writings  :  compare  tvtKtwrro/i.i^j'  I'a  waXXa 
TcrO  ikBttv  "irpof  v/xas  with  rroAAaJfts  wpocOffiiiv  ikSetv  wpo^  vp^'i  tern 
iamkvOrfv  (l^)  j  ifmroBtav  Sc  c^cutf  rov  ik$€iv  iryjos  v/iat  with  iwiiroBw 
yo^  iBuv  VfAa^  ;    IkTri^iij  yhp  ^mfrQp(.x}6pi€voi  0(.dxTa&0ai  vfAa^  With  ov  6tkm 

yap  vp^^  dfiTt  iv  irapdSw  tSttv  (i  Cor.  1 6^),  where  the  variations  eXirtfu 
for  ov  Oikta  and  $taj^aa$at  for  ihtiv  are  subtle  and  intentional^  —  ob- 
serve also  €kiril^ta  yap  in  the  same  verse ;  v4>*  vp.wv  wp&wt^tfi&^vai.  with 
vfjL€i^  p.1  7rpowip,ipi}r^  (l  Cor^  16^)  ;  tu?  ai'  irop^vtapjoi  with  ou  Av  iropcwo- 
p,ai;  MfZKc^vut  mat  'A^ula  With  MaKt^vtav  kqx  *A^£cti'  (Acts  19^)  * 
wopevofioi'  th  ^hpovcrak7]pL  with  TrttptmvBtxi  ih  *ltpo<T6kvpja  (Acts  19**)- 

This  collection  is  not  called  koyia,  as  in  i  Cor.  i6\  but  more 
sanctimoniously  Kmvaiyiaj  as  in  the  later  2  Cor,  B*  9*^;  hence  Aa- 
roupyjjo-at  (a  Cot.  9*^) ;  hence  also  the  ^Kotmv  roti  ^ylot^  {2  Cor*  S* 
9^),  while  rov^  Trrmx'avi  Comes  from  GaL  2^".  The  explicitness  of 
"  unto  the  poor  of  the  saints,  those  in  Jerusalem  '*  seems  to  be  the 
mark  of  a  compiler.  Thus,  all  the  ideas  and  nearly  all  the  phrases 
of  these  verses  appear  to  be  culled  from  elsewhere ;  the  au thorns 
only  addition  is  *'  unto  Spain/'  and  it  is  precisely  this  same  that  turns 
the  whole  to  nonsense  :  for  this  abandonment  of  the  East,  in  favor 
of  the  West,  is  a  mere  romantic  conceit,  without  any  sanction  either 
in  Corinthians  or  in  Acts,  where  the  goal  of  Paul  is  not  Spain  but 
Rome  (19^^),  or  in  common  sense.  This  inability  to  add  any  fresh 
and  inherently  probable  detail  to  his  authorities  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
late  reviser. 

This  want  of  originality  shows  itself,  unless  wc  err,  very  strikingly 
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in  v.^.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  expression  *'  Having  sealed  them 
this  fruit*'?  What  mind  working  freely  would  of  iiself  elaborate 
such  an  image?  It  is  in  vain  that  acute  conjecturers  have  lashed 
their  wits  over  (r^tpayifrd^tt/o^  ;  their  best  guesses  do  not  really  raend 
matters*  But  we  think  we  can  divine  the  mind  of  the  writer  He  is 
bound  fast  to  scriptural  words  and  idioms,  he  will  vary  hardly  a  hair*s 
breadth.  Now  in  i*^  there  was  talk  of  "some  fruit*'  (nj^a  Ktipwov), 
and  in  2  Cor*  1'^  is  found  "  He  who  also  sealed  us"  (o  aal  (T(^ptty«ro* 
fi€vt^  ij/jtas),  and  in  i  Cor,  9^  the  Corinthians  are  called  '*The  seal  of 
my  Aposiolate"  (ij  yap  cr^payw,  ic.t.A,),  This  was  enough  for  such 
a  compositor,  who  produced  therefrom  the  monstrous  hybrid  o-^frpa- 
yu7a/^cvo«  awots  tov  xapirov  tovTQVf  —  where  "  fruit  *'  means  not  con* 
verts  but  collection  ! 

Among  so  many  rocks  of  offence  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the 
chief,  but  the  notion  that  the  Gentiles  should  share  their  carnal 
goods  with  the  Jews  because  the  Jews  had  shared  their  spiritual 
goods  with  the  Gentiles,  is  as  un-PauIine  as  can  be  imagined,  besides 
being  bizarre  and  ridiculous.  To  suppose  that  the  author  of  Gaia- 
itans  and  Romans  seriously  entertained  any  such  grotesque,  ultra* 
Judaic  idea  is  to  dissolve  his  whole  personality  in  contradictions. 

The  concern  of  the  writer  to  persuade  the  Romans  that  they  need 
have  no  fear,  that  he  will  not  stay,  but  will  merely  pass  on  by,  is 
really  amusing ;  thus  again  in  v*^ :  "I  shall  go  away,  passing  by  you 
into  Spain.**  And  right  on  the  heels  of  this  pleading  for  a  night's 
lodging,  mXh  promise  to  leave  early  in  the  morning,  comes  this 
boast :  "  But  I  know  that  coming  unto  you  I  shall  come  in  fulness  of 
blessing  of  Christ."  To  our  mind  there  is  no  literary  judgment 
more  inevitable  than  this  :  it  is  not  the  apostle  but  his  impersonator 
that  here  speaks* 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  it  is  almost  dumbfounding  to  read  in 
Lightfoot's  first  Essay  (p.  313)  :  "  It  never  once  occurs  to  him  [Paul] 
that  he  is  intruding  on  the  province  of  others/*  Now  here  arc 
fifteen  verses  that  are  either  apologetic  or  nothing  at  all,  wholly 
unmeaning.  Lightfoot  himself  admits  that  the  apostle  "  apologizes 
for  speaking  to  the  Romans  with  overboldness  "  ;  but  that  is  in  v,^, 
and  in  the  thirteen  that  follow  and  form  the  bulk  and  the  essence  of 
the  apology,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  overboldness^  except  In  writing 
and  going  to  the  Romans.  There  is  no  point  at  all  in  the  pompous 
description  of  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles,  unless  it  be  an  imphed 
vindication  of  his  mission  unto  them  ;  there  is  no  point  whatever  in 
this  emphasis  of  his  maxim  about  not  preaching  where  Christ  was 
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already  named,  unless  he  is  forestalling  some  accusation  of  intrusion ; 
there  is  not  ihe  least  meaning  in  his  repeated  insistence  that  he  will 
not  stay  in  Rome,  bnt  will  merely  gaze  up>on  them  in  Iranstt  and  pass 
away  into  Spain,  unless  ha  would  acknowledge  Rome  as  forbidden 
ground,  through  which  he  may  indeed  seek  a  right  of  way,  but 
nothing  more.  This  general  purport  of  this  cautiously* veiled  peri* 
cope  is  unmistakable,  not  only  in  spiie  t^f  but  precisely  Secaus^  of  the 
veiling.  Surely  no  one  can  maintain  that  everything  in  these  verses 
is  plain,  artless,  straightforward ;  even  a  thoughtful  child,  on  reading 
them  J  must  perceive  that  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  And 
what  possible  signifirance  can  this  ''  more  "  have  other  than  we  have 
given  it?  Has  any  apologist  ever  suggested  ?  Will  any  ever  suggest? 
We  pause  for  a  reply* 

If  the  immense  learning  of  the  British  bishop  has  not  saved  him 
from  purblindness,  neither  has  the  matchless  erudition  of  the  German 
professor  delivered  him  from  self- contradiction.  Zahn  cannot  deny 
that  this  section  represents  Rome  as  practically  tabu  to  the  apostle, 
whom  he  fancies  as  confining  himself  to  ^^GrundUgetty^  as  starting 
the  Christian  work  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  then  leaving  it  for 
others,  as  soon  as  started  ^-  a  mere  idle  fancy,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation is  that  Zahn  needs  it,  contradicted  sharply  by  the  Antio- 
chian,  Ephesian,  Macedonian,  and  Corinthian  life  of  the  apostle ;  he 
admits  repeatedly  that  Rome  was  only  a  Durchgangspunki  (p*  260) ; 
that  merely  writing  to  the  Romans  was  not  ^hayyO^llttrBai,  and  ^itnce 
enfy  was  excusable  (p.  293)  ;  that  Paul  did  not  think  to  effect  much 
in  Rome  {er  dach  in  Rom  nickt  vie!  auszuHchten  gedenki)  ;  and 
so  on  passim.  Nevertheless,  Prisca  and  Aquila,  consecrated  to  the 
Missi0nspMne  of  the  apostle,  along  with  Epaenetus,  had  gone  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  Paul  left  Ephesus,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  liim 
there,  as  they  had  already  done  in  Ephesus  (upn  auch  dort^  wie 
ehedtm  in  Ephesus,  dcm  Apostd  das  Quartier  zu  beniien,  p.  274) ; 
he  hopes  to  evangelize  successfully  the  unconverted  population  of 
Rome  {ir  hofft  aueh  der  ihrtr  Masse  nach  tinhekekrien  Bivdlkerting 
R&ms  mii  Erfoig  EtK  %u  predigen,  p»  253)  ;  he  names  miiy  this 
missionary  preaching  as  the  object  of  his  coming  {nenni  er  ais  Zmeek 
seines  K&mmens  nut  die  Missionspredigt  p.  253) ;  and  by  i^^  can  be 
meant  only  a  successful  missionary  activity  among  the  population  of 
Rome  {nur  eine  erfalgreicke  Afissionsit^irksamkeit  unter  der  Bn^'^ike* 
rung  Rams,  p.  263).  If  these  be  not  glaring  contradictions,  then  we 
do  not  know  contradictions  when  we  see  them.  But  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  apology*     Zahn  and  his  confreres  constitute  their  works 
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of  makeshifts  and  NGthheheife  and  all  nunner  of  antinomies*  What- 
ever quack  remedy  offers  a  moment^s  alleviation  they  seize  with  eager- 
ness, unmindful  of  the  agony  they  are  preparing  for  the  morrow.  For 
them  iiufficient  unto  the  page  is  the  evil  thereof. 

In  further  illustration  we  may  take  Godet,  who  imagines  a  colony 
of  Pauline  converts  sent  on  ahead  by  Paul  to  look  over  the  ground 
and  prepare  that  all -important  field  for  his  sowing,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Paal  protested  his  intention  merely  to  view  the 
Romans  on  his  way  to  Spain  I  So,  too,  Sanday  and  Headlam  think 
this  elaborate  treatise  was  addressed  to  scattered  groups  of  waij^derers 
in  Rome>  some  from  Ephesus  (sent  by  Paul),  some  from  Tarsus, 
more  from  Antioch,  forming  "  not  exactly  an  organized  Church,  but 
such  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  Christians  as  was  only  waiting  for  the 
advent  of  an  Apostle  to  constitute  one  "  ;  and  again  they  speak  of  it 
as  **  only  a  small  community,  which  had  grown  up  chiefly  as  composed 
of  settlers  from  other  places  ^' ;  again,  it  consists  of  little  groups  scat- 
tered  over  the  great  city  "without  any  complete  and  centralized 
organization."  Yet  to  these  few  scattering  Christians,  not  yet  a 
church p  is  addressed  the  most  ekborate  document  of  early  Christian- 
ity ;  they  are  in  peculiar  danger  of  false  doctrines  that  will  assail 
them  as  a  shining  mark  (16'''^^);  they  are  so  important  that  Paul 
dares  not  intrude  upon  them  ;  they  occupy  the  mighty  metropolis  so 
that  he  cannot  stay  there  but  must  hurry  on  to  Spain  ;  they  receive 
the  salutations  of  all  Christendom  \  and  Sanday  and  Headlam  them- 
selves, in  their  paraphrase,  speak  of  ^^  the  world-wide  fame  which  as 
a  united  Church  you  bear  for  your  earnest  Christianity  "  !  These 
expositors  think  his  "  imagination  had  been  fired  at  the  prospect  of 
winning  a  foothold  for  Christ  and  the  Gospel  in  the  seat  of  Empire 
itself"  ;  and  yet,  in  stating  his  plans  he  is  careful  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  he  intends  to  stay  any  time  in  Rorae^  but  promises 
twice  to  look  and  pass  ! 

We  may  not  dismiss  this  section  without  noticing  a  favorite  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  of  this  pericope,  derived  from  this  very 
project  of  a  visit  to  Spain,  It  is  said  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  for 
Paul  to  disclose  such  a  purpose  in  advance,  in  ignorance  that  it  would 
never  be  fulfilled  ;  but  for  his  impersonator,  years  after  his  death,  in 
full  knowledge  that  such  purpose  would  be  frustratetl,  to  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  apostle^  would  be  highly  improbable  if  not  impos- 
sible. This  argument,  so  confidently  advanced,  limps  painfully  in 
both  feet>  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known  that  Paul  did  not  go  to 
Spain.     Two  passages,  one  in  the  Muratoriau  Fragment,  the  other  in 
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the  First  Epistle  ( so-called )  of  Clement  to  the  CorinthianSj  seem  to 
attest,  if  not  the  fact,  at  least  a  tradition,  or  nimor,  or  surmise  that 
the  apostle  actually  visited  Hispania.  Nothing  certain  can  be  made 
out  of  these  passages,  and  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  them ;  but  the 
indisputable  fact  that  with  the  last  verse  of  the  "  We-account  **  Paul 
the  apostle  vanishes  from  history,  cripples  this  vaunted  argument 
hopelessly.  However,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  Spanish  mission 
seems  to  us  very  improbable,  and  w^e  are  quite  willing  to  concedei 
for  argument's  sake^  that  it  never  took  place;  yea,  we  think  it  most 
unlikely  that  the  idea  was  ever  entertained.  But  all  this  could  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  the  impersonator.  There  is  no  BembJance  of 
reason  to  suppose  this  latter  wrote  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  at  least  four  generations  after  the  death  of  Paul.  By  that 
time  the  life  of  the  apostle  was  naught  but  a  gigantic  shadow  thrown 
upon  the  present  from  a  dim-remembered  past.  Neither  the  imper- 
sonator nor  any  one  else  knew  anything  whatever  concerning  the  last 
days  of  the  great  missionary.  Even  in  this  day  of  printing  and 
carefiil  biography,  what  can  the  average  presiding  elder  tell  you 
accurately  about  the  last  days  of  John  Wesley?  The  second  or  third 
century  impersonator,  in  all  likelihood,  knew  little  if  anything  more 
about  Paul  than  we  do,  his  sources  of  information  were  but  little 
purer,  and  he  used  them  with  perhaps  no  critical  care  or  concern. 
Where  no  one  knew,  each  might  fancy  what  he  pleased.  If  the  idea 
that  Paul  preached  gospel  even  unto  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  seemed 
edifying,  the  impersonator  would  unhesitatingly  adopt  it,  and  there 
was  none  to  say  him  nay. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  a  directly  counter  tradition,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference.  The  notion  is  entirely  false  that  the 
second- century  writers  were  bound  down  to  any  definite  historical 
form  in  their  redactions.  That  the  gospels  are  discrepant  in  nearly 
every  chapter,  that  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  irreconcilable,  is  a 
commonplace  of  criticism.  To  exhibit  the  genesis  of  these  antago- 
nisms is  a  fundamental  problem  of  New  Testament  theory.  The 
Vorgcschkhte  of  Luke  contradicts  that  of  Matthew  at  nearly  e\*ery 
point ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  jars  with  the  Synoptics  from  beginning  to 
end.  Even  if  we  should  concede  that  harmonistic  may  patch  up 
some  artificial  concord  in  every  instance,  —  a  wholly  impossible  con- 
cession, ^  the  case  would  not  be  altered  ;  the  apparent  discord  is  all 
we  have  to  consider,  and  that  would  remain  as  harsh  as  ever.  ,^s 
soon  as  we  turn  to  the  choir  of  ex tra- canonical  early  Christian  wTit- 
ers,  our  ears  are  assailed  by  a  veritable  babel.    There  is  not  one  early 
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author  that  does  not  clash  defiance  to  the  New  Testament  Scripiures. 
Th\js,  Irenaeus  contends  that  Jesus  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
where  did  Ignatius  get  his  noiron  of  the  nativity  (Eph.  19)?  That 
the  impersonator  of  Paal  should  send  him  to  Spain  has  in  no  case  a 
single  feature  of  improbability. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  full  force  to  the  further  objection 
that  a  second-century  author  would  not  have  put  into  PauFs  mouth  a 
futile  prayer  for  escape  from  the  unbelievers  in  Jerusalem,  But  the 
prayer  need  n&t  appear  futile,  for  he  was  delivered  (according  to 
Acts).  Is  it  replied,  Yes,  but  he  came  as  a  prisoner^  and  not  **  in 
joy "  nor  "  in  fulness  of  Christ's  blessing/'  to  Rome  ?  We  answer 
that  Acts  knows  of  no  hindrance  put  on  Paul's  activity  in  Rome  \  he 
preached  "with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him.*'  His  imprison- 
ment, if  it  had  any  reality  at  all,  was  merely  nominal.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  to  prevent  **joy'^  and  **  blessing."  Besides,  there  is 
most  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  story  of  the  trouble 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  imprisonment,  is  misplaced,  and  that  Pau]  went 
to  Rome  a  freeman. 

At  this  pomt  we  must  ask  indulgence  for  a  digression.  It  would 
seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  enter  a  formal  refutation  of  Paley's 
arguments  in  his  Nome  PauHnae^  pp.  1-65,  nor  would  there  be  any 
reason  for  doing  so,  had  they  not  received  recently  sych  unquahfied 
endorsement  in  such  authoritative  circles.  Jowett  has  pronounced 
them  decisive,  and  he  is  echoed  by  Lightfoot  and  Hort,  who  in  turn 
are  echoed  by  Sanday  and  Headlam.  What  then  arc  these  reason- 
ings so  hale  and  hearty,  though  hoary  with  a  hundred  years?  Time 
is  rarely  so  merciful  to  the  syllogisms  even  of  a  Paley. 

They  are  all  based  on  certain  supposed  **  undesigned  coincidences  *^ 
between  the  episdes  and  Acts,  or  between  different  epistles,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  epistle.  In  the  case  oi  Romans ,  they  number 
eight,  of  which  first  and  chief  is  the  coincidence  between  Rom.  15^  " 
and  Acts  20-  ^  and  2^''"^^  t  Cor,  16^"*,  2  Cor.  8^-*  9**  In  Romans  we 
have  data  agreeing  with  those  in  three  other  writings,  and  Paley 
thinks  such  **  conformity  beyond  the  possibility  of  random  writing  to 
produce,"  and  **  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  "  as  '*  the  effect  of 
contrivance  and  design.'*  For  the  forger,  he  thinks,  could  have  had 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  "  giving  color  to  his  forgery  by  the 
appearance  of  conformity  with  other  writings  which  were  then  ex- 
tant " ;  and  such  a  purpose  he  thinks  unreasonable,  since  *'  coinci- 
dences so  circuitous  as  this  answer  not  the  ends  of  forgery,"  He 
who  reads  this  essay  attentively  need  hardly  be  told  that  Paley  has 
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mistaken  the  character  of  the  passage  entirely.  The  aim  of  the 
impersonator  is  by  no  means  to  mask  a  forgery.  He  is  trying 
through  the  whole  pericope  (^*^^)  to  break,  as  gently  as  possible,  the 
force  of  the  bold  Introduction,  r*"^ ;  so  he  represents  the  apostle  as 
apologizing  for  writing,  and  as  reiterating  that  he  would  not  pay  them 
a  visit,  but  would  merely  look  in  upon  them  and  pass  by  on  to  Spain. 
The  whole  situation  is  a  transparent  device  of  this  impersonator,  who^ 
as  we  have  seen,  has  taken  nearly  all  his  phrases  from  preexistcni 
sources,  and  has  added  only  one  circumstance  of  his  own  invention, 
namely,  **  To  Spain/'  thereby,  however,  reducing  the  whole  to  absurd- 
ity;  for  we  repeat,  and  the  repetition  cannot  be  made  too  emphatic, 
that  the  notion  of  Paul's  abandoning  Asia  and  Africa,  Greece  and 
Italy,  with  all  their  infinite,  unexplored  possibilities,  for  the  rugged 
regions  of  Spain,  is  chimerical  and  without  any  historical  warrant  of 
any  kind  whatever.  The  apparent  strength  of  the  Paleian  argnment 
lies  entirely  in  its  naivete  and  superficiality.  Of  course,  the  textual 
and  other  deeper  difficnlties  of  the  passage  have  quite  escaped  the 
English  critic. 

No.  II,  *'  consists  of  coincidences  depending  upon  date,"  such  as 
Rom,  1 6'"^,  with  Acts  3o\  whence  it  appears  that  three  —  Sosipater^ 
Gains,  Timotheus  — of  the  seven  mentioned  as  saluting  the  Romans 
were  actually  with  Paul  at  the  supposed  time  and  place  of  writing. 
This  coincidence,  thinks  Paley,  is  not  too  exact,  but  just  exact  enough. 
"As  much  as  could  be  expected  from  reality,  though  less  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  design,"  He  is  clearly  eminently  compla- 
cent;  had  the  coincidences  been  two,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven, 
his  satisfaction  would  hardly  have  been  less  complete.  Such  reasons 
are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  in  support  of  any  proposition.  Again, 
recent  critics  are  surprised  to  find  PrisciUa  and  Aquila  returned  to 
Rome,  but  Paley  finds  here  a  striking  coincidence ;  for  they  might 
possibly  have  returned  to  Rome  between  i  Cor.  i6''*and  Rom.  16*^ 
whereas  had  the  date  been  any  other,  either  before  or  after,  they 
could  not  have  been  in  Rome  !  This  argument  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  an  historical  situation 
which  was  not  impossible  was  very  probably  actual  I  There  is  not 
the  remotest  hint  in  Acts  of  any  such  return  of  the  couple  to 
Rome, 

Paley  also  thinks  that  the  encomium  of  Priscilla  and  Aqnila  in  v  * 
is  strangely  accordant  with  history,  but  Acts  is  profoundly  silent  in 
the  matter.  It  contains  no  suggestion  of  such  devotion  on  their  part, 
no  hint  of  any  very  special  relation  existing  between  Paul  and  them. 
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To  our  mind  the  comraendation  sounds  overwrought*  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  verse  seems  suspicious* 

Another  cougmity,  this  time  of  place,  is  detected  in  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  "  chamberlain  of  the  city,*'  since  the  phrase  in  2  Tim.  4"', 
**  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth/'  renders  it  *'  a  fair  subject  of  presump- 
tion "  that  Erastus  dweh  in  Corinth  or  *'  had  some  connection  with 
Corinth/*  This  coincidence  is  not  worth  contesting;  Paley  admits 
it  "is  not  so  precise  as  some  others,"  Nor  could  we  have  any 
moti%^e  in  contesting  it,  for  it  is  part  of  our  notion  of  these  '*  epistles  *' 
that  they  are  revisions  of  revisions  in  which  genuine  historic  data  and 
literary  fragments  of  various  kinds  have  been  taken  up  and  elaborated. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  second  congruity  of  place,  in  the 
mention  of  Phoebe  as  "Servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cen- 
chreaeJ'  Since  this  town  was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  there  is 
nothing  pecuhar  or  noticeable  in  Paul's  having  been  there,  nor  any- 
thing requiring  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Cenchrean 
Phoebe  should  be  commended  in  a  letter  apparently  written  from 
Codnth,  Paley  does  not  bring  out  his  argument  at  all  clearly  on  this 
point ;  it  is  In  fact  too  tenuous  to  bear  clear  statement,  but  the 
commendation  of  Phoebe  may  be  an  authentic  fragment. 

No.  III.  rests  on  a  comparison  of  Rom,  t*^  15^**  and  Acts  19**. 
The  EngUsh  theologian  thinks  the  conformity  between  the  history 
and  the  episde  is  perfect*  The  transparent  superiiciahty  of  this  con- 
tention must  now  be  long  since  established,  if  our  study  has  not  been 
wholly  misdirected.  He  asks  with  amusing  naivete,  "  l(  the  passage 
in  the  epistle  was  taken  from  that  in  Acts,  why  was  Spain  put  in?" 
The  reader  has  no  need  to  be  informed,  Paley  has  missed  the 
raison  d^ltre  of  the  passage  entirely* 

No.  IV.  is  a  "  geographical  coincidence  "  strongly  emphasised  by 
Lardner,  between  Rom.  15^*  and  Acts  20^  These  critics  admit  that 
Paul  did  not  go  near  lUyricum  in  his  first  journey  through  Mace- 
donia j  but  they  think  the  clause  "when  he  had  gone  over  these 
parts"  leads  us  to  suppose  "he  went  so  far  west  on  his  second 
journey."  But  this  is  the  airiest  fancy;  for  the  following  clause, 
**and  had  given  them  much  exhortation  (TrapiicaAfWf)'*,  shows  clearly 
that  this  second  journey  was  through  those  parts  already  visited,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  comforting  the  congregations 
already  founded.  The  word  TrapaKoAtmisj  cannot  be  used  except  of 
communities  already  Chrisrianized,  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  we  need  not  pause  longer  on  this  coincidence ;  another 
such,  and  the  Paleian  argument  is  undone. 
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No.  V.  is  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  Rom.  i5*'and  Acts  20r^®- 
Paley  thinks  that  the  frames  of  mind  correspond  as  they  should  in 
history;  the  greater  despondency  in  Acts  he  thinks  naturaL  We 
may  concede  ail  this  and  ask.  What  of  it  ?  that  the  impersonator,  in 
view  of  AclSj  should  write  as  is  written  in  /damans  seems  as  natural 
and  probable  as  <^n  be.  Paley  himself  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not, 
give  his  own  argument  on  this  point  any  distinct  statement. 

No.  VL  is  "  another  strong  remark,  arising  from  the  same  passage  ** ; 
namely,  that  the  prayer  for  *'  delivery  *'  could  not  have  been  made  ex 
ivetffiJ,  since  he  "  was  not  delivered  from  the  unbelieving  Jews**' 
This  argument,  a  great  favorite,  has  already  been  amply  answered. 
The  historical  fact,  as  found  in  Acts,  b  that  he  was  delivered- 

No.  VI L  is  founded  on  '*  the  conformity  between  the  arguments 
of  this  Epistle  and  the  history  of  its  reputed  author.**  Paley  argues 
that  Ramam  "  places  the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  parity  of  situation 
with  the  Jewish,'*  and  so  did  the  historic  Paul ;  therefore  Paul  wrote 
Romans,  This  argument  would  hardly  be  taken  seriously  in  this  day 
and  seems  quite  too  flimsy  for  consideration.  Even  if  the  case  were 
exactly  as  stated  in  the  premises,  the  utmost  allowable  inference 
would  be  that  the  writing  was  Pauhne,  not  that  it  was  Paul*s*  How- 
ever, the  case  is  not  stated  correctly,  nor  nearly  adequately,  but  so 
inexactly  and  erroneously  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  real  discussion. 
We  cannot  waste  time  on  such  crudities. 

No.  VIIL  is  "supplemental  to  the  former,"  No.  VIL,  and  is 
equally  vague  and  intangible.  It  is  contended  in  the  first  place 
that  the  **  same  point  '*  in  Gaiatians  is  •'  put  in  great  manner  upon 
authority,"  but  in  Romans  entirely  upon  argument ;  and  properly,  for 
Paul  had  converted  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  A  certain  acumen 
is  shown  in  this  observation,  but  plainly  the  situation  as  disclosed  is 
too  indefinite  to  allow  any  inference.  Besides,  the  remark  t>ears 
upon  the  body  of  the  "  Epistle  *'  and  not  at  all  upon  the  chapters 
now  under  consideration.  Treatment  of  this  argument,  such  as  it  is, 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

A  similar  reflection  applies  to  the  second  and  final  consideration 
advanced  by  Paley,  that  the  tenderness  shown  for  the  Jews  through- 
out Romans  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  "Jews  were  very  numerous 
at  Rome,  and  probably  formed  a  principal  part  amongst  the  new 
converts,"  This  observation  is  also  acute,  but  also  lies  beyond  our 
present  horizon,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  "Epistle." 
We  merely  remark  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  very  strongest  arguments 
against  the  Pauline  authorship,  the  Roman  destination,  and  the  epis- 
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tolary  character  of  this  document,  may  be  derived  from  a  minute 
study  of  the  whole  with  reference  to  the  very  point  here  raised  by 
Paiey*  This  critic  has  indeed  laid  his  finger  upon  an  important  nen^e 
in  the  dissection  oi  Romans^  but  his  further  examination  is  altogether 
hasty,  careless,  and  incautious.  The  representation  that  he  gives  of 
the  apostle  as,  at  every  stage  of  the  discussion,  drawing  just  conclu- 
sions at  war  with  Jewish  ideas,  and  then  immediately  withdrawing,  or 
softening,  or  blunting  them,  in  deference  to  these  same  ideas,  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  apostle  himself.  Such  a 
procedure  might  beseem  an  unprincipled,  time-serving,  office-seeking 
politician,  but  not  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Almighty.  If  Paul  really 
carried  water  thus  on  both  shoulders,  then  the  charge  of  **  dealing 
craftily  with  the  word  of  God  *'  (SoAovyrcf  rm  Xoyov  rov  0€qv,  2  Cor*  4*) 
was  not  levelled  at  him  without  good  aim. 

We  have  now  scrutinized  these  "  undesigned  coincidences  "  cloaely, 
with  the  result  that  they  fail  to  sustain  the  weight  of  inference  thrown 
upon  them.  Singly  they  are  without  any  strength,  and  collectively 
they  are  no  stronger,  being  all  given  in  the  same  shallow  and  uncriti- 
cal study  of  the  text,  and  l>eing  all  aUke  resolved  by  the  same  deeper 
analysis*  Paley's  was  a  virile,  logical  intelligence  that  played  nimbly 
over  the  surface  of  things ;  measured  by  the  standard  of  his  century, 
his  work  ranks  high  ;  it  is  only  the  applause  of  his  latter-day  admirers 
that  makes  us  wonder 

The  16th  chapter  opens  with  a  commendation  of  Phoebe,  deacon- 
ess of  the  church  at  Cenchreae.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  impos- 
sible in  the  supposition  that  Phoebe  was  going  from  Corinth  to  Rome, 
though  it  can  hardly  count  as  probable,  and  Paul  may  have  sent  a 
letter  by  her,  though  this  again  does  not  recommend  itself  strongly* 
But  let  it  pass. 

The  long  list  of  salutations  has  called  forth  much  discussion.  We 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  add  much  of  importance. 
That  Paul  should  have  so  many  acquaintances  among  the  Christians 
at  Rome  seems  improbable,  but  not  impossible.  Neither  can  we 
prove  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  may  not  have  returned  to  Rome,  and 
Epaenetus  have  accompanied  them  ;  though  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  went  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  apostle,  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
stay  some  time»  but  merely  to  pass  through  the  city.  There  are 
many  other  points  of  difficulty,  such  as  :  **  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
who  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks  ;  "  possibly,  but  probably? 
Very  strange,  too,  is  v," :  '*  Salute  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labor 
on  you  "  —  a  queer  piece  of  information  for  the  Romans.     Equally 
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Strange  is  v.^ :  *'  Renowned  among  the  Apostles "  and  "  in  Christ 
before  me  "  are  odd  characterizations  of  Andronlcus  and  Junias,  and 
of  what  force  in  addressing  the  Romans,  who,  perhaps,  knew  the 
twain  much  better  than  their  sponsor  ?  In  v.^^,  *'  His  mother  aud 
mine*'  sounds  overstrained  in  Paul  the  aged.  Verse*"  appears  to 
overleap  all  bounds  with  its  **  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  salute  you.** 

While  no  single  feature  here  may  be  decisive,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  many  must  give  us  pause.  The  more  we  read  this  Ust^  the  more 
puzzling  it  becomes.  Why  should  Paul  call  upon  a  congregation  of 
strangers  to  salute  his  own  friends  among  them  ?  Why  should  he  be 
at  such  pains  to  characterize  his  acquaintance  in  a  way  often  bewil- 
dering, sometimes  trivial?  Each  single  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  be 
met  by  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  but  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion produced  by  them  all,  is  hard  or  impossible  to  remove. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  gain  in  regarding  this  list  as  tb 
fragment  of  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians,    Hereby  the  main  perplexltieff" 
remain  unresolved. 

Again,  nothing  seems  to  be  proved,  either  one  way  or  another,  by 
the  researches  of  Lightfoot,  which  aim  to  show  that  many  of  the 
names  were  those  of  historical  Christians  at  Rome,  Very  possibly ; 
but  the  names  were  loo  common  to  warrant  any  inference ;  John 
Smiths  and  Tom  Browns  abound  everywhere.  If  there  be  any  refer- 
ence, as  seems  likely,  to  persons  historically  or  traditionally  connected 
with  the  Roman  Church,  then,  in  our  judgment,  this  fact  would  by  no 
means  make  for  the  genuine  Paulinity  of  the  list ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  point  to  an  impersonator  who  sought  to  give  local  color 
and  vraisemblance  to  his  invention,  by  the  use  of  the  names  of  these 
real  or  imaginary  Roman  worthies.  For  the  air  of  strangeness  and 
unreality  remains  about  the  passage  and  grows  distincter  with  every 
reading. 

With  respect  to  wJ^"^,  something  more  definite  may  be  said*  It 
is  the  refuge  of  conservatives  that  the  apostle  is  not  warning  against 
factionists  actively  at  work  among  the  Romans,  but  against  some  that 
he  foresaw  might  invade  them,  namely,  against  Judaizers,  However, 
there  is  no  warrant  herefor  in  the  text.  The  Revised  Version  renders 
the  present  participial  tqv%  woujivvras  correctly:  "Them  which  are 
causing.*'  Nor  can  we  believe  that  Paul  means  to  say  :  "  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  you  that  are  in  Rome,  to  mark  the  Judaizers  in  Cor- 
inth  and  turn  away  from  them."  That  would  be  very  unnatural,  and 
would  be  crossing  the  bridge  too  long  before  reaching  it.  Besides, 
the  description  given  of  these  factionists  (v.^)  does  in  no  way  fit  the 
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Judaists ;  quite  the  contrary.  These  might  be  charged  with  narrow- 
ness, and  kgalism,  and  the  like,  but  not  with  serving  the  belly ;  Ihey 
were  rather  ascetic.  The  mark  of  these  sectaries  is  their  **  Chres- 
tology  and  eulogy."  I'he  only  plausible  or  probable  reference  of 
these  words  is  to  the  Gnostics.  It  is  hard  for  us,  at  least,  not  to 
sespect  in  the  former  a  double  meaning,  a  mere  variant  for  Chris- 
i^iif^t  since  Chrtstus  and  Ckrtsius  were  interchangeable  forms*  Was 
it  possible  for  a  Christian  to  use  the  word  ^(fiiifTTokfrfta.  and  not  think 
of  ^ifTToKoym?  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  section  must  strike  the 
unbiassed  mind  as  marvel  lousiy  out  of  pkce  —  such  an  all -important 
matter  suddenly  jammed  in  after  such  a  long  list  of  sa]iitatio;i5»  It 
is  idle  to  say  with  Hort  {Romans  and  Eph^sians^  pp,  53-55)  that 
Paul  has  been  warning  his  readers  throughout  mdirecily  against  these 
heretics  and  now  finally  gives  one  direct  warning  I  The  eye  that  can 
see  an)'where  in  the  foregoing  chapters  the  vaguest  hint  of  the  situa- 
tion presupposed  in  this  paragraph,  can  see  anything  anywhere*  Even 
Sanday  and  Headlam  admit  that  '*  commentators  have  felt  that  there 
was  something  unusual  in  a  vehement  outburst  like  this,  coming  at 
the  end  of  an  Epistle  so  completely  destitute  of  direct  controversy  ''  i 

but, 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sorca  of  faith  are  cured  agsiirii 

they  accept  straightway  the  bare  dictum  of  Hort  that  "it  is  not 
unnatural."  How  inane  to  say  '^  St.  Paul  has  been  building  up  his 
hearers  against  errors  such  as  these,  by  laying  down  broad  principles 
of  ]ii^  and  conduct "  !  With  far  greater  propriety  could  one  defend 
such  a  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Nkamaeht&n  Etkks^  or  even  the 
Ekmenis  of  Euclid;  for  has  not  the  Geometer,  by  laying  down  broad 
principles  of  scientific  truth,  and  building  up  his  hearers  against  the 
fallacies  and  intellectual  errors  so  prevalent  in  antiquity,  been  warning 
them  indirectly  against  the  smooth  and  fair  speech  of  sophistical 
argument,  which  in  every  age  has  beguiled  the  hearts  of  the  nnwary 
to  all  manner  of  false  doctrine  and  pernicious?  It  seems  thus,  on 
sober  second  thought,  to  be  strange  indeed  that  some  such  passage 
is  not  found  near  the  close  of  Aristotle's  Logie.  The  omission  can 
be  explained,  perhaps,  only  by  the  want  of  moral  earnestness  in  the 
Hellenic  nature  1 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  other  details  of  this  paragraph. 
Every  unbiassed  mind  must  perceive  the  vagueness  of  reference,  the 
looseness  of  stnicture,  the  halting,  stumbling  thought,  the  far-fetched 
antithesis  (wise  unto  the  good,  simple  unto  the  evil),  the  allusion  to 
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the  approaching  Parousy,  the  implication  (in  are  causing^  etc*,  and 
the  God  of  Peace)  o{  pit^2\^iil  disseosions  and  heresies,  the  flattering 
unction  in  v.*^  and  the  utter  ineptne^  of  the  whole  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  foregoing  "  Epistle-" 

The  following  verses,  ^'^^  seem  chiefly  notable  for  v.^  :  "I  greet 
you,  1  Tertius,  who  wrote  (o  ypw^^)  the  Epistle  in  the  Lord,"  The 
first  pei^on  singular  is  supposed  elsewhere  to  refer  exclusively  to 
Paul ;  this  use  of  it  to  refer  to  Tertius  is  surprising  and  confusing* J 
Laurent's  suggestion  that  the  verse  (^)  was  at  first  a  marginal  obser- 
vation, appears  at  first  sight  very  happy*  But  it  seems  strange  that 
an  amanuensis  should  make  such  a  note  on  the  side  of  Paul's  letter. 
The  case  is  most  probably  not  so  simple*  Conjecture,  however, 
seems  vain.  The  verse  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  The  position  of  the  verses  is  bewildering  mainly  because^ 
of  the  evident  misplacement  of  v\\*'"*. 

We  now-come  to  the  fourth  and  final  conclusion  of  this  "  Epistle." 
Three  have  already  met  us  :  r5^*  15^  i6^^'^^^  That  these  are  at  least 
apparent  conclusions  is  manifest,  despite  the  denials  of  Lightfoot  and 
his  followers.  It  will  not  avail  with  Hort  to  coin  a  fine  phrase  and 
call  them  "  pauses  of  adoration."  There  is  no  adoration  about  them, 
no  ascription  of  praise,  nothing  at  all  but  benediction,  parting  blessing. 
Their  place  is  at  the  end  of  a  communication,  oral  or  written,  there 
and  nowhere  else.  The  instances  accumulated  by  Lightfoot  prove 
nothing  against  this  contention.  In  every  case  the  benediction  is 
either  practically  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  or  else  it  marks  the  end  of 
a  part  that  had  originally  no  connection  with  what  follows.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  both  ends  and  beginnings  in  the  middle 
of  a  compilation. 

It  must  be  observed  that  benedictions  and  doxologies  do  by  no 
means  stand  on  the  same  footing.  The  latter  may  be  suggested  and 
appropriate  in  almost  any  place  in  a  homily  or  epistle^  but  the  former 
are  entirely  unnatural  save  at  the  end*  Now  it  is  three  t>enedtctionSi 
not  doxologies,  that  have  thus  far  met  us,  but  it  is  a  doxology  that 
we  find  at  the  close,  vv-'^**'.  Here  then  is  a  most  singular  phenome- 
non. This  "  Epistle  "  has  apparently  four  ends*  There  is  no  parallel 
to  this  state  of  the  case  in  any  human  composition  that  has  proceeded 
as  a  unit  from  one  single  hand  on  one  single  occasion.  The  indica- 
tion of  gradual  composition,  of  compilation,  seems  so  unmistakable 
that  the  burden  of  proof  must  lie  on  the  defenders  of  the  unity.  We 
declare  a  universal  negative  :  no  composition  with  four  apparent 
ends  is  an  original  unit ;   they  declare  a  particular  affirmative :   this 
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one  compilation  with  four  apparent  ends  is  an  origmal  unit.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  where  lies  the  i^rtfis  praifandi  i  Yet  not  one 
defender  of  the  integrity  seems  in  the  least  conscious  of  his  logical 
responsibility.  All  quietly  assume  that  this  integrity  has  an  over- 
whelming presumption  in  its  favor,  whereas  the  presumption  is  wholly 
against  it ;  no  one  troubles  himself  in  the  least  to  produce  positive 
proof  of  original  unity,  whereas  the  need  of  such  proof  is  crying. 
How  entirely  different  is  the  procedure  of  critics  in  dealing  with  all 
other  compositions,  profane  or  apocryphal  1  Would  Charles,  or 
Gunkeli  or  Blass  hesitate  to  pronounce  against  the  unity  of  En&ch^ 
or  Esdras^  or  Sityilina  in  the  presence  of  four  such  apparent  end- 
ings? Would  Lightfoot,  or  Hort,  or  Sanday,  or  Head  lam  invent 
specious  reasons  and  cling  to  bare  possibilities^  were  they  considering 
some  profane  or  post- Apostolic  document?  Assuredly  not !  To  ask 
these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Their  only  excuse  for  reversing 
all  the  familiar  canons  of  criticism,  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
supposed  Epistle  of  the  New  Testament ! 

If  the  15th  and  i6th  chapters  were  plainly  and  incontestably 
Pauline,  if  they  proceeded  unmistakably  from  the  same  hand  that 
wrought  the  foregoing  fourteen,  then  we  should  have  to  take  refuge 
in  some  theory  of  recension  by  Paul  himself,  like  Kenan's  or  Light- 
foot's.  But  how  does  the  case  stand?  It  is  precisely  the  opposite. 
The  contents  of  these  chapters  are  distinctly  marked,  not  as  Pauline 
but  as  un- Pauline.  They  must  and  do  surprise  even  the  most  stead- 
fast conservative,  pledged  to  find  nothing  ungenuine  within  the  lids 
of  the  New  Testament.  Such  exegetes  do  indeed  harmonize  all 
discrepancies,  but  the  strenuous  effort  put  forth  cannot  be  disguised. 
Hence  the  natural  inference  from  the  presence  of  the  four  apparent 
endings  remains  unshaken. 

Thus  far  we  have  raised  no  question  touching  the  matter  or 
manner  of  this  closing  doxology.  The  same  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  investigation,  and  nearly  all  has  been  said  that  seems 
worth  saying.  Fortunately  we  arc  in  position  to  dispense  with  a 
minute  examination.  The  main  facts  lie  close  to  the  surface.  Some 
of  these  are : 

(a)  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  doxology  in  any  other  indubitably 
Pauline  Epistle. 

(^)  It  is  not  in  the  style  of  any  other  Pauline  writing,  especially 
not  in  the  style  of  any  part  of  this  *'  Epistle." 

{c)  It  is  so  excessively  overladen  and  inflated  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  one  could  have  composed  it  originally  as  it  is. 
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(i/)  It  is  grammatically  incomplete :  the  constmctioo  bcgim  m 
V.*"  is  dropped,  apparently  forgotten,  and  never  resumed. 

(f)  It  has  no  manifest  Rtness  in  its  present  place,  no  relevance, 
but  the  most  strained  and  faj-fetched,  to  the  contents  foregoing. 

{/)  It  is  astonishing  that  Paul,  writing  so  modestly  to  strangers,  to 
whom  he  had  never  preached  gospel,  whose  faith  had  apparently  no 
Pauline  base,  should  speak  thus  of  God's  establishing  them  "  accord- 
ing to  my  Gospel." 

(^)  The  awful  phrase,  "  according  to  revelation  of  mystery  for 
times  eternal  kept  in  silence,*'  has  not  the  slightest  justification  in  the 
body  of  the  Epistle,  but  suggests  a  wholly  foreign  realm  of  Gnostic 
or  semi -Gnostic  speculation^  where  the  figure  of  Silence  (SirH)  is 
particularly  imposing. 

{k)  As  much  may  be  said  of  v.**,  which  bewilders  in  almost  eveiy 
phrase,  the  t€  after  &a  being  especially  pu^zUng,  {Zahn  speaks  of 
the  re- clause  as  seAr  auffaUig^  p.  386  ;  he  can  find  no  better  reference 
for  it  than  is**'^,  and  for  "  the  preaching  of  Jesus  "  he  must  refer  to 

(r)  For  any  parallel  or  suggestion  of  this  doxology,  we  must  go  to 
Jude  ^^  **,  to  which  the  resemblance  seems  too  close  to  be  accidental ; 
and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  priority  and  intelligibility,  the  form 
in  Jude  seems  every  way  to  deserve  the  preference* 

{/)  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  passage  seems  late,  ecclesiastic^ 
hteratic,  like  the  peroration  of  some  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  of  great  weight  to  our  argument  that  Bishop  Lightfoot  admi^ 
the  difl!iculty  presented  by  this  doxology,  especially  that  it  resembles 
not  the  proto-  but  the  deutero- Paulines,  and  concludes  thus  :  ^' These 
facts  seem  to  show  that  though  written  by  the  apostle,  it  was  not 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  letter  itselt"  Dean  Alford  also  saw 
the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  Paul  would  write  the  Epistle  in 
one  manner  of  thought  and  speech  and  close  with  a  doxology  in  such 
a  stanlingly  different  manner,  and  he  conjectures  accordingly  that 
this  latter  was  appended  to  the  Epistle  "  in  later  times  by  the  apostle 
himself,  as  a  thankful  effusion  of  his  fervent  mind,"  Lightfoot,  of 
course,  perceives  the  inadequacy  of  Alford  *s  view,  just  as  clearly  as 
Hort  discerns  the  insufficiency  of  Lightfoot's ;  nevertheless,  Hoit  is 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  facts,  only  partially  recognized  by  the 
dean  and  the  bishop,  which  drove  them  to  their  subterfuges.  His 
defence  can  do  nothing  but  make  one  smile  and  wonder  ;  Lightfoot 
rightly  finds  it  worthless.  It  is  profoundly  significant  that  two  such 
autliorities  as  Lightfoot  and  Alford  find  this  doxology  impossible  as 
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an  original  part  of  this  Epistle,  and  that  such  a  master  as  Hort  can 
make  no  reply  that  is  an  answer. 

But  when  both  dean  and  bishop  seek  to  satisfy  their  critical  con- 
science and  their  traditional  faith  at  the  same  time,  by  assuring  us 
that  Paul  appended  this  doxology  at  a  later  date,  say  five  or  six  years 
after,  we  must  interpose  **Qi4ff  imperanie?'^  By  what  authority  do 
ye  these  things?  If  it  be  once  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  this 
doxology  is  unintelligible  as  a  part  of  this  Epistle,  then  there  remains 
no  reason  for  referring  it  to  Paul,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Epistle. 
Hort  and  Zahn  have  recognized  this  fact,  hence  they  defend  the 
doxology  at  all  hazards  as  part  of  the  original  letter. 

The  notion  that  PauJ  in  two  or  three  years  of  captivity  changed 
his  diction  completely,  that  he  passed  into  a  new  sphere  of  ideas  and 
left  his  ancient  orbit  as  only  a  faded  memory  behind  him,  that  he 
developed  a  new  syntax,  a  new  use  of  particles,  new  uses  of  preposi- 
tions, new  mannerisms  and  constructions,  new  devices  of  rhetoric,  at 
the  same  time  rejecting  his  old  favorites,  almost  without  exception, 
—  this  notion,  so  complacently  assumed  by  Lightfoot,  is  wholly  with- 
out warrant.  We  hold  such  a  transformation  to  be  psychologically 
impossible,  nor  can  conservative  critics  produce  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence of  its  actuality. 

That  the  contrast  between  this  so-called  later  and  the  earlier 
Pauline  style  is  not  exaggerated  but  rather  extenuated  in  the  fore- 
going, must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  study  two  articles  in  the 
Unitarian  Enncw  of  January  and  February,  1889,  on  "Curves  of 
Pauline  and  of  Pseudo- Pauline  Style  "  :  wherein  it  is  shown  that  in 
almost  every  conceivable  peculiarity  of  inner  structure  the  group 
Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  contrasts  sharply  with  Philippians, 
and  still  more  with  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  Had  the  comparison 
been  made  with  the  Pastorals,  the  contrast  might  have  appeared  even 
sharper  still.  It  would  be  hard  to  fintl  two  compositions  more  widely 
separated  in  every  quality  of  matter  and  manner  than  Romans  or 
GaiaHans  and  Ephesians?  That  the  author  of  the  one  should  also 
be  the  author  of  the  other  is  far  less  credible  than  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  the  Federalist  should  have  written  the  Resolutions  of 
1798, 

It  is  curious  to  imagine  what  might  have  been,  had  Paul  lived  a 

'  Speaking  of  Eph.  l^'^\  a  great  master  of  Pauline  rhetoric,  Johatines  WcUa, 
*ays ;  •*  It  is  almost  a  blasphemy  of  the  lively  and  vigorous  author,  Paul,  to  ascribe 
to  him  such  a  phraseologic  conglomerate  of  ideoB."  TkeoL  Litzig.f  ZQtb  Septt 
1900* 
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few  years  longer.     If,  according  to  Lightfoot,  the  apostle  wrote  Tbes- 

saionians  52-53  a.d.^  and  Galadans  57-5S,  and  Ephesians  62  a.d., 
atid  the  Paslorab  in  67,  and  if  such  profound  transfornaations  in 
thought  took  place  every  fiv^  years,  then  what  might  have  happened 
had  he  escaped  martyrdom  ten  years  longer?  We  see  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  he  might  not  have  written  Hebreim  and  the 
Apocalypse^  the  Shepherd  of  Her  mas  and  the  Ephtie  of  Barnahas^ 
and  with  another  lustrum  added  to  his  life,  why  might  he  not  have 
composed  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Christian  Stdyllma  / 
The  Paul  that  could  write  i  Thessalonians  52  A»D.,  and  2  Thessalo- 
nians  the  year  after,  that  could  be  ulira-anti-Judatc  in  Galatians  at  the 
close  of  the  year  5  7^  and  equally  ultra- Judaic  in  Romans  in  the  spring 
of  5S,  is  a  Paul  that  strides  from  realm  to  realm,  not  in  seven-league 
bootSt  but  at  pace  of  Poseidon  : 

and  we  can  no  more  understand  him  than  we  can  understand  the 
legerdemain  of  Hermann.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  comprehen- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  and  early  Christianity,  this  many-minded 
apostle,  unstable  as  water,  is  entirely  un historical.  He  is  a  fiction  of 
conservative  imagination,  as  unreal  as  the  classic  Proteus. 

Inasmuch  then  as  Hort  and  Zahn  have  done  nothing  to  invalidate 
the  internal  evidences  of  this  doxology,  and  inasmuch  as  Alford  and 
Lightfoot  can  give  us  nothing  but  their  mere  word  to  attest  the 
marvellous  change  which  they  find  it  necessary  to  imagine  in  Paul's 
style  and  conceptions,  and  inasmuch  as  the  strivings  of  these  two  - 
warring  wings  of  apology  annul  each  other,  we  must  consider  the  case, 
in  the  court  of  internal  evidence,  as  closed  against  the  doxology. 

We  have  now  examined  both  these  chapters  with  minuteness  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  our  argument,  and  we  seem  to  state  the 
result  in  the  mildest  form  when  we  declare  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  them  a  single  feature  worth  mentioning,  either  of  matter  or 
of  manner,  of  thought  or  of  diction,  of  history  or  of  dogma,  that  so 
much  as  suggests  Paul  the  apostle  writing  to  Romans,  Unquestion- 
ably the  chapters,  or  most  of  them,  are  written  as  if  by  htm,  but  the 
veil  of  impersonation  is  everywhere  transparent.  There  is  not  a 
single  sentiment,  not  a  form  of  expression,  not  a  statement  of  fact, 
that  is  not  readily  intelligible  as  the  work  of  one  or  more  impersona- 
tors. While  we  cannot  always  choose  with  confidence  among  several 
special  possible  motives,  yet  the  general  tentlency  is  hardly  anywhere 
in  doubt,  even  when  most  guardedly  discovered*    Thus,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  first  section^  15''^^  is  conciliatory  and  Judaistic.  It  was 
almost  certainly  written  after  the  struggle  against  Marcion,  and  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Judaism  triumphant,  which  even  to  this  day 
declares  that  **  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  and  indignantly  disclaims 
Paganism  in  Christianity,  even  where  it  is  most  incontestable.  The 
author  of  this  pericope  would  seem  closely  related  by  his  mannerism 
**  I  say  "  to  the  author  of  lo^^  '^  1 1^' "» though  he  may  be  merely  imitat- 
ing this  latter  ]  and  also  hy  hb  method  of  profuse  and  irrelevant 
quotation,  illustrated  again  in  2  Con  6''*-7^,  a  late  interpolation. 

The  section  15^^^  seems  to  proceed  from  another  emender  of  still 
later  date*  He  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the  Roman  church,  very 
jealous  of  the  glory  and  perhaps  of  the  Petrine  origin  of  that  church, 
His  contribution  is  intelligible  only  as  a  corrective  of  the  Introduc- 
tioni  r*"'*.  He  is  not  quite  pleased  with  the  general  tone  of  authority 
and  superior  wisdom  that  is  assumed  by  this  stranger  (Paul)  in 
addressing  the  great  Roman  churchy  hence  he  makes  Paul  ascribe 
every  virtue  to  his  readers  and  confess  his  own  overboldness*  He 
makes  the  apostle  explain  why  he  thus  wrote  to  Rome,  and  inten- 
tionally lowers  his  apostleship  into  a  priesthood*  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  belonged  to  that  Jewish  wing  that  would  extend 
Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  would  never  admit  him  as  quite 
coequal  with  the  Twelve,  He  was  also  probably  in  sympathy  with  the 
notion  (not  yet  a  tradition)  that  some  apostle  proper  (as  Peter) 
founded  the  church  at  Rome ;  hence  he  is  most  careful  to  make  it 
appear  that  Paul  had  no  share  either  in  founding  or  in  extending  it, 
that  Paul  never  intended  to  do  more  than  pay  the  Romans  a  passing 
call. 

He  is  very  jealous  of  the  Judaic  origin  of  Christianity  *  hence  he 
makes  the  collection  for  the  saints  an  occasion  to  assert  it  in  its  most 
extreme  form.  He  venerates  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  designating 
them  repeatedly  as  **  the  saints*"  His  authorities  are  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament ;  from  these  he  has  compounded  his  whole 
work,  coloring  and  adapting  to  suit  his  purposes,  now  and  then 
adding  a  phrase,  with  that  singular  mixture  of  freedom  and  servility 
that  marks  the  writers  of  his  era,  l^eft  to  himself  he  becomes  florid, 
unctuous,  and  pompous.  The  task  that  he  set  himself  was  not  an 
easy  one,  and  he  has  executed  it  with  only  very  partial  success^ 
though  with  considerable  skill.  His  chief  artifice  is  vague ness^  half 
expressing,  half  repressing  what  is  in  his  heart*  By  such  means  he 
hopes  to  make  Paul  tone  down  and  attenuate  and  finally  turn  into 
its  opposite  bis  own  lotroduction,  without  directly  contradicting  him- 
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self  at  any  time  In  word  and  letter.  His  attempt  is  not  ingenious 
enough  to  deceive  critics  that  are  not  under  some  over-ruling  prepos- 
session. 

Concerning  the  commendation  and  the  salutations  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  confidently^  but  we  incline  to  regard  them  as  ad- 
denda, designed  to  give  color  and  verisimiVttude  to  the  tradition 
concerning  the  Roman  destination  of  the  '*  Letter " ;  the  author  of 
the  list  seems  to  be  speaking  pro  donw. 

In  w.^^'^  we  hear  a  still  later  voice,  raised  in  defence  of  Old 
Catholicism^  now  established  as  the  true  faith  and  fighting  heresy  of 
every  description.  The  Roman  church  now  stands  conspicuous  as 
the  model  and  pattern  of  Orthodox  Faith* 

Concerning  vv.*^'**  it  is  needless  to  hazard  conjecture. 

The  present  position  of  the  doxology  by  no  means  implies  thai  it 
was  the  latest  of  these  addenda*  As  we  shall  see,  there  is  good 
reason  to  regard  its  place  at  the  end  of  chap*  14  as  the  earlier,  tn 
our  judgment  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  first  revisers  or  compilers* 
It  seems  to  be  semi-Gnostic  in  character  and  apparently  belongs  to 
the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  when  the  old  Catholic  church 
was  taking  definite  forraj  and  was  making,  as  the  price  of  its  exist* 
ence,  concessions  in  every  direction,  fusing  together  Pauhnism  (my 
Gospel)  with  Judaism  (the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ),  and  welding 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  prophets  with  Gnostic 
speculations  concerning  silence  and  everlasting  aeons.  It  was,  per- 
haps, written  shortly  after  the  doxology  in  Jude,  on  which  it  seems 
to  be  moulded ;  not,  however,  itself  as  an  original  unit.  Its  incom- 
plete structure  and  the  notable  text -uncertainty  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
gradual  product* 

We  affirm  then  that  these  chapters  are  at  least  intelligible  in  every 
detail  on  the  broad  general  basis  of  a  later  and  composite  origin ; 
that  such  an  origin  is  suggested  and  openly  hinted  by  almost  eveiy 
distinct  feature,  both  of  form  and  of  substance ;  and  that  the  margin 
of  indetermination  in  our  theory,  the  playroom  of  uncertainty  de- 
manded, is  not  larger  than  the  circumstances  will  justly  allow. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  hypothesis  of  Paulinity 
and  original  unity  confronts  us  at  every  turn  with  obstacles,  all  of 
them  serious  and  some  of  them  insuperable ;  that  every  device  for 
the  relief  of  one  merely  aggravates  the  others  ;  and  that  the  defences 
put  up  by  the  most  consummate  masters  of  the  art  apologetic  not 
only  destroy  each  other*  but  are  suicidal  in  their  self-contradictions. 

The  only  opposing  arguments  we  can  think  of  are  :   (1)  That  such 
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compilation  and  redaction  as  we  assume  are  unknown  in  the  New 
Testament  and  well-rnigh  unthinkable;  (2)  That  the  documentary 
evidence  and  the  textual  conditions  negative  our  theory  decisively 
and  imply  unequivocally  a  primitive  unity. 

To  the  first  argument  we  answer  that  he  who  advances  it  seriously 
has  not  yet  learned  the  A  B  C  of  New  Testament  criticism,  and  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  this  discussion;  the  second  calls  for  careful 
consideration,  and  such  we  propose  to  give  it. 
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Primary  Hebrew  Rhythm. 


WM»   HENBY  COBB. 

HQSTOS,  MASS. 

THE  first  word  of  this  title  is  not  used  in  any  technical  sense ; 
such  as  it  bears,  for  instanccj  in  a  book  to  which  I  am  under 
great  obligations,  Sidney  Lanier's  Srkncc  t^f  Ettgihh  V^rse  (t88o). 
What  is  intended  here  is  to  simplify,  so  far  as  possible,  a  subject  on 
which  the  doctors  disagree  sadly  at  present,  but  which  I  believe  to 
be  simple  in  its  fundamental  elements.  To  speak,  however,  of  the 
*'  Elements  of  Hebrew  Rhythm "  might  suggest  an  attempt  more 
ambitious  than  this. 

I  shall  confine  myself  pretty  closely  to  the  Massoretic  text.  He- 
brew poetry  covers  so  wide  a  field  that  if  it  is  really  built  on  metrical 
principles,  the  rhythm  will  have  survived  all  the  fortunes  of  the  text 
in  cases  numerous  enough  to  verify  its  primary  forms,  at  least.  It 
follows  that  any  metrical  hypothesis  which  can  only  maintain  itself  by 
continual  manipulation  of  the  text  cannot  be  established  at  all. 

That  Hebrew  poetry  h  characterized  by  paralleHsm  has  been  a 
truism  since  Bishop  Lowth's  great  work,  De  sacra  poesi  Hebraeorum, 
1753.  But  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  parallelism^ 
which  may  belong  to  either  prose  or  poetry,  and  rhythm,  which 
belongs  to  poetry  by  its  very  nature.  Some  modem  scholars,  who 
revolt  from  the  extravagances  of  this  or  that  metrical  novelty,  Have 
obscured  this  essential  point.  A  single  example  should  make  the 
difference  felt.  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father  ;  but  a  foolish  son 
is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  Here  is  an  excellent  prbse  transla- 
tion, preserving  the  contrasts  of  the  original :  wise,  fooHsh ;  glad, 
heaviness ;  son,  father ;  son,  mother.  The  parallelism  is  perfect, 
but  yet  something  has  evaporated ;   it  is  the  swing  and  song  of  the 

Hebrew : 

III  I 

Ben  hdkdm  y* sammach  av ; 

III  I 

Uvin  k*sil  tugath  immd, 

"Son  discreet  rejoiceth  sire; 
And  son  a  fool  his  mother's  wo." 
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By  comparing  these  English  words  with  the  Authorized  Version 
as  given  before  (the  Revised  is  the  satne),  we  are  abb  to  ascertain 
the  differentia  of  rhythmical  form,  whether  EngUsh,  or  Hebrew,  or 
other.  For  the  form  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  content.  The 
average  child,  who  knows  not  a  word  of  Hebrew,  will  recognise  the 
rhythm  and  imitate  it  exactly  ;  meaningless  words  like  abracadabra 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  A  moment's  inspection  shows 
that  the  form  In  the  specimen  given  is  of  the  simplest.  The  second 
line,  "  And  son  a  fool  his  mother's  wo/*  exactly  fits  the  pendulum 
movement  referred  to  by  Bridaine  in  the  sentence  which  Longfellow 
has  made  familiar :  "  L'dternit^  est  une  pendule,  dont  Ic  balancier 
dit  et  redit  sans  cesse  ces  deux  mots  seu lenient,  dans  le  silence  des 
tombeaux  :  '  Toujours  !  jamais  I  jamais  !  toujours  1'  "  The  first  line 
also  falls  into  this  very  scansion,  if  we  render  it  "  A  son  discreet/' 
etc. ;  but  it  corresponds,  as  it  stands^  with  many  such  slightly  short- 
ened hnes,  in  English  and  other  modern  poetry. 

The  very  conception  of  rhythm  suggests  the  notion  of  balance,  of 
equipoise*  That  which  is  equal  cannot  be  the  number  of  syllables  in 
the  words  employed ;  for  although  this  happens  to  be  the  same  in 
each  segment  of  Bridaine*s  pendulum  caU,  it  is  otherwise  in  Long- 
fellow's version,  which  is  certainly  identical  in  metre  with  the  orig- 
inal: 

"  Forever —  never  —  nev*:r —  forever," 

Neither  can  the  fimdamental  law  be  found,  where  it  is  often  plausi- 
bly put,  in  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  accent  There  are  four 
accents,  to  be  sure,  in  either  half  of  our  Hebrew  example,  and  these 
correspond,  each  to  each ;  the  same  is  true,  too^  of  the  translation 
which  I  have  put  under  the  Hebrew.  But  then,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  unrhythmical  prose  translation  in  A,V,  and  R.V,  \  any  attempt  to 
read  this  metrically  results  only  in  a  sing-song  utterance  of  what  is 
unquestionably  prose.  A  piece  must  first  i>e  rhythmical,  and  then 
the  accent  marks  the  rhythm  ;  w^hile  accents  dispersed  in  any  way 
whatever  over  a  prose  selection  cannot  transform  it  into  metre.  Re- 
verting to  the  pendulum,  when  we  ask  what  it  is  that  is  marked  by 
its  swings  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  time;  to  speak  with  the  gram- 
marians, it  is  gimfiiify.  A  deal  of  absurdity  has  been  written  to  the 
effect  that  Enghsh  poetry  is  marked  by  accent  but  b  destitute  of 
quantity.  Quantity  is  the  comfifio  sine  qua  mm  of  all  poetry,  La- 
nier inveighs  well  against  the  bondage  to  Greek  and  I^itin  canons  of 
classicism,  which  is  implied  in  the  narrow  conception  of  quantity. 
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that  knows  only  a  long  fool  and  a  short  foot^  and  gives  every  vovel 
of  a  word  its  label  apart  from  its  connection*  Tlie  spontaneous  ia- 
stinct  for  rhythm  of  the  most  varied  orders  is  innate  in  children  and 
in  childlike  races;  Lanier  mentions  the  "patting  dances-'  among 
the  negroes^  where  the  time  tnay  be  altered  at  will,  may  be  sjmco- 
pated,  or  otherwise  complicated,  and  yet  the  dancer  "  catches  on  '* 
readily. 

But  let  us  keep  for  the  present  to  the  simplest  forms,  A  child^ 
intoning  the  Mother  Goose  melody,  See  saw^  Margery  Daw^  even 
without  having  heard  a  tune  for  the  words,  will  give  each  of  the  mon- 
osyllables the  same  time  as  the  trisyllable.  It  is  easily  shown  that 
this  is  not  merely  an  imitation  of  what  the  child  has  heard  Iroro 
others*  For  let  us  write  out  the  full  stanza  as  it  is  printed  nowa- 
days, and  taking  the  shortest  syllable  for  a  unit  of  measure,  let  us 
place  a  figure  over  the  longer  syllables,  denoting  their  equivalent 
time  in  the  child's  recital,  llie  result  is  as  follows,  neglecting  slight 
varieties  due  to  individual  peculiarities  of  speech ; 

See  saw,  Margery  Daw, 

1  1    f 

Jack  shall  have  a  new  muter; 

I  f 

He  shall  hare  but  a  penny  jl  day, 

Because  he  won't  work  any  faster* 

Now  show  the  child  the  lines  in  their  original  form*    The  adjustment 

will  be  made  instantly  and  correcdy,  the  crucial  test  coining  at  the 

fourth  line : 

t    t  t 

Se  saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Jacky  shall  have  a  new  Master; 
Jacky  must  have  but  a  Penny  a  Day, 
Because  he  can  work  no  faster. 

From  the  same  original  edition,  which  the  child  has  never  seen 
before,  let  the  following  be  assigned ;  each  syllable  will  be  given  its 
true  length: 

St  t 

Se  saw,  saccaradown, 

%  \  % 

Which  is  the  way  to  Boston  town? 

St  a 

One  foot  up,  the  other  foot  down; 

s  t  s 

That  is  the  way  to  Boston  town. 

The  next  experiment  brings  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  children 
give  the  right  quantity  to  rests  as  well  as  tones,  with  nothing  to  guide 
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them  except  their  own  sense  of  rhythm.  A  bracketed  figure  denotes 
the  equivateiit  time  of  a  rest : 

Bickery,  Dickery,  Doekj  [4] 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  dock;  [4] 

i  9  3  s 

The  clock  struck  one,  the  tiaoiuae  rjin  down  [[] 

Dkkery,  Dickery,  Dock*  [5] 

It  is  singular^  but  trucj  that  while  a  child  of  quick,  nervous  temperr 
ament  will  give  the  passage  as  above,  a  chtJd  of  slower  habit  will 
double  the  time  of  d&ck  and  dock^  and  shorten  to  the  same  extent 
the  pause  that  foUows,  so  that  the  figure  5  will  take  the  place  of  4  in 
the  brackets,  and  4  that  of  5,  preserving  the  rhythm  exacdy.  The 
fact  that  the  main  movement  in  these  nursery  rhymes  resembles 
dactylic  rather  than  iambic  verse  is  of  minor  consequence  ;  the  chief 
matter  is  the  double  rhythm.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  occa- 
sionally use  the  terms  "trochee,^'  ** iambus,'*  etc,  in  a  modified  sense. 
1  have  not  thought  it  best  to  illustrate  by  musical  notation,  as  La- 
nier does;  for  that  is  less  intelligible  than  Hebrew  to  some  readers; 
my  method  and  examples  also  are  diflTerent  from  his.  I  had  not 
seen  his  **  Science  of  English  Verse  "  when  the  greater  part  of  this 
paper  was  read  before  the  Harvard  Biblical  Club  in  November,  1898, 
The  principal  matter  I  have  borrowed  from  him  is  the  demonstration 
that  for  the  fundamental  element  in  rhythm  we  must  go  behind 
accent  to  time*  Before  taking  leave  of  his  book,  I  wish  to  protest 
against  the  superficial  way  in  which  it  has  generally  been  criticised  — 
when  not  entirely  neglected — and  to  quote  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
poet,  E,  R.  Sill  (Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov.,  1885)  : 

"The  work  of  Sidney  LaTjier  on  English  verae  luny  be  Tccotnmended  ki  the 
only  one  that  has  eter  made  any  appruach  to  a  rational  view  of  the  lubject.  Nor 
are  the  stajidard  ones  overlouked  in  making  this  assertion  J' 

That  may  be  an  extravagant  judgment,  but  no  one  can  contradict  it 
with  authority,  unless  he  is,  like  Lanier,  both  a  fine  poet  and  a  fine 
musician. 

And  now  the  graver  readers  of  this  Journat.,  who  may  consider 
Hebrew  folk-lore  more  dignified  than  Mother  Goose's  melodies,  are 
invited  to  turn  to  Samson's  song  of  triumph  over  the  Philistines, 
which,  like  those  we  have  been  examining,  is  in  double  rhythm. 
Many  years  ago,  when  my  children  were  little,  I  recited  this  couplet 
in  their  hearing,  and  they  were  so  taken  with  its  droll  movement 
that  they  seized  on  it  with  avidity,  and  have  repealed  it  at  iniervals 
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ever  since ;  sometimes  miscalling  a  Hebrew  syllable,  but  iieTcr  mis- 
taking the  rhythm : 

BiS'hi  Kih*nior  h*m6r  h»tfjor«tbayini 
BU'hi  hah'mor  hLkkethi  flepb  Uh. 

Note  that  a  metronome  would  mark  the  same  time  as  consumed  in 
the  utterance  of  k^mor  and  h^mdrdihayim^ — a  good  argument  against 
the  syllabic  theory  of  Bickelh  The  ingenious  change  in  vocal Lzation 
suggested  by  Professor  Moore  (l^'martim^  I  heaped  ihtm^  for  h*moro- 
thayim,  a  double  hemp)  might  be  adopted  without  affecting  the 
rhythm.  It  is  otherwise  with  Professor  Bacon's  emendation,  as  pro- 
posed in  The  Genesis  0/  Genesis,  p,  14,  The  author  introduces  it 
very  contidently : 

**  The  merest  tyro  in  criliciam  will  see  aI  &  glance  that  the  word  tramlate^ 

'■D  «ss^  in  the  textp  which  i*  identicaUy  the  same  word  {kamor}  as  thai  twice 
tepe&ted  at  Ihe  end  of  the  6 est  Une»  is  simply  what  is  called  a  dittograph,  the 
commonest  of  scnbal  errors,  by  which  a  word  u  accidentally  duplicated  in 
writing.  Either  because  the  word  Lebi  (*  jaw-bone  oV)  suggested  the  transla- 
tion 'an  ass '  for  the  tirist  hamort  or  because  the  rcduphcation  of  the  word  ('  a 
heap,  two  heaps  *  J  to  signify  great  number*  made  confttsion,  the  simple  fragment 
of  a  war-song 

Ai  (Heb.  A#)  Lehi,  a  heap,  two  heaps* 

At  Ixhi  I  have  »l«n  a  thousand  men, 

was  transformed  into 

With  (a  secondary  sense  of  be)  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps. 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
I  have  slain  a  thousand  men.' " 

Professor  Bacon  remarks  in  his  second  appendix  that  he  has  found 
the  same  emendation  proposed  by  Schenkel  in  the  Bibellexicon, 
And  yet,  pace  tantorum  virorum^  could  anything  be  flatter  than  this 
result?  Without  its  savage  humor  and  pithiness,  the  distich  might 
possibly  have  been  remembered  thirty  years,  certainly  not  thirty  cen- 
turies. 

The  pendulum  rhythm  which  we  are  following  lends  itself  readily 
to  brief  and  terse  utterances.  The  book  of  Proverbs  abounds  in 
them.  Chapter  10  has  several  besides  the  one  already  given;  verse 
5  is  very  similar : 
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Compare  verse  22  ; 

tnf©  asm  t^w  ^"ti 

As  the  tetragrammaton  will  often  meet  us  in  these  rhythmical  lines,  I 
will  simply  state  without  argument  my  conviction  that  its  second  con- 
sonant should  be  distinctly  vocalized,  giving  to  the  word  the  quantity 
of  two  and  a  half  syllables^  my  own  preference  is  for  the  forfn 
Ya-h'-ve.  The  segholate  in  the  line  last  quoted  gives  us  a  trochee 
instead  of  the  usual  iambus  or  anapaest.  The  phenomenon  is 
common  enough  in  our  English  poets.  Perhaps,  however,  it  ts  com- 
moner in  Hebrew  ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
with  what  perfect  freedom  the  Hebrew  poet  varies  his  rhythm  at  will. 
There  are  two  trochees  in  Noah's  blessing  of  Shem^  Gen*  9"* : 

ch  'Tfin  rt^rr  ^-12 
;iia^  i?i?  ipip  rn 

There  are  two  others  in  the  song  of  Sarah  at  Isaac's  birth|  Gen.  ^  t* : 

D^rh^  "•?  nte?p  pm 
:^  pror  cii^n  b^ 

Some  of  the  specimens  already  adduced  refute  the  mistaken  dictum 
that  Hebrew  poetry  objects  to  two  accents  in  immediate  succession. 

The  double  rhythm  may  be  prevailingly  or  wholly  trochaic;  for 
the  former  case,  take  the  call  to  the  Shulamraite,  Cant,  7* ; 

ill  Tm]  '?^  '5^ 

The  beautiftil  line  which  opens  the  prayer  of  Jonah  is  wholly  tro- 
chaic : 

$VA£fi  /  caiUd  upon  Jik<fVi%h 

From  my  dttp  disiress^  hjt  heard  mt. 

Perhaps  this  comes  as  near  the  form  of  modem  verse  as  anything  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  Prov.  10^  might,  it  is  true,  be  scanned  in  the 
same  way.  But  according  to  the  analogy  of  similar  proverbs,  it  is 
better,  I  think,  to  regard  the  first  foot  as  shortened  and  the  whole  as 
iambic. 
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The  metre  in  question  is  by  no  means  confined  to  short  sentences. 
A  long  example,  almost  wholly  in  this  form,  is  the  so-called  oracJc  of 
the  desert  of  the  sea,  Isa*  zi^'^^K  I  quote  two  consecutive  verses, 
just  as  they  stand  in  MT  (vss»  3,  4.  The  whole  passage  is  given, 
with  an  English  rendering,  in  this  Journal,  voL  xvii,  1S98,  pp,  47- 
49)  ' 

n'jrfpn  "sra  ^k^g  \rhv 
rrfir  *t^  ^^m^  Q'n^ 

!rn";rT^  '■?  Dip  'ptfn  ^t^  n|« 

The  last  word  has  two  accents,  the  previoys  *^b  being  glided  over 
as  unimportant.  One  more  example  may  suffice  ;  this  double  meas- 
ure is  the  prevailing  one  in  the  song  of  Moses,  Ex.  15,  occurring  in 
more  than  half  of  its  verses.    I  give  the  first  verse  and  the  last  three : 

nif J  -ikf^'s  rvrrb  rrr^^ 
tup  no"|  lisni  DID 

pK3  ^DT  4[rnt  ^133 

rrrr  ^w  nip:  ^b 

■Trr  n^if  \^^fi  pip 
lyi;  \i3^s  "j^  t^^n 

IIP]  nbih  f^^^  rr'»T 

The  last  verse,  and  several  others  which  have  been  copied,  show  that 
the  pendulum  rhythm  is  written  in  4- toned  lines  rather  than  S*toned 
lines. 

The  objection  may  arise  here,  that  to  find  this  simple  rhythm  I 
have  leaped  over  many  verses  which  would  not  fit  into  the  scheme. 
This  I  not  only  admit,  but  claim  ;  it  is  not  a  difficulty  to  be  met,  but 
merely  a  new  fact,  illustrating  a  principle  that  will  presently  be  plain. 
It  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  other  fact,  which  I  hope  is  now 
manifest,  that  the  pendulum  metre,  2  =  2,  is  frequent  in  Hebrew 
poetry.     I  might  have  quoted  hundreds  of  such  lines. 
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The  next  in  point  of  sirapUcity  would  be  3  =  j  ;  and  this  is  even 
more  common  than  the  other;  probably  it  is  the  commonest  of 
alL  We  find  it,  for  example,  in  Psalm  18,  with  its  duplicate  in 
2  Sam.  32.     Turn  to  Psalm  iS*'"^*; 

:b'si  nizn  ';ra:  ^ih^r  olHee  rl^t^_ 

The  rhythm  is  a  surer  g^ide  as  to  the  last  word  than  the  heavy 

StV/ug ;  the  accent  falls  on  the  previous  syllable,  while  'h  is  enclitic 
as  before.  At  the  beginning  of  Isa.  41  there  are  six  consecutive 
verses  written  in  this  metre  without  a  break.  The  rough  conjunction 
of  accents  and  rests  in  verse  2  ^t^l  D^3?p1  is  doubtless  intentional, 
to  express  the  idea,  the  subjection  of  kings.  It  is  probably  unnec- 
essary to  print  the  Hebrew,  as  the  accents  run  in  accordance  with 
the  following  version  : 

Keep  silence  before  mc,  O  fslcs  i 

Ye  people^  gather  freah  strength. 

They  approach-    y^Si,  they  will  speak; 

Together  for  jutlgmcnt  wc  come. 

Who  stirred  him  up  from  the  East? 

Right  will  call  him  to  its  foot,  [will] 

Give  up  the  natiotis  before  him, 

MaJee  him  lo  rule  o^er  king«, 

Like  the  dust  his  sword  shall  make  thenit 

Like  driven  stubble  his  bow. 

He  pursues  them,  passes  on  safe, 

Treads  not  the  ground  with  his  feet 

Who  hath  wrought  artd  accomplished. 

Calling  of  old  the  generations? 

1,  Jahve,  the  first  1 

Yea,  with  the  last  I  am  He. 

Coast'lands  beheld  and  feared; 

The  ends  of  the  earth  were  afraid; 

Lo,  they  approa<;h»  they  have  come  J 

Each  his  companion  duth  help, 

Each  saith  to  his  brolhcr,  *'  Re  strong ! " 

While  some  of  these  double  lines  are  English  hexameters,  others 
imitate  the  flexibility  of  the  original,  which  is  as  likely  to  begin  a  line 
with  an  amphibrach  or  an  anapaest  as  wtth  a  dactyl.  But  the  qtiantity, 
and  hence  the  rhythm,  remains  cotistant,  as  shown  by  the  triple  tone. 
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This  metre  occurs  regularly  from  beginaing  to  end,  in  tbe  fort}*- 
threc  Massoretic  verses,  making  seventy  lines  of  poetry,  that  form 
the  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  32.     We  may  test  it  anywhere,  e.g.  m  vss, 

rribp  nanifQi  nj^i  cnp  icip  *'? 

j*f3K  DVins  TihtTi  Qj^  orsn  nan 

We  can  hardly  call  this  triple  measure  a  pendulum  rhythm^  for  the 
beat  of  the  pendulum  m  not  divisible  into  threes*  Let  us  then  adopt 
the  symbol  of  a  balance,  with  three  divisions  in  each  half,  thus  ; 


r 


The  first  half  of  the  stichos  balances  the  second  half  in  quantity ;  in 
other  words,  the  time  consumed  in  enunciating  the  syllables  con- 
tained in  «  +  ^-t-f  equals  that  represented  by  d+£-^/.  In  strictness, 
each  of  these  six  letters  stands  for  an  equal  division  of  time*  Now 
just  as  all  mathematics  is  reducible  to  addition,  all  possible  metres 
are  variations  of  twos  and  threes.  Here  comes  in  the  principle 
alluded  to  before,  and  well  brought  out  by  Professor  Briggs  {e^»  "Study 
of  Holy  Scripture,"  p.  365),  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  poet,  in  a  given 
composition,  was  not  held  to  rule  so  rigidly  as  his  modem  successor. 
When  he  chose,  he  used  the  same  rhythm  throughout  a  long  passage, 
as  the  double  measure  in  Isa.  21*'^^,  or  the  triple  measure  in  DeuL 
32  ;  when  he  chose  to  do  otherwise,  he  violated  no  law.  Instead  of 
formulating  complicated  rules  with  countless  exceptions,  let  us  ob- 
serve and  recognize  his  spontaneity ;  the  whole  subject  will  then  be 
simplified.  Thus,  the  alternation  between  twos  and  threes  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear  as  it  occurs  in  the  sixth  Psalm  ;  it  seems  fair  to  draw 
the  inference  that  it  was  meant  to  be.  The  triple  time  in  verse  2  is 
followed  at  once  by  the  double  time  in  verse  3.  Observe  the  two 
accents  in  the  penultimate  word  of  verse  2  : 

^iiVain  iBKa  "^k  rri.T 
^3K  'r'SpK  -?  rrrr  "psn 
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Psalm  19  has  several  such  changes;  for  example  verses  4  (triple) 
and  5  (double)  : 

ni.73  nirr  bp  ti^z  rhr  b^ 
DT}^  n^w  rn-T  b*p 

In  the  last  line,  the  four  tones  cover  fourteen  syllables,  whereas  Prov. 
ro^*  has  only  seven  syllables  for  the  same  rhythm.  What  could  furnish 
a  more  decisive  relutation  of  Bickeirs  theory  that  the  Hebrew  poets, 
like  the  modems,  counted  the  syllables  of  their  lines  ?  Exceptions  can 
be  pointed  out  in  modern  compositions,  it  is  tme ;  but  the  ru/f  must 
have  been  different  in  Hebrew  verse.  Psalm  29*  illustrates  also  the 
difference  between  Hebrew  and  classic  metre  ;  fl^^fH  is  one  of  our 
modified  iambi*  and  ^2C^  is  another.  As  Professor  Briggs  remarks 
("  Biblical  Study,"  p.  263),  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  effect  of 
the  Hebrew  by  frequent  practice  in  the  utterance  of  its  verses. 

The  next  step  in  point  of  simplicity  is  to  make  the  change  from 
twos  to  threes,  or  Pice  versa,  within  the  compass  of  the  line  itself. 
This  gives  a  5 -toned  line,  regarded  as  composed  of  2  +  3  tones,  or  of 
3  -h  3  tones,  according  to  the  place  of  the  cesura.  Here  the  objector 
seems  to  have  a  clear  case  against  us  for  violating  the  fundamental 
nature  of  rhythm.  What  has  become  of  the  balance,  the  equipoise, 
which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  rhythm?  I  reply,  it  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Children  can  balance  at  see-saw  on  an  unequally  divided 
teter-board,  provided  the  heavier  child  moves  through  the  smaller 
arc.  Conversely,  the  longer  space  determines  the  more  rapid  move- 
raent.     Let  us  proceed  inductively,  as  before,  in  the  application* 

Ex.  15*  gives  a  regular  example  of  two  tones  foUowea  by  three* 
The  weighty  pause  at  the  cesura  helps  to  even  up  the  line  : 

!p^  to  ri*?i3Kp  'ITT  ^a*i:3^  nonf) 

The  same  thing  occurs  twice  in  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Re- 
bekah,  Gen*  24***: 

n^n  *'bS«'?  "^n  m  «rih|t 

Two  more,  and  again  in  immediate  succession,  are  found  in  Cant, 
5^ ;  the  second  is  less  regular,  just  as  Shakespeare  often  breaks  up 
the  uniformity  of  his  pentameter  by  trioles,  pauses,  etc, : 

tT&^  'crp-)  ^nirip  b^  K^^ai  if  in? 
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Far  more  commonly,  the  cesura  follows  the  third  beaL  In  that 
case,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  preserves  the  balance,  A  good 
example  is  the  beginning  of  the  vineyard  song,  Isa.  5^ 

We  have  the  same  rhythm  repeatedly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nuie* 
teenth  P^alm,  where  the  English  version  makes  it  as  clear  as  the 
origiiial : 

The  law  of  tbe  Lord  is  perfect, 

T€Etoiring  the  soul  i 
The  testimoiiy  of  th«  Lord  is  sure, 

making  wise  the  simple* 
The  precepts  of  the  Lord  arc  right, 

rejoicing  the  heart; 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  purCf 

enlightening  the  eyes. 
The  fear  of  the   Lord  ia  clean, 

enduring  for  ever : 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  arc  truej 

and  righteous  altogether. 


Very  often,  but  as  we  have  just  seen  not  always,  a  line  with  three 
tones  before  two  produces  the  characteristic  metre  of  elegy,  Qind, 
Ki^gelied,  which  Professor  Budde  has  made  his  own.  The  typical 
example  is  the  book  of  lamentations,  especially  chapters  2,  3,  4,  A 
more  brilliant  specimen  is  the  mocking  elegy  in  Isa.  14.  I  quote 
vss.  13-14; 


For  regularity  and  beauty,  this  will  challenge  comparison  with  anj 
passage  in  the  lamentations. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  7-toned  line,  in  which,  as  in  the 
5 -toned  line,  the  cesura  may  fall  on  either  side  of  the  centre,  3+4 
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or  4-1-3.  We  have  an  example  of  each  in  the  song  of  Deborah. 
First,  Judg.  5*** : 

:d:9  "^^  ^^  °l 
This  is  4-1-3.     But  verse  12*  is  3+4  : 

The  Massoretic  note,  here  and  at  Isa.  51',  calls  attention  to  the  vari- 
ation of  accent,  "nW  followed  by  "H^S.  I  suppose  the  design  of  the 
change,  in  either  case,  was  purely  metrical,  namely,  to  avoid  an 
uneuphonic  succession.  The  play  on  the  name  of  Deborah  would 
have  been  unpardonable  if  it  had  been  introduced  thus  : 

There  is  a  7-toned  line  at  the  close  of  the  one  hundredth  Psalm 
(4+3)  : 

^non  d5?io^  rrirr  slo  ^? 

Another  begins  David's  song  of  the  bow,  2  Sam.  i^ : 

The  cesural  pause  here  is  full  of  pathos. 

Sometimes  the  triple  rhythm  meets  us  thrice  instead  of  twice  in 
immediate  succession,  giving  a  9-toned  line,  whose  symbol  is  the  tri- 
angle instead  of  the  balance  or  the  pendulum.  A  clear  case  is  the 
blessing  of  Asher,  Deut.  33** : 

:i^r5  fo^a  Sitsi 


no 
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There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  read  this,  and  no  reason  for 
trying  to  escape  from  the  symmetry  of  its  3  x  J  accents.     Compaie 

the  blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen.  49^ : 

This  might,  indeed ^  be  hurried  into  a  7 -toned  Une  {4+5)^  but  is 
more  effective,  and  ratich  more  accordant  with  the  context,  if  the 
voice  dwells  upon  each  |S. 

Psalm  24  is  metrical  throughout ;  it  illustrates  nearly  all  the  vari- 
eties of  form  which  we  have  been  examining.  It  illustrates  also  the 
perfect  freedom  with  which  the  poet  passed  at  will  from  one  metrica! 
mode  to  another.  Note  the  three  9  toned  lines  in  regular  sequence, 
vss.  7,  8,  9.  Mark  the  assonance  in  vss.  i,  3,  6*  Observe  too  the 
change  from  HT  ^0  in  verse  8  to  HI  KIH  ''fi  in  verse  ro,  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of  the  accent,  which  I  have  imitated  in  the  Eng* 
lish.    The  metrical  scheme  of  the  psalm  is  as  follows  : 

Verses  I,  3  «re  6-toDcd  lines,  3,  3. 

Verse  3  IS  a.n  S-toncd  tifi^^  4,  4. 

Verse  4  is  a  4-totied  line,  Mlowcd  by  a  7-toned  line  (4+3). 

Verse  5  is  a  7-toned  line  (4  +  3)» 

Verse  6  ia  a  6- toned  line,  3,  3, 

(But  LXX  and  RV.  would  make  it  a  74oncd  line  (3-h4).) 

Verses  7,  S,  9  are  g-toned  lines,  3,  3,  3. 

Verac   10  is  a  T^toned  line  (3  +  4), 

In  this  last  line,  the  pause  after  the  first  113311  is  like  that  after 
rni31  in  Judg.  5^.  It  would  be  simpler  to  regard  this,  and  indeed 
every  7-tDned  line,  as  two  lines  of  3  and  4  tones  respectively,-  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  line  of  only  three  tones  violates  our  concep- 
tion of  rhythm  ;  there  being  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  balance. 
I  prefer  to  consider  the  isolated  three  tones  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  one  hundredth  Psalms  as  standing  outside  the 
proper  metrical  scansion,  just  Hke  the  two -toned  Hallelu-jah  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  last  ^vc  Psalms, 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Psalm,  and  compare  it,  line  for  line,  with  the  appended  English  ver- 
sion, he  will  find  a  close  correspondence  in  the  rhythmical  structure 
of  the  two.     The  admittedly  mechanical  translation  will  accomplish 
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its  purpose  if  it  helps  to  familiarize  any  one  with  the  graceful  flow  of 
the  original,  which  surely  deserves  the  name  of  poetry  by  the  strict- 
est of  modem  tests: 

1.  To  Jahye  the  earth  and  its  fulness, 

the  world  and  the  dwellers  therein. 
I  I  I 

2.  For  He  upon  seas  has  based  it, 

yea,  upon  floods  established  it. 

3.  Who  shall  ascend  the  mount  of  Jahve, 

II  I  I 

and  who  shall  stand  in  t'he  place  of  his  holiness? 

4.  The  clean  of  hands  and  the  pure  of  heart, 

I  III 

who  lifteth  not  up  his  soul  to  fraud, 

and  sweareth  not  to  deceit. 
II  II 

5.  A  blessing  is  his  from  before  Jahve, 

even  right  from  the  God  who  saves  him. 

6.  This  is  the  race  of  his  followers; 

I  I  I 

seeking  thy  face,  O  [God  of]  Jacob. 

7.  Lift  up,  O  gates,  your  heads; 

I  I  I 

be  uplifted,  O  doors  of  old; 
I  i  i 

now  enters  the  King  of  glory. 

8.  Who  is  yon  King  of  glory? 

I  I  I 

Jahve,  the  strong,  the  hero; 

Jahve,  the  hero  of  battle. 
I  I  i 

9.  Lift  up,  O  gates,  your  heads; 

be  uplifted,  O  doors  of  old; 
t  I  I 

now  enters  the  King  of  glory. 
Ill 
10.  Who  is  yon  King  of  glory? 

Jahve  of  hosts  is  the  King  of  glory. 

At  this  point  the  sceptic  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  all  things 
are  not  possible  to  this  elastic  metrical  system.  Already  we  have 
postulated  lines  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  tones ;  could  we  not  take  any 
sentence  in  the  Old  Testament  and  bring  it  under  some  one  of  these 
classes?  By  no  means,  I  reply;  and  if  we  could,  we  would  not 
forget  the  gulf  between  prose  and  poetry.  A  piece,  I  repeat,  must 
first  de  rhythmical ;  then  the  tone  marks  the  rhythm.  The  man  who 
should  attempt  to  scan  the  seventh  chapter  of  Numbers  or  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Joshua  would  be  the  man  that  hath  no  music  in 
himself.      Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

But  furthermore,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Accidental  verses  are 
exceptional  in  any  language ;   I  believe  there  are  only  two  or  three 
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such  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament  (€^.  Luke  5^  rk 
i^Tw  QvTQ^  OS  A*iAct  ^Xaa^^^/jttat ;)  Doubtless  there  are  many  more 
such  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  whoever  supposes  these  metres  ad- 
justable anywhere  can  soon  be  cured ;  by  practising^  for  instance,  on 
the  hsts  of  names  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  i  Chronicles. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that,  if  we  could  recover  the  true  text  in 
many  passages  which  are  really  metrical,  the  scansion  would  be 
greatly  simphfied;  the  crooked  would  be  made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  Massorettc  conso- 
nants strictly,  except  that  I  supplied  (with  the  best  editors)  the 
single  word  T|^K  at  Isa.  14^^,  The  two  procedures  to  which  I  object 
are  first  the  attempt  to  establish  a  metrical  theory  by  changing  the 
received  readings  whenever  they  prove  stubborn,  and  next  the  use  of 
a  theory  established  in  that  way  to  justify  further  emendations*  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  a  prophet,  or  a  psalm  is!,  about  to 
publish  his  oracles^  may  have  cared  so  little  for  form  in  comparison 
with  substance,  as  to  begin  with  a  rhythmical  intent,  which  he  would 
not  take  time  to  carry  out  to  perfection*  Nevertheless,  we  all  must 
grant  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  error  in  the  traditional  Bible  ; 
we  all  assign  a  certain  value,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  conjectural  read* 
ings  I  and  certainly  a  conjecture  is  none  the  worse  when  by  a  trifling 
change  it  brings  metrical  order  out  of  disorder-  la  studying  the 
metres,  I  have  not  had  this  end  in  view ;  my  interest  has  been  lit- 
erary, not  critical  The  value  of  the  metres  as  an  aid  to  critical 
analysis  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Professor  Francis  Brown  (this 
Journal,  vol  ix,  1890,  pp,  71-106),  In  my  article  on  the  Ode  in 
Isa*  xiv  (vol,  XV,  1896),  I  offered  a  few  slight  emendations^  on  which 
I  would  not  lay  much  weight.  But  that  something  of  the  sort  is 
needed  acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  the  ode  would 
thus  fall  into  five  regular  and  perfect  seven-lined  strophes  like  the 
one  I  have  given  above  (Isa,  14^^^^).  Another  suggestion  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  which  I  give  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  The  song  of 
Ivamech,  Gen.  4^^,  consists  of  three  lines,  the  last  of  which  empha- 
sizes the  number  seven.  It  is  itself  a  perfect  7-toned  line  (4  +  3)- 
So  too  is  the  first  line ;  and  the  second  would  be  also,  if  we  could 
make  a  slight  insertion,  supplying,  for  example,  the  subject  ^JC  after 
''f\]*in.     Then  the  whole  would  read : 

**?ip  rrntf  n^r;  rrjy 
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*  HI  I 

Adhah  and  SiUah»  hear  yc  my  voice; 

Wives  of  Lamech,  give  ear  to  toy  speech! 
For  1  man  have  I  slain  beca^use  he  dkl  wound  mCt 

a  youth  because  ol  my  bruise. 
For  seven  fold  Ls  the  vengeance  of  Cain^ 

but  Lamech^s  is  seventy  and  seven. 

The  subject  of  strophes  I  shall  leave  untouched  at  present ;  they 
seem  to  relate  quite  as  much  to  rhetorical  distinctions  of  thought  as 
to  metrical  distinctions  of  form.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  needed 
harmony  among  students  of  Hebrew  poetry  would  be  secured  sooner 
if  the  matters  discussed  could  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  leading  modern  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  metre.  It  appears  to  me  that  Profes- 
sor Eudde,  and  also  Professor  Briggs  (especially  in  his  later  work, 
TAe  Sfudv  of  H&iy  Scripture)^  are  in  the  right  in  their  general 
method  of  treatment.  Professor  Konig's  recent  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  also  admirably  done  (see  this  JotJRNAL,  1901,  p.  90).  But  I 
fee!  obliged  to  differ  from  the  two  scholars  who  have  written  most  ex- 
tensively on  this  theme.  Professor  Gustav  Bickell  and  Dr.  Julius  Ley, 
With  many  of  Ley's  positions  in  his  Gmmhuge  ties  Rhythmics  I 
find  myself  in  substantial  accord  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  apply  these 
general  principles,  I  cannot  follow  his  lead.  Instead  of  starting  with 
simple  forms,  he  begins  with  octameters,  to  which  he  assigns  an  iti- 
hefent  virtue  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Though  doing  little 
violence  to  the  Massoretic  text,  he  shows,  I  think,  great  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  measuring  it.  His  first  example  is  the  one  I  have  just  given, 
the  sword  song  of  Lamech.  This  is  made  an  octameter  by  putting  a 
distinct  pause  between  the  construct  ^}  and  the  governing  noun 
*?|D7;   this  is  his  count: 

^'Sip  [paV  ^3n  rrty 

as  though  he  had  saidt  "0  wives  !  O  F^mech  !  attend  to  my  word," 
This  case  is  not  exceptional  with  Dr.  Ley,  but  typical.  Further,  he 
has  elaborated  a  system  of  compensation  and  substitution,  by  which 
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the  octameter  develops  into  the  decameter,  the  trichotomic  octt- 

meter,  the  catalectic  hexameter,  the  elegiac  pentameter,  and  many 
otherSj  with  a  good  margin  for  miscellaneous  combinations.  Were 
this  simply  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  it  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  when  precisely  the  same  metre  is  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  octa meter  or  of  pentameter  according  to  the  sudjeci  trealedj  the 
confusion  between  form  and  content  is  obvious.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Budde  and  Briggs,  who  start  with  him,  soon  draw  back.^ 

I  have  given  much  attention  to  BickelPs  principal  work^  Carmina 
Vtkris  Testamenti  mttri^e.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  wrong  fundameo- 
tally.  It  follows  the  alleged  (though  disputed)  analogies  of  Syriac 
poetry  in  a  way  so  prosaic  that  it  would  sap  the  life  of  any  poetry. 
The  author  never  seems  to  perceive  the  suicidal  character  of  his 
theory,  which  he  forces  through  by  making  the  necessary  hacks  and 
twists  in  the  received  text.  Under  his  guidance,  Job  begins  the  nar- 
rative of  his  woes  in  these  trochaics  ; 

Jobad  jom  i  waled  bd, 
V*b*Ui]K  ^  mar :   b^ri  gibrl 

I  am  sure  that  if  Job  could  have  heard  his  sorrows  chanted  in  that 
Procrustean  measure,  he  would  have  smiled  at  all  his  pain. 

But  a  tn:ce  to  these  strictures ;  lest  1  forget  that  with  what  meas- 
ure 1  mete,  it  will  be  measured  to  me  again*  I  surrender  myself  to 
the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  critics,  and  join  thereby  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs. 

^  In  his  later  work,  LeitfacUn  der  Metrik^  1887,  Dr.  Ley  has  abandoned  the 
scheme  of  compensation  and  substitution. 
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nio,  XV.  143-145 

Regnal  years.  Old  Testament  reck- 
oning of.     E.   !*  Curtis. 

Ttiv.  135-150 
Religion,  of  Israel,  argument  from 

silence.    C,  A.  Briggs,  iii.  j-ai 

Shemtiic,  comparative  study.    F. 

Brown,  xv*  73 

of  Moies.    J.  P  Peters,         kjl  loi-taB 
Resurrection    of    "body,"   t    Cor. 

iS«-«,    CM,  Mead.  xiv.  89^1 
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Eeaben  in  Gen,  49  and  Dent  33^   J  > 

P*  Peters.  vi^.  99-101 

Revised  Version^  typogmphical  er- 

rors.    M.  B.  Riddle,  iv.  147.  148 

Rh^me  In  Hebrew,    1.  M.  Casiuio* 

UICZ,  XiU  113 

Rhythm,  priniuj  Hebrew.    W*  H, 

Cobb,  XX.  158-174 

Righteousiiess,  which    k    of   Jaith, 

Rom.  10+-^**    J.  F.  Getiung,  iv.  ^19-36 

of   God«    ID    JerEmiaK      H.    G, 

MUchell,  XX.  60.  61 

Riimmon,    W.  Muss- A  molt,  m*  172 

Ritual,  J  a  EIzckieL    F,  Gardiner,  i.  191 -am 

in  I^alms,  as  evidence  of  date. 

C.  H,  Toy,  iv,  S6-8S 

womaa  In  indent  Hebrew  cult. 

I.  J.  Perif  Jt*  xv  i  i,  1 1 1-148 

Levidcul,  BabylotiiaJi  elements  in, 
P.  Haupt»  XXX.  ss~8r 

Sab^tti.   the    month.      W.    Muss- 

Arnolt,  11,  171-173 

Sabbath,    origin  of   Hebrew.     W» 

Mnss-Arnoll,  m.  94 

earliest  form.    C.  H.  Toy,  xv\il.  190-194 

Saichau  Ms,  and  Union  TheologicaJ 
Seminaxy  Ms.  of  lives  of 
Prophets.    LH.  Hail,  viii.  aS 

Sacred    trec»    asserted    seven-fold 

division.    W.H.Ward,    viil  151^155 

Sacrifice,    mode    in    E^kiel    and 
Leviticus  compared,     F,  Gar- 
diner, i.  187 
by  private  persons,     L.  B.  Paton,    xJi.  7 
woman*s  partjcipation   in.    I.  J, 

Peritx,  jcvii.  111-148 

elemeats  in  the  acL    I/J.  Peritr, 

xvjj,  ia6,  1^7 

Sacrificial  animals,  grounds  of  selec* 

tion.     F.  Gardiner,  viii,  146-150 

Sacrificial    victim,    female,      I.   J, 

Peril?*  xvii.  132 

Sakun.    See  Aslcun. 

Salem,  Geo.  J4*  33^*.    M.  Jastrow, 

Jr,.  xi,  105 

Salim,  John  3«.    W.  A,  Stevens, 

iji.  138-141 

Salvation,  doctrine  in  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles.   M,  J.  Cramer,  vji*.  6-8 

Samaria,  date  of  downfall,  718,  not 

731  B.C.    W.  J.  Beeclier,     JtL  311-313 


Samas.  W,  Muss-AmoU^  xL  161*- 163 
Samson ,  dale.  W,  J.  Beecher,  iv,  6-g 
Santtiel,   in    sanctiiary   ai   Shiioh. 

L.  W,  Batten,  xix.  39^33 

name  and  the  root  Smis'.    M.  Ja£- 

trow,  Jr.,  xii,  83^-105 

and  Levitical  priesthood.  D.  A. 
Walker,  xix.  ia8 

Sancti5catioQ  the  gift  of  Hoi/  Spirft. 

F.  B.  Denio,  jcv.  143-145 

Sanctuary  at  Sbilob,  and  Samuel's 

sleeping  there.  L.  W.  Batten,  ariat.  39-33 
Sanhedrim,  D.  W,  Am  ram,  xix.  34-52 
Sargon's     conquest     of     Samaria, 

W.  J.  Beecher,  iL  aii-313 

Satan,   in   Old  Testament.     E,  C. 

Bissell,  vi«.  66 

C.  H .  Toy,  Ix.  33-30 

School  [American)  for  Oriental 
stady  and  research.  J.  H. 
Thayer,  xiv,  16-18 

S^r  aim  Proceedings  for  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  June,  iBq6,  and  De- 
cember, 1900,  in  Journal,  xv., 

XK. 

Selahf  an  inductive  study.    C.  A, 

Brig^,  xviil.  139-143 

Semitic     deities     with     compound 

names.    G.  A.  Barion.  xx.  03-37 

Sepharvaim,  identification  asAnbar, 

W.  H.  Ward,  v.  516-60 

W.  Mnss-Amolt,  xi.  163 

Septua^nt,   Philo's  quotation.     R 

Pick,  iv.  130-143 

Ediiio  Sixtina,  Roman  type  in 
title,    f.  H.  Hall,  vi*.  laa 

Serpent  of  Genesis.  C  H.  Toy*  x.  1-19 
Servant  of  Jahveh,  Isa,  S3,  53.    R.  P. 

Stcbbins.  iv.  65-79 

W.  H.Cobb.  xiv.  95^113 

Shekinah  wanitng  in  second  temple, 

S.  J.  A  ndrcws,  vi^.  64, 65 

Sheol,   Assyrian    equivalent.     W. 

Muss-Amolt,  xi,  169 

in  Isa.  14.    W.  H.  Cobb,  kv.  39 

'*  Shiloh.'*  Gen.  491**.    J.  P.  Peters, 

vii.  104-107 
sanctuary  at.    L,  W,  Batten,    xix.  39-33 
Ship-yard  in  ancient  Issus.    W.  H, 

Ward,  V.  84 

Show-bread,    A^yrian    equivalent, 

P,  Haupt,  xix.  59 
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Sidon,  excavations  at.    J.  B.  Nies,  xx.  35 

Silence,    argument    from.      C.    A. 

Briggs,  iii.  3-ai 

Simanu,     Assyrian     month.      W. 

Muss-Amolt,  xi.  82-84 

Sin,  Assyrian  god.  W.  Muss- 
Amolt,  xi.  82-84 

Sin,  doctrine  of,  in  Pastoral  Epistles. 

M.  J.  Cramer,  vii^.  6 

origin  not  explained  in  Gen.  a,  3. 
C.  H.  Toy,  X.  4 

Sinai  and  Horeb  distinguished.    J. 

P.  Peters,  xx.  no 

Sinai- Horeb ;  analysis  of  Ex.  18-34. 

B.  W.  Bacon,  xii.  33-46 
habitat  of  Jahveh.     J.  P.  Peters, 

XX.  no 
Singers  in  temple  choir,  women  as. 

I.  J.  Peritr,  xvii.  147,  148 

Sippara  of  Anunit  found  in  Anbar. 

W.H.Ward,  v.  56-60 

Solomon's  age  at  accession.    I.  H. 

Hall,  vi^.  131,  133 

"Son  of  Man,"  Messianic  force,  in 

Matt-Luke.     R.  Rhees,     xvii.  87-103 
in  Daniel.     N.  Schmidt,  xix.  33-38 

Sons  of  God,  character  of.     G.  A. 

Barton,  xv.  175,  176 

John  1*^.     R.  Rhees,  xvii.  21-30 

Soul,  and  spirit.     D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  73-86 
inaccurate     translation     of     cdj. 

C.  A.  Briggs,  xvi.  1-30 
Spain,   question    of   Paul's  journey 

thither.     W.  B.  Smith,         xx.  134-142 
Spirit.     D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  73-86 

Spirit  of  God,  Holy  Spirit,  etc., 
scriptural  teaching.  F.  B.Denio, 

XV.  135-150 
nn,  use  in  Old  Testament.    C.  A. 
Briggs,  xix.  132-145 

Spirits,  evil,  in  Bible.     C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  17-30 
Stephanus   II.  of  Citeiux,   revision 
of  Hieronymian  vt-rsion.     J.  I. 
Momhert,  iv.  109,  no 

Stephen  edition  (1551)  of  New 
Testament,  with  verse  divisions. 
|.  R.  Harris,  xix.  1 14-123 

Strack,    Hebrew    Grammar.     E.  C. 

Bi"=;scll.  vi2.  110-112 

Succotii-benoth  for  Qarpanitu.  As- 
syrian goddess.  W.  Muss- 
Amolt,  xi.  167 
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Synagogue,    the    Great      D.   W. 

Amram,  xix.  49-53 

Syriac  Codex,  Beirut.     I.  H.  HaU, 

ii.  3-36;  iii.  155 
Syriac  Apocalypse.     I.  H.  Hall, 

ii.  134-151 ;  "»•  155 

Syriac  Gospels,  Cureton's  fragments. 

H.  M.  Harman,  v.  38-48 

Syriac  Mss.  in  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York.     I.  H. 

Hall,  iii.  143-153;  v.  93-100 

Syriac-Latin    New    Testament    of 

Leusden  and   Schaal     I.   H. 

Hall.  Til.  lao,  I3i 

Tabernacle,  in  Ex.  33'-".     C.  M. 

Mead,  L  155-168 

its  worship.     S.  J.  Andrews, 

vii.  56-68 
was  it  Oriental  ?    T.F.Wright. 

xviiu  195-198 
Tabernacles,  feast  of,  in  EzeldeL 

F.  Gardiner.  i.  195 

Tabrimmon,    i    Kings    15^*.      W. 

Muss-Amolt,  xi.  173 

Talmudic  usage  throwing  light  on 
Biblical  texts.    Marcus  Jastrow, 

xi.  136-130 
Tammuz.    W.  Muss-Amolt,        xi.  84-87 
cult  in  Israel.     I.J.  Peritz,  xvii.  121 

Tartan.     2  Kings  18I' ;  Isa.  30^    P. 

Haupt,  xix.  71 

Tatian's    Diatessaron,    and    Penta- 
teuchal  analysis.    G.  F.  Moore, 

ix.  201-215 
and  Pentateuchal  analysis.    CM. 

Mead,  x.  44-54 

citations  from.     I.  H.  Hall,     x.  153-155 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  xi.  68-71 

Teaching  of  Twelve  Apostles,  idiom 

and  vocabulary.     P.  Schaff,         v.  3-7 
notes.     B.  B.  Warfield,  vil.  86-98 

Tebet,  the  month.    W.  Muss-Arnolr. 

xi.  170.  171 
Temple,   of  Solomon,   its  worship. 

S.  j.  Andrews.  vil.  63.  64 

women  as  officials.     I.  J.  Peritz, 

xvii.  145-148 
at  Shiloh  and  Samuel's  sleeping 

there.     L.  W.  Batten,  xix.  29-33 

Ten  Words,  the.     J.  P.  Peters. 

vil.  140-143;  XX.  1 16-128 
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Tenses   m   eondUiona)   senleQces. 

H.  tergusorip  li.  40^94 

Tcraph  im .  wo  man  and,  L  J .  Perit  i ,  x  viL  1 59 
"  Testament "     as     iranslation     of 

ii^ht^t^,  Heb.  9l^l^    F.  Gardi- 
ner, V.  8-19 
Tealameitl,    New ;     Beiryt   Syriac 

Codex.    L  H,  Hall.  iL  3-36 

witness  to  authors ln{>  of  the  Old 

TesiatBenL     F.  Brown,         ii,  95-131 
Greek,   variatioas    tn  same  edi^ 

tions^    L  H.  HalJt  v.  101-107 

Greek,  some  remarkable  editions; 

De  Sabio,  1538 ;  A  Meurs,  1664; 

Friedenci,  Gospel  of  John,  1630. 

L  H.Hall,  via.  40-63 

Greek,  Elzcrir  text.  Mill's  stale- 

mentoforigm.    I.  H.  HiUI,  vii^.  41-46 
Greek,  number   of   uncial    Mss. 

P,  SchafT,  viU,  97,9a 

Greek  Ms,  of  Gospels  (Evv.  S93). 

J-  R.  Harris,  ix,  31^59 

Greek,   Elievjr   text,   title ,  page. 

L  H.  Hall,  X,  147-150 

Sjiiae,  Leusdeo  &  ScbaaL    L  H. 

Hall,  vil  ISO,  131 

Syriac,  American  Bible  Society, 

1.  H,  Hall,  \iKios 

eariy  verse  diTision.     I.  H.  Hall, 

X.  65-69 
earty  verse  divisioiu   J.  R.  Harris, 

xiK»  114-123 
anomaHes    of    its    literature    as 

bearing   on    authorship,     E,  P, 

Gould,  xi,  61-67 

historical  (f>,  local  and  national) 

element  in.     J,  H.  Tliayer^     sttv,  i-iS 
Is   them  &  native    metaphysical 

clement  ?    H.  S.  Nash,         tvi.  78-53 
Teatamcnl,   Old;    New   TesMnmikt 

witness  to  authorship,  F.Brown, 

ii,  9S-iai 
alleged     triple    canon,     W,    J* 

Bpecher,  SY.  iiS-iaS 

Philo's  canon  of.    B.  Pick,     iv,  ra6-i3o 
Philo's  mode  of  quoling.   B.  Pick, 

iv,  130- T43 
problems,    F.  Brown,  xv.  63-74 

text  criticism  n^^essary,  F,  Brown, 

XV.  64-^ 
Christ's     treatment     of.      J,     P. 

PetcrSj  XV.  87-105 


voi_  Am> 

PiiGX 

significance    in   New  Testament 
times,     H*  S.  Nasb,  %v\.  88 

Theology,    Biblical*    problems    of. 


F.  Brown, 


XV.  73 


Tlieology,     Later      Hebrew,     and 

Zoroastrianism.     F.  Brown,        xv,  73 
Tbeophanics  to  women,  L  J.  Peritj;, 

xvii,  t3p 
Tifoah  and  yayin,    H.  G.  Mitchell, 

X.  70*73 
Tlshrilum,    Assyrian    month,      W, 

Muss-Amolt,  xi.  160-163 

*'  Torah,'*    W,  J,  Beecher,        xv,  134, 125 
Tree,    sacred,   asserted    seven-fold 

division.     W,  H,  Ward,   vijj.  151-155 
sacred.    C.  H,  Toy,  x,  10*13 

Tribuie-oRering  the  proper  Iransla^ 

tion  of  nnit:.     W.  J.  Beecher,       v,  73 
Trichotomy   in   the   Bible.      D.   R. 

Goodwin,  1, 81-86 

Trinitarian,  exegesis  of  Rom.  i^^ 

H.S,  Nosh.  jiviii.  1-34 

formula,  2  Cor.    t^i*,  rhetorical, 

F.  A,  Christie,  xvi,  la^ 

Uncial  manuscripts  of  Greek  N,  T,, 

their  number.    R  Schaff,    vlii,  97, 98 

Union  Theological  Seminary  Syriac 
Mss,    1,  H.  Hall, 

iii,  14a- 153;  V,  93-100 

Ur  Kasdim.    F.  Brown,  vii^,  46-57 

Urim  and  Thummim,  Assyrian  cor- 
respondence,    P.  Haupt,  riji,  58 

Urusalim  in  El-Amarrm  tablets,   M. 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  xi,  103-105 

Ussber  Ms.,  the  lost  (Trinity  Coll., 
Dublin.  B,  5.16).    J,  H.  Hall, 

vi^,  J  03- 105 

Valentinus  and  BasUidcs,  J.  Drum- 

mond,  xi.  149-151 

Vkfniions  in  same  editions  of  Greek 

NewTtealiimeni.  L  H.Hall,  v.  101-107 

Verse  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,    I.  H.  Hall,  x.6s^ 
X  R,  Harris.                             Jam.  II4"I33 

Verses  and  chapters,  I.  H,  Hall,  iii,  6o,ftt 

Vischer's  theory  concerning  Revela- 
tion.    E.  C.  Moore.  a.  33^36 

VuJgate,  early  emendations  and  cor- 
rections of  text,  J.I.  Mombert, 

iv,  93-125 
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Wcidy    Beidan,     identiftcattion     of 

j^non,     W,  A»  Stevens,      iii,  134-141 

Week.  Babyloniaji.     W*  Mtiss-Ar- 

noK  3ti.  93,  94 

WellKausen's  views  of  Israelitish 
culius  opposed .    S.  J .  A  ndre  ws, 

vji.  56-6S 

WilHams  MiinuBcripL     h  H.  Hall, 

iv.  37-49;  V,  91,  9a. 

Wolfc  expedition  to  Baljy Ionia  and 

Assyria.    W.  H-  Ward.  v.  56-60 

Wgman    in    ancient    Hebrew   cuU. 

L  J»  Peritjt.  ]£vii,  111-148 

Workraan's  '*  Text  of  jcreraiali "  re- 
viewed*   H.  P.  Smith,  ii.  107-117 

Worship  ohabernacle  and  of  second 
temple*    S.  J.  Andrews,  vii,  56-6S 

Wrath,  t:hildft!n  of,  T.  W.  Cham- 
bers, viS.  105-108 

Writing  maierials,  did  Ihe  Hebrews 

use  clay?    J*  P*  Peto^,     viU,  135-1^8 

Ya  in  Babylotiian  and  Hebrew  proper 
names,  an  affbrmative;    M.  Jas- 

w,  Jr«  xitL  101-1^7 


Zadok*s  priesthood.  L.  B,  Paton,  xit*  6,  7 
Zarbanit  =  7^^330,   Succoth-benoth. 

3  Kings  I7»  (M.  T.).    T.  K. 

Cheyne,  ivii,  104 

fZarpanit),   name  of   Ashloreth, 

G.  A.  Barton.  %.  76 

Zealoi   lany  in  N  ew  Testament  tim^. 

R   Rhees,  icvji.  25-^39 

Zekeni  n  or  council  of  ciders,   D,  W. 

Ar.jram,  xiic.  34-52 

Ziggurxts   of   Babylonian    temples, 

J.  P.  Peter*,  xy,  106-109 

Zoroasirianism   and  ktcf   Hebrew 

ibeology.    F,  Brown,  xv,  73 
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Genesis,  i  and  Babylonian  accounts 

of  creation.    F.  Brown,        vii*.  47,  48 
a,  3,  analysis.    C.  H.  Toy,  x.  1-19 

a,  3,    composite   nature.     C.  M. 

Mead,  x.  45 

2J,  ncn.    E.  C.  Richardson,        v.  49-55 
3I4.  u  protevangelium  and  Psa.  8. 

E.  C.  Bissell,  vi2.  64-68 

4,  5,  names  of  deities  in  list  of  pa- 
triarchs. G.  H.  Barton,  xv.  17a 
48,  Piska.  B.  Pick.  vii.  137,  138 
4I8,  Irad.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  166 
5W,  Jared.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  166 
62,  sons  of  God.  G.  A.  Barton,  xv.  174- 176 
68,  illustrated  by  i  Sam.  a^  C.  R. 
Brown,  v.  91 
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Genesis,  ii1-«.  Babel    J.  P.  PMers. 

XV.  106-Z09 
14,  its  historicity.      F.  Brown, 

XV.  71,  7a 
14I,  Ellasar.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi,  i6a 
145,  Ashteroth  Kamaim.     G.  F. 

Moore,  xvi.  155-157 

148,  Salem.    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xi.  105 

i4i»-20  date  of  title  jv'^jr^K.    J.  A. 

Kelso,  XX.  50-55 

a629,   order    of  words   in   LXX. 

T.  Dwight,  i.  34.  35 

a629.    E.  Abbot,  i.  108 

3522,  Piska.    B.  Pick,  vfl.  138 

36,  names  of  deities.  G.  A.  Barton. 
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Genesis,  42*7,  suggested  translation. 

H.  G.  Mitchell,  viii.  63 

446,  like  Babylonian  practice.    P. 

Haupt,  xix.  56 

49.    J.  P.  Peters,  vii.  99-116 

4910.  J.  P.  Peters,  vii.  104-106 

4911.  u  light  from  Talmud.    Mar- 
cus Jastrow,  xi.  126-128 

Exodus,  1-7,  analysis.    B.  W.  Ba- 
con, X.  107-130 
7-12,  analysis.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

ix.  161-200 
12*7-1716,  analysis.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xi.  177-200 
1&-34,  analysis.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xii.  23-46 
20,  the  ten  commandments.    J.  P. 

Peters,  vii.  140-144 

20^,  the  third  commandment.    F. 

J.  Coffin.  xix.  166-188 

2oifi-23»,  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

L.  B.  Paton,  xii.  79-93 

32«,  pna.    M.  G.  Evans,   xviii.  216,  217 

337-11.    c.  M.  Mead,  i.  155-168 

^10-27,  small  and  large  books  of 

the  Covenant.   L.  B.  Paton,  xii.  85-89 

Leviticus,  Driver's  Commentary. 

L.  B.  Paton,  xiv.  48-56 

1.    J.  P.  Peters,  viii.  128-130 

17-19,  original  form.  L.  B.  Paton, 

xvi.  31-77 
I816-2S,  textual.  L.  B.  Paton,  xvi.  48,  49 
19^-8,  misplaced.  L.  B.  Paton,  xvi.  52, 53 
21, 22,  original  form.    L.  B.  Paton, 

xvii.  149-175 
23, 25,  original  form.    L.  B.  Paton, 

xviii.  35-60 
24IA-2S,  belongs  in  the  place  of 

i9*-w.    L.  B.  Paton,  xvi.  54-57 

25,  original  form.  L.  B.  Paton,  xviii.  35-60 

Numbers,    n*,   «iDDDKn.  D.  B. 

Macdonald,  xiv.  58 

230,  light  from  Talmud.  Marcus 

Jastrow,  xi.  129, 130 

Deuteronomy,  the  law  book  found 

by  Hilkiah.    H.  Ferguson,  iii.  46 

independent  legislation  of.    E.  C. 
Bissell,  iii.  67-89 
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Deuteronomy,  use  of  second  per- 
son as  aid  to  analysis.  H.  G. 
Mitchell,  xviii.  61-Z09 

1-4,    against    Kuenen.      H.   G. 

Mitchell,  viii.  155-159 

7!*,  nnnrp.  G.  A.  Barton,  x.  75, 78 
18II,  Skkt.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xbc.  94,  95 
22,  relation  to  Book  of  Covenant. 

L.  B.  Paton,  xii.  90-93 

23I8.  i»,  ooSa.    G.  A.  Barton,  x.  80 

a84.  M,  n-»nrp.  G.  A.  Barton,  x.  75, 78 
33,  Reuben.    J.  P.  Peters,       vii.  99-101 

Joshua,  1510,  textual  emendation. 

H.  G.  Mitchell,  viii.  161, 162 

17I5. 18  K-»3.  W.  J.  Beecher.  ii.  128-133 
22M4,  and  the  Israelitish  cultus. 

E.  C.  Bissell,  vii^.  61-63 

Judges,  Ruth,  i  Sam.  1-15,  literary 

form.    W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  3-28 

Judges,  Hexateuchal  documents  in. 

F.  Brown,  xv.  67,  68 
2I,  Piska.  B.  Pick,  vii.  138 
3i«,  noj.  G.  F.  Moore,  xii.  104 
5,  paraphrased.  T.  H.  Rich,  L  56-58 
5.  J.  P.  Peters,  zx.  107-110 
71^,  gloss  ii^  P.  Haupt,  xix.  57,  69 
9^.  translation.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  vii^  64 
13-16.  W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  6-9 
17, 18.  W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  5 
1910,  Jebus  and  Jerusalem.     M. 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  xL  103,  104 

19-21.    W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  5 

Ruth,  literary  form.  W.  J.  Beecher, 

iv.  3-28 
2*.    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xv.  59-62 

2*-»,    Syriac  reading.   I.  H.  Hall,  vii.  121 

Samuel,  sources  in.    H.  P.  Smith, 

XV.  1-8 
sources  in.    F.  Brown,  xv.  67, 68 

1  Sam.  1-15,  literary  form.     W.  J. 

Beecher,  iv.  3-28 

1-4I,  a  complete  narrative.    W.  J. 

Beecher,  iv.  9 

i9,  textual  emendation.    P.  Haupt, 

xix.  69 
i28.    P.  Haupt,  xix.  63 

i28.    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.  xix.  86-100 

2,  date.    C.  H.  Toy,  vii.  77-79 


t^ 


k  GENERAL  INDEXi 


I  Sam.  si°,  niusiTfttive  of  Qeti.  vi*. 

C.  R.  Btowh^  y*  gt 

a^'.luttcriiicaU  D.B^MacdonaJd,xiv,57 
3*  3^  Samuel  sleeping  in  siWiCluary, 

L.  W,  Bartcn^  xlaL  39-33 

4^  and  1  Kings  14^.    D.  B.  Mac- 

donald,  x[v.  57 

7*,  eniendatioQ«  M,  M.  Skinner,  xv.  B4 
g-vo^^,  3  complete  narration.    W, 

J,  Beecher^  iv.  ll 

5^,  n^>fr\.  M.  M.  Skinner*  xv,  ea-36 
JO**,  Piska.    B.  Pick,  viK  13S 

I7«%  PijkaL    B.  Pick,  vii.  138 

17*'.  r^2^vi*»  T,  K,  Cheyne,  JtviiL  a  10 
30*",  cmend^on.  M.  M*  Skinner,  xv.  85 


d  S»m,  i»,  J.  P.  Ptters, 
7«l,<u  W.  J/BeccJier. 
a^»,  Piik^     a  Pick, 


wt.  S4-S7 

viiL  137-139 
vii.  139 


KlN(^t  HexAletichaL  docymcnta  in, 

F.  Brown,  iv.  67,  68 

1  Kings.  ^K    E,  Abbot,  l  toB 

7*»,  textual  emendations.    G,  F, 

Moore*  xiii.  77-79 

ta^*^*    L.  B.  Patort,  *iiL  So 

t4*  and  i  Sam,  4!^.    D,  B,  Mae- 

donald,  Kiv.  57 

15^*.  Tabrimmon.    W.  Muss-Ar- 

noil,  M.  17a 

iB^,    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,         xvit,  loa-iio 

fl  Kings,  3^T,    J.  p^  Peters,  mu  53 

5^*,  Rimmon.  W.  Musi-Arnolt,  il  172 
17*",  Nergal.  W,  Mussr^Amolt,  xi.  168 
i9*r,   iiTOi,   Adrammdek*      W. 

Mms-Amolt,  xL  S6,  87 

fla*,  the  book  of  the  Jaw.    H.  Fer- 
guson, iii.  45,  46 

I  CllRONtCLES,  6=»,  ^Jz^v-     R.  j.  H. 

Goitlicil,  xvii.  sgq-^Sfy^ 

15!",  V\^^^r.    R.  J/H.  Gottheil, 

xvii.  ic^aoa 
1717.    W.  J.  Beccher,  viiu  137-139 

agr^.  pnragr$iph  division,     W,  J» 
Bcecher,  V.  73-75 

Ezra,  1.  missing  conclusion  to  be 
found    in  the  Esdras  version* 


Ezra,  4W  u  ir,  pipv    c.  C»  Tor- 

rey.  xri  166-168 

7^*  rj^av    C  C  Torrcy,     »yi.  166^168 

NehemiaH,  religion  of  Per§lafi  pe^ 

nod,    C*  C,  Torrcy,  xviL  ra,  ij 

a«-w,  Nehemiab^a  nigbl  ride.    T. 

F.  Wright,  itv.  1 39-1^1 

3I',  stairs  of  city  ol  Darid.    T,  F. 

Wright.  jcvi.  171-174 

6^*  '^i^K*  W.  Muss*Amolt,  Jd.  88-^ 
iii^,  textual  emendation,     T,  K, 

Chejme.  xviiL  ait 

I  a*?,  stairs  of  city  of  Davjd.     T. 

F.  Wright,  xvi,  171 -174 

Job,  migument  from  silence,  as  to 

date,    C,  A,  Briggs.  Lii,  10-13 

and  f^a.  73,    C.  H.  Toy.  vii.  74 

divine  naines  in.    H.  M.  Hartnan, 

vii.  itg 
origina]  form  of  legttid*     D.  B. 

Macdonald,  xiv,  63^71 

13*   tesrtual  emendation.     T,  K, 

Chcyne,  xviii,  alt 

ig25-«:^  history  of  its  interpretation. 

J,  L  Momben^  U,  37-39 :  *"-  '54*  tSS 
a6i-  ^^ ,  textual .  D.G.I  .yon ,  xi  v,  1 3 1  - 135 
37^  i*>,  Assyrian  itifluenoe  in*    T* 

K.  Chcyne,  icviL  105 

^gu-ss^  Assyrian  influence  In*    T, 

K.  Cheyne*  xvii.  1013^105 

33»,tcxtujiL   T*  K*  Cbeyne,  xvii,  104.  105 

Psalms,  argument  from  silence,  as 

to  date.    C,  A,  Briggs,  lii.  14-16 

date  of  Korahitc,  C*  H.  Toy,  iv,  80-^93 
titles  in  Syriac,    C,  H.  Toy,  iv,  Sa 

diviDr  name  as  indication  of  dale, 

C  H.  Toy  iv,  84-66 

ritual  as  indication  of  dale,    C*  K, 

Toy,  iv.  8fr-83 

Asaph.    C.  H,  Toy,  vii,  73-S5 

d  <\  tc  of  CO  mpositlon  of  Psa  Iter*    C, 

H.  Tov,  vii'.  47-60 

late  date.    F,  Brown,  xv.  70,  jt 

a,    T.  H.  Rich.  v.  B3 

aU  12^  textual  ennendation,    J,  D. 

Prince,  xtx.  1-3 

E,  protevangeLium  and*      E,  C. 

Bisicll,  vi<*  64-^ 

aa35.    T*  K*  Cheyne,  xv,  198 
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Psalms.  28',  textual  emendation. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  xviii.  210 

358.  influence  of  Assyrian.    T.  K. 

Cheyne,  xviL  106 

40^,  HNSn.    C.  A.  Briggs,  iii.  14, 15 

42-49,  84,  85,  87,  date  of  Korah 

psalms.    C.  H.  Toy,  iv.  80-92 

42,  place  and  date.  J.  P.  Peters,  xii.  57-60 
426-7.    J.  P.  Peters,  xiii.  33 

45,  comparative  study  of.    W.  S. 

Pratt,  xix.  189-218 

457.    W.  J.  Beccher,  viii.  139, 140 

45I8,  textual  emendation.    T.  K. 

Cheyne,  xviii.  210 

50.    C.  H.Toy,  vii.  73-85 

65^  arrangement  T.K.  Cheyne, 

xvii.  207,  208 
65',  emendation.    T.  K.  Cheyne, 

xviii.  209 
&7»,  order  of  words  in  LXX.    T. 

Dwight,  4.  32, 33 

6720,  order  of  words  in  LXX.    E. 

Abbot,  i.  107, 108 

6812-15,  J.  p.  Peters,  xi.  50-52 

68«-a2,  Patiiros.     T.  K.  Cheyne, 

xi.  125,  126 
68»  81. 82,  emendation.    E.  Nestle, 

X.  151,  152 
72  (especially  »  and  ").     W.  J. 

Beecher,  viii.  140-142 

73-83,  Asaph  Psalms.    C.  H.  Toy, 

vi^-  73-85 
816  textual  T.  K.  Cheyne,  xviii.  211 
no,  translation  with  notes.    T.  H. 

Rich,  vii'-*.  43-45 

no,  Jesus'  quotation  from.     J.  P. 

Peters,  xv.  102, 103 

116B,  textual  emendation.    T.  K. 

Cheyne,  xviii.  210 

1x827.    J.  p.  Peters,  xi.  49 

120-134,  Babylonian  elements.    J. 

P.  Peters,  xiii.  31-39 

120I-5,  late  forms.    J.  P.  Peters,     xiii.  34 
i2o7.    J.  P.  Peters,  xiii.  31 

121I.    D.  A.  Walker,  xvii.  205,  206 

122I-*,  Aramaisms.    J.  P.  Peters,  xiii.  33 
123I-*,  Aramaisms.    J.  P.  Peters, 

xiii.  32,  33 
1241- *,  Assyrian  use  of  conjunc- 
tion.   J.  P.  Peters,  xiii.  32 
1282-  *,  Babylonian  elements.  J.  P. 
Peters,                                         xiii.  31 
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Psalms,  129.  Aramaisms.      J.  P. 

Peters,  xiii.  33 

1312.    J.  P.  Peters,  xiii.  32,  33 

132*,  Aramaism.    J.  P.  Peters,      xiii.  33 

Proverbs  i2«*.    D.  B.  Macdonald, 

xiv.  58 
25^^,  "apples  of  gold."      T.  K. 
Cheyne,  xviii.  208,  209 

ECCLESIASTES.  3II,  emendation.   D. 

B.  Macdonald,  xviii.  212,  213 

125,  the  caper-berry.    J.  E.  Todd, 

vi2.  13-26 
12^,    caper-plant  and    its   edible 
products.    G.  F.  Moore,  x.  55-64 

Song  of  Songs,  abstract  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation  in  Vulgate 
Mss.  in  Astor  library.  J.  I. 
Mombert,  iv.  104-106 

2I6.    J.  P.  Peters,  xi.  52 

ai5,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 

J.  P.  Peters,  v.  90 

48,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 
J.  P.  Peters,  v.  90 

Isaiah,   coincidences   with   Cyrus 

cylinder.     D.  G.  Lyon,  vii.  139 

evidence  of  authorship  from  colo- 
phon in  Peshitto.    J.  Binney,  xiv.  92-94 
composite  nature.     F.  Brown,        xv.  69 
recent  study.    T.  K.  Cheyne,  xvi.  131-135 
integrating    the    book.      W.    H. 

Cobb,  XX.  77-100 

1-12,  poetical  structure  as  aid  in 

analysis.    F.  Brown,  ix.  83-106 

3I8-23,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 

J.  P.  Peters.  v.  88,  89 

42,   not    applicable    to    Messiah. 

R.  P.  Stebbins,  v.  79,  80 

5I,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 

J.  P.  Peters,  v.  89, 90 

710-1'.    C.  R.  Brown,  ix.  1 18-127 

7H-10,  not  applicable  to  Messiah. 

R.  P.  Stebbins,  v.  80-82 

7'^  w.     F.  C.  Porter,  xiv.  19-36 

7K    J.  P.  Peters,  xi.  46-49 

89- 10.     F.  C.  Porter,  xiv.  31,  32 

820,  translation.    H.  G.  Mitchell. 

viii.  65-68 
828,  emendation.    J.  P.  Peters,  xi.  44,  45 


Isaiah,  gf  t,  '*  Everlasting  Father," 

T.  W,  Cham  b*fs.  i.  169- 171 

10*,     emendation.      W,     Muss^ 

Amolt.  m.  81 

ta,  date.    F,  Brown*  ijc.  ta9-l3i 

12^  date   (opposiof   F.   Brown). 

W.  H.  Cobb,  X.  151-143 

*4*^,    W.  H.  Cobb,  IV,  18^^ 

l4<-«   ^opposing  W,  H.   Cobb). 

T.  K*  Cheynep  ivj.  133 

atl-W>.    W.  H,  Cobb,  JCYii.  40-61 

ai»  **  Babel.'*    W,  H,  Cobb,  ivii.  5^-59 
■s*-  *,  Tcrse  diviuoQ.   J,  P.  Peicta, 

xL  46 
0S>,  colophon  in  Pesbltto  version, 

J,  Binney,  xlv,  93-94 

40-66,  Detiiero-Isaiah  and  CyruA. 

W.  H.  Cobb.  nL7^-Bi 

^jB-m.    w.  H,  Cobb,  oEiv,  100-ioa 

431*.    quotation    in    MatL    laR 

B.  W.  Bacon,  zx.  aS 

4ai    W.  H.  Cobb,  xiv.  ipj~rps 

44^'t  pM'    J-  D.  Prince,  idx,  3,  4 

44^,    cont^Ds    Assyrian    barub. 

P.  Haupt.  3c«E,  57 

46I*  >3  is  Meroilacb.    W,  Muss- 

Amolt,  xi.  Si 

47**«  '"lan  possibly  barutL  P.  Haupt, 

%jx.  57,  66-68 
5a'*-S3p  servant  of  Jebovah,   R,  P, 

Siebbins.  It,  65-79 

Sa'^,    G.  F,  Moore,  ix,  aie-^aaa 

S3»    W»  H.  Cobb,  liv.  109-113 

65*,  Ashtorcth  cult,    G,  A,  Barton,  x.  74 
66«,  Ashtoreth  cult,    G.  A.  Barton,  x.  74 

JtuSMiAiT,   theology   of,      H,   G. 

Mitchell,  XX,  56-76 

Workman's  tejtt  reviewed,    H,  P, 

Smith.  ijL  107-117 

iS,  ^D  is  Merodach,     W,  Muss- 

Arnolt,  3d,  81 

7",  queen    of    heaven,      G.   A, 

B«rtoo,  X.  74 

9*,  textnal  emendation,      T.   K. 

Cheyne,  xviii,  aig 

a9?3  aiijj  Dan,  3.     J.   R  Peters, 

XV,  109^1  ri 
3alJ,  emendation.    J,  P.  Peters,      xi,  43 
/^  i7^ie  35  q  ueen  of  heaven.    G,  A. 

Barton,  X,  74 

5C^,  emendation,    P,  Hanpt,        xix.  57 


y 


E£EKIEL,BaS3y Ionian  dement  CH. 

Toy,  I S9-66 

relation  to  Levitical  law*    F*  Gar- 
diner, L  TJSt-SC^ 
and  Isa.  14.    W.  H,  Cobb*       xv.  39-31 
1*-^.    J.  P,  Peters,  xL  38,  39 
1I,    Babylonian    time   reckoiung. 

C.H.Toy,  i.6a 

t»-,  a  glosi,    J,  P,  Peters,  xL  401  4i 

i***    j.  P.  Peten.  xL  ^g,  40,  42 

l'*,  a  e'o^5,    J,  P,  Peters,  xj,  41 

it««  emendation,  J.  P.  Peten,  jti,  4^-44 
31^,  emendarion,  J*  P,  Pfcter^,  xi,  4a 
5^1,  text-criiical  note,  C,  H.  Toy,  it.  54 
&n,  emendation,  J,  P.  Perers,  xi,  4a 
8**.  the  god  Tammui,    W,  Muss^ 

AmoU.  xi,  85 

8**,  Tammux.  G.  A,  Barton,  i.  74,  75 
iot<,  reference  to  cbenib,  C ,  H .  Toy,  i.  ^ 
11^,    H,  G.  MitcheU,  viii,  163 

19^  ?,' text-critical  notes.     C.  K. 

Toy,  xr,  55 

ai**,  ma,  W,  J.  Beecher,  iL  138-133 
3J*».  Babylonian  cnstoro,   P.  Hanpt, 

xix.  56 
113^^,  text-cntiea]  ttotes.    C.  H. 

Toy,  XV,  56 

23^?.  w^:].  W.  J.  Beecber*  iL  136-133 
34J  * ,  text-critical  note,  C,  H.  Toy,  x v.  56 
25*,  tcxt*crilical  note,    C,  H.Toy, 

»f,  56,  57 
3511  L5^  Babylonian  ori^n  of  relfer- 

enc'es  to  Eden,    C  H,  Toy,     i.  6a,  63 
aS^*,  reference  to  chenib,    C.  H. 

Toy,  i.  €4 

30*,  text-critical  note.     C.  H.  Toy,  xv,  57 
3i»,   Babylonian  origin  of  refer- 
ence to  Eden,    C.  H.  Toy,       L  62,  63 
31H.    H,  G.  Mitchell,  viii,  16a 

36*.  text-critical  note.  C*  H,  Toy,  xv,  57 
4 1  >*  i^,  reference  to  chemb,    C.  H , 

Toy,  i.  64 

41'^,    J.  P,  Peters,  xii.  48 

4^.    J.  P,  Peters,  xii.  47,  48 

43*.    J.  P,  Peteis,  xii,  St -53 

44>.    J.  P.  Petere,  xiL  48 

45 1^  I*.    J.  P.  Peters,  lil  48,  49-51 

4621,  textual  emendation.     T,  K. 
Cheyne,  xviiL  air 

Daniel,  citation  in  MatL  04^*.    F. 

Brown,  il*  lois^ioa 
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Daniel,  "  Beast*'   E.  C.  Moore,  x.  a6,  27 
Nebuchadrezzar.    J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  111-114 
;qx>calyptic  in.  G.  A.  Barton,  xviL  78 
composite.  G.  A.  Barton,  xvii.  6a-86 
"  son  of  man."  N.  Schmidt,  xix.  22-28 
3  and  Jer.  29^.    J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  109-111 
S^s.    J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  114-117 

7U    "son  of  man"  is  Michael. 

N.  Schmidt,  xix.  26-28 

8^M,  reconstructed.  G.  F.  Moore, 

XV.  193-197 
8>i-  M,  emendation.  J.  D.  Prince, 

xvii.  203,  204 
9»*-*y,  Revised    Version   of.     F. 
Gardiner,  v.  75,  76 

HosEA  I  ft,  Hosea's  Marriage.    L. 

B.  Paton,  XV.  9-17 

Joel.  date.    C.  H.  Toy.  i.  63 

and  Obadiah,  their  historical  situa- 
tion as  giving  evidence  of  date. 
W.  J.  Beecher,  viii.  14-40 

chronological  position.  H.  T. 
Fowler,  xvi.  146-154 

Amos,  and  the  calf  worship  at  Bethel. 

L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  80-90 

the   idea   of    God    in.      H.   G. 

Mitchell,  vii2. 33-42 

i*-io,  compared  with  Obadiah  and 

Joel.    W.  J.  Beecher,  viii.  34,  35 

2'.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xv.  151,  152 

4*- «,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 

J.  P.  Peters,  v.  90 

4^.    L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  88 

46-11,  compared  with  Joel.    W.  J. 

Beecher,  viii.  32,  33 

4I8,  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
5',  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
^ts-27,  text  and  interpretation.    N. 

Schmidt,  xiii.  1-15 

*    5^,  revised    translation.     D.    B. 

Macdonald,  xviii.  214,  215 

5*.    W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  86 

5*.    N.  Schmidt,  xiii.  9,  10 

S«.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xiii.  61,  62 

61. 2.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xiii.  62,  63 

6i«  8».    C.  C.  Torrey.  xv.  152.  153 

73.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xiii.  63 
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Amos.  8».  C  C  Torrey.  xv.  152, 153 
9*- «,  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
9*-w.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xv.  153,  154 

Obadiah,  historical  situation  as  evi- 
dence of  date.    W.  J.  Beecher, 

viii.  14-40 
7.  niTD.    J.  D.  Prince,  xvi.  176,  177 

Jonah,  Jesus'  use  of  the  sign  of. 

J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  93-97 

Micah,  poetical  measurements  as 
an  aid  in  analysis.    F.  Brown. 

ix.  73-82 
I*.    F.  Brown,  ix.  73, 74 

7<,  Skv.    M.  Jastrow.  Jr.,        xix.  95.  96 

Nahum,  2^,  influence  of  Assyrian. 

T.  K.  Chejme,  xvii.  106, 107 

28.    T.  K.  Cheyne.  xv.  198 

Zephaniah,  historical  testimony  ol 

H.  Ferguson,  iiL  42-59 

i^  chemarim.    H.  Ferguson,  iii.  49,  50 

Zechariah,  authorship.  F.  Brown, 

ii.  101-Z05 
exegetical  notes.    L.  B.  Paton, 

xviii.  177-183 
i^,  the  month  Shebat    W.  Muss- 
Amolt,  xi.  171-173 
61-7.    E.  C.  BisseU.               vii.  117,  118 
xvii,  17-19 
xviiL  z8o 


7^    C.  C.  Torrey, 
7«ff-.    L.B.  Paton. 


Malachi,  additional  LXX.  super- 
scription.   C.  C.  Torrey,  xvii  i 
prophecy  of.    C.  C.  Torrey,     xvii.  1-15 
!«.  7. 12^  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,      xvii.  2 
ill,  interpretation.    C.  C.  Torrey. 

xvii.  7,  8 
2910-16,     interpretation.     C,    C. 

Torrey,  xvii.  4,  8-10 

2I2. 16. 16,  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,   xvii.  5 
3I,  fulfilment    J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  93 

3I6,  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,     xvii.  11,  12 
322-24^  probably  an  app>endix.    C. 
C.  Torrey,  xvii.  7 

I  Macc.  2  and  Assumptio  Mosis  ix. 

W.  N.  Steams,  xix.  53, 54 
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I ESDRAS  4«7-«i,  s««,  the  missing  con- 
clusion of  Ezra  i.  C.  C  Torrcy, 

xvi.  168-170 

Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  a  "strildng 

monotony  "  in.   R.  Rhees,  xvii.  87-102 
Matthew,  in  Didache.    P.  SchafT,     v.  6 
Greek  text  the  basis  of  Cureton's 

Syriac  text    H.  M.  Harman,  v.  28-31 
original  language  of  discourses 

and  narrative.    F.  Gardiner,    ix.  1-16 
Luke's  probable  use  of^     E.  Y. 

Hincks,  x.  92-106 

Judaism  of.    G.  M.  Harmon, 

xiv.  1 14-124 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  98-100 
early  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus 
in  Synoptic  Gospels.    R.  Rhees, 

xvii.  87-102 
2I'',  testimony    to   authorship  of 

O.  T.  books.     F.  Bro>yn,     ii.  101-105 
3^,  Diatessaron  variant.     I.  H. 

Hall,  X.  153-155 

3I',  €vS6Kfi<ra.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xvi.  136-139 
5I8,  not  implying  verbal  inspira- 
tion.    J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  90 


521.22.     J.P.Peters. 


XI.  131,  132 


5*^  quotation  from  Deut.  24^     J. 

P.  Peters,  XV.  90,  91 

^gtj.a-),  lex  talionis.     J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  91,  92 
5^3^  Christ's  contradiction  of  O.  T. 

law.      f.  V.  Peters.  xv,  92 

6^^  (niovaLo<:.  L.  S.  Potwin,  xii.  15-22 
iii*>  and  Mai.  3I.  J.  1\  Peters,  xv.  93 
12''',  fiyaTTTjrov  attributive.     B.  W. 

Hacon,  xx.  28 

I2''*''  ff.      J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  93-97 

i2».i-4.\     K.  i>.  Gould,  iii.  62 

17''  and  Mk.  (p,  Revised  Version, 

D.  R.  (ioodwin,  vii^  95,  96 

23'^'',    Old    'n-stament     quotation. 

f.   P.  Peters,  xv.  98 

24I'',  testimony   to  authorship   of 

O.  T.  books.     F.  Brown,     ii.  105-108 
26-^'''''^,  (TV  <lTra«r.     J.  H.  niayer, 

xiii.  40-49 
26-*'',  TO  Ao(Troi'.  T.  ("base.  vi>.  131-135 
2(^'''K  (TV  .,'77.i«.  S.  1.  Andrews,  vii^.  CfO-a^ 
26'»^,  <7r  .irra?     J.  H.  Thaver.  xiii.  40-49 
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Matthew,  37*,  testimony  to  au- 
thorship of  O.  T.  books.  F. 
Brown,  ii.  101-105 

27II,  vv  Aeyctc.  J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii.  40-49 
37".  <rv  Afytif.    S.  J.  Andrews, 

viii.  9a,  93 
37M  and  Mk.  I5»  Bwv  vi^.     D. 
R.  Goodwin,  vi^.  139-131 

Mark,  pectiliarities  of  form  and 

color  in.    T.  C.  Pease,  xvi.  1-16 

i^  testimony  to  aathorship  of  Old 
Testament  books.    F.  Brown, 

iL  111-113 

I",  tvUiniofu    a  W.  Bacon, 

xvi.  13&-139,  XX.  38-30 

9^,  and  Matt.  17O  compared.  D. 
R.  Goodwin,  viii.  95.  96 

14,  alternate  ending  in  Ms.  No.  13, 
in  "  Biblical  fragments  from  Mt 
Sinai."    J.  R.  Harris,  xii.  9^103 

152,  av  A^«if.    J.  H.  Thayer,   xiii.  40-49 

1588  and  Matt.  37M.  •cov  v(<k.  D. 
R.  Goodwin,  vi*.  139-131 

Luke,  and  Paul,  linguistic  affinities 
of  Hebrews  with.    F.  Gardiner, 

vii^  1-27 
2^,  note  on  Revised  Version.    D. 

R.  Goodwin,  vii^.  96 

-^^'^^  tvh6Kr)aa.    B.  W.  Bacon,  xvi.  136-139 
ir^  eVtouato?.     L.  S.  Potwin,     xii.  15-22 
1 1-'*--''',  see  parallel.  Matt.  i2«-*-\ 
I !-•»<'.    J.  P.  Peters,  x v.  94-97 

19I'*.  note  on  Revised  Version.    D. 

R.  (3oodwin,  viii.  96 

22*^",  (TV  elTra?.  S.  J.  Andrcws,  vii^.  92 
23^<ru  Atyti?.  S.  J.  Andrews,  vii^.  92,  93 
233.  ui,  Atyei?.  J.  II.  Thayer,  xiii.  40-49 
24*2,  in  Syriac.     I.  H.  Hall,    iii.  153.  154 

John,  date  of;  is  Biisilides  quoted  in 
the  i*hil(>sophumena?  J.  Druin- 
mond,  xi.  133-159 

the   Alexandrian    Gospel.     E.    P. 

(iould,  xix.  5-1 1 

BaldensixT^er's  theory  of  origin. 
C.  W.  Risheil,  XX.  38-49 

i4.-H-4'.i    confession    of    Nathanael. 

R.  Rheeh,  xvii.  21-30 

3\     ).  V.  Genung,  iv.  145.  140 

3-^.  .Knon,    W.  A.  Stevens,    iii.  128-141 
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JOHN,  3M-».    W.  N.  Clarke,  viii.  163 

la*.  note  on  Revised  Version.    D. 
R.  Goodwin,  viii.  96 

14,  displaced.    B.  W.  Bacon,  xiiL  64-76 

15,  16,  should  follow  i3».    B.  W. 
Bacon,  xiii.  67-76 

18**,  aorist  awiartiKtv.     F.  Gar- 
diner, vii.  45-ss 
i8«'.    J.  H.  Thayer,                 xiii.  40-49 

Acts,  1^,  note  on  Revised  Version. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  viii.  96 

a*-  ^,  note  on   Revised  Version. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  viii.  97 
a*^,  saved  vs,  being  saved.    T.  W. 

Chambers,  vii.  40-44 

2f^,  testimony  to  authorship  of  Old 
Testament  books.     F.   Brown, 

ii.  99-101 
11^,  reading  'EAAiyfac  and  'EWir 

yi^af.    B.  B.  Warfield,       iii.  1 13-127 
I3».    W.  N.  Steams,  xix.  53 

1521.    J.  H.  Ropes.  XV.  75-8 1 

i8»,  St.  Paul's  handicraft.   E.  Nes- 
tle, xi.  ao5,  ao6 
ao2S,  textual.    £.  Abbot,  i.  115,  116 

Romans,  address  and  destination. 

W.  B.  Smith,  xx.  1-21 

Pauline  authorship.  W.  B.  Smith, 

XX.  1-21, 129-157 
i3-  *.    E.  Abbot,  i.  116,  117 

i^    W.  B.  Smith,  xx.  3,  4 

1^,  textual.     W.  B.  Smith,  xx.  4-10 

i»  21,  ^4^,.    I.  T.  Beckwith,         xv.  163 

I*>,  Col.   29,  tf«lOT1J*,   tf«OTlJ?.       H.  S. 

Nash,  xviii.  1-34 

328,  telic  infinitive.      I.  T.  Beck- 
with, XV.  164 
7*,  purpose  or  result.    I.  T.  Beck- 
with, XV.  164 
9-1 1.    E.  P.  Gould,                    iii.  22-41 
9*.    T.  Dwight,                             i.  22-55 
9*.    E.  Abbot,                              i.  87-154 
9*,  recent  discussions,  especially 
Gifford's    criticism    of    Abbot. 

E.  Abbot,  iii.  90-112 
9*,    views    of    Origen,    Trenaeus, 

Clement  of  Rome.    E.  Abbot, 

iii.  103-111 
io*-i',  righteousness  which  is  of 
£Euth.    J.  F.  Grenung,  iv.  29-36 
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Romans,   12  and  i  Cor.  la,  one 
body  in  Christ    F.  A.  Chrisde, 

xvi.  118-130 
12^,  result  clause.    I.T.  Beckwith, 

XV.  164 
15, 16,  authorship.    W.  H.  Ryder, 

xvii.  184-198 
15, 16,  authorship.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xviii.  167-176 
15, 16,  and  Pauline  authorship  of 

Epistle.    W.  B.  Smith,      xx.  129-157 
i62ft-w,  doxology.    W.H.Ryder, 

xvii.  184-198 
I625-W,  doxology.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xviii.  167-176 

1  Corinthians,  date  of  certain  pas- 

sages.   B.  B.  Warfield,  iv.  50-64 

allusions  to  Galatians.    B.  B.  War- 
field,  iv.  58-64 
1I8,  saved  vs.  being  saved.    T.  W. 

Chambers,  vil.  40-44 

2M,  does  not   teach   trichotomy. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,     *  i.  83 

71*.    E.  P.  Gould,  i.  ao,  ai 

8«.    E.  Abbot,  i.  lai,  126-128 

9^,  and   the   apostolate.     E,  Y. 

Hincks,  xiv.  38-41 

9I8,  purpose  clause.    I.  T.  Beck- 
with, XV.  164,  165 
io»a>.    B.B. Warfield,  v.  109,  no 
12,  Rom.  12,  one  body  in  Christ. 
F.  A.  Christie,                    xvi.  1 18-130 

15,  iyriytpTai.     J.  W.  Nott,  viii.  4I-42 

1542-44.    c.  M.  Mead,  xiv.  89-91 

1544. 45,  does  not  teach  trichotomy. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  83 

1545,  last  Adam;  alleged  Jewish 

parallels.     G.  F.  Moore,    xvi.  158-161 

1^51.  52,  „aLVTf%  ov  and  fifjifU.      D.  R. 

Goodwin,  viii.  121-125 

i622,  fj^apavaea.    N.  Schmidt,    xiii.  50-60 

2  Corinthians,  i«.     B.  B.  War- 

field.  vi2.  27-30 

i»-io.     B.  B.  Warfield,  vi2.  30-35 

1 15-17.     B.B.  Warfield,  vi'^.  35-37 

i28-2i.    B.  B.  Warfield,  via.  37-39 

2I6,  saved  vs.  being  saved.  T.  W. 

Chambers,  vii.  40-44 

^.I'-^i,  aiwvio?.    W.  H.  Cobb,  iii.  61 

520,  vnip.    D.  R.  Goodwin,  v.  86.  87 


Galatians.  date,    fi,  fi,  Wi^eld, 

a^  1^,  ii.t'  1117,    D»  R  p  G001! win ,   vi  ^  1 23'  1 37 
3*^*  IT,  A^«flT7wif,    F*  Gardiner,       v.  r8,  19 


3".    B.  W.Bacon, 


XVI,  139-143 


3I*,  infinitive  of  resulL    I .  T*  Beck- 
with.  XV,  155 

4?  And  GqL  ^,  OTOIX'!^*  TftC  Ki^^au> 

E.  V.  Hincka,  xv,  183^192 

EphesiaNS,  i«,  ^yarn^mr.  a  W. 

Bacon,  XX,  a& 

a*,  *■  children  of  wrath.'*  T.  W. 

Chmnbers^  vi^.  105*108 

Pkjufpians    4*,    h   Ktffu.09  4rrk. 

T,  W.  Chambers^  viK  108-110 

COLOSSI AJis,  jiJi^o^    E.  Abbot,   L  117,  118 
a<  £tnd  Gal.  4>,   E.  Y.  Hirvck^,  xv,  183-193 
^  and  Rom,  i^,  e,6Twft^    fffd^nrt. 
H.  S«  Nash,  xviif.  1^34 

I  Tue^  AIXSNIANS  50  does  nol  teach 

liictaotomy.    D.  Ft  Goodwin,        1.  8a 

^  Thessalonians,  1*,  infinitive  with 
idea  of  "  resjjcct,'*  1,  T.  Bcck- 
W)th.  XV,  165 

all,  in  An  111  vc  of  puipose.    L  T. 
Deckwitb,  xv,  165 

TtMOTHY,  Titus,  Philemon,  their 
peculbritjes  bhow  Pauline  i^u- 
rhorship.     M.J.  Cmraer,       vii*.  3-33 

Ti  mothy  and  Ti  tus ,  auihorsb  i  p.  E, Y* 

Hincfcs,  xvi,  94-1 J7 

I  Titnothy  jifi,    R.  W,  Micou,  %w  301-305 

Titus,  yjecuHaritics  show  Patiline 

authorship.  M.  j.  Cramer,  vii^.  3-33 
authorship.  E.  Y,  Hincks,  xvj,  94-117 
3\K    E,  Abbot,  !♦  3-19, 115 

a^K    T.  D wight,  L  44 

PMtLCMQN,  peculiarities  show  Paul- 
ine aulhorihip.    M.  J.  Cminer, 

vfis,  3^33 
1*,  iirip*    D.  R.  Goodwin,  v.  87 


HEBREWS,  language  beajing  oti  au* 

thoT^hip,    F,  Gardiner.  viji*  1-37 

Jaines   and    Clenietit  of   Rome, 

taith  in.     R  W,  Bacon,  xix  i»-«i 

4!^  does   not   teach   trlchotomy- 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  i*  Sa,  83 

g^'  I',  «m07«i7.    F.  Gardiner,         v.  8- 19 
16^.     Fh  Gardiner*  viii.  143-146 

ifl^  r.    H,  Crosby,  Tii>.  1,  3 

lal*,  use  of  cu.    D,  fL  Goodwiu, 

V.  S4,  8s 
II*,  ecbatic  inEnitive,    I.  T,  Eleck* 

with,  3CV,  [66 

JAMKS,  and  the  apostolate.    ¥L  Y, 

Htncks,  xiv,  37,  38 

Ihc  goapcL  in  the  Epistle,  as  aflect- 

ing  th«  question  of  authorship. 

J.  R.  Smith,  xviii,  144-155 

doctrine  of  foith  in .    B.  W.  Bacoii^ 

Jiix.  la-fll 
iW,    D.  R.  Goodwin,  vi\  i3j,  tim 

ai^,  te^tuAj    emcndAticin,     E.  V. 

Hincks,  xviJi.  199-aDa 

3i,  in  finiti ve  of  result*    i ,  T*  Beck- 

with,  XV.  s66 

Peter,  the  man,  and  the  Epistle, 

G.  M.  Harmou.  xvit  31-39 

1  Peter  s^i,  v«p.    D.  R.  Goodwin,  v,  87 
41*,   infinitive    defines    (he  extents 


I.T,  Beckwiih, 


XV.  166.  167 


2  Peter,  Il^  ^y^wifrM  ruu.  B.  W< 

Bacon,  xz,  aS 

3W.    L  H,  Hall,  Ti».  104,  IPS 

jtjDE  "'  la,  testiraotiy  to  authorship 

of  Enoch,    F,  Brown,  ii,  109^x05 

Revei^TIOS,    Syriac   Apocalypse, 

L  H.  HaSL  iL  134^151 

authorship,     E.  P,  Gould «  xi  ^-65 

Jewish   apocalypse   in   Christian 

redaction,     Vischcr^s     theory. 

S.  M,  Jackson,  viji.  ^^^5 

some   recent   theories  of  origin. 

E.  C*  Moore.  x,  ao-43 

'*  Beast;*     E,  C.  Moore,  le.  a6,  37 

scope   and   plan.     M.  S,  Terry, 

jdii,  91-100 
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3N  probably  an  old  Semitic  deity. 

G.  A.  Barton,  xv.  182 

an,  the  month.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  87,  88 
2H  and  PK  and  name  of  a  god,  in 

compounds.    G.  A.  Barton,      xv.  168 
ijroK,  Isa.  9^  '.   T.  W.  Chambers, 

i,  169-171 
njV3H,  Eccles.  126.   J.  E.  Todd,  vi^.  13-26 
G.  F.  Moore,  x.  55-64 

nw,  use  in  Old  Testament    C.  R. 

Brown,  ix.  119,  120 

Sk,  the  preposition.    H.  G.  Mitchell, 

viii.  43-120 
p*Sp  Sk,  antiquity  of  name.    J.  A. 

Kelso,  XX.  50-55 

SiSk,  Neh.  6i«.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  88-94 
pn,  Isa.  44M.    J.  D.  Prince.  xix.  3, 4 

nM3  derived  from  root  na.  P.  Haupt,  xix.  66 
nna,  possible  connection  with  na. 

P.  Haupt,  xix.  66 

Spa  in  proper  names,  changed  to 

ne»a.    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xiii.  19-30 

na,  possible  derivatives  from.     P. 

Haupt,  xix.  66 

Nrj  -^a.    Is  it  a  Messianic  title  ?    N. 

Schmidt.  xv.  36-53 

in  Daniel.    N.  Schmidt,  xix.  22-28 

n-^a   in  Josh.  17"-  W;    Ezek.  21^ 

2347.    W.  J.  Beecher,  ii.  128-133 

una,    Babylonian    equivalent.     P. 

Haupt,  xix.  59 

nra  in  Hebrew  prop>er  names.    M. 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  xiii.  19-30 


TDJT,  Jud.  310.    G.  F.  Moore, 


xii.  104 


Sa^n,  I  Sam.  3«  8.  L.W.  Batten,  xix.  29-33 
O^fipon,  I  Kings  iSa.     M.  Jastrow, 

Jr.,  xvii.  108-110 

■rwM  in  Gen.  oJ.  E.  C.  Richardson,  v.  49-55 
Pjpai,  Ezra  4.    C.  C.  Torrey,    xvi.  166-168 

a'Jf5T,  council   of  elders.     D.  W. 
Amram,  xix.  34-52 
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HKOn  in  Psa.  40^  C.  A.  Briggs,    iii.  14,  15 

n>  and  in^  in  Hebrew  proper  names. 

M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xiii.  101-127 

J.  p.  Peters,  xx.  109 

7y^n\  etymology.    J.  P.  Peters,  xx.  109 

nv  in  Isa.  52I6.     G.  F.  Moore. 

ix.  216-222 
p'  and  rn^n.    H.  G.  Mitchell,      x.  70-72 

fna,  development  in  meaning.   L.  B. 

Paton,  xii.  1-14 

|va,  Amos  5^.  N.  Schmidt,  xiii.  9, 10 
ooSa,  Deut.  23 w.  w.  G.  A.  Barton,  x.  80 
onoa.    H.  Ferguson,  iii.  49,  50 

noa,  idea  of  atonement  as  found  in. 

W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  144 

aS   and   K«pSta   m   Bible.     D.  R. 

Goodwin,  i.  67-72 

aaS  in  Old  Testament.  D.  R.  Good- 
win, i.  68 

n^S^S,  Isa.  34I*.    C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  19 

noiD ,  etymology.    D.  B.  Macdonald, 

xiv.  58-62 
niTD,  Obad.'.  T.  D.  Prince,  xvi  176,  177 
nnrs.  Job  38®.    T.  K.  Cheyne, 

xvii,  103,  104 
HkSc.    C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  22.  23 

nnjc,  tribute  offering.  W.J.  Beecher,  v.  73 
N.  Schmidt.  xiii.  3 

c^ip  KV2.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  viii.  159-161 
KC^D  prophecies  in  Isaiah.    W.  H. 

Cobb,  xvii.  42-44 

t3DPC.    L.  W.  Batten,  xL  206-210 

nnoj,  2  Kings  19*'^.    W.  Muss-Ar- 

nolt,  xi.  86.  87 

ncj,  significance  of  its  letters.    E.  C. 

Richardson,  v.  49-55 

C'DJ  in  Old  Testament.  C.  A.  Briggs, 

xvi.  17-30 
D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  68,  73-86 

m3D,  Amos  52*.    W.  Muss-Amolt,     xi.  86 


n^h  serrioc  in  temple.  I,  J,  Pteritz,  xrtL  145 

frt^rip  and  "^v-^p,    R*  J.  H.  Gottlieil, 

jfvii.  199^-^Da 
irp,  Gew.  S*,  pos$ib[y  a  god.    G*  A. 


O.  R,  GcKKiwin,  i.  73-^6 

C.  A.  Brigg^,  xk.  ]J>-14$ 

Prince,  xvi.  17s  ^ 

hmv,  and  the  name  Samuel.     M. 

Jasirow.  Jr.,  xiit,  Ss-to^ 

WiJP.     T.  J.  Comn,  Mix.  i6S-t7i 

las'*    C,  H.  Toy,  i3i_  33-3^ 

nV^r,  Gen.  49I",  enuivalcQl  to  She«'^ 

cbem.    J.P,  Peters^  vi*,  105-107 

-N''jp,  Lev.  17?.    C.  H.  Toy,  iic.  iS 

cJcr,  the  verb,    K,  Fejigusoo,    viii.  130-136 

n'7ir»  and  Assyrian  itrtm,  P.  Hattpt.  xtx.  SS 
m^n  and  r%  H.  G.  Miichell,  x.  70-73 
mon,  Pkiv,  «sW,    T.  K.  Chcyne, 

jmiLaofl,  m^ 
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'Ayyi^oif,  I  Tim.  3«.    R.  W.  Micou, 

xi.  aoi-ao5 

AcMrtof ,  meaning  seen  from  2  Cor. 

4i7and5i.    W.H.Cobb,  iii.  61 

'Av^cTTftAtK,  John  i85M.  F.  Gardi- 
ner, vii.  45-55 

'AraMKi|<ri«.    T.  K.  Abbott.         ix.  146-150 

Tap  and  Syriac  gheir.    H.  M.  Har- 

man,  v.  29 

FtVo^ai  with  participles  in  the  New 

Testament.    G.  H.  Schodde,  v.  76-78 

Aio^ijicij,  Heb.  9W.  17.    F.  Gardiner,  v.  8-19 

•EAk  uri,  Gal.  2i«.    D.  R.  Goodwin, 

vji.  122-137 
'EyiiY«pTat,   in   1   Cor.   15.     J.  W. 

Nott,  viii.  41,  43 
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EtfAi  and  yiyofjiai  with  participles  in 

the   New  Testament     G.   H. 

Schodde,  v.  76-78 

Eif  with  infinitive.    I.  T.  Beckwitb. 

XV.  155-167 
•E»iov<ri<K, Matt. 6" ;  Lukeii*.  US. 

Potwin,  xiL  15-22 

•E»t^oi'€to,  and  kindred  terms  with 

reference    to    God.    Tit    2W. 

E.  Abbot,  i.  4-6,  16-18 

EvXoyiyroc.    E.  Abbot,  iii.  103-112 

and     tvXoyifiitvo^,     distinguished. 

E.  Abbot,  i.  152-154 

Ews,  in  Hellenistic  Greek.    G.  W. 

Gilmore,  ix.  153-160 

Z^A<K,  translation.    H.  Crosby,      vii^.i,  2 

ecidTi}^  —  BfoTTf^,  Rom.  I*;  Cot  2*. 

H.  S.  Nash.  xviii.  1-34 
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9t69,    and     cvptov,     distinguished. 

E.   Abbot,  iii.  101-103 

is  it  applied  by  Paul  to  Christ? 

£.  Abbot,  i.  10, 1 13-129 

T.  Dwight.  i.  42-46 

e«ov  wid«,  Matt.  a7«<  and  Mark  is». 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  vi^.  199-131 

K«,  in  Heb.  loM.    D.  R.  Goodwin,  v.  84,  85 
Km/Ma  and  3*7  in  the  Bible.    D.  R. 

Goodwin,  i.  67-72 

Aoi»rfr.  Matt  a6*».    T.  Chase,  vii.  131-135 

M«p«ra««,  I  Cor.  i633.    N.  Schmidt. 

xiii.  50-60 
Mw,  InterrogatiYe.     W.  H.   Cobb. 

iv.  148, 149 

'Oni,  Eph.  2».    T.  W.  Chambers. 

viS.  105-108 
0»r.  uses  ot    F.  Gardiner,  vii.  47,  48 

Ovpoi^,  sing,  and  plu.  distinguished 

in  Matthew.    F.  Gardiner,         ix.  5, 6 

niax«,  in  New  Testament    T.  K. 

Abbott,  ix.  139, 140 

N.  Schmidt.  xi.  i-iz 
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Uvtviia  and  ^x^,  and  connected 
words  in  the  Bible.  D.  R. 
Goodwin,  i.  73-86 

Uoitiy,  has  it  a  sacrificial  meaning? 

T.  K.  Abbott,  ix.  137-152 


2rox<ia  rov  K6<rfiov,  Gal.  4*;  Col.  2^. 

E,  Y.  Hincks,  xv.  183-192 

Zv  «I»tt?,  vif  A^cif ,  in  the  answers  of 

Jesus.    J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii.  40-49 

livvrayiia  AiAcM'icaAiaf,  Pseudo-Atha- 

nasian  tract  and  Didache.   B.B. 
Warfield,  vii.  86-91 

Tpov^  airovKiaaiJM,  JaS.   I^^     D.  R. 

Goodwin.  vii.  127. 128 

Ylht  rov  iv€p^w0v,    N.  Schmidt,    xv.  36-53 
'Yvcp,  use  in  New  Testament    D.  R. 

Goodwin,  v.  86.  87 

irvxi  and  vrcviia,   and   connected 
words   in   the   Bible.     D.   R. 
Goodwin,  i.  73-86 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

SOQETY  OF  BIBUCAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

(Ai  Amended  June  13,  1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


This  assodation  shall  be  called  <<  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis.*^ 

n. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

HI. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others, 
who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments as  Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorar)*  members  chosen  at 
the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not 
more  than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
President,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 
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VI. 

Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par 
ticular  locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council »  for  the 
object  staled  in  Article  I  J.,  provided  thai  the  number  of  members  com- 
posing any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall 
annually  choose  for  itself  a  President,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  its  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmilted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections 
shall  meet  aii  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  pro%nded  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society* 


BY-LAWS, 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  -,  btit,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  membef% 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance^  of  each  meetings  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Sod* 
ety;  to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  Council  may  request. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Sodety,  and  in  parti cular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Publishing  Committee. 


IV, 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  lake  charge  of  all  the  funds  of 
the  Society*  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 
annual  meeting* 


CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS.  ^Kl 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

■'    -   :^  ■       VI.      ■       ■     ■   "■■■'0 

I 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  ^hall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  t9  prpmote  Biblical 


VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  dvp  dpllars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollar^ ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members.  ■ 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  J^ournal,  ht  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  ar]ticle  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed* 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shMl  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  yournal, 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members,/^ 
the  purpose  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  your- 
nai,  to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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VI. 

Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par 
ticular  locality,  may  be  organ  jzedj  with  the  consent  of  the  Cow  net  I,  for  the 
object  stated  in  Article  IL»  prodded  that  the  number  of  members  com- 
posing any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall 
annually  choose  for  jtself  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  its  meetings  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  arc  transmilted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  ool  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS, 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members^ 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meetings  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Sod* 
ety;  to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  CouncU  may  request. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular^  to  use  his  best  efibrts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented^  and  lay  I  hem  before 
the  Pubhshing  Committee^ 


IV. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  ail  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 

annual  meeting. 


CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS.  ^iil 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

■     :     '.    ■  ■  VI.        ■     •■"      •       ■■•'0 

I 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  ^ha)l  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  t9  prpmote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dpHars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollar^ ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  yournal,  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  arjticle  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed* 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shMl  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  yournal^ 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members,/^ 
the  Jfur pose  of  presentation^  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  your- 
naly  to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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VI, 


Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par 
ticular  locality »  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Couticl],  for  the 
object  stated  in  Artide  IL,  provided  that  the  number  of  members  com- 
posing any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  sh^ 
annual  I  y  choose  for  itself  a  President »  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  its  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judgp  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Sodety.  The  Sections 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine*  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but^  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  oiiicers,  Ihe  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  oi&cer  from  the 
members  present. 

n. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meetings  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  lo  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Soci- 
ety; to  distribute  Us  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  Council  may  request- 
in. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  e^brts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting  ■  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Publishing  Committee. 


IV. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  ^nds  of 
the  Society^  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  rendering  an  account  of  all  hb  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 

annual  nieetlng. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 


VI. 


•:(/ 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  ^hall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  t9  prpmote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  fiv^  dpllars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollar^ ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
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VIII. 
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IX. 
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the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal^ 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 
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naly  to  the  number  of  ten,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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*'  Poor  '■  in  PaaJms.     C,  H.  Toy,       yii*,  56 
Prayetp  woiDiin'B   paitlcip$Uion   in. 

I.  J.  Peril  J,  icvih  i»9 

Freposi lions,    polarity    ol     D,    R. 

Goodwin,  TTii*.  58-60 

Pre^byter^  sind  bL$hop«  in  Didaehe. 

R  Schaff,  ¥.  6 

Priests,  and  Levitea  in  E^Eekiel  and 

the  law,    F.  Gardiner,  i.  iSi^tB? 

rebuked  in  MaH.  3.    C.  C,  Tor- 

rey,  xvii,  a-^ 

EHIests"  code,  date  as  shown  by  argu- 
i&i<!nt  £  silertHir,     C,  A»  Biigp^ 

iii.  19,  30 
post-exilic  origtn  opposed.    S»  J- 
Andrews,  vi*.  56-6S 

Priesthood,  in  Ejsekiel  and  LeviticaJ 
code  conlrafited.    F.  Gardiner, 

i.  184-187 
development  in  oame  rather  than 

office.    I*  B,  Facon«  jrii.  1-14 

Lcvitical ;  a  study  in  social  devel- 
opmenL    D*  A*  Walker,    xix.  1^4-131 
Priestly  ritual  before  the  exile,    C, 

H,  Toy,  i.  &|,  65 

Priestly  amplifications  of  Holiness 

code»     Lv  B,  Palon,  xiv,  48-56 

"  Prince  **  in  EiekieL    F.  Gardiner^ 

i,  301-^205 
*■  Princes "'  of  Urael*  H*  Ferguson,  lii.  51-53 
Proper  names  in  Hebrew*  derivation, 

KM.  Casanowicx^  lii,  115-1x9 

compounded  with  n^  and  ^rr%    M. 

Jastrow,  Jr„  jdlL  tOE-137 

compounded  of  rw   or   3W,  and 

name  of  a  god.    G.  A-  Barton,  xv.  168 
containing   divine  name,     J.   P, 

Peters,  xx.  108 

Prophecy  a  poetical  mood.    H,  S, 

Nash,  xvL  84 

PtOpheis :  historical  testimony  il- 
fusirated  from  Zepbaniah.  H. 
Ferguison,  lii  42-59  I 
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critics  of  national  Messianic  hope, 

F.  C,  Porter,  xiv.  27,  aS 

did    QOt    introduce  monothetsm. 
P*  H,  Sieenstra,  xiv,  7a-8S 

prophets.  Lives  of,  attributed  to 
Epiphanius  of  Tjrre.  L  H. 
Hall,         ¥1^,3-^39;  vi*.  97-io3t 

vii^.  aS-40 ;  vij^.  65^ 
Prophetesses  in  ancient  Hebrew  ctilL 

I,  J.  Peritz,  xvii,  t4E>i44 

Prophetic  writings;  argument  from 
their  silence  for  date  of  Ptnia- 
teuch.     C.  A,  6rig]gs,  lii,  i6-t8 

early  transmission  of.    F.  Brown, 

ix.  105-106 
Prophetic  use  of  Assyto^Babylonian 
fuythology  lacking  before  exile. 
T.  K,  Cheyne.  xvi  134 

Protevangelium  and  P^.  8.     EL  C 

Bisscll,  vi^.  d|^6S 

Psalm-writing,  rise  of.    C.  H.  Toy, 

viii.  47-^ 

Pseudo-Athanasian  tracts  Zv^ra^^t* 

^i«40*aAtaf  aiid  Faith  ofthe  31S 

Holy  Nlcene  Fathers,  and  the 

Didache.     a  B.  Warfield,    vii.  86-91 

Puns  in  Bible,  illusirated  m  Gen,  49, 

J,  P.  Peters,  vi*,  99-116 

Rachid  [e/,  Bamabaa  Tiil,),  identlB- 

cation.    J.  R.  Harris,  ix.  61-6S 

RainfeU  in  P^cstine.    E.  W.  Rioe, 

vii.  69-72;  vi^.  112 
Ram  man.  W.  MussrAmolt,  xi,  17a,  173 
Red  Sea,  extent  in  ancient  times. 

C.  R.  Gillett,  vi^  74,  75 

Reform  atto  a  of  Josiah,    H,  Fergu- 
son, iJL4^59 
Regeneration,  in  Pastoral  Epistles. 

M.  J.  Cramer,  vii^.  8-10 

tlic  gift  of  Holy  Spirit.    F.  B.  De- 
nio,  XV,  143-14  S 

Regnal  years,  Old  Testament  reck- 
oning of,     E.   L,  Curtb. 

xiv,  125-130 
Religion,  of  Israel,  argument  from 

silence.    C-  A.  Briggs,  iii.  3^1 

Shemitic,  comparative  study.    F. 

Brown,  xv.  73 

of  Moses,    J,  P,  Peters.  ix.  lot-iaS 

Resurrection    of    "  body."    i    Cor. 

15^3-".    CM,  Mead,  xiv,  89-91 
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Keuben  in  Gen.  49  and  Deut.  33.  J . 

P.  Peters,  vii.  99-101 

Revised  Version,  typographical  er- 
rors.   M.  B.  Riddle,  iv.  147, 148 
Rhjrme  in  Hebrew.    I.  M.  Casano- 

wicx,  xii.  iia 

Rhythm,  primary  Hebrew.    W.  H. 

Cobb,  XX.  158-174 

Righteousness,  which   is   of  £Edth, 

Rom.  io*-il.    J.  F.  Genung,  iv.  29-36 

of  God,   in  Jeremiah.      H.   G. 

Mitchell,  XX.  60,  61 

Rimmon.    W.  Muss-Amoh,  xi.  17a 

Ritual,  in  EsekieL   F.  Gardiner,  i.  191-floo 

in  Psalms,  as  evidence  of  date. 

C.  H.  Toy,  iv.  86-88 

woman  in  ancient  Hebrew  cult. 

I.  J.  Peritr,  xvii.  111-148 

Levitical,  Babylonian  elements  in. 
P.  Haupt,  xix.  55-81 

Sabatu,   the    month.      W.    Muss- 

Amolt,  xi.  171-173 

Sabbath,   origin  of  Hebrew.     W. 

Muss-Amolt,  xi.  94 

earliest  form.    C.  H.  Toy,  xviii.  190-194 

Sachau  Ms.  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  Ms.  of  Lives  of 
Prophets.    I.H.Hall.  viii.  28 

Sacred    tree,    asserted     seven-fold 

division.    W.  H.  Ward,    viii.  151-155 

Sacrifice,   mode    in    Elzekiel    and 
Leviticus  compared.     F.  Gar- 
diner, i.  187 
by  private  persons.    L.  B.  Paton,    xii.  7 
woman's  participation  in.    L  J. 

Peritx,  xvii.  111-148 

elements  in  the  act    L  J.  Peritz, 

xvii.  ia6,  127 

Sacrificial  animals,  grounds  of  selec- 
tion.   F.  Gardiner,  viii.  146-150 

Sacrificial    victim,    female.      I,  J. 

Periti,  xvii.  132 

Sakun.    See  Askun. 

Salem,  Gen.  148  33I8.    M.  Jastrow, 

Jr..  xi.  105 

Salim,  John  3M.    W.  A.  Stevens, 

iii.  128-141 

Salvation,  doctrine  in  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles.    M.  J.  Cramer.  viii.  6-8 

Samaria,  date  of  downfall,  718,  not 

721  B.C.    W.  J.  Beecher,     xi.  2x1-213 
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Samas.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  zL  161-163 
Samson,  date.  W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  6-9 
Samuel,   in    sanctuary   at    Shiloh. 

L.  W.  Batten,  xix.  99-33 

name  and  the  root  Smv.    M.  Jas- 
trow, Jr.,  xix.  82-105 
and  Levitical  priesthood.    D.  A. 
Walker,  xix.  ia8 
Sanctification  the  gift  of  Holy  Spirit. 

F.  B.  Denio,  xv.  143-145 

Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  and  Samuel's 

sleeping  there.  L.  W.  Batten,  xix.  29-33 
Sanhedrim.  D.  W.  Amram,  xix.  34-52 
Sargon's     conquest     of    Samaria. 

W.  J.  Beecher,  xi.  211-213 

Satan,  in  Old  Testament     E.  C. 

Bissell.  vi9. 66 

C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  23-30 

School  (American)  for  Oriental 
study  and  research.  J.  H. 
Thayer.  xiv.  16-18 

See  also  Proceedings  for  Decem- 
ber. 1895,  June.  1896,  and  De- 
cember, 1900,  in  Journal,  xv., 

XX. 

Selah,  an  inductive  study.    C.  A. 

Briggs,  xviii.  132-143 

Semitic    deities    with     compound 

names.    G.  A.  Barton.  xx.  22-27 

Sepharvaim,  identification  asAnbar. 

W.  H.  Ward,  v.  56-60 

W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  162 

Septuagint,  Philo's  quotation.     B. 

Pick.  iv.  130-143 

Editio  Sixtina,  Roman  type  in 
title.    L  H.  Hall.  vii.  122 

Serpent  of  Genesis.  C  H.  Toy.  x.  1-19 
Servant  of  Jahveh,  Isa.  52, 53.    R.  P. 

Stebbins,  iv.  65-79 

W.  H.  Cobb,  xiv.  95-113 

Shekinah  wanting  in  second  temple. 

S.  J.  Andrews,  vii.  64, 65 

Sheol,   Assyrian    equivalent     W. 

Muss-Amolt.  xi.  169 

in  Isa.  14.    W.  H.  Cobb,  xv.  29 

"  Shiloh,"  Gen.  49W     J.  p.  Peters, 

vii.  104-107 
sanctuary  at.    L.  W.  Batten,    xix.  29-33 
Ship-yard  in  ancient  Issus.    W.  H. 

Ward.  V.  84 

Show-bread.   Assyrian    equivalent. 

P.  Haupt,  xix.  59 
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^^daa,  excavations  an    J.  B.  Nies,  xx.  35 

;    argument    frotn,      C,    A» 
ifigs,  uL  3-ai 

Bini,     Assyrian     monih»      W. 
Mus&-Amolt«  xu  Sa-S4 

Assyrian    god*      W.    Mtiss- 
^molt,  jd«  £3-84 

loctrme  of,  in  Pastorat  Epis^es* 
rf-  T.  Cramer,  vii*.  6 

It  explained  in  Gen,  3,  3. 
Toy,  3L  4 

.  Horeb  dtstingiii&hcd.    J. 
M913,  XX.  no 

ff^tffeii;  analysis  of  Ex,  1S--34. 
^,  W,  Bacon^  jdi.  33^ 

habitat  of  Jahveh,     J*  P.   Peters^ 

XX.  no 
Singers  in  temple  choir,  womsn  as. 

L  J.  Periti,  xvii.  147, 148 

Bippani  of  Anunit  found  in  An  bar, 

W.  H.  Ward.  v.  5fr^ 

Dinon's  age  at  accession,     t,  ti. 
HatI,  vi^.  lai,  i^ 

m  of  Man,**  Median  Ic  force,  in 
Matt-Luke.    H.  Hbees,     xvii.  87-102 
p   in  Danid.    N,  Schmidt^  jdx,  sst-^ 

Sons  of  God,  chaiiictcr  of,    G,  A. 

Banon,  XV.  173,  176 

John  I''''',     R,  Rhees,  ivii.  a  1-30 

SouJ,  and  spirit.     D.  R.  Goodwin,  i*  73-^6 
inaccumic     translation     of     fffij. 

C.  A.  Briggs,  xvi.  1-30 

Spain,  t|uestion   of  Paul's  journey 

thither,     W.  B,  Smith,         xx,  t34-i4a 
Spirit,    D,  R.  Goodwin,  i,  73-86 

Spirit  of  God,  Holy  Spirit^  ele., 
scripiurai  teaching,  F.RDenio. 

XV.  135-150 
mi,  use  in  Old  Testament.    C.  A. 
Briggs,  xix.  13^-145 

Spirits,  evil,  in  Bible,     C,  H.  Toy.  ix,  17-30 
Stepbanus  i[,  of  Cite:iux,  reviabn 
of  HictonymiiAn  versjon.    J.  L 
Mombert,  iv.  icg,  110 

Stephen  edition  fi55t)  of  New 
Icsiameni,  with  vcfse  divliions, 
J.  R.  Harris,  xix.  r£4-i33 

Stmelt<    Hebrew   Grammar.    E.  C. 

Biss«n.  vi*,  1 10-112 

Succoih-benoih  for  Qarpanitu,  As- 
syrian goddess  ►  W,  Muss^ 
Am  oil,  xt.  167 


Synagogue,    the    Great,      D,   W, 

Ammm,  xix,  49-53 

SyrJac  Codex,  Beirut,     f,  H,  Hall. 

ii.  3-i*6;  iii,  155 

Syriac  Apocalypse.     I,  H,  Hall, 

ii.  134-IS'  :  ^  »5S 
Syriac  Gospels,  Cureton's  IragmentSL 

H.  M.  Harmati,  v.  aS-^S 

Syriac  Mss,  in  Union  Theological 

Seminary,   New   York,     1,   H, 

Hall,  iij,  143^153  i  V,  93- ICO 

Syriac- Latin    New    Testament    of 

Leu^den   and   Schaat      L  H. 


Hall, 


VI',  i^ot  lai 


TabemaeEe,  in  Ex,  33**1.     c,  M. 

Mead,  L  155-168 

LIS  worship.     S.  J,  Aodre^vs, 

viKs6r-6B 
was  It  Oriental  ?    T,  F,  Wright, 

xviiL  195-198 
Tabernacles,   feast   of,   in   Ezekiel. 

p.  Gardiner,  L  195 

Tabriromon,    i    Kings    t^^\      W. 

Mus^-Amolt.  >  xL  t7» 

Talmud ic  usage  throwing  light  cm 
Bib!jcaJ  texis.   Marcus  Jastrow, 

xi,  1^6-130 
Tammuf.    W.  Muss^raolt,        xi.  S4-&7 
cult  in  Israel.     1.  J.  Pcriti,  xvii,  121 

Tartan,    a  Kings  tE^^ ;  Isa,  ao*.    P, 

Ha«pt,  xix^  71 

Tatian's    Uiatessaron,    and    Penta- 
teuchal  analysis.    G.  F.  Moore, 

ist.  aoi-ai5 
and  Pentateuchal  analysis.   CM. 

Mead,  x.  44-54 

citations  from ,     1,  H,  Hall,     x>  ^53~IS5 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  li.  68-71 

Teaching  of  Twelve  Apostles,  idiom 

and  vocabulary.    P.  SchafT,        v.  3-7 
notes.    B.  B.  Wariield,  vil,  86-g8 

Tcbct,  the  month,  W.  Mus*»AmQlt, 

xi.  170,  171 
Temple,  of  Sotomon,  its  worship. 

S.  J.  Andrews.  vi^*  63,  64 

women  aa  officials,     t.  J,  |¥rili, 

xvii,  145- M^ 
at  Shiloh  and  Samuel'i  jileeping 
there.    L.  W.  Batten,  xix.  ^9-33  - 

Ten  Words,  the,    J,  P,  Petars, 

vi^.  140-143;  XX.  116^1^ 
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Tenses   in    conditional   sentences. 

H.  Ferguson,  ii.  40-94 

Teraphim,  woman  and.  I.  J.  Peritz,xvit  139 
*'  Testament "    as    translation    of 
<ta«i|ici|.  Heb.  9^».    F.  Gardi- 
ner, V.  8-19 
Testament,    New ;     Beirut   Syriac 

Codex.    I.  H.  Hall,  ii.  3-26 

witness  to  authorship  of  the  Old 
Testament.    F.  Brown,         ii.  95-iai 

Greek,  variations  in  same  edi- 
tions.   I.  H.  Hall,  V.  101-107 

Greek,  some  remarkable  editions ; 
De  Sabio.  1538 :  AMeurs,z664: 
Friederici,  Gospel  of  John,  1830. 
I.  H.  Hall,  via.  40-63 

Greek,  Elzevir  text.  Mill's  state- 
ment of  origin.    I.  H.  Hall,  viii.  41-46 

Greek,  number  of  uncial  Mss. 
P.  Schaff,  viii.97,  98 

Greek  Ms.  of  Gospels  (Ew.  89a). 
J.  R.  Harris,  ix.  31-59 

Greek,  Elzevir  text,  title  page. 
I.  H.  Hall,  X.  147-150 

Syriac.  Leusden  &  Schaaf.  I.  H. 
Hall,  vii.  120, 121 

Syriac,  American  Bible  Society. 
I.  H.  Hall,  via.  105 

early  verse  division.    I.  H.  Hall, 

X.  65-69 

early  verse  division.    J.  R.  Harris, 

xix.  1 14-123 

anomalies  of  its  literature  as 
bearing  on  authorship.  E.  P. 
Gould,  xi.  61-67 

historical  (<>.  local  and  national) 
element  in.    J.  H.  Thayer,    xiv.  1-18 

Is   there  a  native    metaphysical 
element  ?     H.  S.  Nash,         xvi.  78-93 
Testament.  Old;    New  Testament 
witness  to  authorship.  F.  Brown. 

ii.  95-121 

alleged  triple  canon.  W.  J. 
B«»echer,  xv.  Ii8-ia8 

Philo's  canon  of.    B.  Pick,     iv.  126-130 

Philo's  mode  of  quoting.    B.  Pick, 

iv.  130-143 

problems.    F.  Brown,  xv.  63-74 

text  criticism  necessary.  F.Brown, 

XV.  64-66 

Christ's  treatment  of.  J.  P. 
Peters,  xv.  87-105 
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significance   in   New  Testament 
times.     H.  S.  Nash,  xvi.  88 

Theology,    Biblical,   problems    of. 

F.  Brown,  xv.  73 

Theology,     later      Hebrew,     and 

Zoroastrianism.    F.  Brown,        xv.  73 
Tbeophanies  to  women.  I.  J.  Peritz, 

*  xvii.  130 
Urosh  and  yayin.    H.  G.  Mitchell, 

X.  70-73 
Tishritum,   Assyrian    month.     W. 

Muss-Amolt,  xi.  160-163 

"  Torah."    W.  J.  Beecher,        xv.  124,  125 
Tree,   sacred,  asserted    seven-fold 

division.    W.  H.  Ward,   viii.  151-155 
sacred.    C  H.  Toy,  x.  10-13 

Tribute-offering  the  proper  transla- 
tion of  nnjc.    W.  J.  Beecher,       v.  73 
Trichotomy  in  the  Bible.     D.  R. 

Goodwin,  i.  81-86 

Trinitarian,  exegesis  of  Rom.  1^. 

H.  S.  Nash,  xviii.  1-34 

formula,  2  Cor.    13^^,  rhetorical. 
F.  A.  Christie,  xvi.  139 

Uncial  manuscripts  of  Greek  N.  T., 

their  number.    P.  Schaff,    viii.  97, 98 

Union  Theological  Seminary  Syriac 
Mss.    I.H.Hall, 

iii.  143-152 ;  V.  93-100 

Ur  Kasdim.    F.  Brown,  vii*.  46-57 

Urim  and  Thummim,  Assyrian  cor- 
respondence.    P.  Haupt,  xix.  58 

Urusalim  in  El-Amarna  tablets.   M. 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  xi.  103-105 

Ussher  Ms.,  the  lost  (Trinity  Coll., 
Dublin.  B. 5.16).     I.H.Hall. 

via.  i<^io5 

Valentinus  and  Basilides.  J.  Drum- 

mond.  xi.  149-151 

Variations  in  same  editions  of  Greek 

New  Testament.  I.  H.  Hall.  v.  101-107 

Verse  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   I.  H.  Hall,  X.  65-69 
J.  R.  Harris,                            xix.  1x4-123 

Verses  and  chapters.  I.  H.  Hall,  iii.  60,61 

Vischer's  theory  concerning  Revela- 
tion.    E.  C.  Moore,  x.  33-36 

Vulgate,  early  emendations  and  cor- 
rections of  text.  J.  I.  Mombert. 

iv.  93-125 
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identiiiqatiQii 
A,  Stevens,      Lii.  134- 141 
tAiL     W*  Mus5-Ar- 

Ei.  93*  94 
's   views   of   IsrafiUtiah 
a  vppQ^d,     S.J,  And  re  ws« 

vji.  56-68 

I  crip*,     L  H,  Hall. 
'  iF,  37-49 ;  V.  91,  ga* 

.  lo  Babylonia  and 
,  H,  WanJ.  V.  56-60 

■4Jvie&t  Hebrew  cult, 
^  3ivli.  tlt'i4S 

ff  Jen         1 "  re- 
Smit^  ijt.  107-117 

iftQui icle  and  of  second 

— ^S,  J.  Andrews,  vti.  56-68 

dren  ot    T,  W.  Chira* 
m  vj*.  105- loB 

|dDg  materials,  did  the  Hebrews 
pK  dajr?    J-  P*  PeiefSt     viii.  135-iaS 

i  Babyloni;ui  an  d  Hebrew  proper 
names,  an  ^Sbnnative,    M,  Jas* 


Vahwc-EJohim ,  clevelopment  of  com- 
pound name,    CA,  Barton,  xx.  aa,  ^ 
i£f^  a/f4?  Jabveh, 
Vaytn,  lifosh  and.     H,  G.  Mitchell, 

It.  70-73 
Year,  the   Babylcttiian,    W.   Muss- 

Amolt,  xi,  74 


Zadok's  priesthcKid.  U  6,  Palon^  xii.  6, 7 
Zarbanit  =  nij33D,  Succoth-benoth* 

3  Kings  I7«*  (M,  T,>,    T.  K, 

Cheyne,  »vii.  104 

(Zarpanit),   name  of  Asbtorcth. 

G.A.  Barton,  s.  76 

Zealot  party  in  New  Testament  times, 

R.  Rhe«,  xvii,  25-^9 

ZeJ^eni  m  or  coundl  of  eldeiB.    D.  W, 

Am  rani.  xix.  34-52 

Z^ggurata   <}f   Babylonian    temples, 

J.  P,  Peter^p  it.  106-109 

Zoraastrianism   and  later   Hebriew 

theology.    F.  Brown,  iv,  73 
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Genesis,  i  and  Babylonian  accounts 

of  creation.    F.  Brown,        vii^.  47,  48 

3,  3,  analysis.  C.  H.  Toy,  x.  1-19 
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^  I J 1  la^  reference  to  chenib,    C.  H . 


I 


Toy, 

i.64 

4i».    j.  R  Peters, 

xii,  4S 

42».    J.  P.  Peters, 

xii  4?n  4* 

43*.    J.P.Peters, 

xii.  5J'53 

44«     J.  P.  Peters. 

xii.  43 

451^^**    J.P.Peters, 

xii 

4^.49-51 

46*2,  textual  emendation. 

T, 

K. 

Cheyne, 

xviiLsii 

Daniel,  citation  in  Malt  a^i*.    F, 

Brown,  iL  tos-ro& 
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Daniel,  "  Beast*'   E.  C.  Moore,  x.  a6.  27 
Nebuchadrezzar.    J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  111-114 
apocalyptic  in.  G.  A.  Barton,  xvii.  78 
composite.  G.  A.  Barton,  xvii.  6a-86 
"  son  of  man."  N.  Schmidt,  xix.  2a-a8 
3  and  Jer.  a9«.    J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  109-111 
5^5.    J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  114-117 

7^  "  son  of  man "  is  Michael. 

N.  Schmidt,  xix.  36-28 

8»-M,  reconstructed.  G.  F.  Moore, 

XV.  193-197 
8^1- 1*,  emendation.  J.  D.  Prince, 

xvii.  203,  204 
9W-»,  Revised    Version   of.     F. 
Gardiner,  v.  75,  76 

HOSEA  I  fl,  Hosea's  Marriage.    L. 

B.  Paton,  XV.  9-17 

JOEL.  date.    C.  H.  Toy,  i.  63 

and  Obadiah,  their  historical  situa- 
tion as  giving  evidence  of  date. 
W.  J.  Beecher,  viii.  14-40 

chronological  position.  H.  T. 
Fowler,  xvi.  146-154 

Amos,  and  the  calf  worship  at  Bethel. 

L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  80-90 

the   idea   of    God    in.      H.   G. 

Mitchell,  vii2. 33-42 

16-10^  compared  with  Obadiah  and 

Joel.    W.  J.  Beecher,  viii.  34,  35 

2^.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xv.  151,  152 

4<-  *,  fragment  of  popular  melody. 

J.  P.  Peters,  v.  90 

4^.    L.  B.  Paton.  xiii.  88 

4*-ii,  compared  with  Joel.    W.  J. 

Beecher,  viii.  32,  33 

4I3,  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
5^,  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
525-27,  text  and  interpretation.    N. 

Schmidt,  xiii.  1-15 

5^5,  revised    translation.     D.    B. 

Macdonald.  xviii.  214,  215 

526.    W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  86 

526.     N.  Schmidt,  xiii.  9,  10 

526.    C.C.  Torrey,  xiii.  61,  62 

61-  2.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xiii.  62,  63 

610  88.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xv.  152,  153 

72.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xiii.  63 
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Amos,  8«.  C.  C  Torrey,  xv.  152, 153 
9^-  >,  genuineness.  L.  B.  Paton,  xiii.  86 
9«-w.    C.  C.  Torrey,  xv.  153,  154 

Obadiah,  historical  situation  as  evi- 
dence of  date.    W.  J.  Beecher. 

viii.  14-40 
^  itTD.    J.  D.  Prince,  xvi.  176,  177 

Jonah,  Jesus'  use  of  the  sign  of. 

J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  93-97 

MiCAH,  poetical  measurements  as 
an  aid  in  analysis.    F.  Brown, 

ix.  73-82 
I*.    F.  Brown,  ix.  73,  74 

7«,  Snr.    M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,        xix.  95,  96 

Nahum,  2^,  influence  of  Assyrian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne,  xvii.  106,  107 

28.    T.K.  Cheyne,  xv.  198 

Zephaniah,  historical  testimony  ofl 

H.  Ferguson,  iii.  42-59 

i^  chemarim.    H.  Ferguson,  iii.  49,  50 

Zechariah,  authorship.  F.  Brown, 

ii.  X01-105 
exegetical  notes.    L.  B.  Paton, 

xviii.  177-183 
i^,  the  month  Shebat.    W.  Muss- 
Amolt,  xi.  171-173 
61-7.    E.  C.  Bissell,                vii.  117, 118 
xvii.  17-19 
xviii.  180 


f.    C.  C.  Torrey. 
78  ff..    L.  B.  Paton, 


Malachi,  additional  LXX.  super- 
scription.   C.  C.  Torrey,  xviL  z 
prophecy  of.    C.  C.  Torrey,     xvii.  1-15 
18.  7. 12,  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,       xvii.  a 
ill,  interpretation.    C.  C.  Torrey. 

xvii.  7,  8 
29.  ia-i«,     interpretation.     C.    C. 

Torrey,  xvii.  4,  8-10 

212. 16.  i«,  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,   xvii.  5 
3I,  fulfilment.    J.  P.  Peters,  xv.  93 

3I8,  textual.    C.  C.  Torrey,     xvii.  11,  la 
322-34,  probably  an  appendix.    C. 
C.  Torrey,  xvii.  7 

I  Macc  2  and  Assumptio  Mosis  ix. 

W.  N.  Steams,  xix.  53,  54 
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>11AS  4W-aij  ^^  the  missing  con- 
ilusion  of  Ezra  u  C,  C  Torrty, 

xvi.  168-170 

kttKew,  Mark,  Luke,  a  "sinking 
nouotony  '*  in,    R.  Rhees^  jtvii,  87-103 
HEW,  m  Didache.     P.  Schaff,     v.  6 
ek  icsji  the  basis  of  Cureton's 

Tie  text    H,  M,  Harmau,  v\.  ^-51 
iJ  language  of   discourses 
*.  nftrraUve,     F,  Gardiner,    if,  1-16 
le's  probable  use  of.     EL  Y. 
^^^^^  Eincks.  X.  93-106 

^pjidalsm  of*    G,  M«  Harmoii, 
W  xiv.  1 14- 134 

V     quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
I        m^nt.    I*  H.  Peters,  xv.  98^100 

I  ea^rly  Me&siaiiic  claim  ?  of  Jffsus 
^^  la  Synoptic  Gospels.  R,  Rh^es^ 
^H  xvU.  87-103 

^H    s^f,  tastimony   to  ftuihorship  of 
MB        O.  T.  books.    F.  Brown,    ii.  101-105 
^H    3^,   DlalessAroii   v&riant.     L   H. 

Hal  It  3E.  153-155 

3!?,  fv^fl^ijffft.    B.  W,  Bacon, 

PKvi.  136-139 
5*"»  not  Implying  ¥crba]  inspira- 
tion.   J.  P.  Pe(ers»  xv.  90 
^fLMS.     J.  p.  Peti:r5,                xJ,  131,  13a 
5*^  quoiation  from  Deut.  24I.    J. 

P.  Peters,  xv,  90,  91 

^tt,  lex  ulionis-    J.  P.  Peters, 

XV.  91,  93 
5".  Christ's  conU^diction  of  O.  T. 

law,     J*  P.  Peters,  jcv.  92 

6^\  fwiavin.av.  L.  S.  Poiwin,  XU.  IS-'M 
II w  and  Mai.  3I.  J.  P.  Peters,  iv.  93 
12^^  d>*l^^TaT  attributive,     B-  W. 

Bacon,  xx.  aS 

1^  ff.    J-  P.  Peters,  XV.  93-97 

i3r«-«.     E.  P.  Gould,  iii.  63 

179  and  Mk.  9>,  Revised  Version, 

D.  R.  Goodwin.  viiK  05,  96 

ajW,   Old  Testament    quotation, 

J.  R  Veicn,  sv.  98 

S4I*,  lestimony  to  authorahip  of 

O.  T.  books.    F.  Brown,     ir.  105^108 
a65»«**  ^H(*Uft*.    J.H.Thayer, 

xiii,  40-49 
fl6*fi,  TO  ^oiitov.  T.  Chase,  viK  131-^135 
a6W,  ffv  ,Uaf.  S,  J.  Andrew's,  vtU.  90-93 
flfi***  mt  tiwat.    J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii  40-49 
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Matthew,  27^  testimony  to  au- 
thorship of  O.  T.  books.  F. 
Brown,  iL  loi-to^ 

3711^  fftf  A*>tic.  J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii.  40^9 
37II,  (TV  Ai7<t^.    S.  J.  AndrciATi, 

vti^*  9a.  93 
97^  and  Mk.  15*,  ftw  ih«,     D. 
R.  Goodwin.  vU.  1^9-131 

Mark,  peculiarities  of  form  and 

color  in.    T,  C  Pease,  jm.  1-16 

is,  testimony  to  authorship  of  Old 

Testament  books.    F.  Brown, 

ii,  iit'fi3 
j^,  fwBd«iritfa.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xvi.  136-139,  XX.  »8-30 
9I*.  and  Matt.  17*  compared.    D. 

R,  Goodwin,  viii.  95,  96 

14,  alternate  ending  in  Ms.  No,  ta, 

In  "  Biblical  (raiments  from  Mt. 

Sinai."    J.  R.  Harris,  rii-  96-103 

I5>,  ffir  ^iy*i^^  J,  H,  Thayer,  xiit.  40-49 
I5>3  and  Matt.  37**^  9^ov  vi«f.    D. 

R.  Goodwin,  vi\  139-131 

LUKX.  imd  Paul  linguistic  affinities 
of  Hebrews  with.    F.  Gardiner. 

Tii^  1-27 
^,  note  on  Revised  Version.    D. 

R.  Goodwin.  vii^  96 

3*3^  fWtifiTffa.    B,W,  Bacon,  xvi.  136-139 
11*.  ifri^ifitioi.    !y.  S.  Potwin.     xii.  15-23 
llW-3fi^  see  parallel,  Matv,  12*3-**, 
it^ff-.    J.  P.  Peters,  xv,94-97 

igH^  note  on  Revised  Vcraion,    D, 

R.  Goodwin,  viji.  96 

33*^,  iri  tiff  at.  S.  J,  Andrews,  viii.  9a 
23*, ATI  \iyfm,  S.J.Andrews,  viii.93,93 
23',  air  Aiyti^.  J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii.  40-49 
24**,  in  Syriac.    1.  H.  Hall.    iii.  133,  154 

John,  diUe  of;  is  Bosilides  quoted  in 
the  Philosopbumena?  J.  Drum- 
mond.  JEi.  133-15? 

the  AiexandTtan  Gospel.  E.  P. 
Gould,  xix-s-ii 

Baldensperger's  theory  of  origin. 
C.  W.  Risbell.  XX.  3S-49 

i*^-*!*,  confession  of  Nathanael. 
R.  Rhees,  xvii.  31-30 

3^    J.  F.  Gtnung,  iv.  145, 14^ 

3^,  ^Enon.    W.  A,  S*eveiis»    iil.  raB-141 
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John,  331-».    W.  N.  Clarke,         viii.  163 
la^.  note  on  Revised  Version.    D. 

R.  Goodwin,  vii^.  96 

14,  displaced.    B.W.  Bacon,  xiiL  64-76 
15, 16,  should  follow  13».    a  W. 

Bacon.  xiii.  67-76 

18^,  aorist  airtVrciAcy.     F.  Gar- 
diner, vii.  45-55 
18*^.    J.  H.  Thayer,                 xiii.  40-49 

Acts,  i^,  note  on  Revised  Version. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  viil.  96 

22-  *i,  note  on   Revised  Version. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  viii.  97 
2*",  saved  vs.  being  saved.    T.  W. 

Chambers,  vii.  40-44 

3^,  testimony  to  authorship  of  Old 
Testament  books.     F.  Brown, 

ii.  99-101 
ii*»,  reading 'EAAiyvaf  and  'EAAir 

vifrrds.    B.  B.  Warfield,       iii.  113-127 
13*.    W.  N.  Steams,  xix.  53 

1521.    J.  H.  Ropes,  XV.  75-81 

i8»  St.  Paul's  handicraft.   E.  Nes- 
tle, xi.  205,  206 
ao28,  textual.    E.  Abbot,  i.  115,  116 

Romans,  address  and  destination. 

W.  B.  Smith.  xx.  1-21 

Pauline  authorship.  W.  B.  Smith, 

XX.  I-2I.  129-157 
iS-  4.    E.  Abbot,  i.  n6,  117 

i^    W.  B.  Smith,  xx.  3.  4 

lis,  textual.     \V.  B.  Smith,  xx.  4-10 

i*^-  21,  ii6Tt,    I.  T.  Beck  with,         xv.  163 
I».  Col.  2«,  9€i6t7i^,  Btorrii.     H.  S. 

Nash,  xviii.  1-34 

32^,  telic  infinitive.      I.  T.  Beck- 

with,  XV.  164 

7*.  purpose  or  result.    I.  T.  Beck- 

with,  XV.  164 

9-1 1.    E.  P.  Gould,  iii.  22-41 

9^.    T.  Dwight,  i.  22-55 

9^.    E.  Abbot,  i.  87-154 

96,  recent  discussions,  especially 

Gifford's    criticism    of    Abbot. 

E.  Abbot,  iii.  90-112 
9^,    views    of    Origen.    Irenneus, 

Clement  of  Rome.    E.  Abbot, 

iii.  103-111 
Io♦-^^  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith.    J.  F.  Genung,  iv.  29-36 
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Romans,  13  and  x  Cor.  za,  one 
body  in  Christ    F.  A.  Christie, 

xvi.  1 18-130 
123,  result  clause.   I.T.  Beckwith, 

XV.  164 
15, 16.  authorship.    W.  H.  Ryder, 

xvii.  184-198 
15,  16,  authorship.    B.  W.  Bacon, 

xviii.  167-176 
15, 16,  and  Pauline  authorship  of 

Epistle.    W.  B.  Smith,      xx.  129-157 
i6»-»,  doxology.    W.  H.  Ryder, 

xvii.  184-198 
i52J-»  doxology.    B.  W.  Bacon. 

xviii.  167-176 

I  Corinthians,  date  of  certain  pas- 
sages.   B.  B.  Warfield,  iv.  50-64 
allusions  to  Galatians.    B.  R  War- 
field,                                        iv.  58-64 
1 18,  saved  vs,  being  saved.    T.  W. 

Chambers,  vii.  40-44 

2^*,  does  not  teach  trichotomy. 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  83 

7W.    E.  P.  Gould,  i.  20,  21 

8^.    E.  Abbot,  i.  121,  126-128 

9^,  and   the   apostolate.      E.  Y. 

Hincks.  xiv.  38-41 

9I8,  purpose  clause.    I.  T.  Beck- 
with, XV.  164.  165 
io»- ».    B.  B.  Warfield,  v.  109.  1 10 
12,  Rom.  12,  one  body  in  Christ. 
F.  A.  Christie.                    xvi.  118-130 

15,  iyrtytprai.     J.  W.  Nott.  viii.  4I-42 

15*2-14.    c.  M.  Mead.  xiv.  89-91 

1$^-  *^.  does  not  teach  trichotomy. 

D.  R.  Goodwin.  i.  83 

15*5.  last  Adam;  alleged  Jewish 

panillels.    G.  F.  Moore,    xvi.  158-161 


15^ 


M.  i'2 


iravTtf  ov 


and  iifi 


D.  R. 


Goodwin,  viii.  121-125 

i62a,  fiapaiaSa,    N.  Schmidt,    xiii.  50-60 

2  Corinthians,  i«.  B.  B.  War- 
field,  vi2.  27-30 
18-H).  B.  B.  Warfield.  via.  30-35 
I »«-»".  B.B.  Warfield.  vi^.  35-37 
i«-2i.  B.  B.  Warfield,  via.  37-39 
2I6,  saved  vs.  being  saved.  T.  W. 
Chambers,  vi^.  40-44 
iii.  61 
V.  86,  87 


4i'-5i,  aiuFio?.    W.  H.  Cobb, 
5*>,  inrip.    D.  R.  Goodwin, 


toRiNTHiANS  8«,  ecbatic  mfini- 

.    1.  T,  Beckwith,  3cv,  165 

LATIAKS,  date.    B.  a  Warfidd, 

Aa^v  fii,   D.  R.  Goodwin,  vji.  133-137 
^^t  Atatfifjtt).     F.  Gardiner,        v.  iB^  19 
B.  Wj  BacoD,  xvL  139-143 

Infin  hive  of  result,    I ,  T,  Beck- 

xf.  165 

,.  Hincks^  XV.  163-193 

(  EfHESlANS,   I«    qyatuMi^v,     B,  W. 

I         Bacon,  sx.  aS 

I      al,  "  children  of  wrath/*     T.  W. 

I         Chambers,  vi^,  io5-to& 

PHILIFPIANS    4&,     &    K»/>k»«    iyyv%. 


T.  W.  Chwnbcra, 


vjS.  loS-iio 


COtoesiANS,  ji'"!^.  E.  Abbot,  L  117,  iiS 
aB  and  GaJ^  4^.  £,  Y.  H  i  neks ,  xv,  1B3- 193 
3l*  and  Rom.  i^o,  ^fdnif^   fftu^njt, 

H,  S,  Nash.  xviiL  1-34 

X  ThessaLonianS  528  does  not  teach 

trichotomy.    D.  &  Goodwin,        I  Ea 

3  ThessalonianSh  I*,  infinitive  with 
idea  of  "  resi>cct"*  I,  T.  Beck- 
wJth,  XV,  165 

all.  infinitive  of  purpose,    I,  T, 
Bcckwilh*  rr,  165 

TtMOTHY,  Titus,  Hsilemon,  their 
peculiarities  show  Pauline  au- 
thorship-    M,  Jt  Cramer,        vii^,  3*33 

Timothy  and  Titus » authorsh  i  p.  E.Y. 

Hincks,  xvi.  94^117 

1  Timothy  3!*,    R.  W,  Mtcou,  xi,  30i^»5 

Titus,  peculJariiiea  show  Pauline 

authorship.  M.  j,  Cramerj  viia,  3-'3b 
Authorship,  E.  Y,  Hincks,  jtvi.  94-117 
ai«,    K  Abbot,  1,3-13,115 

3*«,    T,  Dwight.  L44 

PHILEMON,  peculiarities  show  Paul- 
ine authorship,    M.  J,  Cramer, 

vii**  3-33 
i*,  vir4fi*    D,  R,  Goodwin,  v,  87 


HEBRETJV^t  language  bearing  on  au* 

tliorship.    h\  Gardiner,  viil.  1-37 

James   and   Clctneui   of   Rome« 

£ikith  in.  B.  W.  Bacon,  xix*  la-si 
4^^  docs    not    teach    trichotomy, 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  i.  8a.  83 
91^  i^  ftia*n*ii,  F.  Gardiner,  v,  8-19 
lb**,  F.  Gaj-diner,  vtii,  143-146 
I0»^  ^.  H.  Crosby,  vu^  i,  a 
j#«,  vts^oi  mat,    D.  it  Goodwin. 

V,  84.  B5 
n*,  ccbatic  infinitive,    I,  T*  Beck- 
with,  1CV.  166 

JAM£S,  and  the  apostoZate.    E,  Y, 

Hincks,  xiv.  37,  38 

the  gospel  itk  the  Epistle,  as  affect* 
jng  the  question  of  authorship, 
J.  R.  Smith.  jcviii.  144-155 

doctrine  of  raith  in,     B,  W,  Bacon, 

JtiX.  13-31 

r^"^,    D.  R,  Goodwin,  vi\  127,  taS 

3^^,  textual    emendation.     E.  Y. 

Hincks,  jcviii,  199-3^3 

3^,  infinitive  of  result,    i.T,  Beck^ 

with,  XV.  1 65 

Peter,  the  man,  and  the  Epbtle, 

G,  M.  Hannon,  Jtvii*  31-39 

I  PETEft  aSi,  iiwifk.    D.  R-  Goodwin,   v.  S7 
4^^   infill  J  live   defines   the  extent. 
L  T.  Beckwith,  ^      xv.  166,  167 

a  PeTEH,  1",  iya*T7Tii*  ^**v»    a  W. 

Bacon.  xx.  ^ 

3IS,    I,  H,  Hall,  vi»,  IQ4.  los 

JuDE  "  ^^,  testimony  to  authorship 

of  Enoch,    F.  Brown,  ii.  103-105 

Revelation,    Syriac  Apocalypse, 

1,  H.  Hall,  il.  134-I51 

authorship,    E*  P,  Goulds         Jd.  63-65 
Jewish  apocalypse    in    ChHjitian 
redaction,     Vischer's     theory, 
S,  M.  Jackson,  vii*,  93^5 

some  recent    theories  of  origin. 

E,  C,  Moore*  x,  30-43 
"  Beast"  E,  C,  Moorie,  x,  a6,  ^ 
scope  and  plan,     M,  S,  Terry, 

nil  9t-too 
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aH  probably  an  old  Semitic  deity. 

G.  A.  Barton,  xv.  i8a 

3H,  the  month.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  87, 88 
3H  and  nn  and  name  of  a  god,  in 

compounds.  G.  A.  Barton,  xv.  z68 
ijr^aK,  Isa.  9^  '.   T.  W.  Chambers, 

i.  169-171 
TwraK,  Eccles.  12*.   J.  E.  Todd,  via.  13^16 
G.  F.  Moore,  x.  55-64 

nw,  use  in  Old  Testament    C.  R. 

Brown,  ix.  119,  zao 

Sh,  the  preposition.    H.  G.  Mitchell, 

viii.  43-iao 
p^Sy  Sk,  antiquity  of  name.    J.  A. 

Kelso,  XX.  50-55 

S^K,  Neh.  6IS.  W.  Muss-Amolt,  xi.  88-94 
"PK,  Isa.  44W.    J.  D.  Prince,  xix.  3,  4 

^N3  derived  from  root  13.  P.  Haupt,  xix.  66 
nns,  possible  connection  with  ns. 

P.  Haupt.  xix.  66 

hy2  in  proper  names,  changed  to 

nra.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xiii.  19-30 
n3,  possible  derivatives  from.     P. 

Haupt,  xix.  66 

«rj-^3.    Is  it  a  Messianic  title  ?    N. 

Schmidt,  xv.  36-53 

in  Daniel.    N.  Schmidt.  xix.  22-28 

Mta  in  Josh.  17"-  18;    Ezek.  ai^ 

23*^    W.  J.  Beecher,  ii.  128-133 

nna,    Babylonian    equivalent     P. 

Haupt,  xix.  59 

nra  in  Hebrew  proper  names.    M. 

Jastrow.  Jr.,  xiii.  19-30 

"noj.  Jud.  3W.    G.  F.  Moore,  xii.  104 

Sa^n,  I  Sam.  32  8.  l.  W.  Batten,  xix.  2^33 
O^cjron,  I  Kings  iSai.     M.  Jastrow, 

Jr.,  xvii.  108-110 

riBM  in  Gen.  a^.  E.  C.  Richardson,  v.  49-55 
njyai,  Ezra  4.    C.  C.  Torrey,   xvi.  166-168 

O'JpT,  council    of  elders.     D.  W. 
Amram,  xix.  34-52 


VOUAMD 
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nmn  in  Psa.  40?.  C.  A.  Briggs,   iiL  14, 15 

n^  and  vv>  in  Hebrew  proper  names. 

M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  xiii.  101-Z27 

J.  P.  Peters,  zx.  109 

nvi\  etymology.  J.  P.  Peters,  xx.  109 
nr^  in  Isa.  52".    G.  F.  Moore, 

ix.  2X6-222 

|ii  and  rn^n.    H.  G.  Mitchell,      x.  70-72 

pa,  development  in  meaning.   L.  B. 

Paton,  xii.  1-14 

fra,  Amos  5^.  N.  Schmidt,  xiii.  9, 10 
ooSa,  Deut  23W-  w.  G.  A*  Barton,  x.  80 
onoa.    H.  Ferguson,  iii.  49.  50 

nfia,  idea  of  atonement  as  found  in. 

W.  J.  Beecher,  iv.  144 

aS   and  Kopiia   in  Bible.     D.  R. 

Goodwin,  i.  67-72 

aaS  in  Old  Testament  D.  R.  Good- 
win, i.68 

n^S^S,  Isa.  34I*.    C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  19 

PAID,  etymology.   D.  B.  Macdonald, 

xiv.  58-62 
niTD,  Obad.''.  T.  D.  Prince,  xvi.  176,  177 
nnro.  Job  38M.    T.  K.  Cheyne, 

xvii,  103. 104 
IkSc.    C.  H.  Toy,  ix.  22.  23 

nnjc,  tribute  oflfering.  W.J.  Beecher,  v.  73 
N.  Schmidt,  xiii.  3 

pip  Knps.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  viii.  159-161 
KPO  prophecies  in  Isaiah.    W.  H. 

Cobb,  xvii.  42-44 

QCPC.    L.  W.  Batten.  xi.  206-210 

inoj.  2  Kings  ig^.    W.  Muss-Ar- 

nolt.  xi.  86,  87 

ncj,  significance  of  its  letters.    E.  C. 

Richardson.  v.  49-55 

ccj  in  Old  Testament  C  A.  Briggs. 

xvi.  17-30 
D.  R.  Goodwin.  i.  68,  73-86 

niao,  Amos  5».    W.  Muss-Amolt,    xi.  86 
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nSp,  mductive  study  ot  C  A*  BHggs, 

xviii.  133, 14J 

Sm^f,  Lev.  i6^  i^, »  Q,  H,  Toy,  ix,  tS,  19 
?>D^p,  meaoing  in  Old  Testament. 

C  R*  Brown »  Lx.  isa,  123 

7^17,  used  of  indication  of  divine  will 

P.  Haupt,  XJJL  58,  70 

nineT.  DeuL  71*  a8*i*,   "lamb.** 

G.  A.  Barton,  jt,  75,  78 

HpO^o^  M^oretic  piska  in  Hebrew 

Bible,    B,  Pick,  VI I.  135-139 

npc,    C,  H*  Toy*  xvL  17B,  179 

Idl,  aemcc  in  temple,  1,  J.  PieriEz,  mvii*  145 

impip  and  ^«f»p*    R-  J.  H.  Gottheil, 

jevij,  199-303 
p\-?,  Gen,  5*  possibly  a  god^    G.  A, 

^ftonj  XV.  173 


v<*L.  A>r» 

FACE, 

•^tf^p  ftnd  ir^'np.     R.  J.  H.  Gottheil, 

jEVii,  199-30S 
p^p*  a  Babylonwm  loan  word.     P. 

Haupr,  idx,  55 

mn.    Dh  R.  Goodwin.  i.  7j~»6- 

C.  A.  Briggs,  xix.  133-145 

ourn,  lis  Assyrian  co^ate,  J.  D, 

Prince,  xvi,  175,  176 

Siirt  and  the  name  Samuel*     M. 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  Jtix.  Sa-ioj 

#tw.    T  J,  Coffin,  xix.  168-171 

pr,    C,  H.  Toy,  ix.  33-3* 

nS'B',  Gen*  491**,  equivalent  to  She* 

chem.    J.  P,  Peters,  vjl.  105-107 

l^pSP,  Lev.  17?^.    C.  H,  Toy,  ix.  iB 

00»,  the  verii.   H,  Feii^uson*  vi!i.  130-136 

?mn  and  Assyrian  itrim.   P.  Haupt,  jax  58 

Bfn^n  and  |".    H.  G.  Mitchell,      x.  70-73 
moTi,  Prov.  a^ii.    T*  K.  Cheyne, 

xviii^abS.  1 
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'AyyAoic,  i  Tim.  3«.    R.  W.  Mioou,     . 

xi.  aoi-905 

Aiiivtov,  meaning  seen  from  a  Cor. 

4i7and5i.    W.H.Cobb,  iii.  61 

'AwivrttX^v,  John  i2M.     F.  Gardi- 
ner, vii.  45-55 

'Arafiyi|<rt(.    T.  K.  Abbott.         ix.  146-150 

r«p  and  Syriac  gheir.    H.  M.  Har- 

man.  v.  29 

rti^^ai  with  participles  in  the  New 

Testament.    G.  H.  Schodde,  v.  76-78 

AiaBiiKrf,  Heb.  9t«- 17.    F.  Gardiner,  v.  8-19 

'Eav  M»?,  Gal.  2i«.    D.  R.  Goodwin, 

Vil.  123-137 

'EyirytpTOi,  in   I   Cor.   15.     J.  W. 

Nott,  viii.  41,  4a 


VOL.  AMI> 
PACK 

B^ii  and  yivofiai  with  portidples  in 

the  New  Testament     G.  H. 

Schodde,  v.  76-^8 

Ei«  with  infinitive.    I.  T.  Beckwith, 

XV.  155-167 
•EiriowMK,  Matt  6" ;  Luke  ii«.  L.  S. 

Potwin,  xii  15-22 

'Ewi^vtia,  and  kindred  terms  with 

reference    to    God,    Tit    2^. 

£.  Abbot,  i  4-6.  16-18 

EvAoyijrb«.    E.  Abbot,  iii.  I03-II2 

and    (vAoyi)fi^v(K,     distinguished. 

£.  Abbot,  i.  152-154 

£«?,  in  Hellenistic  Greek.    G.  W. 

Gilmore,  ix.  iS3-i6o> 

ZifAof,  translation.    H.  Crosby,      vii^.  i,  2 

e<i6nrf  —  tf«oTij«,  Rom.  i» ;  Got  a*. 

H.S.Nash,  xviii.  z-34 
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•<^,    and     Kvptoff,     distinguished. 

E.   Abbot,  iii.  101-103 

is  it  applied  by  Paul  to  Christ? 

£.  Abbot,  i.  10, 1 13-129 

T.  Dwight,  i.  43-46 

e<ov  vl<k,  Matt.  a/M  and  Mark  is». 

D.  R.  Goodwin,  viK  129-131 

Kot,  in  Heb.*  io«8.    D.  R.  Goodwin,  v.  84,  85 
Kapiia  and  3^  in  the  Bible.    D.  R. 

Goodwin,  i.  67-72 

Aoivtfv,  Matt  26**.    T.  Chase,  vii.  131-135 

UapavoBa,  I  Cor.  i622.    N.  Schmidt, 

xiii.  50-60 
MiJ,  interrogative.     W.  H.   Cobb, 

iv.  148, 149 

*Opri,  Eph.  2».    T.  W.  Chambers,     ' 

via.  105-108 
Oiv,  uses  of.    F.  Gardiner,  vii.  47,  48 

OvpaMK,  sing,  and  plu.  distinguished 

in  Matthew.    F.  Gardiner,         ix.  5,  6 

na<rxa,  in  New  Testament    T.  K. 

Abbott,  ix.  139, 140 

N.  Schmidt,  zi.  z-zx 


VOL.  AND 
PAGB 

nr«wM«  and  ^xn,  and  connected 
words  in  the  Bible.  D.  R. 
Goodwin,  i.  73-86 

notcii',  has  it  a  sacrificial  meaning? 

T.  K.  Abbott,  ix.  137-X52 


Zroxcia  tov  k^/uiov,  Gal.  4* ;  Col.  2*. 

E.  Y.  Hincks,  xv.  183-192 

Zv  tlwaf,  ov  Acycif,  in  the  answers  of 

Jesus.    J.  H.  Thayer,  xiii.  40-49 

^vvrayiia  Ai^aaxaAtav,  Pseudo-Atha- 

nasian  tract  and  Didache.   B.B. 
Warfield,  vii.  86-9X 

TpoiHff  avo^Kio^fta,  Jas.   Z^^     D.  R. 

Goodwin,  vi^.  127,  Z28 

Ylht  TOV  ai^p«vov.    N.  Schmidt,    xv.  36-53 
'Yvcp,  use  in  New  Testament    D.  R. 

Goodwin,  v.  86,  87 

*vx^  and  vvcvfta,   and   connected 
words   in   the   Bible.     D.    R. 
Goodwin,  i.  73-86 


